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THE  EARLIEST  ADVOCATEjOF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  DEAF- 
MUTES  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  SAMUEL  A.  GREEN,  M.  D.,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Francis  Green  was  the  earliest  American  to  call  public 
attention  in  this  country  to  the  importance  of  educating  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  as  the  pioneer  in  this  cause,  his  labors 
deserve  a  brief  notice.  A  few  facts  relating  to  his  life  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  persons  who  are  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  education. 

He  was  born  in  Boston,  August  21st,  1742,  and  was  the 
son  of  Benjamin  and  Margaret  (Pierce)  Green.  He  received 
his  early  education,  partly  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  partly 
at  Mr.  Lovell's  school  in  Boston,  from  which  he  was  admitted 
into  Harvard  College  in  the  summer  of  1756.  His  collegiate 
course  was  only  a  partial  one,  as  circumstances  beyond  his 
control  compelled  him  to  take  leave  at  the  expiration  of  his 
Freshman  year.  He  was  allowed,  however,  to  take  the  bach- 
elor's degree  with  his  class,  a  favor  extended  only  in  extraor- 
dinary cases.    The  year  preceding  his  entrance  into  college, 
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his  father  had  procured  for  him  an  ensign's  commission  in  the 
40th  Regiment,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  have 
leave  of  absence  until  he  should  have  completed  his  studies. 
In  1757,  orders  came  from  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
king's  forces,  that  all  officers,  without  regard  to  rank,  should 
join  their  respective  corps,  on  account  of  the  war  with  France. 
On  the  reception  of  this  news,  he  repaired  immediately  to  his 
regiment  at  Halifax,  with  the  expectation  that  his  leave  of 
absence  would  be  renewed;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
From  his  father,  who  had  acted  as  secretary  to  the  expedition 
against  Louisburg,  under  Sir  William  Pepperell,  he  appears 
to  have  imbibed  a  taste  for  military  life.  He  now  determined 
to  connect  his  fortune  with  that  of  the  army.  In  the  spring 
of  1758,  having  passed  the  winter  in  Halifax,  he  embarked 
with  his  regiment  for  Louisburg,  where  he  did  duty  at  the 
siege  of  that  town.  After  its  surrender,  he  remained  in  the 
garrison  until  June,  1760,  when  the  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Quebec.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  he  appears  to  have 
occupied  posts  of  great  trust  and  responsibility  for  one  of  his 
years.  The  ensuing  winter  his  regiment  was  stationed  at 
Berthier,  a  small  town  below  Montreal,  opposite  the  river 
Sorel ;  and  in  June  of  the  following  summer,  they  started  for 
New  York  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  North 
River,  and  encamped  on  Staten  Island. 

In  November,  1761,  the  40th  Regiment  sailed  for  Barba- 
does,  and  thence  proceeded  to  take  Martinique;  which  was 
soon  accomplished  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Royal.  At  this 
siege,  Francis  Green,  now  a  lieutenant,  commanded  a  detach- 
ment in  a  party  that  led  the  attack  on  Mount  Fortinson ;  and 
of  that  detachment  several  were  killed  and  wounded.  We 
next  find  him  at  the  siege  of  Havana,  where  he  was  present 
when  that  town  capitulated.  Soon  after  this  event  peace 
was  declared,  and  for  a  short  time  he  was  engaged  in  the 
recruiting  service  at  Boston.  In  1765  he  went  to  England, 
and  the  next  year  sold  his  commission  in  the  army,  having 
honorably  served  his  country  nine  years. 

Having  returned  to  Boston,  he  married,  October  18th,  1769, 
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his  cousin,*  Susanna,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Anna  (Pierce) 
Green.  They  had  five  children,  of  whom  three  died  in  early 
childhood.  His  wife  died  November  10th,  1775,  and  the  care 
of  three  young  children  was  thrown  upon  him.  After  leaving 
the  army,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  his  native 
town.  During  the  impending  revolutionary  struggle,  his 
sympathies  were  with  the  mother  country,  and  he  deemed  it 
expedient  to  quit  Boston,  which  he  did  at  its  evacuation  by 
the  British,  in  March,  1776.  He  went  to  Halifax,  and  thence, 
the  next  year,  to  New  York,  where  he  remained  till  1780, 
when  he  departed  for  England.  Previous  to  his  departure, 
he  received  the  following  certificate  from  Sir  William  Howe : 

"  To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His 
Majesty's  Treasury,  or  whomsoever  else  it  may  concern: 

"  I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Francis 
Green,  Esq.,  as  an  Officer  in  the  40th  Regiment,  in  which  he 
served  at  the  Reduction  of  Louisburg,  Canada,  Martineco  and 
the  Havana,  with  Gallantry  and  great  propriety ;  that  I  found 
him  settled  in  Boston  in  1775,  where  his  Allegiance  turned 
greatly  to  his  disadvantage, — and  that  he  quitted  that  place 
in  March,  1776,  leaving  behind  him,  as  I  understand,  a  con- 
siderable Property. 

(Signed,)      William  Howe." 

While  residing  in  New  York,  one  of  the  boys  was  shock- 
ingly burned,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  Charles  and  Susanna 
were  the  names  of  his  remaining  children,  and  the  former 
was  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  At  an  early  age  the  child  was  discov- 
ered to  be  a  deaf-mute ;  and  in  1780 — at  that  time  eight  years 
old — he  was  placed  at  the  Academy  of  the  Braidwoods,  in 
Edinburg,  which  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  estab- 
lishment for  instructing  such  children ;  and  here  he  remained 
nearly  six  years.    The  boy,  when  he  was  placed  there,  could 

*  The  father  (Benjamin)  and  the  uncle  (Jojseph)  of  Francis  Green,  married 
sisters ;  so  that  there  was  a  double  cousinship  between  Francis  Green  and  his 
wife.  This  fact  may  have  some  connection  with  the  etiology  of  the  deafness  in 
the  case  of  their  son  Charles. 
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not  articulate  a  syllable,  nor  had  he  an  idea  of  the  significa- 
tion of  a  word.  With  his  improvement  the  father  was  par- 
ticularly pleased,  and  the  importance  of  educating  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind. 

In  1783,  while  residing  hi  London,  and  while  his  son  was 
yet  at  school  in  Edinburg,  he  published  a  volume  entitled : 

"  Vox  Oculis  Subjecta : — A  Dissertation  on  the  most  curious 
and  important  Art  of  Imparting  Speech,  and  the  Knowledge 
of  Language,  to  the  naturally  Deaf,  and  (consequently)  Dumb. 
With  a  particular  Account  of  the  Academy  of  Messieurs 
Braidwoods,  of  Edinburg:  and  a  Proposal  to  perpetuate  and 
extend  the  Benefits  thereof.  Written  by  a  Parent.  London, 
1783.  8vo." 

Soon  after  its  publication,  this  book  received  a  complimen- 
tary notice  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  September,  1783, 
as  well  as  in  the  Boston  Magazine  for  December,  1784,  and 
January,  1785.  We  will  quote  from  the  book,  and  allow  the 
author  to  relate  the  particulars  of  the  boy's  progress. 

"  My  first  visit  to  him  was  in  May,  1781.  It  exceeds  the 
power  of  words  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  sensations  experi- 
enced at  this  interview.  The  child,  ambitious  to  manifest  his 
acquisition,  eagerly  advanced,  and  addressed  me,  with  a  dis- 
tinct salutation  of  speech.  He  also  made  several  inquiries  in 
short  sentences.  I  then  delivered  him  a  letter  from  his  sister, 
(couched  hi  the  simplest  terms,)  which  he  read  so  as  to  be 
understood ;  he  accompanied  many  of  the  words,  as  he  pro- 
nounced them,  with  proper  gestures,  significative  of  their 
meaning,  such  as  in  the  sentence,  "  write  a  letter  by  papa :  " 
on  uttering  the  first  word,  he  described  the  action  of  writing, 
by  the  motion  of  his  right  hand  ;  the  second,  by  tapping  the 
letter  he  held ;  the  third,  by  pointing  to  me.  He  could  at 
that  time  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  very  properly,  and  some 
other  forms,  one  of  which  in  particular,  (which  I  had  never 
heard  before,)  I  then  took  down  in  writing  from  his  repeti- 
tion ;  a  convincing  proof  of  his  speaking  intelligibly.  I  found 
he  could,  in  that  short  time,  read  distinctly,  in  a  slow  manner, 
any  English  book,  although  it  can  not  be  supposed  he  had  as 
yet  learned  the  meaning  of  many  words ;  he,  however,  made 
daily  progress  in  that  knowledge.    As  to  writing,  there  can 
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be  no  reason  why  deaf  persons  may  not,  by  imitation,  learn 
that  art  as  well  as  any  other  persons  ;  accordingly,  I  was  not 
at  all  surprised  that  he  could  write  very  plainly  ;  this,  indeed, 
he  did  with  uncommon  readiness  and  dexterity,  and  seemed 
not  a  little  proud  of  all  his  new  attainments.  I  had  also  the 
satisfaction  to  see  such  specimens,  at  that  time,  in  the  profi- 
ciency of  others  who  had  been  longer  at  this  Academy,  as 
left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  his  acquiring,  in  due  season,  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  language,  both  oral  and  written ; 
and  that  he  would  be  capable  of  any  art  or  science  whatever, 
except  music  and  oratory.  Perfectly  satisfied  with  his  situa- 
tion in  a  conscientious  and  respectable  family,  I  left  him  to 
pursue  his  studies,  with  a  degree  of  hope  and  joy,  which,  on 
this  score,  I  had  never  expected  to  have  known.  On  my  next 
visit,  in  September,  1782,  his  improvements  were  very  per- 
ceptible in  speech,  the  construction  of  language,  and  in  writ- 
ing ;  he  had  made  a  good  beginning  in  arithmetic,  and  sur- 
prising progress  in  the  arts  of  drawing  and  painting.  I  found 
him  capable  of  not  only  comparing  ideas,  and  drawing  infer- 
ences, but  expressing  his  sentiments  with  judgment.  On  my 
desiring  him  to  attempt  something  he  thought  himself  une- 
qual to,  I  set  him  the  example  by  doing  it  myself;  upon  which 
he  shook  his  head,  and,  with  a  smile,  replied,  (distinctly,  viva 
voce^)  1  You  are  a  man,  Sir,  I  am  a  boy.'  Observing  that  he 
was  inclined  in  company  to  converse  with  one  of  his  school- 
fellows, by  the  tacit  finger  language,  I  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  speak  to  him  with  his  mouth  ?  To  this,  his  answer  was 
as  pertinent  as  it  was  concise, '  He  is  deaf.'  Many  other  in- 
stances I  could  mention  of  expressions  of  the  mind,  as  proper 
as  could  be  made  by  any  boy  of  his  age,  who  had  not  the  dis- 
advantage of  deafness."    pp.  149-53. 

Unfortunately  the  youth's  attainments  were  of  little  service 
to  him,  as  an  accident  put  an  end  to  his  life  a  short  time  after 
leaving  Edinburgh.  While  shooting  at  Cole  harbor,  near 
Halifax,  he  was  drowned  on  the  29th  of  August,  1T87,  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  his  age. 

Leaving  England  in  1784,  Mr.  Green  took  up  his  residence 
in  Halifax,  where  he  lived,  filling  several  important  offices, 
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among  them  that  of  high  sheriff  for  the  county,  till  1797.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  married,  May  19th,  1785,  Harriet  Mathews, 
daughter  of  David  Mathews,  Esq.,  who  was  Mayor  of  New 
York  previous  to  the  acknowledgment  of  American  inde- 
pendence.* We  next  find  him  at  Medford,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  appears  to  have  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  advo- 
cating in  the  journals  the  importance  of  educating  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  endeavoring  to  enlist  public  sympathy  in  their 
behalf.  Some  of  his  articles  may  be  found  in  the  Boston 
papers,  particularly  the  New  England  Palladium  for  the  year 
1803.  Sometimes  he  wrote  under  his  own  signature,  and 
sometimes  under  that  of  "Philocophos."  The  following  card 
appeared  in  the  Palladium  of  October  14th,  1803,  "  with  a 
wish  that  the  other  printers  of  newspapers  in  this  State  would 
also  be  pleased  to  give  it  a  place  in  theirs." 

"  To  the  Reverend  the  Clergy,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts : 
"  In  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  this  Commonwealth,  (the  state  and  practicable  improve- 
ment of  whose  condition  have  lately  very  greatly  excited  the 
attention  of  the  world,)  many  benevolent  characters  are  de- 
sirous that  authentic  returns  of  the  individuals,  in  that  pre- 
dicament, might  be  transmitted,  by  the  Respective  Ministers 
of  every  Religious  Society,  specifying  the  names,  sex,  age, 
residence,  &c,  of  each  Deaf  and  Dumb  Person. 

"  And  as  the  motive  is  the  probability  of  eventually  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  humanity,  and  alleviating  its  miseries,  it 
admits  not  of  a  doubt  that  every  gentleman  of  the  ministry 
(who  may  be  apprised  of  it)  will  readily  concur  therein. 
They  are,  therefore,  with  confidence,  solicited  to  send,  as  soon 
as  convenient  opportunities  may  occur,  without  postage  or 
expense,  as  particular  an  account  as  may  be,  of  all  such  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  within  their  respective  congregations,  enclosed, 
under  cover,  to  Mr.  James  White,  Bookseller,  Court  Street, 
Boston.  Philocophos." 


*  [Francis  Green  had  six  children  by  his  second  wife,  of  whom  three  are  now 
living,  viz. :  Mr.  Henry  Francis  Green,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  Mrs.  Webber,  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Samuel  Webber,  of  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  and  Mr.  Mathews  Wylly 
Green,  of  whose  residence  we  are  not  informed.  Dr.  Green,  the  writer  of  this 
article,  is  from  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family. — Ed.  Annals.] 
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In  response  to  this  circular,  he  gathered  returns  from  the 
ministers  in  the  different  towns  in  the  State,  which  showed 
that  there  were  about  seventy  deaf-mutes  in  Massachusetts 
alone,  "and  many  of  them  very  fit  subjects  for  instruction." 
From  these  facts  he  estimated  that  there  were  about  five  hun- 
dred deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States. 

He  "  translated,"  as  he  states  in  a  journal  and  autobio- 
graphical sketch  which  he  left,  "  the  whole  of  the  Abbe"  de 
1'EpeVs  work  on  the  manner  of  his  instructing  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  entitled  Institution  des  Sourds  et  Muets"  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  this  was  published  in  the  New  England  Pal- 
ladium in  1803. 

The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1790  by 
Harvard  College.  He  died  at  Medford,  Massachusetts,  April 
21st,  1809. 


[Mention  is  made  of  Francis  Green  in  a  paragraph  in  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  as  follows  : — 

"  The  first  deaf-mute  of  American  birth  who  is  known  to . 
have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  regular  education,  was  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  of  this  city  by  the  name  of  Green.  This  lad, 
having  been,  about  the  year  1780,  placed  in  the  celebrated 
articulating  school  of  Braidwood,  near  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Green 
visited  the  school  in  the  following  year,  and  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  parental  fondness,  wrote  back  a  flattering  account 
of  his  son's  progress,  with  exaggerated  anticipations  of  his 
future  acquirements.  This  letter  was  preserved  in  the  Medi- 
cal Repository,  and  had,  long  afterwards,  an  influence  on  the 
formation  of  the  New  York  Institution." 

In  a  similar  sketch  in  the  Twenty-Eighth  Report,  reference 
is  again  made  to  Mr.  Green,  as  the  probable  author  of  "  Yox 
Oculis  Subjecta."  This  work  was  noticed  in  the  article  "  Bib- 
liographical," in  Yol.  I.,  No.  3,  of  the  Annals,  p.  188.  The 
writer  of  the  foregoing  sketch  has  put  into  our  hands  a  copy 
of  this  book,  which  the  author  had  retained  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  which  has  a  few  marginal  notes  in  his  hand-waiting. 

Francis  Green  was  not  the  author  of  the  translation  of  De 
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l'Epee's  treatise  on  The  True  Manner  of  Educating  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  which  we  copied  into  the  last  volume  of  the  An- 
nals, as  we  had  inferred  that  he  was,  from  the  mention  made 
of  him  in  the  Gallaudet  Guide,  as  the  translator  of  De 
l'Ep£e. — Ed.  Annals.] 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  INSTITUTION  DES  SOURDS  ET 
MUETS  OF  THE  ABBE  DE  L'EPEE. 

AS  TRANSLATED  BY  FRANCIS  GREEN,  AND  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  PALLADIUM  IN  1803. 

[The  extracts  here  given  from  the  earlier  work  of  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee, 
are  from  the  parts  which  he  did  not  think  it  important  to  incorporate  into 
the  latter  and  more  mature  exposition  of  his  method,  which  we  copied  nearly- 
entire  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Annals.  However  it  may  have  been  then, 
some  of  these  omitted  portions  are  now  of  no  little  interest  and  value.  The 
extracts  occupy  Nos.  4,  5,  13,  17,  18,  19,  20,  of  Vol.  22,  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Palladium,  a  Boston  newspaper,  published  then  semi-weekly.  "We  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Green,  the  author  of  the  article  preceding,  for  the  loan  of 
these  papers. 

The  extracts  commence  with  Chapter  L  of  Part  First  of  the  Abbe's  book, 
though  (by  mistake,  as  we  presume,)  entitled  in  the  Palladium,  "  Letter 
I."  The  Second  Part  of  the  book  contains  the  "  four  letters  to  a  friend." — 
Ed.  Annals.] 

For  the  Palladium. 
Messrs.  Young  &  Minns: — The  sympathetic  attention  of 
the  public  mind,  recently  manifested,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  seems  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  the 
following  extracts  of  four  letters  of  the  Abbe  de  V Epee  to  a 
friend,  will  be  well  received,  and  afford  entertainment  as  well 
as  information. 

Note  of  the  Translator. 
Were  the  means  allotted  by  Providence  adequate  to  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  translator  of  these  pages,  (com- 
posed by  that  learned,  pious,  benevolent,  ingenious  and  excel- 
lent Christian,  the  Abbe  de  VEpee,)  America,  the  translator's 
native  land,  should  have  the  honor  of  immediately  being  one 
of  the  nations  that  should  exhibit  to  the  world  a  new  species 
of  charity,  in  a  Public  Institution  or  Academical  Establish- 
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ment,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  from  ignorance  and  com- 
parative uselessness,  that  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures the  naturally  Deaf  commonly  called  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  If  the  translation  of  this  work  into  our  own  lan- 
guage, or  if  any  preceding,*  or  subsequent  endeavors  to  prop- 
agate the  knowledge  of  the  practicability  of  this  extraordinary 
art,  should  excite  a  generous  public,  or  an  opulent  individual, 
so  as  to  produce  that  effect  in  this  Western  Hemisphere,  so 
obviously  destined  to  be  the  theatre  of  many  millions  of  future 
cotemporary  actors,  (of  which  a  certain  proportion  will  always 
be  of  that  class,)  the  translator's  ardent  wishes  may  thereby 
one  day  be  effected  ; — and  in  that  case  he  will  not  have  lived, 
altogether,  in  vain.  Fs.  Green. 

Chapter  I. 

WJiy  are  there  to  be  seen,  at  this  day,  more  persons  Deaf 
and  Dumb  than  have  hitherto  appeared  ? 

For  thirty  years  past,  or  thereabouts,  have  there  come  into 
the  world  more  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  than  were  formerly 
born  of  that  description  ?  The  city  of  Paris  alone,  contains 
a  great  number  of  them.  They  are  announced  to  us  from  all 
parts  of  the  Provinces  ;  and  we  understand  that  in  the  neigh- 
boring kingdoms  a  great  many  of  such  are  also  to  be  found. 

Without  being  desirous  to  scrutinize  the  decrees  of  Divine 
Providence,  or  to  determine  whether  it  be  a  chastisement  of 
Divine  justice  particularly  reserved  for  us,  I  believe  that  this 
infirmity  of  human  nature  has  always  existed  in  a  proportion 
pretty  nearly  equal  to  all  our  natural  evils :  if  nevertheless, 
there  appear  to  be  at  present  more  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons 
than  in  times  past,  it  is  because  that,  until  our  days,  those 
children  who  were  born  destitute  of  the  faculties  of  hearing 
and  speaking  were  kept  secluded  from  society ;  the  instruc- 
tion of  them  having  always  been  looked  upon  as  being  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  learned,  however, 
are  not  unapprized,  that  for  two  hundred  years  past  there  have 
appeared  some  phenomena  of  this  kind ;  I  mean  some  Deaf 
and  Dumb  persons  more  or  less  instructed  ;  which  was  then 

*  Vide  "Vox  Oculis  Subjecta,"  published  in  London,  1783,  by  F.  Green. 
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regarded  as  a  species  of  miracle  ;  but  the  rest  of  mankind 
did  not  imagine  that  this  attempt  had  ever  been  made,  and 
much  less  that  it  had  been  made  with  success. 

The  condition,  therefore,  of  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  person,  ex- 
hibited only  a  dreadful  situation,  and  seemed  to  be  a  remedi- 
less misfortune,  in  the  order  of  nature.  We  know,  also,  from 
indubitable  information,  that  there  are  still  some  barbarous 
nations,  who,  (at  the  age  of  three  years  at  the  farthest,)  put 
to  death  those  children  who  can  neither  hear  nor  speak,  be- 
cause they  are  regarded  by  them  as  monsters. 

This  cruelty  makes  us  shudder  ;  but  the  prejudice  from 
which  it  springs  was  almost  universal,  until  the  present  cen- 
tury. Parents  thought  themselves  dishonored,  as  it  were,  by 
having  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  child.  It  was  thought  that  they 
had  fulfilled  the  whole  of  their  duty  towards  it,  by  providing 
for  its  nourishment  and  maintenance  ;  but  it  was  always  kept 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  by  confining  it  in  the  privacy  of 
a  cloister,  or  in  the  obscurity  of  some  unknown  boarding 
place.  At  this  day,  the  case  is  altered.  Many  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  have  been  seen  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  world.  The  exercises  they  were  to  perform  have 
been  announced  by  the  programmes  or  bills  posted  up  to  give 
notice  of  their  intended  performances  in  the  school,  which 
have  excited  the  attention  of  the  public.  Persons  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions  have  attended  there  in  crowds.  The  perform- 
ers have  been  embraced,  applauded,  loaded  with  commenda- 
tions, and  crowned  with  laurels :  those  very  children,  that 
until  then,  had  been  considered  as  the  outcasts  of  nature,  have 
appeared  with  more  distinction,  and  done  more  honor  to  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  than  their  other  children,  who  were  not 
capable  of  doing  the  same  things,  and  who  have  even  blushed 
at  it.  Tears  of  joy  and  tenderness  have  accordingly  succeeded 
to  sighs  and  lamentations.  These  new  kind  of  actors  were 
shown  with  as  great  a  degree  of  confidence  and  pleasure,  as, 
until  then,  had  been  taken  of  precaution  to  keep  them  out  of 
sight. 

The  national  and  foreign  gazettes  having  given  an  account 
of  what  had  passed  in  Paris,  under  the  inspection  of  consid- 
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erable  numbers  of  witnesses  of  distinction,  the  ordinary  les- 
sons of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  have  become,  in  some  manner, 
continual  exhibitions.  Every  day  are  to  be  seen  there,  learned 
men  of  different  nations,  and  persons  of  the  very  first  quality. 
Some  even  of  our  Princes  have  honored  them  with  their  pres- 
ence, and  foreign  Sovereigns  have  been  desirous  to  convince 
themselves,  in  person,  that  they  had  not  been  imposed  upon 
respecting  it  by  the  public  papers. 

Burying  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  retirement  and  seclusion, 
is,  therefore,  now  entirely  out  of  question.  Of  whatsoever 
family  one  may  be,  there  is  no  longer  any  blushing  on  account 
of  having  a  child  who  may  be  incapable  of  hearing.  Deaf- 
ness, which  seemed  to  be  only  the  lot  of  those  men  who  beg 
their  bread  through  the  streets,  (with  a  little  bell  in  their 
hand,)  now  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  one  of  those  cor- 
poral derangements  from  which  the  most  elevated  conditions 
are  not  exempt,  and  the  inconveniencies  of  which  it  is  easy 
to  remedy. 

Mr.  Ernaud,  Mr.  Perreire,  (a  Portuguese,)  and  Madame 
de  St.  Rose,  a  nun  of  the  Order  of  the  Cross,  in  the  suburbs 
of  St.  Anthony,  were  the  first  of  this  century  who  applied 
themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  without 
having  ever  concerted  together  the  plan  of  their  operations. 
I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  first  of  these  gentlemen,  nor 
any  of  his  pupils,  but  some  men  of  learning  have  assured  me 
they  succeeded  extremely  well.  The  religious  lady,  also, 
brought  up  and  educated  two,  (making  use  of  the  French 
manual  alphabet  and  natural  signs,)  one  of  whom  has  become 
completely  accomplished. 

As  to  Mr.  Perreire,  one  of  his  scholars  (Mr.  Sabourex  de 
Fontenai)  has  done  him  a  great  deal  of  honor,  and  is  at  this 
time  in  a  condition  to  compose  literary  works,  and  to  present 
them  to  the  public.  He  has  even  undertaken  in  his  turn  to 
instruct  some  other  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons,  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  whom  I  can  not  give  any  assurance,  not  having  had 
any  knowledge  of  it. 

Three  other  pupils  of  Mr.  Perriere,  namely,  two  gentlemen 
that  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  and  a  young  lady  that  appeared 
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before  the  late  King,  have  also  attained  to  a  degree  of  instruc- 
tion which  merits  very  great  commendation. 

As  to  myself,  the  way  in  which  I  became  a  teacher  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  is  as  follows,  not  knowing  (at  the  time)  that 
there  had  ever  been  any  such  before  myself. 

Father  Yanin,  a  very  respectable  priest  of  the  Christian 
religion,  had,  by  means  of  cuts  or  prints,  (a  resource  of  itself 
very  feeble,  as  well  as  very  uncertain,)  begun  the  instruction 
of  two  twin  sisters,  Deaf  and  Dumb  from  their  birth.  This 
charitable  minister  having  died,  these  two  poor  girls  were  left 
without  any  succor,  nobody  having  been  willing  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time,  to  undertake  the  continuance  or  renewal 
of  this  work. 

Thinking  therefore,  that  these  two  young  girls  might  live 
and  die  in  ignorance  of  their  religion,  if  I  did  not  endeavor 
by  some  means  to  teach  it  to  them,  I  was  touched  with  com- 
passion for  them,  and  said  they  might  be  brought  to  me,  and 
that  I  would  do  all  that  I  possibly  could,  to  that  end. 

Having  never  employed  myself  until  then,  but  with  theo- 
logical or  moral  subjects,  I  entered  upon  a  career  that  was 
absolutely  unknown  to  me.  The  method  by  the  use  of  cuts 
was  not  at  all  to  my  mind.  The  French  manual  alphabet, 
that  I  had  known  ever  since  my  childhood,  could  only  be  of 
use  to  me  in  learning  my  disciples  to  read ;  the  point  was  to 
bring  them  to  the  under standing-  of  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
Signs  of  the  most  simple  nature,  such  as  consisted  only  of 
showing  with  the  hands  those  things  whose  names  we  wrote 
down,  were  sufficient  to  begin  the  work  ;  but  they  do  not  carry 
us  on  far,  since  the  objects  are  not  always  before  our  eyes,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  of  them  which  can  not  be  perceived 
by  our  senses.  It  therefore  appeared  to  me  that  a  method  of 
combined  signs  must  be  the  most  convenient,  and  the  most 
certain  way,  because  it  might  be  applicable  equally  to  things 
absent  or  present,  dependent  or  independent  of  the  senses. 
This,  in  fact,  has  been  the  way  I  have  taken,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  such  a  method,  I  have  brought  up  pupils  whose 
public  exercises  have  been  seen,  and  to  the  lessons  of  whom 
there  come,  every  day,  persons  who  do  me  honor,  but  whom 
I  have  never  sought  to  attract  thereto. 
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For  a  long  time  past  I  have  been  urged  to  give  this  method 
to  the  public.  That  was  not  agreeable  to  my  fancy.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  difficult  to  explain  it  clearly,  and  I  apprehended 
that  it  would  not  be  well  received.  What  obliges  me  now  to 
let  it  appear,  is  this. 

Mr.  de  Saboureux,  Deaf  and  Dumb  from  his  nativity,  has 
just  composed  a  work  which  he  is  to  have  printed  immedi- 
ately. He  therein  supposes  it  impossible  for  me,  with  the  aid 
of  methodical  signs,  to  communicate  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
the  ideas  of  things  independent  of  the  senses.  He  had  already 
inserted  something  of  the  kind  in  the  "  Journal  of  Vendune," 
without,  however,  mentioning  my  name.  It  is  from  himself 
that  I  possess  this  anecdote.  But,  now,  once  for  all,  being 
unwilling  that  I  should  be  able  to  pretend  ignorance  of  it,  he 
came  himself  for  me  to  read  the  chapter  of  his  performance 
which  contains  that  assertion. 

How  should  this  gentleman  be  able  to  form  a  competent 
judgment  of  my  method  ?  He  knows  only  the  superficial 
part  of  it,  from  what  he  saw  of  it  in  some  portions  of  my  les- 
sons, at  which  he  had  been  pleased  to  be  present  from  time  to 
time.  He  has  never  examined  them  together ;  he  has  not, 
even  once,  been  witness  of  a  single  entire  lesson  in  all  its 
parts.  And  when  I  have,  in  his  presence,  made  an  explana- 
tion of  that  method  to  some  who  have  requested  it,  he  has 
very  well  comprehended  what  I  explained  by  writing  and  by 
signs,  but  he  could  not  understand  what  I  said  to  them  respect- 
ing it  viva  voce,  since  he  is  Deaf  and  Dumb,*  and  this  was 
certainly  the  greatest,  and  the  most  interesting  part.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  if  one  should  pay  any  regard  to  what  he 
says  of  it,  we  shall,  like  himself,  judge  of  it  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  This  is  what  has  determined 
me,  contrary  to  my  inclinations,  to  have  it  printed.  I  should 
wish,  for  the  benefit  of  human  nature,  that  Mr.  Perreire  had 
discovered  a  method  preferable  to  mine  ;  in  which  case  I 
should  adopt  it  with  all  my  heart,  and  with  a  great  many 
thanks. 


*  Mr.  de  Saboureux  had  not  at  that  time  acquired  the  faculty  of  conversing 
viva  voce. 
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The  folly  of  wishing  to  become  an  author,  on  this  occasion, 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  point  is,  to  endeavor  to  do  all  we 
possibly  can,  in  order  to  render  ourselves  useful  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  now  and  hereafter.  It  is  solely  with  a  view  to  this,  that 
I  am  going  to  present  to  the  world  the  two  methods.  Those 
who,  at  present  or  in  the  sequel,  shall  be  willing  to  apply  them- 
selves to  this  kind  of  instruction,  will  make  choice  of  that  of 
the  two,  which  shall  appear  to  them  to  lead  most  directly  to 
the  desired  end,  unless  they  themselves  should  discover  a  third 
preferable  to  both  the  others. 

[The  extracts  by  Mr.  Green  go  no  further  in  the  First  Part  of  the  book. 
The  preface  by  De  l'Epee  to  the  Second  Part,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  four  letters  to  a  friend,  explains  the  circumstances  under  which  these 
letters  first  appeared,  as  follows. — Ed.  Annals.] 

"  We  will  candidly  acknowledge  that  we  have  had  occasion 
for  the  exercise  of  courage  in  undertaking  and  prosecuting 
the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Some  learned  and 
respectable  friends  of  ours  could  not  without  pain  see  us 
entering  upon  a  career,  of  which  the  end  seemed  to  them 
unattainable.  Their  desire  would  have  been,  that,  in  devoting 
ourselves  to  the  service  of  the  public,  we  had  chosen  some 
other  work,  if  not  more  important,  at  least  more  promising 
of  success. 

"  Our  first  public  exercises,  in  1771  and  '72,  and  the  letters 
which  accompanied  the  programmes,  changed  the  tone  in  a 
measure.  The  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  made 
to  appear  as  a  work  less  difficult  than  had  been  previously 
imagined,  and  one  in  which  success  might  be  expected.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  programmes  and  the  letters  of  1773  and 
'74  to  produce  a  conviction  more  complete. " 

Letter  I. 

From  Monsieur,  the  Abbe  of  ,  Instructor  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to 

Monsieur  the  Abbe  of  ,  his  intimate  friend,  in  1771. 

You  are  astonished,  my  much  respected  and  very  dear 
friend,  that  I  should  teach  four  languages  to  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Girls.    "  Is  it  not  enough  (say  you)  to  undertake  and  to 
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succeed  in  making  them  acquainted  with  one  ? — Why,  then, 
even  two  ?  but  as  to  four !  Tis  downright  battering  the 
brains  of  those  poor  children  to  no  manner  of  purpose." 

You  are  not  singular,  my  dear  friend,  in  having  thoughts 
in  that  manner.  Many  other  respectable  persons,  and  of  real 
merit,  have  made  the  same  objection  to  me.  Now  then,  I  am 
going  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  motives  which  have  deter- 
mined me  to  pursue  this  conduct,  and  to  explain  to  you,  in 
the  first  place,  the  advantage,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  two 
different  languages. 

To  instruct  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  how  to  dispose  of  their 
organs,  in  order  to  express  sounds,  and  to  form  distinct  words, 
is  an  operation  which  most  certainly  is  neither  long  nor  pain- 
ful. Three  or  four  lessons  do  greatly  advance  this  business, 
if  not  accomplish  it  fully,  (by  following  the  method  of  Mr. 
Bonnet,  a  Spaniard,  printed  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.) 
The  business  is  nothing  more  than  to  make  them  acquire  the 
practice  of  it ;  and  that  does- wot  regard  me,  that  is  the  affair 
of  the  persons  who  dwell  with  them,  or  of  a  common  master, 
who  teaches  children  to  read. 

But  these  speaking  beings  of  a  new  fabrication,  aim  always 
to  express  themselves  with  brevity ;  not  unlike  a  little  child 
who  knows  no  language,  and  as  yet  only  lisps.  One  or  two 
words,  pronounced  more  or  less  distinctly,  and  accompanied 
with  signs  often  very  equivocal,  appear  in  their  eyes  as  entire 
sentences,  and  which  we  ought  to  understand.  If  it  so  hap- 
pens, that  we  do  not  divine  what  their  language  (which  has 
neither  rule  nor  order)  signifies  in  their  intention,  they  think 
it  is  our  fault,  and  sometimes  they  are  angry  at  it.  Our  mode 
of  expressing  ourselves,  viva  voce,  or  by  writing,  or  even  by 
signs  artificially  combined,  tires  their  patience,  and  they  do 
not  seek  to  conceal  it.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  dishabitu- 
ate them  from  their  arbitrary  language,  and  to  bring  them  by 
degrees,  not  only  to  understand,  but  to  compose  phrases  them- 
selves, without  which  we  should  never  be  certain  of  the  solid- 
ity of  their  education.  Now  I  conceived  that  I  should  succeed 
therein  by  making  them  learn  a  second  language,  the  words 
of  which  would  be  arranged  in  different  order  from  ours,  and 
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obliging  them  to  translate  from  that  language  into  French. 
It  was  that  determined  me  to  teach  them  Latin.  Besides,  the 
point  was  to  instill  into  their  minds  the  rules  of  the  construc- 
tion of  speech  : — Now  those  of  the  Latin  language  are  more 
precise,  fewer  in  number,  and  more  easy  to  retain.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  cases,  and  the  regimen  of  verbs  and  preposi- 
tions therein,  announce  themselves  in  a  manner  more  percep- 
tible, &c,  &c. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  Sir,  that  this  reason  reconciles  you  to 
the  Latin  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  May  we  not  obtain  the 
same  favor  for  the  Italian  and  Spanish.  "  Can  those  two 
languages  (say  you)  be  necessary  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  French 
Girls  ?  "  My  answer  must  be  satisfactory  to  you,  my  dear 
friend  : — No,  nothing  is  less  necessary.  "  Why,  then,  (you 
will  add)  why  make  them  learn  them  ?  " 

Why  ?  Because  I  am  mortal.  That  reason  surprises  you : 
Have  a  moment's  patience,  and  your  surprise  shall  not  be  of 
any  long  continuance. 

A  very  considerable  part  of  my  race  is  already  run,  since  I 
am  now  on  the  verge  of  threescore.  Tell  me  then,  if  you 
please,  Sir,  who  is  he,  that  shall  instruct  the  Deaf  after  I  am 
gone  ?  The  work  is  irksome  from  the  assiduity  that  it  de- 
mands ;  it  also  incurs  a  certain  expense  ;  and  it  brings  in 
nothing  :  three  stumbling  blocks  to  many  persons  who  might 
otherwise  be  in  a  disposition  to  apply  themselves  to  it.  I 
imagined,  then,  that  by  causing  my  pupils  to  perform  a  public 
exercise  in  four  languages,  an  exercise  in  which  any  one  should 
be  at  liberty  to  interrogate  them  in  either  or  any  of  the  four 
languages  that  he  would,  upon  the  subject  proposed,  (which 
they  have  not  been  made  to  learn  by  questions  and  answers,) 
the  result  would  evidently  be,  that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are 
capable  of  education,  as  well  as  other  children  :  consequently 
I  flattered  myself  that  perhaps  there  would  be  found  some 
Potentate,  State,  or  Sovereign,  that  would  be  desirous  of  form- 
ing an  establishment  for  them  within  their  dominions.  From 
thence  forward  there  would  be  some  one  after  me,  (it  matters 
not  in  what  country,)  who  would  continue  this  work  ;  and 
sooner  or  later,  other  Powers  or  States  would  recognize  the 
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advantage  of  it.  Is  this  illusion  or  error  on  my  part  ?  I  leave 
you  to  judge. 

You  will,  undoubtedly,  ask  me,  my  dear  friend,  how  are 
measures  to  be  taken  elsewhere,  for  this  instruction  ?  Noth- 
ing more  easy  or  less  expensive.  It  would  only  be  necessary 
to  send  me  some  one  intelligent  person,  with  a  method  and 
dictionary  of  his  own  country. 

I  can  give  the  firmest  assurance,  that  by  the  aid  of  my 
methodical  signs,  equally  applicable  to  :  every  language,  we 
should  understand  each  other  from  the  very  first  day,  of  what- 
ever tongue  or  nation  he  might  be  ;  and  that  in  six  months, 
at  the  utmost,  I  would  send  back  again  to  his  own  home,  this 
new  Preceptor  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  a  capacity  and  con- 
dition perfectly  to  manage  and  conduct  his  own  school. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  only  recompense  I  propose  to  myself  in 
this  world ;  and  I  do  most  expressly  declare,  that  I  never 
would  accept  any  other,  from  what  quarter  soever  it  was 
offered  me.  "  Gratis  accepistis,  gratis  date." — Matthew  x. 
8. — "Freely  hast  thou  received,  freely  give" 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  my  dear  friend,  that  the  almost 
universal  prejudice,  of  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
being  an  extremely  difficult  operation,  should  be  done  away. 
To  entertain  the  public  with  such  an  idea,  would  be,  on  my 
part,  mere  quackery.  The  work  is  extraordinary,  I  grant, 
but  it  is  not  difficult.  On  coming  to  my  house  to  be  present 
at  our  lessons,  every  one  expects  to  see  there  some  happy 
invention,  which  is  an  effort  of  art,  in  order  to  facilitate* lan- 
guage and  develop  the  understandings  of  my  pupils,  but  they 
only  find  a  very  simple  method  which  is  apprehended  in  an 
instant,  and  of  which  one  conceives,  immediately,  the  infalli- 
ble connection  with  success.  I  presume  to  call  to  witness  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  dukes  and  other  noblemen,  ambassadors 
from  foreign  courts,  magistrates,  ecclesiastics,  and  other  per- 
sons of  every  denomination  and  condition,  who  have  honored 
(with  their  presence)  some  of  our  lessons.  Patience,  attended 
with  a  great  deal  of  mildness,  is  the  principal  talent  necessary 
for  the  matter  ;  by  the  addition  thereto  of  order  in  their  ideas, 
and  a  small  degree  of  imagination,  nothing  else  is  wanting. 

Vol.  XIII.  3 
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The  ladies  sometimes  exclaim,  there  is  witchcraft  in  it ;  we 
laugh  at  that,  and  the  conjuration  does  not  appear  the  blacker 
for  it.  The  number  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  a  great  deal  larger 
than  is  thought  of.  I  have  taken  upon  me  the  charge  of 
instructing  a  score  and  a  half;  and  it  is  supposed  there  may 
be  in  Paris  about  two  hundred  of  them.  In  that  proportion, 
then,  there  must  be  about  three  thousand  of  them  in  the  king- 
dom. I  presume  that  there  is  the  same  proportion  in  other 
countries. 

Would  it  not  be  a  great  benefit  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  so  considerable  a  portion  of  human  nature,  who  are  almost 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  brutes  unless  instructed  by  somebody  ? 

These  are,  my  much  respected,  and  very  dear  friend,  in  a 
few  words,  the  reasons  of  my  conduct ;  these  are  my  desires 
and  my  hopes. 

Letter  II. 

From  the  Instructor  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  Monsieur,  the  Abbe  

in  1772. 

The  work  in  which  you  take  such  an  interest,  my  very  dear 
and  much  respected  friend,  has  not  hitherto  met  with  any 
contradiction  from  any  one  among  the  great  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  be  present  at 
some  of  our  lessons,  previous  to  their  making  up  a  definite 
judgment  on  the  subject.  The  simplicity  of  our  method,  and 
the  extent  of  the  application  that  may  be  made  of  it,  have  con- 
vinced every  intelligent  person  that  the  instruction  ot  the 
deaf  and  dumb  was  not  an  operation  of  that  difficulty  which 
has  commonly  been  imagined. 

But  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  criticise  what  we  are  ignorant 
of,  and  even  to  declare  to  be  impossible  what  hitherto  we 
have  not  seen,  and  which  we  persuade  ourselves  can  not  be 
done ; — a  conduct  held  by  some  theologians  in  a  very  small 
number,  (disavowed  therein  by  their  brethren,)  and  by  some 
philosophers,  who  have  even  explained  themselves  relative  to 
it  in  their  publications.  If  they  sought  the  light,  they  ought, 
undoubtedly,  to  propose  their  difficulties  to  him  who  must 
necessarily,  either  be  in  a  condition  to  solve  them,  or  not  have 
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any  other  part  to  take,  but  that  of  abandoning  an  enterprise 
rashly  undertaken,  not  having  found  the  means  of  succeeding 
therein. 

Some  reply,  then,  my  dear  friend,  must  be  made  to  the 
scruples  of  one  and  another,  although  they  do  not  come  home 
directly  to  us. 

There  are,  first,  some  theologians,  otherwise  respectable, 
who  pronounce  with  a  grave  and  decisive  tone,  that  faith  com- 
ing from  what  hath  been  heard,  according  to  those  words  of 
the  Apostle,  "  fides  ex  auditu"  {faith  cometh  by  hearing-,')  it  is 
impossible  to  instill  its  sacred  truths  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  those  poor  children  whose  ears  have  been  stopped  up  from 
their  nativity.  Let  us  then,  suppose  an  infidel  shut  up  by  the 
commands  of  his  superior,  and  totally  sequestered  from  any 
commerce  with  mankind,  but  to  whom  one  might  communi- 
cate any  writing  by  a  way  similar  to  that  mentioned  in  Julius 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  (a  letter  fastened  to  an  arrow.)  Will 
those  gentlemen  think  themselves  incapable  of  instructing  him 
by  that  method  ? — and  will  they  pronounce,  in  the  last  resort, 
that  even  with  the  aids  of  divine  grace,  he  will  not  be  able, 
without  a  miracle,  to  understand  and  relish  the  motives  of  the 
credibility  of  our  religion,  and  afterwards  to  subjugate  his 
understanding  to  the  holy  truths  which  it  inculcates  ?  By 
attributing  such  an  opinion  to  them,  I  should  think  I  dishon- 
ored their  intellectual  faculties.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  said, 
or  the  interpretation  renounced  which  they  give  to  the  words 
of  St.  Paul. 

We  know,  sir,  and  it  is  what  the  apostle  has  been  desirous  to 
teach  us,  that  the  mind  of  man,  however  penetrating  it  may 
be,  will  never,  by  itself,  attain  to  the  discovery  of  the  truths 
and  mysteries  of  our  Religion.  It  must  necessarily  be,  that 
they  should  be  announced  to  him  in  order  to  his  conversion 
from  darkness  to  the  light ;  but  it  is  of  very  little  importance 
whether  it  be  by  viva  voce,  (a  living  voice,)  or  by  writing,  that 
the  great  Work  of  divine  mercy  is  perfected. 

Let  us  hearken  to  a  celebrated  Doctor,  whom  we  all  re- 
gard as  a  celebrated  theologian,  and  one  of  the  most  skillful 
commentators  of  the  holy  scriptures;  (it  is  Estius  I  mean.) 
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See  in  what  manner  he  expresses  himself  on  this  text  of  St. 
Paul :  tt  The  reading  of  the  holy  truths  of  our  religion,  which 
is  effected  by  the  assistance  or  use  of  the  eyes,  is  comprised  in 
these  words  of  the  Apostles, '  Ex  auditu,'  (by  hearing.)  For, 
if  it  is  true  that  the  greatest  number  of  converts  to  the  faith 
have  learnt  the  holy  truths  only  by  means  of  the  ministers 
who  have  preached  to  them,  we  can  not  but  admit,  also,  that 
there  hare  been  a  great  many  to  whom  these  sacred  truths 
have  been  transmitted  by  the  reading  of  them.  The  holy 
Evangelists  were  written  in  order  that  by  reading  them  the 
sacred  truths  which  they  contain  should  be  believed. 

•* 1  These  things  have  been  written/  says  the  apostle  St.  John 
in  his  Evangelist,  (chap.  xx.  v.  31)  '  in  order  that  ye  might 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing  ye 
might  have  Life  in  his  Name.' " 

We  shall  not  dissemble  or  endeavor  to  conceal,  that  Estius 
adds,  immediately,  that,  with  respect  to  the  deaf  from  their 
birth,  St.  Augustine  thought  their  situation  even,  formed  an 
invincible  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the  faith,  quod  vitium 
ipsum  impedit  fidem.  But  the  reason  which  he  assigns,  so  far 
from  being  against  us,  becomes  a  proof  of  the  truth  we  main- 
tain. It  is.  says  he,  because  the  deaf -bom,  not  being  able  to 
learn  the  knowledge  of  letters,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
ceive the  faith,  by  means  of  reading :  u  nam  surdus  natus* 
literas.  quibus  lectis  fidem  concipiat,  discere  non  potest." 

Estius  did  not  know,  and  St.  Augustin  himself  had  not  con- 
jectured, that  one  may,  in  less  than  two  hours,  teach  the 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  an  intelligent  deaf  and 
dumb  person,  and  even  upon  the  spot  cause  him  to  make  use 
of  them,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  names  of  the  principal 
things  that  surround  us  most  nearly,  and  not  to  confound  these 
names  one  with  another. 

Still  less  did  they  imagine,  that  one  may  easily  learn  those 
deaf  and  dumb  (from  their  birth)  to  decline  and  to  conjugate ; 
make  them  to  observe  the  cases,  numbers  and  genders  of 
nouns,  to  distinguish  among  them  the  substantives  from  the 
adjectives  :  to  be  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  pronouns  and 
of  some  particles  which  are  put  instead  of  them ;  to  know 
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what  a  verb  is,  the  difference  of  the  verb  active  and  the  verb 
passive,  their  persons,  tenses  and  moods  ;  in  fine,  the  use  of 
the  adverbs,  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  Neither  did 
they  conceive  that  one  may  make  use  of  three  signs  of  speech 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

1st.  That  of  methodical  signs  artificially  combined ; 

2dly.  That  of  writing ; 

3dly.  The  language  even  of  viva  voce,  by  learning  them  to 
distinguish  by  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  the  lips,  the  cheeks, 
<fec,  those  words  which  are  addressed  to  them. 

This  last  will  appear  perhaps  incredible  to  many  persons,  but 
it  is  certain,  that,  from  time  to  time  we  dictate  our  lessons  viva 
voce,  and  without  making  any  sign  whatever.  The  operation 
is  somewhat  longer,  and  that  hinders .  our  making  a  constant 
practice  of  it,  in  which,  I  grant  very  plainly,  we  may  be  in  the 
wrong.  If  the  holy  Doctor  and  the  Commentator  on  the  di- 
vine scriptures  had  been  acquainted  with  these  different 
secrets,  they  would  have  been  certain,  that,  by  a  necessary 
consequence  from  their  proper  principles,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
being  able  to  read,  like  other  men,  they  were  capable  of  con- 
ceiving the  faith,  by  reading  ;  that  a  minister  of  the  word  of 
God  might  also  be  sent  to  them,  in  order  to  announce  it  to 
them  in  writing,  and  to  conduct  them  even  to  the  faith  of  the 
truths  of  our  religion.  They  also  would  not  have  failed  to 
have  added,  that,  in  that  manner,  those  words  of  the  Apostle, 
"  ex  auditu  fides"  might  be  accomplished  in  them  ;  and  that 
these  men,  happily  brought  this  length,  by  an  effect  of  the 
grace  and  mercy  of  God,  might  exclaim,  like  others,  in  holy 
transports  of  gratitude  and  joy  :  "  How  beautiful  are  the 
feet  of  those  who  announce  the  gospel,  who  publish  good  ti- 
dings," &c. ! 

Is  not  this  enough,  my  dear  friend,  to  convince  those  theo- 
logians, who,  like  Estius,  do  but  judge  concerning  what  they 
know  nothing  of,  but  of  which  they  might  have  informed 
themselves,  by  honoring  us  with  one  single  visit  ? 

Perhaps,  (and  they  would  not  have  been  the  first  of  their 
class  to  whom  it  had  happened)  their  own  tears  would  have 
been  an  affecting  proof  of  their  conviction. 
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The  philosophers  will  give  us  more  work. 

Some  of  those  gentlemen,  strongly  prepossessed  with  the 
principle,  (which  we  shall  not  here  discuss,  because  it  is  for- 
eign to  the  matter  we  are  treating  of,)  that  there  is  nothing 
in  our  minds  which  hath  not  entered  them  through  our  senses, 
regard  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  impossible, 
because  they  are  destitute  of  the  benefit  of  external  hearing. 

Have  we  then  but  one  sense  ?  Or  may  not  the  want  of  one 
be  made  up  for,  by  the  office  or  ministry  of  another  ? 

Let  us  begin  with  an  axiom,  which  we  learnt  with  the  first 
elements  of  logic — "  Ab  actu  ad  posse,  valet  consecution — 
One  can  not  regard  as  impossible,  that  which  has  actually 
been  performed. 

Now,  we  have  in  Paris,  (and  he  will  be  shown  to  those  gen- 
tlemen, as  many  times  as  they  desire,)  a  man,  deaf  and  dumb 
from  his  birth,  (Mons.  Saboumeux  db  Fontenai)  to  whose 
instruction  I  have  never  contributed  anything,*  who  main- 
tains, in  writing,  regular  disputations,  not  only  on  the  differ- 
ent subjects  of  common  conversation,  but  even  upon  sciences 
of  which  the  generality  of  mankind  are  ignorant. 

I  have  made  proof  of  it  myself,  many  times,  because  we 
have  not  always  agreed  in  opinion  upon  different  points  ;  but 
I  have  oftener  seen  him  engaged  in  controversy  with  other 
persons,  and  especially  with  a  gentleman  who  conversed  with 
him  (in  writing)  on  the  generation  of  plants.  The  conversa- 
tion led  them  on  as  far  as  the  production  of  mushrooms,  which 
occasioned,  between  those  two  gentlemen,  a  dispute  of  half 
an  hour,  that  became  very  lively  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  de  Fontenai  is  now  engaged  in  composing  a  work,  that 
he  hopes  soon  to  publish. 

I  defy  any  person  to  offer  any  solid  objection  to  this  demon- 
stration of  matter  of  fact.  But  let  us  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
subject. 

It  is  by  the  ears  that  we  have  received  instruction  ;  and  the 

*  It  is  to  the  talents  of  M.  Perriere,  that  M.  de  Foktenai  is  indebted  for 
the  instruction  in  the  French  language  ;  another  person  took  upon  him  to  teach 
him  his  religion.  Finally  he  taught  himself  many  languages,  by  the  assistance 
of  methods  and  dictionaries. 
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articulated  sounds  have  served  as  vehicles  to  the  various  de- 
grees of  knowledge  that  have  been  instilled  into  our  minds. 

Now,  ideas  have  no  more  natural  connection  with  articulated 
sounds,  than  with  characters  traced  in  writing.  Both  these 
means  are,  of  themselves  alone,  incapable  of  furnishing  us 
with  any.  It  is  necessary  that  a  kind  of  primitive  expres- 
sion, and  such  as  are  common  to  the  whole  human  race,  should 
give  them  activity. 

In  vain  might  one  repeat,  an  hundred  times  over,  to  a  child, 
the  names  of  door,  window,  chimney  ;  he  would  not  affix  any 
idea  whatever  to  those  expressions,  and  would  never  know 
what  was  spoken  of,  if  one  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  look  at 
those  objects,  or  if  some  sign  did  not  fix  his  attention  on  them. 

The  sign  of  the  eyes,  or  of  the  hand,  is,  then,  the  first  lan- 
guage, which  makes  him  comprehend  what  those  articulated 
sounds  signify  in  the  intention  of  those  who  pronounce  them ; 
and  every  time  these  same  words  shall,  in  future,  be  repeated 
to  him,  they  will  but  recall  to  his  mind  what  they  were  not 
capable  of  conveying  to  it  in  the  first  instance. 

It  is  the  very  same  with  respect  to  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  In  vain  should  we  present  to  their  eyes, 
upon  different  cards,  the  three  names  before  mentioned,  (for 
example,)  if  the  sign  of  the  eye  or  the  hand  did  not  announce 
to  them  what  we  mean  to  designate  by  those  different  char- 
acters ;  but,  having  directed  their  eyes  to  those  objects,  and 
having  made  them  consider  at  several  times,  the  different 
characters  that  we  have  described  in  writing  ;  every  time  that 
they  shall  see  those  characters  arranged  in  the  same  manner, 
they  will  recall  to  their  minds  what  we  wish  to  discourse  to 
them  of.  These  characters,  then,  will  become,  between  them 
and  us,  a  way  of  reciprocal  communication,  more  embarrass- 
ing indeed,  by  the  length  of  operation,  but  as  certain  as  artic- 
ulated sounds  can  be,  between  persons  who  have  their  hearing. 

It  will  be  asked  of  us,  perhaps,  how  it  is  possible  to  incul- 
cate on  the  minds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  all  that  variety  of 
knowledge,  which  a  conversation  the  most  ordinary  necessa- 
rily supposes.  How  ?  They  entered  into  our  minds  through 
our  ears  ;  but  each  of  the  forms  which  concur  to  express  them, 
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hath  been  preceded  in  its  principle,  by  some  exterior  sign  that 
ascertained  the  sense  of  it.  They  will  enter  into  the  minds  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  equally  well,  through  their  eyes,  because 
each  of  the  terms  that  has  been  marked  out,  by  writing,  in 
order  to  express  them,  hath  also  been  preceded  in  its  principle, 
by  some  exterior  signs,  which  taught  them  the  signification 
of  it. 

Are  all  the  words  of  a  language,  then,  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed by  signs  ? 

Yes,  undoubtedly ;  and  if  that  was  not  the  case,  their  signi- 
fication would  never  have  entered  into  our  minds  through  our 
ears.  It  was  needful,  in  the  beginning,  that  we  should  be 
apprized  of  the  convention  made  between  the  men  of  sucli  or 
such  a  country,  to  make  use  of  such  or  such  a  word,  in  order 
to  express  such  or  such  a  thing  which  is  shown  to  us.  These 
words  were  absolutely  insufficient  to  furnish  any  idea,  since 
they  had  no  natural  connexion  with  any.  The  language  of 
signs  is  more  expressive  than  any  other,  because  that  it  is 
natural,  and  that  others  are  not  so.  By  reducing  it  to  a  me- 
thodical art,  it  would  be  capable  of  forming  among  all  mankind 
an  universal  language.  Thus  our  signs  are  always  the  same, 
in  all  the  different  languages  in  which  we  instruct  our  deaf 
and  dumb.  This  is  the  language  which  we  constantly  make 
use  of  with  them. 

By  the  aid  of  methodical  signs,  they  write,  indiscriminately, 
whatsoever  we  wish,  (a  letter  taken  out  of  one's  pocket,  or  any 
other  similar  thing,)  with  the  dexterity  of  a  secretary,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  is  not  concerning  any  art  or  science  of 
which  they  have  not  the  idea.  Is  it  wished  to  have  a  witness 
of  it,  whom  it  is  not  possible  to  suspect  ?  Mr.  Perriere  hath 
made  the  experiment.  Having  done  us  the  honor  to  be  pres- 
ent at  one  of  our  Lessons,  and  having  placed  himself  directly 
opposite  to  me,  (with  the  table  between  us,)  having  at  his  left 
hand  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl ;  this  young  person,  under  the 
direction  of  my  signs  translated  to  him  in  writing,  the  five  or 
six  first  lines  of  a  letter  that  he  had  given  me  for  a  trial,  after 
which  this  gentleman  stopped  me,  saying,  "  That's  enough.  Sir; 
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/  never  would  have  believed  it : —  Why  !  you  must  have  as 
many  signs  as  the  Chinese  have  characters." 

The  difference  between  our  signs  and  the  Chinese  charac- 
ters, is,  that  the  latter  have  no  natural  connection  with  the 
things  they  are  to  signify.  Our  signs,  on  the  contrary,  are 
always  founded  in  nature,  either  by  seizing  it  on  the  wing, 
when  it  presents  itself,  or  by  bringing  it  back  by  analysis, 
where  it  does  not  offer  itself  in  the  first  instance. 

We  will  voluntarily  give  a  sort  of  general  prospectus  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  proceed  in  this  instruction. 

We  appoint,  at  first,  the  signs  of  the  three  persons  singular, 
and  of  those  of  the  plural,  because  that  is  what  is  easiest. 
From  thence  we  go  on  to  the  tenses,  and  moods,  and  we  give 
to  each  of  them  signs  which  connoisseurs  find  to  be  simple  and 
natural,  and  consequently  very  easy  to  be  retained. 

These  general  signs  are  equally  applicable  to  all  the  verbs. 
The  business  is  then  no  more  than  the  signification  of  each 
verb  in  particular.  When  the  idea  that  it  recalls,  presents  of 
itself  to  our  mind,  a  sign  which  may  at  once  be  understood, 
we  make  use  of  it,  and  all  is  said  for  this  same  verb,  in  all  the 
parts  which  it  contains. 

Thus,  for  example,  To  elevate,  to  pull  down,  to  thrust, 
to  press,  to  pull,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  &c,  are  terms 
which  make  themselves  understood  instantly,  because  the 
ideas  they  express  occur  immediately  by  the  signs  that  are 
peculiar  to  them.  The  person,  the  number,  the  tense,  and 
the  mood  in  which  they  ought  to  be  placed,  are  indicated  by 
the  general  signs  which  are  equally  applicable  to  all  the  verbs  ; 
and  children  who  know  their  conjugations,  find  no  difficulty 
therein.  But  when  the  idea  that  a  verb  occasions  does  not 
present  to  our  mind  any  sign  that  is  appropriate,  and  which 
may  forthwith  render  it  perceptible,  we  have  recourse  to 
analysis,  and  by  its  means  we  again  get  into  the  order  of 
natural  signs.  Thus,  for  example,  the  word,  to  believe,  in  the 
sense  used  by  divines  and  that  the  faithful  understand  it,  say- 
ing, I  believe,  recalls  to  our  mind  an  idea  that  can  not  be 
expressed  by  a  single  sign  which  conveys  the  full  force  of  it ; 
then,  therefore,  we  write  this  word  upon  the  tablet,  and  we 
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draw  four  lines  that  set  off  from  its  center ;  we  express  upon 
the  first,  the  knowledge  of  the  mind ;  upon  the  second,  the 
adherence  of  the  heart ;  upon  the  third  the  outward  profession, 
by  viva  voce,  and  upon  the  fourth,  the  privation  or  want  of 
clear  and  evident  sight.  We  then  pick  up  those  lines,  and 
lay  them  over  the  word  to  believe,  in  order  to  show  that  it 
contains  those  four  things.  From  thence  forward  you  see  us 
got  back  again  to  the  order  of  natural  signs.  The  yes  of  the 
mind,  yes  of  the  heart,  yes  of  the  mouth,  and  no  of  the  eyes, 
(which  is  executed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,)  being  joined  to 
the  signs  which  are  general  for  all  the  verbs,  we  have  all  that 
is  necessary  to  render  this  in  all  its  parts. 

But  as  this  same  word  has  often  other  and  very  different 
significations,  we,  in  that  case,  have  recourse  to  other  analy- 
ses, which  fix  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used. 

After  this  description  of  verbs,  it  will  easily  be  conceived 
that  we  have  other  general  signs,  in  order  to  express  the  other 
parts  of  speech,  viz.,  the  nouns,  whether  substantives  or  ad- 
jectives, &c,  and  that  for  the  particular  signification  of  each 
term,  natural  signs,  or  those  rendered  natural  by  analysis, 
furnish  us  with  everything  that  is  requisite. 

'Tis  in  this  manner,  Sir,  that  the  various  branches  of  knowl- 
edge and  learning  are  to  enter  through  the  eyes  into  the  mind 
of  our  deaf  and  dumb,  as  they  have  entered  ours  through  the 
ears  ;  and  if  all  I  have  just  said  does  not  make  the  possibility 
at  least  of  it,  appear  to  our  philosophers,  until  such  time  as 
they  come  themselves  to  have  ocular  demonstration  of  its 
execution,  it  would  be  useless  to  produce  any  other  arguments 
in  proof  of  it.  I  should  speak  to  the  deaf  indeed,  who  would 
be  so  much  the  more  so,  in  proportion  to  their  unwillingness 
to  hear. 

Still  other  objections  are  from  time  to  time  made  to  us, 
which  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  void.  "  Would  it  not 
be  better,"  say  some,  "  successively  to  instruct  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  all  the  truths  of  our  religion,  and  in  a  more  sum- 
mary manner,  than  to  dwell  so  long  a  time  on  one  single 
object,  such  as  that  of  the  Confirmation,  and  thereby  to  go 
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intothe  diff  erent  sentiments  of  theologians,  upon  the  ministry, 
the  matter,  and  the  manner  of  this  sacrament  ?"    I  reply, 

1st.  That  our  instructions  upon  this  article  do  not  interrupt 
our  usual  and  common  lessons  of  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  to 
all  our  deaf  and  dumb  collected  together.  They  are,  then, 
only  a  surplusage  of  work  to  us,  and  to  those  among  the  deaf 
and  dumb  whom  we  prepare  for  a  public  exercise,  and  who 
have  time  and  readiness  to  apply  themselves  thereto.  These 
lessons  are  not  given  on  the  same  days  as  the  others,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  derange  the  general  operation. 

2dly.  It  is  impossible  fundamentally  to  instruct  upon  any 
subject  of  our  religion  without  diffusing,  by  that  alone,  a  cer- 
tain light  upon  many  others,  and  rendering  the  understanding 
of  them  more  easy. 

3dly.  It  is  a  point,  to  demonstrate  to  those  persons  who 
obstinately  persist  in  thinking  to  the  contrary,  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  truly  capable  of  an  extensive  education.  Now 
a  simple  catechism  would  not  prove  it,  and  would  appear  to 
those  gentlemen  unworthy  of  their  attention.  We  consider 
this  article  as  very  essential,  because  that  States  or  Poten- 
tates will  not  determine  to  establish  houses  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  so  long  as  there  shall  remain  any  doubt 
of  the  utility  of  such  public  institutions. 

In  short,  say  some  other  persons,  why  keep  them  employed 
about  religion,  and  not  communicate  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  a 
variety  of  natural  knowledge  of  which  they  will  have  need  in 
the  respective  families  they  make  part  of  ?  I  believe  they  do 
not  think  much  of  the  matter,  who  form  this  objection. 

Is  it  possible  to  give  religious  instruction,  without  all  the 
words  that  express  the  knowledge  of  nature  meeting  together 
therein  ?  Can  one  (for  example)  explain  (as  we  'do)  the 
whole  history  of  the  Old  Testament  in  a  grand  detail,  without 
the  most  ordinary  and  the  most  natural  things  making  a  part 
of  this  explanation,  as  they  do  of  the  history  of  France,  or  of 
any  other  country  ?  Finally,  if  any  one  should  make  this  ob- 
jection to  us,  personally,  we  would  request  the  favor  of  him  to 
tell  us  his  age.  Immediately  a  girl  born  deaf  and  dumb,  should 
make  the  calculation  of  the  months,  weeks,  days,  hours,  and 
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minutes  that  have  elapsed  since  his  birth  ;  she  should  add 
thereto,  if  required,  the  seconds ;  and  after  having  summed  up 
the  total  she  should  express  the  amount  at  full  length  in 
writing.  I  suppose  it  will  be  concluded,  that  she  is,  evidently, 
qualified  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  expenses  of  a  common 
family.  As  to  the  trifling  articles  which  make  a  part  of  this 
disbursement,  it  will  be  wished  that  with  regard  thereto, 
(which  nevertheless  we  do  not  neglect  whenever  occasion 
offers,)  we  should  refer  to  the  persons  with  whom  these 
children  dwell,  and  to  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  who  never  fail  to  inform  themselves  respecting  them. 

Let  us  now  conclude,  my  dear  friend.  In  announcing  my 
own  desires  I  express  yours.  May  not  an  undertaking,  from 
which  religion  and  society  may  reap  great  advantage,  perish 
with  me !  May  it  not  expire  with  my  breath !  This  is  the 
object  of  all  my  wishes. —  Fiat,  Fiat. 

[We  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  extracts  were  con- 
tinued in  the  Palladium  further  than  to  the  end  of  Letter  II.  The  follow- 
ing passage  in  Letter  III,  in  regard  to  the  process  by  which  the  Abbe 
worked  out  his  method,  is  of  so  much  interest  that  we  will  translate  and 
annex  it  here. — Ed.  Annals.] 

It  is  to  necessity  alone,  and  not  to  profound  reflections,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  development  of  our  method.  We  had 
neither  constructed  it,  nor  even  conceived  the  general  plan, 
at  the  time  of  our  earlier  lessons.  Pushing  on  at  a  venture, 
and  without  either  oars  or  sails,  we  made  but  a  small  advance 
in  traveling  a  long  way. 

Our  necessities  made  us  industrious ;  and  as  at  every  step 
they  made  themselves  felt,  they  constantly  excited  the  im- 
agination, not  only  to  seize  upon  the  most  natural  signs  that 
were  presented  by  the  things  themselves  which  we  had  occa- 
sion to  make  understood,  but  still  further,  to  discover  by  the 
aid  of  analysis  several  signs  all  alike  natural,  which  could 
combine  themselves  in  an  instant  of  time,  so  as  to  render  the 
whole  force  of  a  word,  such  as,  embracing  a  complication  of 
ideas,  could  not  be  expressed  by  a  single  sign.  It  was  in  this 
that  the  difficulty  consisted,  which  also  we  encountered  when- 
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ever  it  was  necessary  to  point  out  clearly  the  real  distinction 
between  certain  synonyms,  such  as,  to  understand,  to  appre- 
hend, to  comprehend. 

Now,  it  is  the  collecting  together  of  these  different  signs, 
always  analogous  to  nature  on  a  first  or  a  second  inspection, 
and  discovered  one  after  another  by  consulting  this  same  na- 
ture according  as  occasion  demanded,  which  has  built  up  our 
method  complete,  without  requiring  of  us  any  other  labor 
than  that  of  bestowing  a  few  moments  of  attention  upon  each 
particular  operation.  With  signs  purely  arbitrary,  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  make  ourselves  understood ;  besides 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  not  have  retained  them  in 
memory,  and  that  we  should  even  have  caught  ourselves  trip- 
ping every  moment.  It  is  not  so  with  nature  :  one  never  for- 
gets that,  and  to  mistake  it  is  impossible. 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose  then,  to  inquire  whether  it  has 
cost  me  much  or  little  labor  to  gain  the  ability  to  make  my- 
self understood :  we  should  certainly  cheat  ourselves  in  ex- 
amining this  absolutely  superfluous  question  :  we  do  better  to 
come  to  the  point  which  is  of  essential  importance. 

Since  the  road  is  now  laid  open,  let  us  suppose  a  man  who 
united  patience  and  a  methodical  intellect  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  imagination,  and  that  it  were  desired  to  commit  to 
him  the  instruction  of  a  number  of  deaf-mutes ;  his  work 
would  be  attended  with  no  difficulty.  By  doing  us  the  honor 
to  give  attention  to  some  of  our  lessons,  he  would  get  hold  of 
the  thing  at  once ;  and  free  of  the  petty  embarrassments 
which  beset  the  original  invention,  he  would  make  more  pro- 
gress in  six  months,  than  we  did  in  our  first  five  o^  six  years. 


CONSANGUINEOUS  MARRIAGES,  AND  THEIR  RESULTS  IN 
RESPECT  TO  DEAF-DUMBNESS. 

BY  0.  W.  MORRIS, 

Instructor  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Among  the  many  causes  of  deaf-dumbness,  there  is  one, 
that  has  for  some  time  engaged  the  attention  of  scientific  men  ; 
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and  recent  investigations,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
give  it  an  importance  that  ought  to  engage  the  interest  of 
every  philanthropist. 

That  cause  is  Consanguineous  Marriages. 

M.  Maniere,  Physician  to  the  Imperial  Institution  for  deaf- 
mutes,  in  Paris,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine in  that  city,  says  :  "  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
most  ancient  religious  or  literary  monuments  of  nations,  the 
traces  of  this  idea  ;  primitive  legislators  have  given  rules  to  be 
followed  in  the  civil  constitution  of  the  family,  and  these  laws 
are  founded  on  the  consideration  of  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  relationship  of  individuals  descending  from  the  same  ori- 
gin. The  crossing  of  races  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
these  practical  views ;  it  has  necessarily  entered  gradually 
into  the  spirit  of  nations,  that  the  alliance  with  strangers  was 
a  guarantee  of  the  perfection  of  the  human  race ;  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  place  this  obvious  precept  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Christianity,  in  order  to  insure  its  fullest  practical 
development. 

"  Experience  has  pre-eminently  proved  that  in  the  repro- 
duction of  living  beings,  in  whatever  degree  of  the  scale  placed, 
there  are  beneficial  conditions  which  favor  the  result  and 
warrant  the  vitality  of  the  product,  not  only  for  the  present, 
but  for  the  future  ;  for  the  more  the  individual  is  perfected, 
the  more  is  the  duration  of  the  race  guarantied. 

"  Those  who  act  in  flagrant  dereliction  of  these  universal 
rules,  soon  experience  the  penalty  of  their  disobedience,  in 
suffering  the  disastrous  consequences  of  an  act  contrary  to  the 
precepts  of  experience.  Now,  marriage  between  near  rela- 
tives is  never  met  with  more  frequently,  than  in  the  localities 
where  deaf-mutes  are  born  in  the  greatest  numbers ;  as  in 
some  of  the  vallies  in  Switzerland,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
almost  shut  out  from  communication  with  the  neighboring 
countries,  and  present  all  the  conditions  favorable  to  these 
alliances  among  relatives." 

This  fact  has  been  established  by  investigation  not  only  in 
Switzerland  but  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  our  own. 
D.  Buxton,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  who  had  superior  facilities  for 
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examination  in  the  British  Islands,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
Liverpool  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal,  says  :  "As  regards  the 
marriage  of  blood  relations,  there  can  be  no  question  now  as 
to  the  great  influence  which  this  cause  exercises  in  the  pro- 
duction of  congenital  deafness,  as  well  as  of  almost  every 
other  physical  and  mental  defect.  In  an  inquiry  which  I  made 
sometime  ago, — from  a  large  number  of  persons,  I  found  that 
about  every  tenth  case  of  deafness  resulted  from  the  marriage 
of  cousins.  The  Irish  returns  make  known  170  instances,  in 
which  the  parents  were  related  in  the  degrees  of  first,  second, 
or  third  cousins.  In  109  cases,  only  one  child  was  deaf ;  in 
38,  two  were  deaf,  (and  here  there  were  four  cases  of  deaf- 
mute  twins  ;)  in  17,  three  children  were  deaf  and  dumb  ;  in  3, 
four  were  so ;  and  there  were  instances  of  the  occurrence  of 
six,  seven,  and  eight  deaf-mute  children  in  three  distinct 
families,  the  heads  of  which  were  connected  by  blood  relation- 
ship before  their  marriage. 

"  In  Cornwall,  Derbyshire,  the  northern  counties  of  Scot- 
land, among  the  stationary  population  of  Hertfordshire,  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Ireland,  in  remote  Norway  and  Alpine 
Switzerland,  the  proportion  of  children  born  deaf  is  very  large  ; 
for  here  the  nations  intermarry  with  each  other,  age  after  age  ; 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  same  people  are  found  fixed 
to  the  same  spot,  pursuing  the  same  occupations ;  no  enter- 
prize  leads  them  abroad ;  nothing  tempts  the  native  of  other 
localities  to  come  and  cast  his  lot  among  them ;  it  is  a  contin- 
ual process  of  transmitting  the  same  blood  and  sinew,  from 
generation  to  generation  ;  and  the  lowering  of  the  healthy 
standard  of  the  race  is  natural  and  inevitable." 

The  same  conclusions  are  applicable  to  our  own  country, 
in  many  of  the  more  isolated  settlements,  and  also  in  some 
newly  settled  portions  of  it ;  but  in  all  countries  where  there  is 
a  commingling  of  races,  and  where  we  find  residents  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  and  employment  for  all,  there  it  is  that 
congenital  deafness  falls  least  heavily,  as  for  example,  on  the 
borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  England  and  Wales,  France 
and  Switzerland  or  Germany,  and  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
United  States.    The  loosening  of  local  ties,  and  the  readiness 
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of  intercommunication  between  remote  parts  of  our  country, 
by  the  introduction  of  steamboats  and  railroads,  is  destined  to 
make  the  proportionate  number  still  less. 

Now  with  these  facts  before  us,  in  the  single  case  of  deaf- 
dumbness,  is  it  not  important  that  they  should  be  known  by 
all  our  fellow  citizens,  that  a  proper  course  may  be  pursued  by 
them  in  advising,  and  restraining  (if  need  be,)  their  children 
from  contracting  marriages  of  this  character  ?  But  when  we 
take  into  consideration,  that  this  is  but  one  of  the  results, 
and  that  one  not  the  most  fruitful  in  misery,  we  may  well  be 
amazed.  When  we  consider  that  blindness,  insanity,  lunacy, 
idiocy,  and  many  defects  both  of  body  and  mind,  follow  such 
connections  as  the  legitimate  consequences,  well  may  we  pause 
and  shudder  at  the  vast  amount  of  misery  entailed  upon  man 
by  the  violation  of  one  of  the  natural  laws  of  our  being,  and 
strive  so  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  the  subject,  that  we 
shall  not  require  to  have  laws  passed  forbidding  such  mar- 
riages, as  have  been  asked  for  in  some  of  the  states  ;  for  we 
can  not  admit  the  idea  that  any  person  properly  informed  on 
this  subject  would  act  contrary  to  the  sound  dictates  of  reason 
and  prudence. 

[The  Report  of  Dr.  .S.  M.  Bemiss,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  to 
the  American  Medical  Association,  on  the  subject  of  the  "  In- 
fluence of  Marriages  of  Consanguinity  upon  Offspring,"  was 
mentioned  in  the  Annals  on  a  former  occasion,  (Vol.  XI.,  No. 
4,  p.  255.)  In  that  Report,  the  results  are  given  in  833  in- 
stances of  such  marriages.  These  instances  were  collected 
from  various  quarters  in  our  own  country,  and  with  the  inten- 
tion of  embracing,  as  far  as  possible,  those  in  which  the 
results  were  favorable  as  well  as  unfavorable.  The  details  of 
each  case  are  given  with  minute  particularity,  and  the  facts 
collected  are  judiciously  arranged.  Though  not  offered  as 
by  any  means  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  subject,  the 
Report  presents  a  mass  of  evidence,  which  to  most  inquirers  will 
be  quite  convincing  as  to  the  reality  of  the  influence  affirmed. 
Though  in  multitudes  of  instances  no  defects  whatever  may 
appear,  yet  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  reverse  is  the 
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fact,  is  so  great  as  to  establish  the  tendency  to  some  defect 
as  a  general  principle.  Of  the  833  marriages  of  consanguin- 
ity, the  number  of  the  offspring  was  3,942.  Defective  in 
one  way  or  another,  1,134  :  Deaf  and  dumb,  145  ;  Blind,  85  ; 
Idiotic,  308  ;  Insane,  38  ;  Epileptic,  60 ;  Scrofulous,  300 ; 
Deformed,  98  ;  Died  young,  883. 

The  conclusions  in  regard  to  deaf-dumbness  are  stated  more 
particularly  in  the  following  passage  : 

"  I  have  made  great  effort  to  ascertain  the  probable  propor- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  and  insane,  in  our 
asylums,  who  are  the  descendants  of  blood  intermarriages. 
This  effort  has  not  been  successful,  from  the  difficulty  princi- 
pals of  such  institutions  find  in  gaining  the  requisite  facts. 
Parents  are  frequently  sensitive  on  this  point ;  and  it  is  a 
delicate  matter  for  principals  to  attempt  investigations  which 
the  friends  of  the  beneficiaries  suppose  to  be  unauthorized  by 
the  regulations  of  the  various  institutions. 

"  I  feel  satisfied,  however,  that  my  researches  give  me  au- 
thority to  assume  that  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  over  five  per  cent,  of  the  blind,  and  near  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  the  idiotic,  in  our  state  institutions  for  subjects  of  those 
defects,  and  throughout  the  country  at  large,  are  the  offspring 
of  kindred  parents,  or  of  parents  themselves  the  descendants 
of  blood  intermarriage. 

"  The  principal  of  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes  communi- 
cates the  following  statement : 

" '  Of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  cases  of  congenital 
deaf-dumbness,  twenty-eight  were  known  to  be  the  offspring 
of  blood  relations.  My  inquiries  have  not  extended  to  more 
than  half  of  the  hundred  and  eighty-three.  My  impression 
is  that  of  those  born  deaf  and  dumb,  at  least  one-fourth  are 
the  children  of  cousins.  It  is  very  difficult,  as  you  are  aware, 
to  get  reliable  information  on  this  subject.  *  *  *  One  man 
in  this  state  denied  that  he  had  married  a  blood  relation  ;  I 
have  since  learned  that  he  and  his  wife  are  first  cousins,  and 
have  six  children,  three  of  whom  are  deaf  and  dumb.'  " 

"  The  principal  of  another  deaf  and  dumb  asylum — a  close 
observer,  and  one  who  has  long  occupied  the  position — writes 
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as  follows :  6  Since  I  wrote  to  you,  a  day  or  so  ago,  I  have  re- 
membered that  we  recently  received  four  sisters,  the  children 
of  parents  who  were  own  cousins.  They  were  all  the  children 
they  had,  I  believe.  The  further  I  extend  my  inquiries,  the 
greater  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  I  find  who  are  the  children  of  . 
near  relatives  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  least  ten  per  cent,  are 
the  offspring  of  persons  so  related.' 

"  From  another  institution  for  deaf-mutes,  the  following 
tabular  statement  was  received  : 

"Whole  number  of  pupils,  139 ;  Males,  71 ;  Females,  68  : 
Scrofulous,  67 ;  Consumptive,  7  ;  Idiotic,  10 ;  Known  to  be 
offspring  of  kindred  parents,  21 ;  Parents  not  related,  32  ; 
Doubtful  as  to  relationship  of  parents,  58. 

"  This  estimate  shows  over  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  to  have  been  offspring  of  consanguinity 
marriages." 

In  the  American  Asylum,  this  point  has  been  made  a  matter 
of  regular  inquiry  and  record  in  regard  to  the  pupils  admitted, 
only  since  the  year  1856.  Of  158,  admitted  in  the  four  years 
from  1856  to  1859,  there  were  15  the  offspring  of  marriages 
of  consanguinity.  Of  41  admitted  in  1860,  only  one  case  of 
the  kind  is  recorded.  Some  instances  of  earlier  date  are 
found  on  the  record,  making,  inclusive  of  the  preceding,  25 
cases  in  all.  Of  15  of  these,  the  parents  were  first  cousins, 
and  the  others  mostly  second  cousins.  Of  the  25,  there  were 
14  born  deaf ;  and  of  8  from  these  14,  the  parents  were  first . 
cousins.  In  some  of  these  cases,  there  were  other  circum- 
stances in  existence  antecedent  to  birth,  such  as  are  usually 
reckoned  among  the  causes  of  deafness.  None  of  the  idiotic 
hearing  children  which  have  been  occasionally  introduced 
into  the  Asylum,  are  included  in  the  statement. 

We  would  suggest  to  those  who  have  the  charge  of  record- 
ing facts  of  this  nature  in  the  several  Institutions,  that  they  not 
only  note  the  ascertained  instances  of  consanguinity  between 
the  parents,  but  that  they  distinguish  the  others  as  ascertained 
not  to  be  such,  or  as  unknown,  that  is,  not  ascertained  either 
positively  or  negatively.    Ed.  Annals.] 
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TRIAL  OF  AN  UNEDUCATED  DEAF-MUTE  FOR  MURDER  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

N.  C.  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  / 
Raleigh,  March  14th,  1861.  j 

Editor  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  send  you  for  publication  in  the  "Annals,"  a 
copy  of  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Car- 
olina, in  the  case  of  State  vs.  William  Harris. 

Harris  is  a  deaf-mute,  about  55  years  of  age  and  has  never 
been  educated.  He  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Richard 
Fowler,  his  half-brother.  He  was  arraigned  for  trial,  in  the 
Superior  Court  for  Granville  County  last  spring,  when  the 
presiding  Judge  decided,  that  he  was  incapable  of  being  put 
upon  his  trial.  From  this  decision  the  Solicitor  for  the  State 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Reporter  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  privilege  of  having  this 
case  published,  and  I  think  that  it  will  prove  quite  interesting 
to  all  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching 
deaf-mutes. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Willie  J.  Palmer. 

[We  think  it  worth  while  to  preface  the  report  of  the  final 
trial  and  decision,  with  some  extracts  from  a  report  of  the  first 
trial,  as  published  in  the  Oxford  (N.  C.)  Leisure  Hour,  and 
copied  in  the  Deaf-Mute  Casket,  for  April,  1860. 

Ed.  Annals.] 

In  the  absence  of  Solicitor  Ruffin,  who  was  detained  at  home 
by  sickness,  the  duties  of  the  prosecuting  officer  were  per- 
formed by  Hon.  Thomas  Settle  of  Rockingham.  Hon.  W.  A. 
Graham  was  employed  to  assist  the  state.  The  following 
counsel  appeared  for  the  prisoner :  Hon.  R.  B.  Gilliam,  Hon. 
E.  G.  Reade,  M.  Y.  Lanier  and  H.  W.  Miller,  Esq.  The 
counsel  on  both  sides  are  noted  for  their  learning,  ability  and 
eloquence,  and  perhaps  a  more  brilliant  array  of  legal  talent 
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was  never  engaged  in  any  one  case  in  this  or  any  other  state 
in  the  Union.  After  the  prisoner  was  brought  into  the  court- 
room, Mr.  Graham  on  the  part  of  the  state,  arose  and  made  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  to  show  that  the  trial  ought  to  pro- 
ceed. He  contended  that  the  condition  of  the  prisoner  should 
not  prevent  his  being  tried.  Any  person  who  has  the  power 
of  speech  might  refuse  to  answer,  and  the  court  could  not 
compel  him.  His  counsel  could  enter  a  plea  of  "  not  guilty'' 
for  him.  His  answering  to  the  charge  would  be  mere  formal- 
ity. It  is  folly  to  say  that  because  the  prisoner  does  not 
understand  all  the  minutice  of  the  trial,  he  should  escape  pun- 
ishment. The  most  ignorant  negro  or  foreigner  from  Bagdad, 
who  could  not  understand  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, or  who  did  not  know  when  an  offense  had  been  commit- 
ted, was  liable  to  be  tried.  Ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse. 
If  a  person  has  the  discretion  of  a  child  fourteen  years  old,  he 
can  be  tried  for  treason  or  misdemeanors  of  any  kind.  Mr. 
G.  quoted  authorities  to  show  that  if  a  person  is  dumb,  or 
otherwise  incapable  of  pleading  to  an  indictment,  the  clerk 
of  arraigns  should  answer  "  not  guilty,"  and  the  case  should 
then  proceed.  He  does  not  escape  trial  because  he  is  mute  ex 
visitatione  Dei — by  visitation  of  Providence — any  more  than 
if  he  were  mute  of  malice.  Let  the  prisoner  signify  his  an- 
swer, if  he  can  ;  if  he  can  not,  let  it  be  done  for  him.  His 
guilt  or  innocence  must  be  ascertained.  The  peace  and  safety 
of  society  must  not  be  sacrificed  by  a  false  idea  of  humanity. . 
Every  right  shall  be  asserted  by  his  friends  on  the  trial,  and 
no  advantage  shall  be  taken  of  his  misfortunes. 

Mr.  Reade  in  reply  said  it  was  admitted  that  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  is  mute  ex  visitatione  Dei.  That  being  admitted,  it  is 
proposed  that  he  should  plead  to  the  indictment  or  that  a  plea 
be  entered  for  him.  It  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  juris- 
prudence for  a  person  to  be  required  to  plead  before  he  is  arraign- 
ed.  Has  the  prisoner  been  informed  of  the  charge  against  him  ? 
Does  he  know  what  it  it  is  ?  Do  we  know  what  it  is  ?  We 
may  have  heard,  but  we  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Before  the 
trial  proceeds,  the  prisoner  must  be  informed  of  the  charge 
against  him.    There  can  be  no  plea  entered  for  him  until  he 
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has  been  so  informed.    It  is  said  that  they  can  not  inform  him. 
Well  then,  if  there  is  no  way  of  communicating  the  charge  to 
him,  he  can  not  be  tried.    He  is  not  a  responsible  being  to  the 
law.    If  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  his  inability  to  understand  the 
indictment,  then  this  issue  must  be  presented  to  the  jury.  If 
the  jury  decide  he  is  not  able  to  be  informed  of  the  charge, 
then  that  is  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  we  can  go  no  farther 
with  the  case.    If  it  is  decided  that  he  is  able  to  be  informed 
of  the  charge,  then  another  issue  is  raised :  Is  he  capable  of 
understanding  the  trial  ?  If  not,  then  there  is  an  end  of  the 
case  ;  if  he  is,  the  trial  will  proceed.    Mr.  Reade  said  that  the 
case  alluded  to  by  Gov.  Graham  in  which  a  foreigner  was  pun- 
ished in  England,  for  an  offense  which  was  not  punishable  in 
his  own  country,  did  not  apply  in  this  instance.    Every  man 
in  his  senses  is  presumed  to  know  the  law,  and  is  held  respon- 
sible accordingly.    A  case  was  then  cited  in  which  a  mute  was 
tried.    In  that  case  the  jury  first  decided  whether  the  pris- 
oner was  able  to  plead.    The  indictment  was  read  to  him  by 
signs,  and  he  signified  that  he  was  not  guilty.    Then  another 
issue  arose  :  Is  he  now  sane  or  not  ?    It  was  then  proven  that 
he  was  an  idiot,  and  could  not  be  made  to  understand  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court,  and  of  course  he  could  not  be  tried. 
Three  points  are  presented  in  such  cases:    1.  Is  the  prisoner 
mute  of  malice,  or  ex  visitatione  Dei  ?   2.  Can  he  plead  to  the 
indictment?   3.  Has  he  sufficient  intellect  to  comprehend  the 
details  of  a  trial  ?  Mr.  R.  alluded  to  a  similar  case  tried  by  Jus- 
tice Park  in  which  these  preliminary  issues  were  raised.  A  per- 
son can  not  be  tried  under  the  following  circumstances  :  if  he  is 
insane  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  a  murder  ;  if  insane 
after  his  plea,  and  before  his  trial  until  his  phrenzy  is  over.  If 
insane  after  his  trial,  he  can  not  receive  judgment ;  if  insane 
after  judgment,  he  can  not  be  executed.  Mr.  R.  contended  that 
what  Gov.  Graham  had  said  in  regard  to  the  amenability  of  the 
most  ignorant  negro,  had  no  application  whatever  in  this  case. 
A  negro  could  be  instructed  as  to  his  rights,  and  could  chal- 
lenge any  juror  to  whom  he  might  object.   Has  the  prisoner  the 
ability  to  do  the  same  ?    Has  he  any  means  of  communicating 
his  wishes  ?  As  it  is  conceded  that  the  prisoner  is  mute  by  the 
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visitation  of  God,  two  preliminary  issues  must  be  raised :  is  he 
able  to  plead  to  the  indictment  ?  and  is  he  capable  of  under- 
standing the  trial  ?    Until  these  are  decided,  we  can  not 

proceed  with  the  trial. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Reade  said  that  it  was  proposed  that  the  prisoner  plead 
to  the  indictment  before  he  was  informed  of  the  charge.  In 
no  case  has  that  ever  been  done.  According  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights  every  person  must  be  informed  of  the  accusation  against 
him.  The  prisoner  is  as  much  entitled  as  any  one  else  to  this 
privilege.  Why  is  he  not  informed  of  the  charge  ?  The  ex- 
cuse is  that  he  is  not  capable  of  being  informed  of  it.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  his  capacity  in  this  respect,  there  arises  an 
issue  which  must  be  tried  by  some  tribunal  before  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  the  case.  It  may  be  submitted  to  your  Honor's 
decision  or  that  of  the  jury.  The  usual  practice  is  for  the 
jury  to  decide  it. 

Graham  said  that«the  prisoner  should  be  secured  in  all  his 
rights.  He  should  have  as  fair  a  trial  as  if  he  was  capable  of 
hearing  and  speaking. 

Mr.  Settle  said  in  making  the  supposition  in  his  former  re- 
marks that  the  prisoner  was  sane,  he  did  so  in  order  to  show 
the  impropriety  of  permitting  mutes  to  stand  silent  whenever 
a  charge  was  alleged  against  them.  It  would  be  establishing 
a  bad  precedent.  Whenever  hereafter  a  mute  is  charged  with 
murder,  if  he  should  think  proper  he  might  refuse  to  answer, 
and  thus  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  frustrated  and  the  inter- 
ests of  society  would  suffer.    If  such  a  rule  was  adopted,  much 

evil  would  follow. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

MOODY  FOWLER'S  TESTIMONY. 

I  married  the  prisoner's  mother.  He  is  about  52  years  of 
age.  I  think  he  is  sensible  because  he  has  exhibited  ingenu- 
ity and  mechanical  skill.  His  conduct  has  been  different  at 
times — sometime  good  and  sometimes  bad.  He  has  been  in- 
temperate in  his  habits  of  late  years.  Think  he  has  knowl- 
edge of  right  and  wrong.    Has  always  had  guardians  to 
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manage  his  property.  I  think  he  knew  it  was  wrong  to  fight 
or  commit  murder.  He  noticed  things  as  a  rational  person 
would.  Signified  to  me  many  times  that  it  was  wrong  to  kill 
any  one.  Would  make  signs  of  jail  by  placing  his  open  fin- 
gers across  each  other  to  signify  the  bars,  and  would  indicate 
hanging  by  placing  his  hand  around  his  neck.  Has  threatened 
to  kill  me  and  others.  Had  frequently  made  threats  against 
Richard  Fowler.  Did  so  about  three  or  four  weeks  before  his 
death.  Had  a  difficulty  with  him  about  that  time.  Took  his 
gun  and  signified  that  he  would  shoot  him.  I  interfered  and 
prevented  him.  Left  my  house  without  cause.  I  persuaded 
him  to  come  back.  He  replied  that  he  was  comfortably  sit- 
uated. Would  come  to  my  house  and  get  what  he  pleased. 
Worked  on  the  plantation  when  he  was  a  boy.  Afterwards, 
made  fish  traps,  stocked  guns  aud  did  many  other  kinds  of 
work.  I  think  he  has  a  good  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong. 
Think  he  knows  why  he  is  now  in  the  court-house.  Don't 
know  what  his  feelings  are  in  regard  to  myself.  Don't  know 
that  there  has  been  any  decline  in  his  mind. 

CROSS-EXAMINED  BY  MR.  READE. 

Prisoner's  mother  has  been  dead  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 
Her  death  made  but  little  impression  upon  him.  I  have  al- 
ways treated  him  well.  Know  of  no  reason  why  he  left  my 
house.  It  was  foolishness,  selfishness  and  stinginess  that 
caused  him  to  leave.  I  charged  him  as  much  for  board  after 
he  left  as  before.  Ought  to  have  charged  him  more,  as  it 
was  more  trouble  furnishing  him  his  meals  while  he  was  liv- 
ing in  his  house.  My  impression  is  that  he  knows  why  he  was 
put  in  jail,  and  why  he  is  here.  Think  he  could  be  made  to 
understand  the  charge  against  him.  I  don't  think  I  could 
communicate  it  to  him,  nor  tell  him  that  twelve  men  are  here 
to  try  him  for  his  life.  He  will  not  notice  me  now.  No  one 
can  communicate  with  him  better  than  my  son  Hillman  Fow- 
ler. I  have  no  signs  by  which  I  could  make  him  understand 
which  is  the  jury  and  which  the  judge.  Could  not  make  him 
understand  that  he  had  a  right  to  object  to  certain  jurors,  nor 
to  certain  witnesses. 
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W.  H.  Jones,  mill-wright,  had  been  acquainted  with  the  pris- 
oner over  thirty  years  ;  thought  he  was  a  man  of  sense  ;  that 
he  knew  right  from  wrong;  that  he  had  mechanical  skill. 
Gave  an  instance  in  which  the  prisoner  made  some  suggestions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  cogs  should  be  placed  in  a  wheel. 
Thought  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  could  understand  the 
trial.  Thought  he  would  have  made  a  master  mechanic  if  he 
had  been  instructed.  Don't  think  he  could  be  informed  that 
he  was  to  be  tried  by  twelve  men. 

Henry  Bullock  gave  several  instances  in  which  prisoner  ex- 
hibited good  powers  of  mind.  On  one  occasion,  he  gave  some 
workmen  instruction  in  regard  to  'leveling  water  without  the 
spirit-level.  Witness  thought  prisoner's  plan  was  much  easier 
and  more  expeditious  than  that  of  the  spirit-level.  On  another 
occasion,  he  showed  that  he  had  an  idea  in  what  way  a  mill- 
wheel  should  be  made,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  cogs 
should  be  placed.  Again,  when  a  mill-dam  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, prisoner  signified  to  the  workmen  that  if  they  did  not 
make  it  stronger,  it  would  be  washed  away  by  the  freshet, 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 

MRS.  FOWLER'S  TESTIMONY. 

I  am  widow  of  Richard  Fowler.  Have  known  the  prisoner 
about  eleven  years.  Was  present  when  he  killed  deceased. 
Heard  him  make  threats  about  five  weeks  before,  that  he  in- 
tended to  kill  him.  On  the  day  of  the  murder,  he  looked  very 
angry.  Appeared  to  be  mad  with  me.  He  left  the  house 
after  dinner  and  returned  after  the  family  had  been  to  supper. 
All  had  left  the  dining-room  but  myself.  He  seemed  very 
mad,  and  signed  that  he  was  going  to  kill  my  husband.  I 
told  him  he  must  not  do  it ;  he  replied  that  he  would. 

I  became  very  much  frightened  and  called  my  husband  who 
was  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  told  him  not  to  come  in,  that 
prisoner  would  kill  him.  He  replied  that  he  was  not  afraid  of 
him.  He  came  in  and  prisoner  shot  him  about  the  time  he 
had  reached  the  middle  of  the  room.  My  husband  never  spoke 
after  he  was  shot.  Don't  know  what  the  prisoner  did  then. 
He  would  always  get  his  meals  from  the  house  regularly.  Did 
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not  see  company  that  brought  him  to  jail.  Think  he  is  sen- 
sible. Don't  know  why  he  was  offended  with  Richard  Fowler. 
I  always  humored  him.  Saw  him  angry  with  Richard  often. 
Was  displeased  with  him  about  a  year  ago  when  deceased 
returned  some  goods  to  the  store,  which  prisoner  had  taken 
therefrom  and  given  to  the  negroes. 

On  Wednesday  before  the  murder,  deceased  had  removed 
the  garden  fence  where  prisoner  had  made  some  hen-nests, 
and  the  latter  might  have  become  enraged  on  that  account. 

Mrs.  Fowler  was  the  last  witness  examined  for  the  prose- 
cution. The  counsel  for  prisoner  then  had  their  witnesses 
called.  The  first  examined  was  John  Peed,  and  as  his  testi- 
mony embraced  the  substance  of  the  evidence  elicited  from 
the  other  witnesses,  we  publish  it  in  full,  and  also  that  of 
W.  D.  Cooke,  principal  of  the  North  Carolina  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind. 

JOHN  PEED'S  TESTIMONY. 

(This  witness  was  examined  by  Mr.  Gilliam.)  Am  well 
acquainted  with  prisoner.  Live  about  half  a  mile  from  him. 
Think  he  has  no  capacity  for  knowing  what  is  now  going  on 
in  the  court  room.  Don't  think  he  is  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing this  trial.  Has  not  sufficient  intelligence  to  make  a  de- 
fense, to  challenge  jurors,  or  to  understand  the  details  of  the 
trial.  Has  spent  his  time  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  prin- 
cipally in  fishing  and  hunting.  About  that  time  he  left 
Moody  Fowler's  house,  and  went  to  the  woods.  Lived  beside 
an  old  log  with  leaves  for  his  bed  for  several  months.  Moved 
from  there  to  an  old  barn  on  my  brother's  land.  From  the 
barn  he  went  to  a  small  house  in  which  he  was  living  at  the 
time  he  committed  the  murder.  His  place  in  the  woods, 
before  he  went  to  the  barn,  was  not  more  comfortable  than  a 
hog-pen.  A  few  pine  boards  were  placed  over  the  log  for  a 
shelter.  Had  no  means  of  comfort.  The  barn  to  which  he 
then  went  was  a  very  hard  place  ;  it  was  very  old  and  open. 
He  stayed  in  it  about  a  year.  Left  it  about  the  time  of  the 
large  snow,  some  three  years  ago,  and  built  himself  a  hut  in 
an  old  field.    It  was  about  four  feet  high,  with  boards  placed 
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on  the  poles  for  a  roof;  the  door  was  near  the  ground,  cut  in 
the  shape  of  a  crib  door,  and  about  large  enough  for  a  person 
to  creep  in  and  out.  Did  not  see  him  during  the  hard  win- 
ter. Examined  the  place  after  he  had  been  brought  to  jail. 
The  fire  place  was  on  the  outside  ;  the  floor  was  covered  with 
straw.  Don't  think  he  has  any  capacity  to  understand  right 
and  wrong;  don't  think  he  has  any  knowledge  of  God,  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  or  of  moral  responsibility. 
Had  no  respect  for  the  Sabbath.  Is  not  the  same  man  now 
that  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago.  His  mind  is  not  so 
good  as  it  was  at  that  time.  Don't  know  why  he  left  Mr. 
Fowler's.  Mr.  F.  always  treated  him  well.  The  widow  of 
the  deceased  is  a  very  fine  woman ;  was  very  kind  to  prisoner. 
Think  there  has  been  a  gradual  falling  off  in  his  capacity, 
which  is  more  manifest  of  late  years.  While  he  lived  by  him- 
self, he  would  come  for  his  meals  to  Mr.  Fowler's  house,  and 
would  carry  different  articles  of  food  in  a  coffee-pot.  Think 
he  knew  it  was  wrong  to  kill  Richard  Fowler,  but  did  not 
know  why  it  was  wrong.  Don't  think  he  could  understand 
the  moral  quality  of  an  action.  He  could  be  taught  it  was 
wrong  to  do  particular  things  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
some  brutes  might  be  taught.  Would  as  soon  kill  one  man 
as  another.  Was  a  terror  to  the  women  and  children  in  the 
neighborhood.  No  effort  was  ever  made  to  enlighten  his 
mind.  Never  received  any  religious  instruction.  Had  no 
idea  of  church  service.  Never  went  to  church.  Think  his 
mind  was  impaired  when  he  left  Mr.  Fowler's  house,  because 
he  had  no  reason  for  leaving  so  far  as  I  know,  as  he  had  al- 
ways been  kindly  treated.  Don't  think  a  man  of  sense  would 
have  left  a  comfortable  home  and  gone  into  the  woods.  Don't 
think  he  could  be  made  to  understand  the  progress  of  the 
trial ;  or  which  is  the  judge,  and  which  the  jury  ;  or  which 
counsel  are  to  defend  him  and  which  are  against  him.  Don't 
think  he  has  sufficient  intellect  to  understand  the  details  of 
evidence,  or  to  make  a  defense. 


CROSS-EXAMINED  BY  MR.  GRAHAM. 

Prisoner  is  a  man  of  property.    Most  of  his  time  was  spent 
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in  fishing  and  hunting.  Have  seen  sensible  people  do  the 
same.  But  few  in  our  neighborhood  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  for  religious  instruction.  Our  negroes  have  a 
chance  to  be  instructed  in  the  Bible.  This  may  not  be  the 
case  generally  in  other  localities.  I  know  but  little  of  pris- 
oner's mechanical  skill.  Have  heard  of  his  stocking  guns, 
and  have  seen  his  fish-traps.  Always  thought  he  was  a  dan- 
gerous man.  Have  had  but  little  opportunity  of  testing  his 
state  of  mind.  Think  he  knew  it  was  wrong  to  kill  Richard 
Fowler. 

RE-EXAMINED  BY  MR.  GILLIAM. 

I  think  he  knew  it  was  wrong  to  kill  Richard  Fowler,  not 
as  a  religious  or  moral  wrong,  but  in  the  same  manner  that 
we  might  teach  a  dumb  brute.  Think  he  had  no  remorse  01 
conscience  for  the  deed,  and  could  not  be  taught  the  reason 
it  was  wrong  to  commit  murder. 

WILLIAM  D.  COOKE'S  TESTIMONY. 

(Examined  by  Mr.  Reade.) 
Am  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind.  Am  prin- 
cipal of  the  State  Institution  at  Raleigh.  Have  been  teaching 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  twenty  years.  Have  taught  many  pupils 
in  that  time.  Have  had  ample  opportunities  of  becoming 
well  acquainted  with  the  capacities  of  that  class  of  people. 
Was  summoned  here  for  the  purpose  of  having  communica- 
tion with  the  prisoner  so  as  to  ascertain  his  capacity.  Have 
had  several  interviews  with  him.  Have  studiously  avoided 
alluding  to  the  deed  he  has  committed  for  fear  of  exciting 
him.  He  does  not  seem  very  communicative.  It  is  natural, 
however,  for  deaf-mutes  to  avoid  any  communication  with 
strangers  ;  they  are  generally  bashful.  There  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  The  prisoner  has  told  me  of  certain  occurrences, 
and  would  relate  the  same  incident  over  and  over  again.  I 
recollect  about  his  telling  me  several  times  about  a  deer  that 
was  given  him.  The  deer  was  confined  in  a  milk-house,  but 
was  killed  by  some  means.  Prisoner  had  it  prepared  for  food, 
and  placed  a  piece  of  it  in  a  school  boy's  bucket  one  morning. 
The  boy  did  not  like  it.    He  told  me  that  he  was  troubled 
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with  rheumatism  ;  that  the  doctor  had  given  him  a  very  troub- 
lesome plaster  upon  a  certain  occasion  ;  and  described  rheu- 
matic pains  and  the  manner  in  which  he  suffered  from  them. 
Told  me  that  he  knew  that  he  was  coming  to  the  court  house 
to-day,  but  when  I  asked  him  why,  he  could  assign  no  reason. 
He  could  not  make  me  any  answer.  He  could  speak  only  of 
things  that  had  actually  occurred.  From  his  habits,  mode  of 
life,  &c,  I  think  he  could  be  made  to  understand  a  certain 
act  was  wrong,  in  the  same  manner  I  would  teach  a  dog  to 
understand  that  it  was  wrong  to  bark  at  a  person. 

There  is  a  difference,  however,  between  the  prisoner's  ca- 
pacity and  that  of  a  dog,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain.  It 
is  said  that  he  has  made  signs  of  hanging.  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  man  has  no  idea  of  moral  responsibility,  no  idea  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  no  idea  of  a  future  state  of  existence,  no 
idea  of  legal,  moral  or  religious  restraint.  He  might  under- 
stand it  was  wrong  to  murder,  but  not  why  it  was  wrong.  He 
might  be  taught  to  know  that  a  thing  was  wrong  like  a  child 
of  five  years  of  age,  who  could  not  understand  the  moral 
responsibility  of  the  act.  He  could  not  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  he  might  kill  a  man  and  yet  be  innocent ;  that  he 
could  plead  "  not  guilty  "  to  the  indictment ;  that  the  case 
might  be  continued  in  the  absence  of  certain  witnesses  ;  that 
certain  counsel  were  for  him  and  against  him  ;  that  he  had  a 
right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  or  that  he  could  challenge  jurors  ; 
nor  could  be  made  to  understand  the  details  of  a  trial.  I 
don't  consider  mechanical  skill  any  indication  of  intellect.  I 
will  qualify  this  remark  by  saying  that  imitative  skill  is  no 
indication  of  a  sound  mind ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  invent- 
ive skill  is  not. 

Imitative  talent  in  a  person  does  not  prove  that  he  can  be 
taught  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Persons  are 
often  deceived  in  their  estimation  of  the  knowledge  of  deaf- 
mutes.  (Witness  here  gave  an  instance  of  a  young  lady 
placed  under  his  charge,  who  was  considered  by  her  parents 
very  well  informed  in  regard  to  religion,  as  she  had  given 
signs  of  conversion  at  a  protracted  meeting,  and  had  conducted 
herself  in  a  very  christian-like  manner  ;  but  after  witness  had 
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become. well  enough  acquainted  to  converse  with  her  freely, 
he  ascertained  that  she  had  no  idea  whatever  of  a  Supreme 
Being  nor  his  attributes.)  From  my  interviews  with  prisoner, 
my  opinion  as  to  his  capacity  is,  that  he  could  simply  be  in- 
formed of  the  fact  that  he  killed  Fowler,  but  could  under- 
stand nothing  in  regard  to  the  trial. 

Supreme  Court. — State  vs.  William  Harris. 
Where  upon  the  arraignment  of  one  for  murder,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  accused  was  a  deaf-mute,  and  was  incapable 
of  understanding  the  nature  of  a  trial,  and  its  incidents, 
and  his  rights  under  it,  it  was  held  proper  for  a  jury  to  be 
empanneled  to  try  the  truth  of  these  suggestions,  and  on 
such  jury's  responding  in  the  affirmative  of  these  sugges- 
tions, for  the  court  to  decline  putting  the  prisoner  on  his 
trial. 

This  was  a  preliminary  issue  on  a  case  for  murder  tried 
before  Bailey,  J.  at  the  spring  term  of  Granville  Superior 
Court. 

The  defendant  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  one  Richard 
Fowler,  and  upon  his  arraignment,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
prisoner  was  mute  by  the  visitation  of  God — having  been  deaf 
and  dumb  from  his  birth.  This  fact  was  admitted  by  the 
counsel  for  the  State,  who  moved  the  court  to  direct  the  clerk 
to  enter  his  plea  of  "  not  guilty/'  and  that  the  trial  should 
proceed  on  that  issue.  The  defendant's  counsel  then  objected 
that  he  was  not  able  to  plead  to  the  indictment,  and  was  in- 
sane, and  on  argument  the  court  refused  the  motion  of  the 
solicitor  for  the  State,  and  ordered  that  a  jury  inquire,  1st, 
whether  the  prisoner,  William  Harris,  is  able  to  plead  to  the 
indictment  against  him  :  2dly,  whether  the  said  prisoner  Wil- 
liam Harris,  is  now  sane  or  not. 

On  the  trial  of  the  issues  directed  to  be  submitted  to  the 
jury  in  this  case,  the  prosecution  called  sundry  witnesses,  who 
testified  in  substance,  that  the  prisoner  had  been  a  deaf-mute 
from  his  infancy,  that  he  was  then  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  had  a  comfortable  estate,  which  had  always 
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been  under  the  management  of  a  guardian.  That  when  the 
prisoner  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  mother,  with 
whom  he  lived,  intermarried  with  one  Moody  Fowler,  by  whom 
she  had  a  family  of  children,  among  whom  was  Richard  Fow- 
ler, the  deceased  ;  that  the  prisoner  continued  to  reside  at  the 
house  of  his  step-father  after  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  major- 
ity, and  the  guardian  of  his  estate  paid  for  his  board  :  that 
Richard  Fowler,  his  half-brother,  was  an  inmate  of  the  same 
house,  and  at  the  time  of  the  homicide,  and  for  some  years 
before,  was  a  married  man,  and  his  wife,  after  the  death  of s 
his  mother,  some  ten  years  since,  had  been  the  house-keeper 
of  the  family  ;  that  some  three  or  four  years  before  the  homi- 
cide, prisoner  ceased  to  lodge  in  the  house  of  Moody  Fowler, 
and  of  his  own  accord  first  took  lodging  in  a  neighboring 
barn,  then  in  a  shelter  which  he  erected  by  the  side  of  a  log, 
and  afterwards,  about  two  years  before  the  homicide,  he  con- 
structed a  small  hut  about  the  fourth  of  a  mile  distant  from 
the  house  of  Moody  Fowler,  in  which  he  lodged  until  brought 
to  prison  for  the  alleged  murder  ;  that  these  lodgings  were  all 
very  rude  and  uncomfortable,  and  especially  the  first  two  had 
exposed  him  to  severe  suffering  from  cold.  That  during  all 
this  time  he  continued  to  get  his  food  at  the  house  of  said 
Fowler,  and  either  ate  it  there  or  carried  it  with  him  to  his 
lodging  ;  that  he  was  not  required  to  work,  but  sometimes 
had  worked  on  the  farm,  and  did  his  work  intelligently  ;  that 
he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  fishing,  both  with  hooks  and 
traps,  the  latter  of  which  he  constructed  and  placed  in  the 
water  himself,  and  in  hunting  with  a  gun  ;  that  he  could  stock 
guns  skillfully,  and  did  work  of  that  kind  for  himself  and 
several  neighbors,  from  whom  he  received  compensation  in 
money,  and  varied  his  charges  according  to  his  opinion  of  their 
ability  to  pay  ;  that  he  had  also  made  intelligent  and  useful 
suggestions  to  mill-wrights  when  engaged  in  the  mechanical 
work  of  their  trade,  and  one  of  these,  a  witness,  testified  that 
in  his  opinion,  if  the  prisoner  had  been  educated,  he  would 
have  made  one  of  the  first  mechanics  in  the  country.  These 
witnesses  all  testified  that  they  considered  him  a  sensible  per- 
son ;  that  in  their  opinion  he  knew  right  from  wrong,  and 
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that  it  was  a  crime  to  take  the  life  of  another  person.  His 
step-father,  Moody  Fowler,  testified  that  himself  and  others 
had  learned  to  communicate  with  the  prisoner  by  means  of 
signs  ;  that  prisoner  knew  it  was  wrong  to  take  life,  and  that 
witness  himself  had  signified  it  to  him  very  often  before  the 
homicide,  and  that  the  prisoner  had  a  sign  to  indicate  putting 
to  death  by  hanging,  which  he  often  sigified  would  be  inflicted 
on  a  person  who  should  kill  another.  He  also  stated  that  he 
was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  and  generally  carried  his  gun, 
even  when  he  came  from  his  hut  to  the  house  for  his  food, 
and  some  four  or  five  weeks  before,  he  had  attempted  or  of- 
fered to  shoot  the  deceased  in  the  dining  room  of  his  house, 
when  the  witness  interposed  and  prevented  him. 

Charity  Fowler,  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  stated  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  homicide,  her  husband  with  a  friend  had 
taken  supper  in  the  dining  room,  and  walked  into  another 
apartment  of  the  house,  leaving  her  at  the  table ;  that  the 
prisoner  soon  afterwards  came  in  with  his  gun,  seeming  to  be 
very  angry  ;  that  he  sat  down  and  declared  to  her  by  a  sign 
that  he  would  shoot  deceased ;  that  she  remonstrated  with 
him,  that  he  must  not,  but  he  persisted  in  his  declaration. 
She  then  called  to  her  husband  in  the  other  room,  and  told 
him  not  to  come  in  there,  that  the  prisoner  said  he  would 
shoot  him ;  that  the  deceased  inquired  what  she  said,  and  she 
repeated  her  language,  as  he  walked  into  the  dining  room, 
when  the  prisoner  fired  and  the  deceased  fell  and  died  imme- 
diately ;  that  prisoner  went  off  then  to  his  hut,  and  did  not 
come  to  the  house  in  all  the  next  day  for  his  food,  which  he 
never  had  failed  to  do  before  ;  that  on  the  day  following  he 
came,  when  he  was  arrested,  deprived  of  his  gun,  and  carried 
to  prison.  Those  witnesses  also  severally  testified  that  they 
believed  the  prisoner  knew  that  he  was  then  in  court  because 
of  his  having  killed  Richard  Fowler.  When  asked  whether 
they  believed  he  could  be  made  to  understand  the  contents  of 
the  bill  of  indictment,  some  of  them  answered  that  they  be- 
lieved he  could,  but  no  one  professed  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate them  to  him ;  others  doubted  as  to  his  ability  to  under- 
stand this,  and  none  of  them  supposed  that  it  could  be  com- 
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municated  to  him  that  he  had  the  rights  of  challenge  allowed 
by  law,  and  that  he  could  be  made  to  comprehend  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses,  and  cross-examine  or  contradict  them. 
The  prisoner's  counsel  also  called  several  witnesses,  who  testi- 
fied that  the  prisoner  had  never  been  educated  in  any  school 
for  deaf-mutes  ;  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  responsibility  to  the 
Supreme  Being ;  never  was  known  to  attend  church  or  to 
have  any  sense  of  religious  duty  ;  spent  the  Sabbath  frequently 
in  fishing  and  hunting,  and  had  no  idea  of  moral  responsi- 
bility.   The  witnesses,  with  the  exception  of  two,  stated  that 
they  believed  he  knew  right  from  wrong,  and  that  it  was 
wrong  to  kill  the  deceased.    They  did  not  believe  that  he 
could  be  made  to  understand  the  contents  of  the  indictment, 
or  why  he  was  brought  into  court.    Mr.  Cooke,  the  Principal 
of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  this  State,  was 
examined,  and  said  that  he  had  endeavored  to  communicate 
with  the  prisoner  by  natural  signs,  and  found  him  capable  of 
narrating  occurrences  which  he  had  witnessed,  but  could  not 
discover  that  he  had  any  idea  of  moral  or  religious  responsi- 
bility ;  that  in  his  opinion  he  could  not  be  made  to  compre- 
hend the  indictment  or  his  rights  of  challenge  or  cross-exam- 
ination ;  that  deaf-mutes  were  very  rarely  idiotic,  and  he 
believed  the  prisoner  had  the  capacity  of  ordinary  uneducated 
deaf-mutes. 

The  counsel  for  the  State  moved  his  honor  to  instruct  the 
jury,  1st,  That  if  in  their  belief  at  the  time  of  the  homicide,  . 
the  prisoner  knew  right  from  wrong,  and  that  it  was  wrong  to 
take  the  life  of  the  deceased,  they  should  find  both  issues 
against  him.  The  prisoner's  counsel  moved  the  court  to 
charge  the  jury  that  if  they  believed,  from  the  evidence,  that 
the  prisoner  is  now  of  unsound  mind,  so  that  he  can  not  under- 
stand the  charge  against  him  in  the  indictment,  and  can  not 
understand,  or  be  made  to  understand  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  trial,  and  of  his  rights  therein,  they  should  find  the 
issues  in  his  favor.  The  court  refused  the  instruction  prayed 
by  the  State,  and  gave  those  prayed  by  the  prisoner's  counsel ; 
the  solicitor  excepted,  and  the  jury,  under  the  instructions 
aforesaid,  found  both  issues  in  favor  of  the  defendant.  Where- 
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upon  the  court,  reciting  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  said 
Harris  was  incapable  of  being  brought  to  trial,  ordered  that 
this  finding  of  the  jury  should  be  certified  to  the  County 
Court  of  Granville,  to  the  end  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  his  safe  keeping  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  or  other- 
wise, according  to  law.  From  this  order  the  Solicitor  ap- 
pealed. 

Attorney  General,  with  whom  was  Graham,  for  the  State. 

Miller  and  Reade,  for  the  defendant. 

Battle,  J.  The  proceedings  in  this  case  are  a  novelty  in 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  this  State,  and  but 
for  the  light  which  is  thrown  upon  them  by  some  recent  de- 
cisions, in  that  country  from  which  our  common  law  is  derived, 
we  might  find  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them. 

In  Rex  v.  Dyson,  which  is  reported  in  vol.  2,  Lewin  Cr. 
Cas.,  64,  and  also  in  a  note  to  Rex  vs.  Pritchard,  32  Eng.  C.  L. 
Report,  518,  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her 
bastard  child  by  cutting  off  its  head.  She  stood  mute;,  and 
a  jury  was  empanneled  to  try  whether  she  did  so  by  malice, 
or  by  the  visitation  of  God,  and  evidence  having  been 
given  of  her  always  having  been*  deaf  and  dumb,  the  jury 
found  that  she  stood  mute  by  the  visitation  of  God. 

The  learned  Judge  then  examined  a  witness  on  oath,  who 
swore  that  he  was  acquainted  with  her  and  that  she  could  be 
made  to  understand  some  things  by  signs,  and  could  give  her 
answers  in  the  same  way.  The  witness  was  then  sworn  as  fol- 
lows :  "  You  swear  that  you  will  well  and  truly  interpret  and 
make  known  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  by  such  signs,  ways  and 
methods  as  shall  be  best  known  to  you,  the  indictment  where- 
with she  stands  charged,  and  also  all  such  matters  and  things 
as  the  court  shall  require  to  be  made  known  to  her  ;  and  also 
well  and  truly  to  interpret  to  the  court  the  pleas  of  the  said 
prisoner  to  the  said  matters  and  things,  so  required  to  be  made 
known  to  her,  according  to  the  best  of  your  skill  and  under- 
standing.   So  help  you  God." 

The  witness  then  explained  to  her  by  signs  what  she  was 
charged  with,  and  she  made  signs  which  obviously  imported  a 
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denial  and  he  explained  to  be  so.  This  being  done,  the  Judge 
directed  a  plea  of"  not  guilty"  to  be  recorded.  The  witness 
was  then  called  upon  to  explain  to  her,  that  she  was  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury,  and  that  she  might  object  to  such  as  she 
pleased ;  but  he  and  another  witness  stated  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  her  understand  a  matter  of  that  nature,  though 
upon  common  subjects  of  daily  occurrence  which  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  seeing,  she  was  sufficiently  intelligent.  One  of 
the  witnesses  had  instructed  her  in  the  dumb  alphabet,  but  she 
was  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  put  words  together,  and  the  wit- 
ness swore  that  though  she  was  then  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  nature  of  the  proceedings  against  her,  and  making  her 
defense,  yet  he  had  no  doubt  that  with  time  and  pains  she 
might  be  taught  to  do  so  by  the  means  used  for  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  Judge,  (Mr.  Justice  Parke,)  then 
directed  the  jury  to  be  impanneled  and  sworn  to  try  whether 
she  was  sane  or  not ;  whereupon  the  same  witnesses  were 
sworn  and  examined,  and  proved  her  incapacity,  at  that  time, 
to  understand  the  mode  of  her  trial  or  to  conduct  her  defense. 
The  Judge  in  charging  the  jury  so  impanneled,  referred  to 
Lord  Hale,  who  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Yol.  I,  page  34, 
says :  "  If  a  man  in  his  sound  memory  commit  a  capital  offense, 
and  before  his  arraignment  he  becomes  absolutely  mad,  he 
ought  not,  by  law,  to  be  arraigned  during  such  his  phrenzy, 
but  be  remitted  to  prison  until  that  incapacity  be  removed. 
The  reason  is  because  he  can  not  advisedly  plead  to  the  indict- 
ment. And  if  such  person  after  his  plea  and  before  his  trial, 
become  of  nonsane  memory,  he  shall  not  be  tried  ;  or  if  after 
his  trial  he  become  of  nonsane  memory,  he  shall  not  receive 
judgment ;  or  if  after  judgment,  he  become  of  nonsane  mem- 
ory, his  execution  shall  be  spared  ;  for  were  he  of  sound  mem- 
ory he  might  allege  somewhat  in  stay  of  judgment  or  execu- 
tion. But  because  there  may  be  great  fraud  in  this  matter, 
yet  if  the  crime  be  notorious,  as  treason  or  murder,  the  Judge, 
before  such  respite  of  trial,  or  judgment,  may  do  well  to  im- 
pannel  a  jury  to  inquire,  ex  officio,  touching  such  insanity, 
and  whether  it  be  real  or  counterfeit."  The  Judge  then  told 
the  jury,  that  if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  had  not 
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then,  from  the  defect  of  her  faculties,  intelligence  enough  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  against  her,  they 
ought  to  find  her  "  not  sane,"  which  they  accordingly  did. 
His  Lordship  thereupon  ordered  her  to  be  kept  in  strict  cus- 
tody under  the  39th  and  40th  Geo.  III.,  chap.  9,  sect.  2,  till  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known.  A  similar  case  occurred 
afterwards  before  Baron  Alderson,  (See  Rex  vs.  Pritchard,  7 
Car.  and  Payne,  303  ;  32  Eng.  C.  L.Rep.,  517,)  when  he  refer- 
red to  Rex  vs.  Dyson,  and  said  the  course  which  Mr.  Justice 
Parke  had  pursued,  had  been  approved  of  by  several  of  the 
Judges,  and  that  he  should  follow  it.  He  accordingly  had  a 
jury  impanneled,  and  told  them  that  there  were  three  points  to 
be  inquired  into.  "  First :  whether  the  prisoner  is  mute  of 
malice  or  not :  secondly,  whether  he  can  plead  to  the  indict- 
ment or  not ;  thirdly,  whether  he  is  of  sufficient  intellect  to 
comprehend  the  course  of  the  proceedings  on  the  trial,  so  as 
to  make  a  proper  defense,  to  know  that  he  may  challenge  any 
one  of  you  to  whom  he  may  object,  and  to  comprehend  the  de- 
tails of  the  evidence,  which,  in  a  case  of  this  nature  must  con- 
stitute a  minute  investigation.  Upon  this  issue,  therefore,  if 
you  think  there  is  no  certain  mode  of  communicating  the  de- 
tails of  the  trial  to  the  prisoner,  so  that  he  can  clearly  under- 
stand them,  and  be  able  properly  to  make  his  defense  to  the 
charge,  you  ought  to  find  that  he  is  not  of  sane  mind.  It  is 
not  enough  that  he  may  have  a  general  capacity  of  communi- 
cating on  ordinary  matters. "  The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
that  the  prisoner  was  not  capable  of  taking  his  trial. 

We  have  stated  these  cases  with  more  than  usual  particu- 
larity, because  they  set  forth  clearly  the  .true  grounds  upon 
which  a  deaf  and  dumb  prisoner,  whose  faculties  have  not  been 
improved  by  the  art  of  education,  and  who,  in  consequence 
thereof,  can  not  be  made  to  understand  the  nature  and  inci- 
dents of  a  trial,  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  go  through, 
what  must  be  to  him,  the  senseless  forms  of  such  a  trial. 

Whether  arising  from  physical  defect  or  mental  disorder, 
he  must  under  such  circumstances  be  deemed  "  not  sane," 
and  of  course  according  to  the  great  authority  of  Lord  Hale, 
he  ought  not  to  be  tried.    The  allowance  to  prisoners  in 
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this  state,  the  full  benefit  of  counsel  in  everything  connected 
with  their  trial,  has  not  been  deemed  sufficient  to  change  the 
law  as  to  one  mentally  insane,  and  we  think  it  can  not  have 
that  effect  in  a  case,  like  the  present,  of  a  defect  of  the  phys- 
ical faculties.  The  proceedings  in  the  present  case,  includ- 
ing the  instructions  given  to  the  jury  by  the  presiding  Judge, 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  in  the  English  cases  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  we  now  declare  our  approbation 
of  them. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  when  a  jury  is  im- 
panneled  in  this  state,  in  the  case  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  prisoner, 
there  is  no  need  of  an  issue  to  inquire,  whether  he  stands 
mute  of  malice,  because,  even  if  he  could  speak,  and  yet  stood 
mute  designedly,  the  court  must  order  the  plea  of  "  not  guil- 
ty "  to  be  entered  for  him  as  required  by  the  Revised  Code, 
chap,  xxxv.,  sect.  29.  It  must  be  certified  to  the  court  below 
that  there  is  no  error  in  the  record.  Per  Curiam.  Judg- 
ment affirmed. 


FURTHER  SUGGESTIONS  FROM  MR.  J.  R.  BURNET,  WITH 
COMMENTS  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Mr.  Burnet  has  sent  us  some  further  remarks  on  the  ques- 
tions raised  between  him  and  the  editor. 

Mr.  B.  thinks  it  "quite  possible"  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
"has  only  lost  the  consciousness  that  his  ideas  of  words  are" 
what  Mr.  B.  thinks  they  really  are,  "ideas  of  sounds,"  from 
having  now  no  actual  sensations  of  sound  with  which  to  com- 
pare them.  Mr.  B.  says,  "I  would  suggest  to  him  an  experi- 
ment. Let  him  try  to  learn,  from  the  descriptions  given  in 
books,  or  from  living  examples,  the  pronunciation  of  certain 
letters  unknown  in  our  language,  the  French  u,  for  instance. 
Nothing  seems  easier  than  to  imitate  the  described  positions  of 
the  vocal  organs  in  uttering  that  sound ;  but  for  all  that,  I 
can  not  bring  it  into  the  company  of  those  old  English  articu- 
lations that  form  for  me  the  material  of  words."  This  test 
we  can  not  think  at  all  decisive.    Those  who  hear  can  not 
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bring  a  strange  foreign  sound  into  company  with  such  as  be- 
long to  their  vernacular.  So,  for  one  who  knows  words  not 
at  all  as  sounds,  a  new  conformation  "and  motion  of  the  organs, 
different  from  any  of  those  which  are  for  him  the  accustomed 
elements  of  words,  will  seem  to  him  unnatural  and  unfit  for 
such  a  use.    We  can  make  no  more  of  it  than  this. 

As  Mr.  B.  thus  calls  in  question  the  clear  and  positive  tes- 
timony of  a  man  of  intelligence  and  mental  discrimination,  in 
regard  to  his  own  sensations,  we  certainly  shall  not  presume 
too  much  in  venturing  to  doubt  whether  he  himself  is  not  mis- 
taken in  regard  to  his  own  case,  in  which  the  evidence  seems 
far  less  clear  and  positive.  Our  private  opinion  is,  that  he  is 
thus  mistaken.  His  ideas  of  the  sound  of  words  must,  to  say 
the  least,  be  something  very  shadowy,  if  he  can  suppose  that 
another  person  may  have  such  ideas  and  yet  not  know  that 
he  has  them.  We  are  at  no  loss  to  account  for  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  mistake  of  Mr.  B.  concerning  his  own  case. 
There  are  certain  peculiarities  of  the  movements  of  the  vocal 
organs  in  speech,  and  of  the  sensations  connected  with  these 
movements,  in  which  they  differ  from  other  sorts  of  mo- 
tion, and  from  other  sensations  connected  with  motion ;  yet 
without  differing  as  do  the  phenomena  of  one  sense  from 
those  of  another.  Thus,  rhythm,  accent,  quantity,  force, 
abruptness,  and  the  like,  belong  to  articulations,  as  felt  move- 
ments, apart  from  sound.  So  far  as  these  peculiarities  are 
concerned, — which  pertain  to  words  whether  as  sounds  or  as 
felt  articulations — to  either  alike, — the  semi-mute  who  has 
forgotten  the  sounds,  may  retain  the  ideas  of  words  which  he 
had  when  he  knew  the  sounds.  Further  than  this,  we  see  no 
reason  for  believing  that  Mr.  Burnet  has  at  this  time  any  ideas 
of  what  words  are  as  sounds.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
we  apprehend  Mr.  B.  will  yield  the  point,  after  reading  the 
statement  of  Mr.  C.  in  this  number  of  the  Annals. 

Mr.  Burnet  insists  "  that  there  is  some  sympathetic  connec- 
tion between  the  nerves  of  hearing  and  those  of  speech,"  and 
hence  "that  words  learned  through  the  ear  must  hold  rela- 
tions to  thought  and  consciousness,  quite  different  from  those 
held  by  the  mere  motions  of  the  organs  learned  through  the 
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eye  and  touch,"  and  that  "  for  the  free  use  of  the  mind  in  its 
internal  operations,  these  sensations  of  movement  require  to 
be  linked  with  another,  though  parallel,  class  of  sensations, 
originally  acquired  through  the  ear." 

For  proof,  he  refers  to  the  child  in  learning  to  speak :  "  that 
he  hits,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "among  so  many  positions,  upon  the 
right  position,  or  nearly  so,  must  be  ascribed,  I  think,  to  in- 
stinct,— to  a  sympathy  between  the  nerves  of  hearing  and  those 
of  the  vocal  organs."  Did  Mr.  B.  know  the  facts  as  they  are, 
which,  without  fault  of  his,  he  does  not,  he  would  not  reason 
thus.  It  is  only  after  innumerable  trials  and  failures,  that  the 
child,  in  first  learning  to  speak,  hits  upon  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  words ;  and  there  are  some  articulate  sounds  which 
some  adult  persons  have  failed  ever  to  pronounce  correctly, 
though  they  have  tried  ever  so  hard,  and  have  heard  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  ever  so  many  times.  Indeed,  Mr.  B.  must 
look  elsewhere  to  find  proof  of  his  theory ;  for  here  the  evi- 
dence is  all  most  decidedly  opposed  to  his  view. 

That  this  theory,  if  admitted,  would  indeed  tend  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  artificial  articulation,  is  true  enough.  But 
we  do  not  need  the  argument  for  this  purpose ;  as  of  course 
we  do  not  want  to  use  it  if  it  is  unsound.  Nor  does  the 
fact  of  the  actual  inferiority  as  an  instrument  of  thought, 
of  articulation  taught  artificially,  presuppose  the  truth  of 
such  a  theory,  and  so  prove  the  theory  itself.  The  pecu- 
liarly intimate  "  relation  to  thought  and  consciousness  "  of  lan- 
guage learned  through  the  ear,  is  a  result  of  the  free,  ready 
and  constant  intercommunication  by  means  of  it,  which  we 
referred  to  as  "the  early  training"  that  preceded  the  loss  of 
hearing,  and  was  also  the  more  effectual  as  it  was  en- 
joyed in  early  life, — though  the  latter  was  not  exactly  the 
essential  point. 

This  advantage  is  not  possible  with  articulation  artificially 
taught,  even  in  circumstances  the  most  favorable  that  can  be 
supposed,  and  far  more  favorable  of  course  than  can  be  prac- 
tically realized.  There  are  two  things  for  which  this  free  in- 
tercommunication is  essential ;  and  if  had  in  early  life,  so  much 
the  better.    One  is  to  bring  about  the  association,  the  interlink- 
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ing,  of  the  ideas  with  the  words.  The  other  is,  to  gain  a  facile 
mental  mastery  over  the  mere  words,  without  respect  to  their 
significance.  Words  are  called  a  vehicle  or  instrument  of 
thought :  the  mere  driving  of  the  vehicle  is  an  operation  in- 
dependent of  the  carrying  of  the  freight ;  the  mere  running  of 
the  machine  is  a  thing  different  from  the  work  it  accomplishes 
upon  its  proper  material.  This  subordinate  operation,  which 
is  worth  nothing  without  the  other,  is  the  one  the  least  diffi- 
cult of  attainment  with  artificial  articulation  :  it  is,  however, 
really  difficult ;  for  rapidity  and  facility  in  the  internal,  men- 
tal use,  will  depend  much  on  rapidity  and  facility  in  the  exter- 
nal, oral  use ;  and  the  latter  are  not  easy  of  acquirement. 
Besides,  so  far  as  the  linking  of  thought  with  word  is  unat- 
tained,  the  mere  moving  of  the  empty  vehicle,  the  running  of 
the  machine  and  doing  no  work  with  it,  would  have  no  motive, 
and  hence  the  needful  practice  would  be  wanting.  Nor  would 
any  such  practice  be  of  much  service.  Before  language  is 
understood,  practice  with  it  can  not  make  it  available  as  an 
instrument  of  thought,  and  may  prove  a  disadvantage,  to  be 
countervailed  by  subsequent  effort.  Language  must  be  un- 
derstood readily  and  without  hesitation,  before  practice  can 
give  facility  in  its  use  as  an  actual  vehicle  and  instrument  of 
thought, — as  an  aid  to  the  memory  and  the  knowledge  of 
things,  and  to  the  imaginative  and  the  reasoning  processes. 
The  pre-requisite  of  a  thorough  and  ready  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  is  as  much  essential  to  any  servicable 
practice  in  their  internal  use,  as  it  is  to  any  successful  em- 
ployment of  them  in  external  expression.  We  trust  Mr.  Bur- 
net will  see  that  our  views  are  very  far  from  sustaining  the 
claims  of  those  who  advocate  artifical  articulation,  and  are 
also  quite  consistent  with  the  imperfect  results  which  are  actu- 
ally realized  through  that  method. 

"  As  to  the  other  point,"  proceeds  Mr.  B.,  "  the  ability  of 
deaf-mutes  to  conceive  words  under  their  written  form,  I 
admit,  in  the  light  of  the  testimony  of  some  deaf-mutes,  that 
this  is  possible, — (which,  indeed,  I  never  denied,)  and  also 
that  it  is  actually  done  to  a  greater  extent  than  I  once  sup- 
posed.   What  I  did  doubt  and  still  doubt,  is  that  the  written 
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forms  of  words,  passing  through  the  mind  as  mere  written 
forms,  furnish  a  medium  of  thought  and  reasoning  which, 
(except  possibly  by  some  rarely  constituted  minds,)  will  ever 
maintain  the  competition  with  gestures,  so  that  deaf-mutes 
can  be  expected  to  realize  the  dreams  of  some  of  their  teach- 
ers, by  thinking  habitually  in  words  under  this  form.  By  the 
aid  of  a  syllabic  manual  alphabet,  if  one  can  be  devised  suffi- 
ciently simple  and  convenient,  I  believe  they  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  attain  the  ability  to  think  habitually  in  words. 
Of  course,  this  is  not  intended  so  much  for  an  argument,  as  a 
statement  of  my  views,  which  you  seem  to  me  not  to  have  fully 
apprehended.  I  have  already,  I  believe,  given  my  reasons,  and 
forbear  to  repeat  them,  both  from  want  of  time,  and  a  fear  of 
becoming  too  tedious. 

66  The  facts  cited  by  Mr.  Booth  seem  to  me  to  denote  that 
many  men  possess  in  a  small  degree  that  faculty,  (the  higher 
degree  of  which  is  very  rare,)  of  following  two  series  of  ideas 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  said  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  Julian 
the  Apostate,  that  he  could  read,  write,  and  listen  to  the  con- 
versation of  a  friend,  at  the  same  time.  I  suppose  most  men 
who  write  much,  can  write  some  familiar  word,  while  repeat- 
ing something  else ;  or  vice  versa  can  repeat  some  familiar 
line  of  poetry  while  writing  something  that  does  not  require 
much  thought. 

"  Do  you  hold  that  the  treasuring  up  and  combining  of  words 
is  the  office  of  a  special  faculty  of  the  mind  ?  If  so,  does  not  it 
follow  that  this  faculty  deals  much  more  naturally  with  artic- 
ulate sounds,  than  with  a  congeries  of  black  lines,  or  a  series 
of  unseen  muscular  contortions  ?" 


FURTHER  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  W.  M.  CHAMBERLAIN  OF 
HIS  SENSATIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  SOUND. 

[Mr.  Chamberlain's  account  of  his  experience  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Annals,  will  be  remembered.  In  reply  to  some  queries  suggested  by  that 
communication,  he  has  given  us  on  some  points  a  more  minute  statement, 
which  will  be  found  of  rare  value  and  interest.] 

I  recollect  occasions  on  which  I  must  have  heard  sounds, 
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but  do  not  recollect  the  sounds  themselves,  nor  any  impres- 
sions connected  with  them.  For  instance,  one  occasion  is 
indelibly  stamped  on  my  memory,  when  a  party  of  men  dis- 
guised as  Indians,  on  their  way  to  a  sham  fight,  passed  the 
house  with  drum  and  fife,  whooping  and  yelling  like  madmen. 
One  of  them  left  the  ranks,  and  stepping  towards  the  house, 
leveled  his  gun  at  me  ;  the  action,  coupled  with  his  outlandish 
dress  and  hideously  painted  face,  dreadfully  frightened  me, 
and  left  a  permanent  impression.  I  remember  seeing  the 
drum  and  fife,  also  the  actions  of  the  men,  and  the  contortions 
of  countenance  attendant  on  the  whoops  and  yells  to  which 
they  gave  utterance  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  the  sound  of 
either  of  them,  although  I  must  have  heard  it,  as  I  was  not 
then  deaf.  The  impressions  which  I  can  recollect,  are  mostly 
derived  from  or  connected  with  the  eye.  In  no  one  case  can 
I  detect  any  connection  with  the  ear. 

The  illness  which  occasioned  my  deafness  was  of  three 
months  duration,  and  was  terribly  severe.  For  two  weeks  I 
was  insensible  to  all  around,  reduced  to  a  skeleton  and  given 
up  by  the  physician.  My  parents,  however,  would  not  give 
up  their,  then,  only  child,  and  I  ultimately  began  to  mend. 
As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  sit  up  any  length  of  time,  I  began 
to  inquire  for  a  book  which  I  had  been  reading  when  taken 
sick,  and  had  no  rest  till  it  was  found  for  me,  when,  turning 
to  the  place  where  I  had  left  off,  I  continued  the  reading 
thereof.  So  you  see  my  illness  did  not  obliterate  the  memory 
of  previous  things.  The  above  facts  I  have  from  my  mother, 
who  is  with  me  at  present. 

By  the  way,  in  preparing  my  lecture  on  Dr.  Kitto,*  I  came 
across  an  incident  in  his  experience,  exactly  similar  to  what  I 
have  just  related ;  and  in  many  other  points  do  I  recognize 
traits  which  I  have  long  known  to  belong  to  myself.  It  would 
seem  that  semi-mutes  do  resemble  each  other  sometimes,  in 
many  experiences  and  peculiarities. 

I  lived  at  the  same  place  for  some  time  after  my  loss  of 
hearing. 


*  Delivered  before  the  Christian  Union  of  Deaf-mutes  in  Boston. 
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58     Further  Statement  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Chamberlain, 

In  speaking  inaudibly,  and  in  moving  the  fingers,  the  sen- 
sations are  of  the  same  character.  In  speaking  aloud,  I  feel 
as  if  my  chest  was  a  sounding-board,  on  which  the  voice,  or 
sound  of  the  voice,  has  to  strike  before  I  am  conscious  or  cer- 
tain of  having  spoken  aloud.  Of  course  this  is  when  I  ob- 
serve, or  pay  attention  to  the  subject.  Otherwise,  there  is  the 
mechanical  consciousness,  (I  don't  know  what  else  to  call  it,) 
of  having  made  a  noise.  The  sensation  is  a  difficult  one  to 
express  on  paper,  and  you  will  please  make  the  most  of  the 
description  I  have  given,  which  is  rather  vague,  but  the  best 
I  can  do  now. 

The  bark  of  a  dog,  if  near  me  ;  the  report  of  a  cannon  or 
gun ;  the  crack  of  a  rifle  ;  the  beat  of  a  drum  or  gong  ;  and 
other  similar  external  sounds  ;  all  produce  on  me,  when 
within  range,  a  vibration  or  jar  on  the  chest ;  the  difference 
between  their  action  and  that  of  my  own  voice  being,  that 
these  sounds  plainly  strike  on  the  outside,  and  my  voice, 
it  is  equally  plain  to  me,  operates  on  the  inside.  They  all 
operate  in  this  way  alike,  but  are  not  all  the  same  to  my  per- 
ception. I  can  distinguish  that  a  dog  is  barking  without 
seeing  him  ;  and  can  also  tell  the  report  of  a  cannon  from 
that  of  a  gun,  by  the  heavier  vibrations.  Leaning  against  my 
window,  I  can,  on  public  occasions,  count  the  guns  fired  on 
Boston  Common,  eleven  miles  off",  with  a  favorable  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  report  of  a  gun  and  the  crack  of  a  rifle 
are  two  different  things  to  me,  and  I  can  tell  one  from  the. 
other ;  a  drum  and  gong  are  not  distinguishable  by  the  vibra- 
tions. When  I  stand  near  a  full  Brass  Band,  say  twenty 
pieces,  the  only  noise  I  am  aware  of  is  that  of  the  Drums  and 
Cymbals.  Wind  instruments  pass  me  by  "  like  the  idle  wind," 
only  with  less  impression. 

All  external  sounds  conveyed  to  me  through  the  atmos- 
phere, seem  to  partake  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  an  invis- 
ible hand,  striking,  with  more  or  less  force,  on  the  outside  of 
my  chest.  The  hand,  however,  must  be  very  broad  and  even, 
as  the  blows  embrace  the  whole  extent  of  lungs  of  which  I 
am  possessed. 

Thunder,  when  tolerably  heavy,  is  generally  apparent  to 
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me  through  a  sense  of  percussion.  But  if  I  did  not  happen 
to  know  that  it  thundered  from  the  fact  of  its  raining,  <fcc,  I 
should  think  a  heavy  wagon  was  rumbling  past  the  house, 
the  sensations  being  identical  in  both  cases.  In  discharging  a 
gun  from  my  shoulder,  I  feel  none  of  the  percussion  produced 
on  me  by  its  discharge  in  the  hands  of  another  ;  I  feel  only 
the  recoil  of  the  piece,  and  the  sensation  goes  no  further  than 
the  shoulder,  except  the  gun  be  overcharged,  when  it  is  apt 
to  score  one  on  my  cheek  bone. 

Outside  a  church  or  belfry,  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
peal  of  bells,  unless  I  lean  against  the  structure,  when,  if  it 
be  of  a  vibratory  nature,  as  wood,  the  vibrations  communi- 
cate themselves  to  me  through  the  point  of  contact.  If  the 
tower  be  brick  or  stone,  no  sensation  is  experienced.  In 
either  case  the  sensations  are  purely  vibratory,  there  is  no 
percussion.  I  have  been  in  a  belfry  when  the  bell  was  ringing 
for  service,  and,  aside  from  the  swaying  motion  consequent 
upon  the  swinging  of  the  mass  of  metal,  have  felt,  at  every 
stroke  of  the  iron  tongue,  a  sensation,  identical  in  kind,  but 
immensely  clearer  and  more  voluminous,  with  what  I  feel 
when  I  say  aloud  to  myself,  "  tr-r-r-r-r — ,"  a  long,  vibratory 
sensation,  heaviest  at  commencement,  and  gradually  tapering- 
down  to  a  point ;  percussion  is  the  sensation  here. 

Dr.  Kitto's  nerves  seem  to  have  been  concentrated  in  his 
head,  as  regarded  percussion  ;  mine  seem  to  be  situated  in  or 
over  the  chest,  as  that  is  where  I  feel  all  jars  produced  by  such 
sounds  as  the  report  of  cannon,  firing  of  guns,  beating  a  drum, 
&c.  Noises  about  the  house,  such  as  shutting  of  doors,  draw- 
ing of  furniture  about  the  floor,  &c,  make  much  more  noise, 
apparently,  to  me  than  to  others.  I  have  often  remarked  on 
such  or  such  a  noise  in  another  part  of  the  house,  when  those 
in  the  room,  (hearing  persons,)  would  say  they  heard  noth- 
ing ;  *  per  contra,  I  make  much  more  noise  myself  in  moving 

[*  All  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  deaf-mutes  have  remarked  this  phenom- 
enon. As  sound  ordinarily  conveys  more  definite  information  of  its  cause  than 
does  the  felt  vibration,  the  excitement  of  alarm  or  curiosity  may  in  the  latter 
case  tend  to  arrest  the  attention  more  strongly ;  yet  we  are  not  sure  that  this  ac- 
counts for  every  case. — Ed.  Annals.\ 
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about,  &c,  than  I  am  well  aware  of.  I  can  generally  distin- 
guish whether  a  noise  is  above  or  below  me,  or  on  which  side, 
but  if  a  carriage  is  passing,  I  cannot  tell,  from  the  sensation, 
in  what  direction  it  is  going. 

A  heavy  thumping  on  the  door  of  a  room,  when  I  am  in- 
side, always  attracts  my  attention.  The  gong,  which  is  not 
unfrequently  beaten  up  and  down  the  passage  ways  of  a  hotel, 
to  arouse  the  guests  in  the  morning,  has  often  awakened  me, 
and  if  already  awake,  cannot  be  beaten  without  my  being- 
aware  of  the  fact.  "  The  organ's  solemn  peal "  is  perceptible 
to  me  only  through  the  vibration  of  the  place  whereon  I  stand, 
and  differs  only  in  volume  from  the  sensation  produced  by  the 
playing  of  the  "  big  fiddle  "  in  a  country  meeting  house. 


STATEMENT  BY  HENRY  W.  SYLE,  A  SEMI-MUTE. 

[The  young  man  who  at  our  request  communicates  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  case,  has  been  for  a  few  years  past  under  instruction  in  Mr. 
Bartlett's  family  school  for  deaf-mutes,  and  his  education  is  advanced  to 
about  the  extent  of  the  ordinary  requisition  for  admission  to  a  college.  He 
is  fully  competent  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  on  the  points  involved  in 
his  statement ;  which,  it  will  be  seen,  agrees  substantially  with  that  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.    Ed.  Annals.] 

I  am  totally  deaf;  and  became  so  at  the  age  of  nearly  1 
years  (I  am  now  14)  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation  I  was 
holding  with  an  aged  friend,  having  taken  cold  during  my 
recovery  from  a  long  and  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 

I  retain  the  remembrance  of  but  a  few  detached  incidents 
of  my  life,  antecedent  to  that  sickness ;  though  I  can  remem- 
ber occasions  on  which  I  must  have  heard  sounds,  yet  I  have 
absolutely  no  recollection  of  them :  all  remembrance  of  them 
has  entirely  faded  away  from  my  memory,  and  I  have  at  pres- 
ent no  idea  of  sound  apart  from  that  of  vibration,  and  its 
production  by  some  mechanical  means ;  no  conception  of  spo- 
ken words  save  what  is  connected  with  the  muscular  move 
ments  of  the  vocal  organs. 

In  reading,  I  almost  always  repeat  mentally  the  words  I 
read,  as  they  are  successively  presented  to  my  eyes ;  but  when 
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I  wish  to  read  as  fast  as  possible,  I  can  throw  off  this  habit  for 
a  time,  though  I  always  pretty  soon  find  it  stealing  upon  me 
again,  and  my  impression  of  what  I  thus  read  is  somewhat  less 
distinct  and  permanent  than  when  I  read  more  slowly  and 
thoroughly  ;  it  is  as  if  my  eyes  had  skipped  and  skimmed  down 
the  page,  as  a  stone  over  the  icy  bosom  of  a  frozen  pond.  I 
have  gradually  ceased  to  use  my  voice  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication with  others,  save  in  the  recitation  of  my  lessons. 

My  experience  is,  in  short,  so  essentially  similar  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's,  that  I  need  not  bore  you  with  a  re-statement 
of  what  has  already  been  recorded  by  his  far  abler  pen  ;  but 
I  either  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  the  effects  of 
some  of  the  sounds  he  mentions,  or  have  forgotten  their  effects, 
e.  g.,  those  of  a  gong,  and  of  a  chime  of  bells  ;  I  can  feel  the 
vibration  produced  by  the  cornet-a-piston,  when  I  stand  very 
near  the  performer ;  a  short  distance  from  the  instrument, 
renders  its  loudest  blasts  imperceptible. 

I  will  add  that  I  can  readily, — in  fact,  almost  if  not  quite  ab- 
solutely without  effort, — enjoy  the  harmonies  of  verse,  whether 
blank  or  in  rhyme,  and  also  perceive  when  prose  assumes  the 
measures  or  the  rhymes  of  poetry. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

FRANCIS  MCDONNELL,  A  DEAF-MUTE  SCULPTOR. 

Francis  McDonnell  is  a  deaf-mute,  born  and  educated  in 
Ireland,  who  from  early  childhood  manifested  a  decided  turn 
for  art,  which  was  encouraged  and  fostered,  and  favored  with 
advantages  for  improvement.  He  found  his  way  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  some  three  years  since,  and  has  been  employed  in  the 
extensive  marble  works  of  Messrs.  Myers,  Uhl  &  Co.  The 
products  of  his  chisel  have  there  excited  much  attention,  and 
the  praises  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  press  of  that  city, 
which  we  noticed  some  months  since,  are  such  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  that  he  is  an  artist  of  extraordinary  talent,  if  not 
even  endowed  with  genius  of  a  high  order. 

Mr.  McDonnell  was  married  in  May  last  to  Miss  Kate  A. 
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Garrett,  a  deaf-mute,  educated  at  the  Ohio  Institution.  The 
parties  were  united  by  a  magistrate,  who  presented  a  written 
contract,  to  which  they  bowed  their  assent. 

A  DEAF-MUTE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Mr.  George  W.  Campbell,  who  graduated  a  few  years  since 
at  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  taken 
up  photography  as  a  business.  J udging  from  a  specimen  of 
his  work  before  us,  an  ambrotype  likeness  of  himself,  he 
would  appear  to  be  a  quite  successful  operator,  as  we  might 
have  inferred  that  he  would  be,  from  the  kind  of  ingenuity 
which  he  manifested  when  a  pupil  in  the  Asylum. 

ANOTHER  DEAF  AND  DUMB  EDITOR. 

Mr.  James  G.  George,  who  had  been  for  some  years  a  highly 
valued  instructor  in  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  resigned  his  place  there  in  October  last,  in  order 
to  take  charge  of  the  Richmond,  (Ky.)  Messenger,  as  edit- 
or and  proprietor.  Richmond  is  the  county  seat  of  Madi- 
son, one  of  the  finest  counties  in  the  State.  The  Messenger  is 
a  weekly  paper  and  is  conducted  with  most  decided  ability. 
Mr.  George  is  a  semi-mute. 

We  have  now  Mr.  Backus,  for  many  years  past  conductor 
of  the  Radii,  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.' Booth,  editor  and 
part  proprietor  of  the  Eureka,  at  Anamosa,  Iowa ;  Miss  Redden, 
who  was,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  is  still  employed  as  assistant 
in  the  editorial  department  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Our  Union, 
of  St.  Louis  ;  and  Mr.  George :  all  educated  in  our  Institu- 
tions for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  engaged  in  the  editorship 
of  papers  for  general  circulation ;  besides  which  there  is  the 
Gallaudet  Guide,  for  deaf-mutes. 

HOME  FOR  JUVENILE  DEAF-MUTES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

From  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Educa- 
tion and  Maintenance  of  Young  Deaf  Mutes,  we  learn  that 
since  the  Home  was  instituted  in  1859,  there  have  been  re- 
ceived thirty  children,  of  ages  varying  from  four  to  ten  years, 
who  have  received  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  the  sign-Ian- 
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guage.  The  managers  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  admission 
to  a  large  number  of  applicants,  for  a  lack  of  funds  for  their 
support,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  public  for  aid  to  these 
poor  "  children  of  silence."  The  total  expenses  for  the  past 
year  have  been  $2,410.17  ;  receipts,  $1,454 — leaving  a  balance 
unpaid  of  $956.17.  The  Home  is  situated  in  Tenth  Avenue, 
between  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third  streets,  and  has  the  fol- 
lowing officers :  President,  Mrs.  Douglass  Robinson  ;  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Wilmerding ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  David 
Hoyt ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Oliver  M.  Devoe  ;  and  a  Board  of  eight 
Managers. — From  a  New  York  Journal. 


'  BOOK  NOTICES. 

Object  Teaching  and  Oral  Lessons  on  Social  Science  and 
Common  Things,  with  various  illustrations  of  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Primary  Education,  as  adopted  in  the  Model 
and  Training  Schools  of  Great  Britain.  Republished  from 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education.  New  York  : 
F.  C.  Brownell ;  Chicago,  George  Sherwood.  1860.  8vo., 
pp.  434. 

Almost  everything  relating  to  the  general  subject  of  primary 
education,  has  a  bearing  upon  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  papers  comprised  in  this  volume,  are  mostly  com- 
piled from  works  put  forth  by  educators  in  Great  Britain,  and 
give  in  full  detail  the  methods  and  principles  of  elementary 
education,  which  are  there  carried  out  in  practice ;  and  will 
be  found  by  the  teacher  to  be  replete  with  matter  both  instruct- 
ive and  suggestive.  Much  valuable  information  is  also  con- 
veyed in  the  historical  sketches,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Barnard,  of 
the  Progress  of  Elementary  Education  in  England,  in  Scotland, 
and  in  Ireland. 

We  are  accustomed  to  boast  of  our  provision  for  common 
school  education,  as  a  peculiar  glory  of  our  land.  But  at  this 
day  we  need  to  look  well  to  our  laurels :  a  glance  over  the 
pages  of  this  book  will  make  it  evident,  that,  at  least  in  the 
excellence  of  the  methods  employed,  and  in  the  high  order  of 
talent  engaged  in  the  work,  the  rightful  claim  to  superiority 
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belongs  not  beyond  question  to  us,  but  may  be  decidedly  on 
the  side  of  our  British  brethren. 

The  volume  may  be  had  of  F.  C.  Brownell,  25  Howard  street, 
New  York,  and  George  Sherwood,  118  Lake  street,  Chicago, 
111. ;  price  $1.50, — for  which  it  will  be  sent  by  mail. 

The  Five  Senses  ;  or,  Gateways  to  Knowledge.  By  George 
Wilson,  M.  D.,  Regius  Professor  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burg,  etc.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blackiston.  1860^ 
16mo.,  pp.  139. 

This  is  a  very  readable  volume,  what  there  is  of  it.  Not 
aiming  at  a  profound  and  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject, 
but  presenting  it  rather  from  the  esthetical  point  of  view,  the 
book  contains  many  acute  and  fine  observations,  clothed  in  an 
attractive  style  of  composition ;  and  no  one  would  fail  of  deriv- 
ing profit  and  pleasure  from  its  perusal. 


The  Sixth  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  will  probably  be  held  the  coming  summer, 
either  at  New  York  or  Hartford.  The  matter  will  be  defin- 
itely decided  by  about  the  middle  of  April. 

This  number  of  the  Annals  is  dated  March.  The  remain- 
ing numbers  of  the  volume  may  be  expected  in  June,  Septem- 
ber and  December,  and  will  be  so  dated. 

Number  1  of  Volume  I,  of  the  Annals,  is  to  be  re-printed 
immediately.  This  will  furnish  some  complete  sets  of  the 
whole  work,  which  will  be  afforded  at  80  cents  per  volume ; 
also,  persons  desiring  several  volumes  to  complete  their  sets, 
will  be  charged  at  the  same  rate. 

Reports  of  the  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  and  Halifax  Institutions 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  of  the  Catholic  Institution  at  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  are  on  the  editor's  table,  for  notice  in  our  next. 
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SABBATH  SERVICES  IN  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

AND  DUMB. 

BY  BENJAMIN  TALBOT, 

Instructor  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  circumstances  connected  with  the 
work  of  deaf-mute  education,  is  the  fact  that  by  it  this  unfor- 
tunate class  is  brought  under  Christian  influences,  and  enjoys 
unwonted  facilities  for  religious  instruction.  From  a  state  of 
mental  and  moral  darkness  hardly  exceeded  in  heathen  lands, 
the  deaf-mute  by  education  emerges  into  the  full  and  glorious 
light  of  life  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Bible,  no  longer 
a  sealed  book,  becomes  the  source  of  knowledge  and  comfort, 
and  the  guide  to  holiness  and  heaven. 

It  is  the  delightful  though  responsible  privilege  of  the 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  assist  in  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious training  of  every  pupil  brought  in  any  way  under  his 
influence.  By  precept,  by  example,  in  private  conversation, 
and  in  the  more  public  exercises  of  the  Institution,  he  may 
and  should  seek  to  furnish  right  motives,  develop  right  princi- 
ple, and  secure  right  action  in  every  pupil. 

Among  the  direct  agencies  which  we  are  permitted  to  em- 
ploy, perhaps  the  most  prominent  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sab. 
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bath  services  connected  with  our  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  In  these,  religious  truth  is  brought  distinctly  and 
prominently  before  the  minds  of  our  pupils,  and  their  attention 
is  fixed  upon  it  more  directly  and  continuously  than  at  any 
other  time.  We  here  have  the  same  opportunity  for  making 
religious  impressions,  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  preacher  of  the 
word  in  his  pulpit  ministrations.  We  have  the  same  Scrip- 
ture, "  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness  ; "  and  from  its  sacred  pages  we 
may  draw  the  same  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  practical 
duty  as  are  deduced  by  the  Christian  minister.  We  are  per- 
mitted to  use  the  same  practical  sanctions  for  enforcing  these 
lessons ;  for  we  may  appeal  to  the  same  natural  desires  and 
feelings  as  those  to  which  the  preacher  addresses  himself. 

And,  though  we  can  not  use  the  eloquent  and  persuasive 
tones  of  the  speaker,  and  have  not  as  varied  and  copious  lan- 
guage at  our  command  ;  yet,  in  the  rich  and  expressive  lan- 
guage of  signs,  we  possess  a  medium  of  communication  suffi- 
cient for  the  expression  of  every  idea  we  may  wish  to  convey 
in  these  services,  whether  doctrinal,  illustrative  or  practical. 

Nor  are  we  without  some  slight  advantages  over  the  ordi- 
nary preacher,  in  the  good  attention  generally  paid,  and  the 
more  tender  age  and  greater  susceptibility  of  those  whom  we 
address. 

It  behooves  us  then  to  make  a  diligent  and  faithful  use  of 
our  Sabbath  services,  striving  to  render  them  in  the  highest 
degree  profitable  to  the  spiritual  good  of  the  children.  Re- 
membering that  we  stand  in  a  position  of  peculiar  responsi- 
bility to  them,  to  their  friends,  to  society,  and  above  all  to 
God,  we  should  earnestly  and  prayerfully  seek  to  secure,  so 
far  as  depends  on  human  agency,  their  salvation  and  eternal 
welfare. 

How  then,  shall  these  services  be  made  most  profitable  and 
most  effective  for  good  ?  This  is  a  practical  question  of  seri- 
ous and  weighty  importance  ;  and  we  approach  it  not  with- 
out a  feeling  of  inadequacy  fully  to  answer  it. 

As  we  aim,  or  ought  to  aim,  chiefly  at  the  conversion  of  our 
pupils,  our  main  duty  is  to  present  to  them  the  great  truths  of 
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revelation,  God's  own  appointed  means  of  awakening  the  con- 
sciences and  moving  the  hearts  of  men.  The  Bible  contains 
an  inexhaustible  treasure  from  which  we  may  draw  materials 
for  this  purpose.  Whether  the  lecturer  takes  the  narrative 
and  historical  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  or  discusses  some 
doctrine  or  duty  set  forth  therein,  he  need  be  at  no  loss  for 
subjects  or  for  matter.  Lectures  in  each  of  these  forms  have 
their  advantages,  and  objections  may  be  urged  to  an  exclusive 
use  of  any  one  of  them.  ^ 

A  narrative  or  an  historical  subject  is  generally  more  easily 
developed  into  a  lecture  suitable  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
far  more  readily  fixes  their  attention,  than  one  either  wholly 
practical  or  exclusively,  doctrinal.  Their  interest  is  eager  and 
almost  breathless,  as  they  witness  pictured  out  before  them, 
in  the  inimitably  expressive  language  of  signs,  the  various 
scenes  and  events  of  Scripture  history.  Whatever  in  the 
Bible  would  make  a  scene  for  a  painter,  or  a  theme  for  a  de- 
scriptive sermon,  is  most  sure  to  hold  the  eye  and  command 
the  attention  of  our  pupils. 

The  account  of  the  flood,  the  story  of  Abraham  offering 
Isaac,  the  life  of  Joseph,  the  deliverance  and  journeyings  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  the  warlike  exploits  of  Joshua,  of  Gid- 
eon, and  of  Jephthah,  the  mighty  deeds  of  Samson,  the  childhood 
of  Samuel,  the  beautiful  and  varied  life  of  David,  the  stories 
of  Ruth,  of  Esther,  of  Daniel  and  his  three  companions,  with 
many  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  are  repeated  over  and 
over  again  before  our  pupils,  calling  forth  ever  fresh  interest, 
and  affording  ever  fresh  delight. 

So  too  in  the  New  Testament,  the  life  and  especially  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  and  the  history  and  the  deeds  of  the  Apos- 
tles, afford  an  abundance  of  material  for  all  who  wish  to  em- 
ploy the  narrative  form  of  lectures. 

And  with  topics  of  such  lively  and  thrilling  interest,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  whatever  moral  is  drawn,  will  find  a 
successful  lodgment  in  the  heart.  But  here  we  have  to 
encounter  a  practical  difficulty,  very  common  among  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  as  well  as  others ;  that  the  story  will  absorb  the 
attention,  while  the  moral  will  be  either  entirely  overlooked, 
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or  speedily  forgotten.  There  is  danger  that  the  pupils  will 
get  the  story  and  nothing  else,  and  so  lose  much  of  the  practi- 
cal benefit  which  we  desire  to  secure. 

Often  we  can  only  hope,  for  we  do  not  know,  that  the  story 
carries  the  moral  with  it,  aud  that  even  though  both  may  be 
lost,  yet  the  impression  may  remain  and  be  the  seed  from 
which  shall  spring  the  pure  and  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness in  time  to  come.  It  is  this  alone,  at  times,  that  cheers  us 
in  our  efforts  to  benefit  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Though  the  narrative  or  the  historical  lecture  is  so  admira- 
bly adapted  to  our  pupils,  and  in  many  respects  far  preferable 
to  any  other  form,  yet  practical  and  doctrinal  subjects  claim  a 
share  of  our  attention.  The  deaf  and^  dumb  are  so  ignorant 
of  the  plainest  duties  and  of  the  simplest  truths,  that  they  need 
copious  and  repeated  instruction  both  in  scriptural  doctrine 
and  in  practical  duty.  Many  practical  lessons  and  much  val- 
uable doctrine  can,  it  is  true,  be  drawn  from  a  narrative  or  an 
historical  discourse ;  though  there  is  always  danger  that  they 
will  soon  be  lost,  being  overshadowed  by  the  intenser  interest 
felt  in  the  story  itself. 

But  there  are  many  duties  laid  down  in  the  Bible,  which 
demand  a  whole  lecture,  or  even  more,  for  their  proper  ex- 
pansion and  enforcement ;  and  to  these  due  place  should  be 
given.  We  can  not  be  faithful  watchmen,  unless  we  set  forth 
the  law  of  God  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  as  a  rule  of  life  and 
practice,  and  impress  its  precepts  by  abundant  argument  and 
earnest  exhortation. 

Only  one  caution  need  be  mentioned  here,  viz. :  that  our 
practical  lectures  should  not  degenerate  into  bare  exhortation, 
without  reasoning  and  illustration  to  sustain  and  enforce  it. 
With  care  on  this  point,  we  may  hope  to  accomplish  much  by 
our  efforts  in  this  direction.  For  we  have  no  slight  advan- 
tage, in  the  class  of  persons  for  and  with  whom  we  are  labor- 
ing. Deaf-mutes,  as  a  class,  though  ignorant  of  practical 
duties,  are  keenly  alive  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  their  impulses  generally  lead  them  to  a  quick  as 
well  as  a  correct  decision,  when  a  practical  question  is  fairly 
stated  to  them. 
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If  then  we  faithfully  discharge  our  office  by  imparting  to 
them  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God,  we 
may  hope  to  see  them  yielding  Him  a  humble  and  hearty  obe- 
dience, to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Hardly  less  important  is  it  that  our  pupils  should  be  well 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.  If  we  would  see 
them  possess  a  well  grounded  hope  and  an  intelligent  faith  in 
Christ  as  their  Saviour,  we  must  give  them  as  thorough  a 
knowledge  as  possible  of  the  leading  doctrines  taught  in  the 
Bible. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  to  expect  as  teachers  to  rival  the  pro- 
fessor of  dogmatic  theology,  or  to  look  in  our  pupils  for  the 
keen  discrimination  demanded  of  theological  students — that 
would  be  indeed  to  strive  after  an  impossibility  ;  but  we  may, 
and  should,  seek  to  do  for  them  the  same  work  which  the 
faithful  pastor  does  for  his  charge — to  instruct  them  in  the 
great  cardinal  doctrines  pertaining  to  the  Deity,  and  the  rela- 
tions sustained  to  Him  by  His  human  creatures. 

The  existence  and  attributes  of  God  ;  His  government  of 
man,  with  its  laws,  rewards,  and  penalties  ;  man's  disobedi- 
ence and  transgression,  and  the  consequent  depravity  of  the 
race  ;  the  necessity  for  an  atonement,  to  be  found  only  in 
Christ ;  the  way  of  salvation,  by  faith  in  a  crucified  Saviour ; 
and  the  glorious  privileges  to  which  the  Christian  is  admitted ; 
these,  at  least,  ought  to  be  made  as  familiar  to  our  pupils  as 
possible. 

There  will  of  course  be  difficulty  and  labor  attending  the 
effort,  arising  from  the  abstruseness  of  many  of  the  doctrines 
we  shall  be  called  to  discuss  ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  in- 
structor will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  devise  the  simplest  and 
best  methods  of  making  them  understood.  But  we  may  not 
shrink  from  the  labor,  for  we  can  not  escape  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  us. 

With  a  doctrinal  subject,  there  will  be  a  special  need  of 
copious  and  apt  illustration,  that  the  interest  may  be  sustained 
and  the  attention  fixed  so  as  to  secure  an  intelligent  reception 
of  the  truth.    By  this  means  we  may  succeed  in  obviating  the 
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great  objection  to  doctrinal  lectures,  that  they  are  too  dry  and 
abstruse  to  be  readily  comprehended  by  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  friends  of  our  pupils  have  a  right  to  demand  that  our 
doctrinal  instruction  should  be  entirely  free  from  any  sectarian 
tendency.  Most  of  our  Institutions,  too,  being  supported  by 
State  governments,  are  so  situated  that  any  denominational 
teaching  would  be  sure,  as  soon  as  known,  to  meet  with  severe 
and  just  reprehension.  We  are  set  over  these  pupils  for  a 
higher  and  nobler  purpose  than  that  of  promoting  the  inter- 
ests, or  swelling  the  numbers,  of  the  denomination  to  which 
we  may  happen  to  belong. 

And,  as  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  utterly  disclaim 
all  such  low  and  unworthy  motives.  We  come  to  our  pupils, 
in  our  religious  services  as  in  our  daily  intercourse,  not  as 
partisans  or  sectarians,  but  as  Christian  men,  moved  simply 
by  earnest  desires  for  their  highest  good.  We  wish  them  to 
become  intelligent  and  faithful  followers  of  the  Saviour,  and 
this  we  rightly  strive  to  make  them. 

But  in  this  we  do  nothing  to  prejudice  them  either  for  or 
against  any  denomination.  On  the  contrary,  they  do  not  even 
learn  from  us  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  different 
sects  from  one  another.  They  have  signs  for  them,  and  barely 
know  their  names,  and  that  is  all.  Teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  feel  that  they  can  occupy  their  time  to  better  purpose 
than  in  defending  the  tenets  of  one  particular  sect  and  decry- 
ing those  of  all  the  rest.  If  we  may  but  impart  to  them  that 
heavenly  wisdom  which  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  that  under- 
standing which  consists  in  departing  from  evil,  we  care  not  to 
what  particular  Christian  organization  they  may  attach  them- 
selves. We  leave  this  question  to  their  parents  and  personal 
friends,  who  can  give  them  all  needful  instruction  on  this 
point,  after  their  education  is  completed. 

There  is  still  another  form  of  lecture,  which  may  have  some 
advantages  over  each  of  the  three  already  considered,  viz. :  the 
expository  ;  in  which  a  certain  number  of  verses  taken  con- 
secutively are  made  the  basis  of  the  discourse,  which  consists 
of  a  full  and  minute  explanation  of  the  whole  passage,  with 
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such  practical  remarks  and  doctrinal  instruction  as  it  natur- 
ally suggests. 

This  form  has  been  once  or  twice  suggested  and  briefly 
enforced  in  our  pages  by  the  worthy  and  experienced  Princi- 
pal of  the  Kentucky  Institution,  and  is  certainly  worthy  of  a 
fair  trial.  Its  special  advantage  is  that  by  it  the  Scriptures 
are  taught  consecutively,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encour- 
age the  pupils  in  the  private  reading  of  the  Bible,  both  in  the 
Institution  and  after  their  departure.  Thus  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  made  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  parts  of 
the  word  of  God,  and  having  its  meaning  well  fixed  in  their 
minds,  will  be  more  likely  to  enjoy  and  profit  by  its  perusal. 
It  is  well  worth  considering  whether  this  form  of  lecture  ought 
not  to  be  more  extensively  adopted,  that  these  desirable  ends 
may  be  gained. 

It  might  not,  however,  be  advisable  for  the  instructors  of  an 
Institution  to  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  this  mode. 
The  chief  objection  to  it  is  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are 
of  necessity  passed  over  with  only  a  brief  statement  of  their 
nature ;  whereas,  they  ought  to  receive  a  full  explanation,  and 
be  established  by  suitable  argument  and  illustration.  Fur 
thermore,  expository  sermons,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  ordi- 
narily estimated  very  highly,  except  when  they  proceed  from 
a  preacher  whose  mind  is  especially  adapted  to  this  style  of 
writing.  They  are  apt  to  be  meagre  and  dry,  with  too  little 
life  and  spirit,  and  so  fail  either  to  interest  or  profit  the  hearer. 
So  too  it  may  be  with  an  expository  lecture  ;  and  unless  the 
teacher  can  in  practice  avoid  this  objection,  it  will  be  better 
for  him  not  to  attempt  to  lecture  in  this  form. 

Whatever  be  the  form  and  matter  of  the  lecture,  the  man- 
ner and  style  should  be  solemn  and  impressive.  Everything 
ludicrous,  in  sign  or  story,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  If 
possible,  nothing  is  to  be  done,  and  no  illustration  to  be  used, 
which  will  turn  the  mind  of  the  pupil  from  the  solemn  truth 
of  God's  holy  word. 

We  must  come  to  our  work,  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  routine, 
as  a  prescribed  portion  of  our  institution  duties  ;  but  with  all 
the  earnestness  and  fervor  of  men  desiring  to  secure  the  sal- 
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ration  and  eternal  welfare  of  their  fellow  beings.  We  ought 
to  feel  that  our  pupils  are  not  merely  pupils,  brought  together 
to  have  their  intellectual  faculties  developed  and  strengthened 
by  instruction  ;  but  beings  with  immortal  souls  to  be  saved  or 
lost  for  eternity.  We  teachers  stand  before  them  as  the 
human  instruments,  appointed  in  God's  providence,  of  their 
conversion  and  salvation.  We  must  remember  that  we  have 
greater  facilities,  and  more  frequent  and  favorable  opportuni- 
ties, for  promoting  their  spiritual  interests,  than  any  one  else 
has  or  can  have. 

From  these  advantages  attending  our  position,  arises  the 
grave  responsibility  which  rests  upon  us ;  and  woe  be  to  us, 
if  we  fail  to  meet  and  discharge  it  aright.  With  such  a  weight 
upon  us,  charged  with  the  souls  of  these  immortal  beings,  and 
striving  to  lead  them  to  God  through  Christ,  how  can  we  help 
being  earnest  and  solemn  ?  There  is  no  room  for  dullness  or 
sluggishness,  no  place  for  levity  or  mirth,  but  anxiety  and 
hope  and  fear  keep  us  serious  and  earnest  and  impressive. 
Such  a  manner  will  add  much  to  the  weight  of  the  truth 
taught,  and  will  go  far  to  deepen  any  good  impression  we  may 
make.  Let,  then,  every  instructor  of  deaf-mutes,  who  is 
called  to  conduct  these  Sabbath  services,  cultivate  that  seri- 
ous and  earnest  manner  which  comes  from  a  warm  and 
prayerful  desire  for  their  salvation. 

The  lecture  of  course  constitutes  a  main  part  of  the  service 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Besides  this  there  may  pro- 
perly be  two  prayers,  one  at  the  beginning  and  one  at  the  close 
of  the  service  ;  the  former  a  general  prayer,  with  the  four 
great  parts  of  adoration,  confession,  petition,  and  thanksgiv- 
ing ;  the  latter  an  earnest  entreaty  that  the  truth  explained 
may  find  a  lodgment  in  the  hearts,  and  be  blessed  to  the  con- 
viction and  conversion,  or  the  upbuilding  and  strengthening 
of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  addressed.  Our  manner  in 
prayer  should  be  devout  and  simple  ;  the  signs  slow  and  dis- 
tinct, so  as  be  comprehended  by  all ;  and  the  whole  exercise 
serious  and  earnest,  evidently  filled  with  the  true  spirit  of 
supplication. 

A  pleasing  variety  may  be  given  to  the  exercises  by  the  occa- 
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sional  or  regular  introduction  of  a  hymn,  to  be  explained  to 
the  pupils  by  signs.  This  may  be  either  a  general  ascription 
of  praise,  in  which  case  it  properly  comes  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  service  ;  or  a  practical  application  and  enforcement  of 
the  truth  under  consideration,  when  it  will  fall  at  the  close  of 
the  lecture. 

Hymns  expressive  of  Christian  feelings,  or  of  aspirations 
after  holiness  and  heaven,  are  peculiarly  appropriate,  and  may 
by  suitable  exposition  and  expansion  be  made  both  interest- 
ing and  profitable  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Whether  from  some  vague  and  indistinct  idea  of  the  real 
nature  of  melody,  unheard  though •  it  has  ever  been,  or  from 
the  general  notion  acquired  from  others  of  its  indescribable* 
pleasantness,  the  idea  of  singing  and  praise  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  joys  of  heaven  is  a  very  favorite  one  with  our 
pupils.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  ask  if  their 
tongues  will  be  loosed,  and  their  infirmity  removed,  on  reach- 
ing that  blessed  abode.  And  the  answer  that  it  will  be  so,  is 
sure  to  be  welcomed  with  a  look  of  satisfaction  which  shows 
that  the  subject  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  one  on  which  they 
delight  to  dwell. 

And  well  they  may  wonder,  as  they  read  the  description  of 
the  heavenly  city  given  in  the  Revelation,  whether  they  too 
shall  have  harps  in  their  hands,  and  shall  "  sing  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,"  joining  with  their  awn 
voices  in  all  the  praise  and  worship  of  that  blessed  world  of 
light. 

The  time  to  be  occupied  in  the  service  will  vary  with  differ- 
ent instructors.  An  hour  should  perhaps  be  the  minimum, 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  the  maximum.  The  younger  teach- 
ers will  incline  even  to  fall  within  the  lowest  limit  here  men- 
tioned. And  considering  that  many  of  those  we  are  address- 
ing are  but  children,  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  weary  their 
patience  by  too  long  a  confinement  at  one  time.  It  is  never 
best  to  protract  a  service  of  this  sort,  longer  than  the  interest 
of  the  pupils  can  be  easily  sustained.  Whatever  exceeds  this 
limit  is  of  no  use,  and  may  even,  by  producing  irksomeness, 
destroy  the  good  effect  of  what  has  gone  before. 

Vol.  XIII.  10 
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In  every  Institution  where  more  than  one  or  two  are  called 
upon  to  lecture,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  there  should  be 
some  scheme  previously  prepared,  in  order  to  secure  a  proper 
succession  of  subjects,  and  prevent  any  confusion  or  needless 
repetition.  This  is  best  done  by  the  head  of  the  Institution, 
who  will  of  course  desire  that  every  thing  shall  be  arranged  in 
the  best  manner,  and  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  efficiency  in 
results. 

It  may  be  a  fitting  close  to  these  thoughts  to  inquire  what 
are  the  actual  results  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction.  Do  we 
really  see  the  conversion  of  those  for  whom  we  labor  ? 

To  this  question  we  may  answer,  that  while  the  gospel  as 
proclaimed  by  us  doubtless  does  become  to  many  of  them  "  a 
savour  of  death  unto  death,"  and  the  occasion  of  their  greater 
condemnation ;  yet  we  are  also  sure  that  to  others  it  is  "  a 
savour  of  life  unto  life,"  and  proves  the  means  of  their  salva- 
tion. We  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  not  a  few  are  brought 
from  death  unto  life,  by  the 'blessing  of  God  upon  our  efforts 
to  do  them  good.  Facts  warrant  us  in  saying  that  some  of 
our  pupils  while  under  our  care,  and  others  at  some  subse- 
quent period,  in  consequence  of  our  instructions,  do  become 
intelligent,  faithful  and  consistent  Christians. 

But  how  greatly  do  we  need,  and  how  fervently  should  we 
pray  for  divine  assistance,  that  our  labors  may  be  more  effi- 
cient, and  many  more  of  these  children  of  silence  may  be 
fitted  through  our  instrumentality  to  join  the  company  of  the 
redeemed  in  heaven,  and  praise  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever. 


NOBLE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  WORK  OF  DEAF-MUTE 
INSTRUCTION. 

BY  BO  SWELL  H.  KINNEY, 

Instructor  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Teachers  of  deaf-mutes  are  sometimes  asked,  how  they  can 
content  themselves  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  laborious  work 
of  instructing  this  class  of  persons.    It  seems  strange  to  those 
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who  ask  this  question,  and.  many  other  similar  ones,  that 
young  men  qualified  for  other  employments,  more  noble  as 
they  think,  and  perhaps  more  remunerative,  can  select  such  a 
calling.  They  have  evidently  bestowed  no  thought  upon  the 
subject.  They  have  made  no  efforts  to  learn  the  real  condi- 
tion of  these  unfortunate  children,  and  their  questions  are  the 
hasty  expression  of  their  vague  impressions. 

The  persons  who  express  this  wonder,  have  themselves 
always  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  hearing  and  speaking.  It  is 
their  birthright.  By  it  their  intellectual  fires  have  been  kept 
burning,  and  their  mental  stores  bright ;  but  it  has  never 
occurred  to  them,  how  different  would  be  their  condition,  if 
they  had  been  born  deaf.  They  have,  therefore,  no  idea  of 
the  just  claims  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  upon  benevolent 
men  and  the  State,  for  the  indispensable  blessings  of  an  edu- 
cation. They  can  form  no  conception  of  the  dignity,  nay  the 
sublimity,  of  the  teacher's  vocation,  in  the  high  and  holy  work 
of  training  "the  eyes"  of  his  pupils  "to  hear  and  their 
hands  to  speak." 

If  the  ideas  of  these  persons  had  always  prevailed,  nothing 
would  have  induced  those  good  men,  the  fathers  of  deaf-mute 
instruction  in  Europe  and  America,  to  undertake  their  hercu- 
lean task.  No  Christian  benevolence  would  have  conceived 
the  noble  thought  of  making  the  deaf  and  dumb  capable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves,  raising  their  aspirations  heaven- 
ward, and  conferring  upon  them  the  hopes  and  joys  of  redeem- 
ed men. 

Previous  to  the  efforts  of  the  benevolent  Abbe  de  l'Epee, 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  this  unfortunate  class  were 
wretched  beyond  conception.  Parents  considered  it  a  disgrace 
to  have  such  offspring  ;  they  took  great  pains  to  conceal  them 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  supposed  that  they  had  dis- 
charged their  whole  duty  to  them,  by  merely  supplying  their 
animal  wants.  In  some  countries  they  were  regarded  as 
monsters  and  deprived  of  life  as  soon  as  the  misfortune  was 
known.  If  their  lives  were  spared,  they  were  in  the  eyes  of 
men  and  the  law,  idiots. 

Hedged  in  by  their  affliction  and  by  public  sentiment,  deaf- 
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mutes  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  profound  ignorance.  With 
means  of  communication  scarcely  sufficient  to  express  their 
most  common  wants,  the}'  occupied  an  intermediate  place 
between  man  and  the  brute;  and  their  already  miserable 
existence,  was  dragged  out  in  still  greater  misery  and  wretch- 
edness, by  being  obliged  to  perform  the  labor  of  brutes.  Sur- 
rounded by  none  of  the  restraints  of  either  human  or  divine 
influences,  they  seemed  beyond  the  pale  of  human  sympathy, 
in  hopeless  degradation,  unconscious  of  their  own  eternal 
destiny. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  estimation  in  which 
they  are  held,  owing  to  the  transforming  power  of  the  Bible. 
The  sentiments  which  it  cherishes,  entwine  around  the  sensi- 
bilities of  men,  influencing  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
energizing  their  whole  existence.  "  No  wonder,  for  it  is  the 
voice  of  God,  and  its  words  are  the  words  of  God."  But 
remaining  uneducated,  the  deaf-mute  is  still  an  outcast  from 
society,  shut  out  from  the  blessings  of  social  life,  and  the 
means  of  mental  and  moral  improvement. 

Deaf-mutes  are  imitative  animals,  exhibiting  but  slight  indi- 
cations of  intellect  and  of  moral  character.  The  dim  con- 
sciousness of  right  and  wrong  which  they  possess,  they  learn 
by  experience.  Observation  teaches  them  that  virtuous  actions 
are  approved,  and  that  vicious  ones  are  punished.  The  extent 
to  which  this  experience  will  influence  them,  depends  upon 
their  early  associations  and  natural  temperament.  Their  ani- 
mal natures  develop  themselves,  like  spontaneous  combustion ; 
but  no  latent  heat  cherishes  and  stimulates  the  germs  of 
intellect,  or  the  nobler  powers  of  their  souls.  Their  bodies 
grow,  it  may  be,  until  they  are  giants,  but  their  minds  are  still 
in  swaddling  clothes. 

The  acorn  locks  up  in  darkness  the  perfect  oak ;  but  with- 
out the  genial  influences  of  sunshine  and  shower,  it  can  not 
germinate ;  so  their  minds  are  confined  in  almost  complete 
darkness,  the  most  important  means  of  access  being  closed. 
Shut  out  from  communication  with  the  world  around  them, 
and  thus  deprived  of  the  chief  incitements  to  thought,  the 
facts  meeting  them  at  every  step  in  life,  which  by  hearing  and 
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speaking  children  are  familiarly  understood,  remain  of  neces- 
sity mysteries  to  them. 

Nature, — earth  and  air,  ocean  and  river,  mountain  and  val- 
ley, forest  and  plain, — is  the  body  of  God  ;  but  it  speaks  not  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  storm  and  zephyr  have  no  voices  of 
majesty  and  sweetness  to  them.  No  keys  to  higher  chords  are 
touched  ;  for  they  have  no  consciousness  that  God  is  the  Soul 
of  Nature,  and  they  do  not  come  to  this  knowledge  by  seeing 
his  works. 

Neither  can  they  become  acquainted  with  themselves,  by 
observing  what  others  do,  any  more  than  they  can  understand 
others,  by  looking  into  their  own  hearts. 

What  encouragement  have  they  to  submit  with  trustful 
patience  to  the  lot  which  dooms  them  to  grope  their  way 
through  life  ?  It  has  never  been  whispered  to  them,  that  the 
blackness  of  their  night  will  ever  be  dispelled  ;  or  that  a  sin- 
gle gleam  of  light  will  ever  shine  through  its  darkness. 

But  there  is  still  a  darker  shade  to  the  picture.  Their 
friends  may  be  Christians.  Prayers  may  ascend  daily  for  their 
enlightenment.  Yet  no  idea  of  God,  of  Heaven,  or  of  their 
accountability,  finds  its  way  to  their  souls,  in  their  awful  soli- 
tude. This  makes  their  case  sad  indeed,  and  should  excite 
the  sympathies  of  every  benevolent  mind  in  their  behalf. 

Some  theologians  hold  fast  to  the  dogma,  that  in  all  men,  the 
idea  of  God  is  innate.  This  is  not  so  very  strange,  when  we 
consider  that  it  has  been  relied  upon  as  an  argument  against 
infidels  for  centuries.  It  looks  like  a  concession  to  the  enemy, 
to  give  it  up.  But  it  is  always  better  to  meet  a  fact  fairly, 
than  to  evade  or  deny  it.  The  practical  experience  of  every 
teacher  of  deaf-mutes,  certainly  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  doc- 
trine. The  idea  of  God,  is  one  that  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
uneducated  and  unaided  by  friends,  never  originate.  It  pre- 
supposes a  degree  of  mental  development  to  which  they  never 
attain. 

The  invariable  testimony  of  educated  deaf-mutes,  when 
asked  if  they  had  any  idea  of  God,  before  they  were  instructed, 
is  expressed  in  the  reply  of  one  who  said,  "  I  had  none  at  all, 
nor  had  I  any  of  my  own  soul,  for  it  never  occurred  to  me,  to 
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seek  to  know  what  that  was  within  me,  which  thought  or 
willed." 

Experienced  instructors  of  deaf-mutes  are  witnesses  whose 
testimony  upon  this  subject  is  conclusive.  Their  evidence  is 
the  result  of  careful  investigation  for  many  years. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  the  Founder  of  the  American  Asy- 
lum for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford  says  :  "  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  produce  an  instance,  of  a  deaf-mute  from 
birth,  who  without  instruction  on  the  subject  from  some  friend, 
or  at  some  Institution  for  his  benefit,  has  originated  from  his 
own  reflections,  the  idea  of  a  Creator  and  Moral  Governor  of 
the  world,  or  who  has  formed  any  notions  of  the  immateri- 
ality and  immortality  of  his  own  soul." 

Mr.  Turner,  the  present  Principal  of  the  same  Institution 
says :  "  The  most  intelligent  deaf-mutes,  after  a  careful 
inquiry  made  at  different  stages  of  their  education,  uniformly 
testify  that  they  never  had  any  idea  of  a  God,  or  of  their  own 
soul,  previous  to  instruction." 

Dr.  Peet,  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  uses  the 
following  language  :  "  But  we  feel  authorized  by  the  evi- 
dence before  us,  to  deny  that  any  deaf-mute  has  given  evidence 
of  having  any  innate,  or  self-originating  ideas  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  to  whom  love  and  obedience  were  due  ;  of  a  Creator,  or 
a  Superintending  Providence  ;  of  spiritual  existences,  or  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments." 

Mr.  I.  L.  Peet,  Vice  Principal  of  the  same  Institution,  gives 
his  testimony  in  the  following  words  :  "  From  all  these  data, 
the  general  conclusion  may  be  safely  deduced,  that  the  idea  of 
God  is  not  innate  in  the  human  mind,  while  a  sad  and  mov- 
ing picture  is  drawn  of  the  pitiable  condition  of  these  chil- 
dren of  misfortune.  They  have  no  Father  in  Heaven  in  whom 
to  trust ;  no  Saviour  on  whose  merits  to  depend  ;  and  while 
they  have  a  physical  fear  of  death,  they  have  no  aspirations  of 
a  joyous  immortality.  The  light  of  nature  shines  upon  them 
with  a  feebler  radiance  than  upon  the  most  benighted  of  those 
who  sit  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death." 

Mr.  Hutton,  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  Institution,  says: 
"  I  have  never  found  any  evidence  for  believing  that  the  deaf 
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and  dumb,  from  birth,  possessed  any  idea  of  a  spiritual 
Supreme  Being,  who  created  and  governs  every  thing  around 
us,  the  idea  of  God.  I  have  observed  that  many  have  crude 
notions  of  a  being  like  a  man,  whom  they  conceived  as  dwell- 
ing in  the  sky,  of  great  muscular  power,  who  possessed  cannon 
to  thunder  with,  and  soldiers  to  flash  powder  for  lightning 
and  lamps  for  stars ;  but  even  these  conceptions,  they  have 
referred  to  pictures  and  the  signs  of  their  friends  as  their 
source." 

No  less  emphatic  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Stone,  of  the  Ohio 
Institution.  "  The  deaf-mute  never  reasons  concerning  the 
origin  or  the  destiny  of  the  beings  and  things  around  him. 
Indeed,  so  heavy  is  the  hand  of  his  calamity  upon  him,  so  nearly 
does  it  depress  him  to  the  level  of  mere  animal  life,  so  dead  are 
the  germs  of  thought  and  feeling  in  his  soul,  that  the  great 
facts  and  truths  relating  to  God  and  a  future  #state,  which 
would  seem  to  be  the  birthright  and  aliment  of  every  rational 
mind,  rarely  attract  his  attention,  or  excite  his  curiosity. 
*  *  *  The  light  of  divine  truth  never  shines  upon  his  path. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  Christian  society,  he  must  grope  his  way 
in  darkness  and  gloom,  to  the  unknown  scenes  of  the  future, 
unless  some  kind  hand  penetrates  his  solitude,  and  breaks  the 
spell  that  holds  him  from  communion  with  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  world." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  darknes,  in  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  enveloped,  is  so  profound,  that  they  have  no  inherit- 
ance in  this  common  birthright  of  other  men.  They  may  be 
surrounded  by  sympathizing  friends  ;  by  civilizing,  enlighten- 
ing and  christianizing  influences  ;  they  may  be  literally  bathed 
in  light,  but  the  isolation  of  their  minds  is  still  complete.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  the  Bible  possesses  a  blessed  power  to  vital- 
ize the  human  intellect ;  but  how  shall  its  inherent  power 
reach  and  give  life  to  them,  so  long  as  it  is  a  sealed  book  ? 
How  are  the  genial  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the 
agent  in  great  moral  transformations,  to  cause  their  nobler 
powers  in  embryo,  to  germinate  ?  How  shall  their  present  be 
cheered,  and  their  future  beautified  ? 

There  must  be  some  connection  between  their  minds  and  the 
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minds  of  others.  In  no  other  way  can  their  intellectual  pow- 
ers be  developed.  This  connection  is  language,  which  is  the 
key  that  sets  at  large  their  solitary  souls,  and  permits  them  to 
look  forth  upon  the  hitherto  unintellgible  world.  Though,  be 
it  observed,  it  only  helps  them  across  the  threshold  of  their 
dungeon,  where  they  must  be  met  by  friends  who  will  robe 
them  with  their  sympathy  and  love. 

They  must  become  members  of  an  Institution,  where  ample 
provisions  are  made  for  their  education ;  where  teachers 
skilled  in  the  use  of  signs,  and  really  desiring  their  good,  are 
willing  to  perform  the.  self-sacrificing  labor  of  missionaries, 
where  moral  force,  still,  deep  and  powerful,  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  Light  and  heat  change  leaf-buds  into  flowers ;  so 
do  these  men,  qualified  by  years  of  experience,  impart  warmth 
to  the  germ  of  thought  and  feeling,  stimulating  its  vitality  so 
long  dormant,  and  increasing  little  by  little  the  internal  force 
of  their  pupils'  minds,  until  they  are  liberated  from  their 
winding-sheets  of  silence  and  ignorance. 

"When  deaf-mutes  enter  an  Institution,  they  begin  at  once 
to  appreciate  the  enjoyments  of  social  life.  They  are  so  active 
and  cheerful,  that  no  one  would  suppose  that  the  hand  of  mis- 
fortune bore  heavily  upon  them.  They  are  no  longer  un- 
happy. Their  eyes  brighten  with  intelligence.  Their  faces 
are  radiant  with  a  new-born  light.  Kind  hands  have  broken 
the  spell  that  held  them  by  its  nightmare  influence.  Their 
souls  have  waked  up  ;  not  in  paroxysms  of  fear,  hopelessly 
struggling  for  relief,  but  with  a  strange  rush  of  happiness 
thrilling  their  hearts.  No  wild  screams  of  delight  fill  the  air ; 
no  words  are  spoken,  but  their  souls  vibrate  with  joys  such  as 
Lazarus  felt  when  he  stepped  forth  from  the  gloom  of  the 
grave ;  or  such  as  the  deaf  man  experienced,  when  his  ears 
were  unstopped  by  one,  "  who  came  to  charm  trembling  souls 
with  the  whisper  of  peace-inspiring  compassion."  A  beauti- 
ful light  steals  into  their  spirits,  and  at  once  excites  inquiries. 
They  learn  to  think,  which  next  to  the  joys  of  sanctified  hearts, 
is  the  greatest  blessing  that  could  be  conferred  upon  them. 

Knowledge  is  worth  but  little  without  some  means  of  ex- 
pressing it.    By  close  application,  written  language  may  be 
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so  acquired  as  to  bring  them  into  intimate  communion  with 
men.  It  may  become  a  perfect  medium  for  the  expression  of 
all  the  operations  of  their  minds,  and  of  communication  re- 
specting the  events  of  every  day  life,  the  business  of  the  shop, 
office  and  farm,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  dearest  and  most 
tender  relations  of  home.  It  will  enlighten  and  expand  their 
faculties  and  lift  their  dim  apprehensions  out  of  themselves. 
From  dull  clay,  it  calls  out  radiant  souls,  and  reveals  to  their 
eager  gaze  a  new  world.  They  feel  that  they  are  men  among 
men  ;  and  instead  of  being  a  burden  to  friends,  they  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  general  good.  They  are  qualified 
to  become  respectable  citizens  and  useful  members  of  society. 
Principles  of  morality  and  virtue  are  implanted  and  their 
minds  are  open  for  the  reception  of  truth.  They  are  prepared 
for  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  knowing  God.  He  who  gives 
strength  to  the  weak,  joy  and  peace  to  the  sorrowful,  and  a 
triumphant  death  to  the  humble,  believing  penitent,  gives 
many  of  them  new  hearts,  and  makes  them  new  creatures. 
He  adopts  them  into  his  family,  and  they  become  his  children, 
Sons  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ. 

Those  persons  who  ask  the  question,  with  which  this  article 
commences,  and  similar  ones,  may  well  bestow  some  special 
attention  upon  this  subject.  They  may  be  friends  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  in  theory,  and  acknowledge  the  utility  of  instruct- 
ing them  ;  but  their  cold  intellectual  assent  is  worth  nothing, 
so  long  as  their  sympathies  and  love  are  not  enlisted  ;  for 
their  hearts  can  see  much  farther,  and  urge  to  much  more 
efficient  labor  than  their  heads. 

What  employment  can  kindle  more  zeal,  arouse  a  higher 
spirit  of  sympathy,  or  more  thoroughly  call  into  action  the 
powers  of  mind  and  heart,  than  the  work  undertaken  by  these 
silent  teachers,  of  awakening  souls  from  such  a  torpor  of  death, 
to  share  the  freedom  and  blessings  of  a  new,  hopeful,  and  trust- 
ful life  ? 

Here  are  influences  set  at  work  which  do  not  terminate 
with  this  world ;  they  reach  over  into  the  future  ;  they  lay 
hold  of  eternity,  and  through  the  infinite  years  to  come,  they 
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will  have  no  end.  The  Omniscient  only,  can  form  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  great  good  accomplished. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  there  is  no  fear  of  contradiction, 
when  I  affirm  that  no  class  of  men  are  engaged  in  a  more 
noble  calling  or  one  productive  of  more  important  results. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 

BT  DANIEL  HEBARD, 

Instructor  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Probably  no  one  on  first  entering  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  entertains  correct  notions  of 
the  habits  and  character  of  its  inmates,  or  is  without  surprise 
at  the  large  proportion  of  them  who  are  deficient  in  various 
respects.  The  deprivation  of  the  seemingly  almost  indispen- 
sable faculties  of  speech  and  hearing,  it  is  very  naturally  con- 
jectured, must  produce  a  silent  and  subdued,  if  not  saddened 
assembly,  but  otherwise  deaf-mutes  are  supposed  to  be  as 
capable  as  the  more  favored  children  who  hear  and  speak. 

Hence  the  unlooked  for,  not  merely  want  of  natural  grace, 
but  the  absolute  uncouthness  and  awkwardness  of  manner, 
in  the  great  majority  of  pupils,  conveys  to  the  unaccustomed 
beholder  an  unpleasant  impression,  which  the  finest  exhibitions 
of  the  recitation-rooms  with  difficulty  supersede.  There  may 
be  accurate  computation,  and  correct  and  eloquent  composi- 
tion, but  these,  so  far  from  effacing,  rather  deepen  and  set  in 
stronger  colors  the  impression.  Ask  that  bright-eyed  pupil  to 
write  a  sentence  from  the  signs  of  the  teacher,  and  it  is  done 
with  nicety,  ease  and  promptness  Bid  him  run  a  race  with 
his  comrades,  and  you  will  at  once  be  both  astonished  and 
pained  at  the  want  of  proper  command  and  control  over  his 
muscles,  which  is  betrayed  in  every  motion.  Instead  of  the 
nimbleness  and  agility  we  are  wont  to  expect  in  childhood 
and  youth,  we  are  greeted  with  movements  more  suited  to  the 
stiff  joints  of  old  age.  To  the  question,  why  this  is  so,  we  are 
pointed  for  answer  to  the  code  of  Nature,  whose  infraction  she 
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always  punishes  with  unavoidable  penalties.  Now,  without 
dwelling  on  causes,  in  view  of  the  great  fact  before  our  eyes, 
let  us  seek  means  for  the  amelioration  and  removal  of  so  un- 
desirable a  condition,  if  any  can  be  found. 

So  far  as  known,  in  American  institutions,  but  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  physical  culture  and  development  of 
a  class  standing  inmost  evident  need  ;  and  rarely  any  beyond 
occasional  suggestions  from  teachers,  which  in  the  end  though 
productive  doubtless  of  some  good  results,  fall  far  short  of  ac- 
complishing the  needed  work.  The  inattention  to  so  import- 
ant an  interest,  and  almost  utter  lack  of  effort  to  advance  it, 
during  the  many  years  since  the  first  attempt  to  transform  the 
mute  into  a  man,  is  surprising  to  say  the  least. 

True,  a  comely  figure  and  graceful  carriage,  are  not  essen- 
tials, but  they  certainly  are  valuable,  and  are  worthy  to  be 
desired  and  sought,  as  truly  as  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
itself.  Evidently,  as  our  institutions  are,  much  if  not  all  must 
depend  upon  the  teacher.  One  who  permits  uncombed  hair 
and  "  unwashen  hands  "  in  his  school-room,  is  inexcusable, 
and  none  the  less  so,  if  his  pupils,  unrebuked,  assume  the 
boorish  attitudes,  or  shambling  gait,  to  which  they  have  per- 
haps been  accustomed  their  life  long.  They  come  to  him  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  untaught  in  conventional  usages,  as 
truly  as  in  mind.  His  is  the  task  to  build  upon  this  founda- 
tion the  well  proportioned  man.  He  must  see  to  it  that  his 
charge  receives  no  detriment  in  his  hands.  Go  now  to  the 
play-ground  of  any  institution,  and  observe  the  movements  of 
the  players  :  see  this  one,  shuffling  along  like  a  sick  man  in 
his  slippers ;  that  bringing  up  a  reluctant  foot  with  a  jerk 
as  if  it  were  unwilling  to  go  with  its  neighbor  ;  here,  one 
swaying  from  side  to  side  ;  and  there,  another  putting  down 
each  foot  with  an  emphasis,  as  if  to  remind  mother  earth  that 
she  is  in  subjection  ;  and  still  another,  whose  sympathetic 
frame  vibrates  in  every  joint  at  every  motion.  Don't  startle 
him,  or  he  will  fall,  helpless  as  an  infant.  Does  any  common 
school  contain  so  much  of  disabled  humanity  as  there  is  here  ? 
The  temptation  is  strong  to  believe  that  Nature,  chary  of  her 
gifts  to  those  she  frowns  upon,  omitted  to  supply  the  necessary 
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muscles  or  nerves.  But  no  !  nothing  but  the  skill  to  use 
them  is  lacking.  Then,  at  this  day,  when  almost  every  city 
and  borough  has  its  gymnasium,  and  every  stream  its  racing- 
craft  ;  where  magazines  and  journals  teem  with  articles  in 
advocacy  of  thorough  physical  development  and  culture,  and 
urging  the  necessity  for  suitable  apparatus  in  all  our  academies 
and  educational|  institutions,  because  of  the  incalculable  ben- 
efits to  be  thus  gained,  with  what  marked  and  obvious  pro- 
priety, may  even  stronger  appeals  be  made  for  similar  bene- 
factions to  our  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  ?  If  the  well  and 
healthy  children  of  the  public  schools  languish  and  suffer  for 
want  of  more  frequent  exercise,  and  their  sanitary  condition 
will  be  immeasurably  improved  by  such  means,  how  much 
more  deplorable  is  their  condition,  how  inferior  are  their  chan- 
ces for  success,  who  are  in  bondage  to  numerous  constitutional 
infirmities  at  the  outset ;  and  how  imperative  their  claims  to 
every  means  of  assistance  which  can  be  furnished  ?  Shall  this 
boon  be  withheld  ? 1  Shall  they,  because  already  placed  at  a 
disadvantage,  be  denied  the  favors  freely  granted  to  their  more 
fortunate  friends  ? 

The  great  colleges  of  the  country  have,  after  years  of  impa- 
tient delay,  erected  splendid  gymnasia, — and  why  ?  because 
they  are  recognized  as  the  best  means  for  allaying  the  feverish 
propensity  to  petty  mischief,  or  unhealthy  revelings,  which  have 
made  the  name  of  student  almost  a  synonym  with  mischief- 
maker,  and  at  the  same  time  for  increasing  the  capacity  for 
and  delight  in  mental  exertion.  This  is  the  lesson  learned, 
after  more  than  a  century,  at  Yale  and  Harvard ;  and  taking 
warning  by  their  experience,  public  schools  throughout  the 
land  are  hastening  to  provide  for  physical  as  well  as  mental 
wants.  The  day  of  simply  intellectual  culture  is  over, — at 
least  the  golden  age  of  those  whose  motto  is,  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano,  seems  to  have  dawned. 

Let  now  those  who  control  the  interests  of  our  benevolent 
institutions,  follow  where  these  are  leading.  Give  the  mute  a 
chance  to  strengthen  and  perfect  himself  physically,  as  well  as 
intellectually,  as  freely  as  the  more  enviable  child  of  speech. 
If  the  State  be  under  obligations  to  educate  at  all,  surely  she 
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is  bound  to  do  her  part  well,  receiving  back  again,  as  she  will, 
into  her  own  lap,  in  due  time,  the  gifts  now  imparted,  with 
increase  a  thousand  fold.  How  to  effect  these  desired  objects 
best,  may  be  a  question.  It  will  be  urged  by  those,  especi- 
ally, who  feel  economical,  that  it  is  enough  if  pupils  are  thor- 
oughly instructed  in  some  handicraft.  To  others  again,  this 
would  seem  unlikely  to  secure  the  end  proposed,  and  other 
means  must  appear  necessary.  Certain  schools  have  adopted 
the  manual  of  arms,  as  the  readiest  means  of  agreeable  and 
efficient  exercise,  imparting  at  once  vigor  and  grace.  This 
would  be  opposed  on  the  ground  j;hat  it  affords  no  practical 
benefit  to  the  pupil  in  view  of  his  future  wants,  since  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  he  could  never  resort  to  arms  as  a 
profession  ;  and  further,  that  his  time  would  be  more  profitably 
spent  in  acquiring  some  trade  or  art,  which  would  furnish  a 
means  of  support.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  force  in  the 
objection  ;  but  the  same  may  be  urged  against  the  almost  only 
remaining  source — the  gymnasium.  No  useful  art  is  to  be 
learned  there ;  skill  and  dexterity  upon  the  cross-bar,  the 
slack-rope,  or  the  rings,  will  not  support  a  wife  and  family, 
any  better  than  a  knowledge  of  the  military  manual.  But 
shall  the  gymnasium  be  left  out  of  consideration  for  such  a 
reason  ?  Subtract  the  hours  of  study  from  twenty-four,  and 
will  not  enough  remain  for  learning  how  to  make  a  shoe,  a 
bureau,  or  for  type  setting,  and  still  leave  a  place  for  some 
systematic  muscular  exercise  ?  The  combination  of  the 
"  utile  cum  dulci"  .is  certainly  feasible  in  this  matter.  It  can 
not  be  doubted  that  if  two  pupils,  of  whom  one  exercises  with 
regularity,  and  the  other  does  not,  the  former,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  excel  in  scholarly  attainments.  The  one 
takes  ever  fresh  delight  in  study,  while  to  the  other,  it  is  often 
a  task.  Bodily  vigor  is  a  prerequisite  to  that  of  the  mind, — 
and  wkether  it  be  acquired  by  the  maneuvers  of  the  military 
drill,  or  the  feats  of  the  gymnast,  it  matters  little.  The  trades 
will  furnish  a  certain  degree  of  it,  as  well  as  secure  a  liveli- 
hood, but  let  us  confer  likewise  the  ability  to  appear  well 
among  men,  and  not  send  back  to  society  the  same  weakness 
and  awkwardness  which  came  to  us  five  or  seven  years  before, 
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changed,  if  at  all,  only  for  the  worse.  The  Idiotic  Asylum  of 
Prussia,  has  taken  in  charge  the  most  unpromising  of  that 
class  of  unfortunates,  and  with  careful  and  protracted  effort, 
sent  forth  young  persons  of  creditable  address,  and  respecta- 
ble attainments,  who  upon  their  admission  were  not  more 
incompetent  mentally  than  physically.  Starting  from  higher 
vantage  ground  than  tliey,  what  shall  deter  us  from  still 
nobler  achievements  ? 

Besides  the  book,  give  the  gymnasium;  make  at  least  a 
fair  trial,  and  if  anticipation  proves  richer  than  experience, 
no  harm  will  have  been  o^pne.  It  is  not  desired  to  rear  a 
Hanlon  or  a  Ravel,  but  give  each  institution  for  deaf-mute 
education,  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  the  man  corporeal, 
as  well  as  the  man  intellectual,  that  while  we  open,  enlarge 
and  enrich  the  one,  the  other  may  not  be  sacrificed  by  a  par- 
tial, one-sided  policy. 


PROF.  DAY'S  REPORT  OF  HIS  RECENT  VISIT  TO  SOME 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  IN  EUROPE. 

It  is  now  about  seventeen  years  since  the  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  then  recently  returned  from  a  European  tour,  made 
his  Seventh  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education,  presenting  the  results  of  his 
observations  upon  the  educational  institutions  which  he  had 
visited.  The  glowing  account  which  he  gave  of  the  success 
achieved  in  the  German  schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  were 
adapted  and  designed  to  make  a  strong  impression  in  favor  of 
the  superiority  of  the  German  system  of  instruction.  For 
the  purpose,  therefore,  of  ascertaining  the  actual  facts,  and  of 
securing  some  trust-worthy  evidence  with  which  to  meei  those 
who  might  be  disposed  to  inquire  into  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  German  system  and  our  own,  and  with  the  view  also  of 
introducing  such  improvements  upon  our  methods  as  might 
appear  to  be  advisable,  Mr.  Weld,  then  Principal  of  the  Asy- 
lum at  Hartford,  and  the  Rev.  George  E.  Day,  who  had  been 
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previously  an  Instructor  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  were  commissioned  by  those  institutions  to 
visit  the  leading  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe, 
and  make  a  searching  examination  into  their  methods  and 
processes  of  instruction,  and  especially  to  inquire  into  the 
results  accomplished  thereby.  The  work  was  well  and  thor- 
oughly done,  and  fully  settled  the  question  as  between  the 
two  systems.  That  a  small  portion  of  those  reckoned  as  deaf- 
mutes  may  with  advantage  be  instructed  in  articulation  and 
labial  reading,  was  indeed  admitted,  as  it  had  never  been 
denied.  Further  evidence  to  the  same  effect  was  obtained  by 
Dr.  Peet,  of  New  York,  on  his  tour  in  Europe  in  1851.  The 
school  of  M.  Dubois  at  Paris  had  by  that  time  begun  to  attract 
considerable  attention,  and  was  visited  by  Dr.  Peet.  M. 
Dubois  had  succeeded  in  teaching  his  own  son,  who  lost  his 
hearing  at  an  age  not  earlier  than  five  years,  to  articulate  and 
read  on  the  lips ;  and  thereupon  opened  a  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  to  be  taught  in  the  same  manner, — employing  this  son 
and  other  members  of  his  family  as  assistant  instructors. 
His  establishment  of  course  would  not  escape  the  attention  of 
the  tourists  and  penny-a-line  newsmongers  frequenting  that 
city,  and  on  the  hunt  for  the  marvelous.  While  it  is  true 
enough  that  what  can  really  be  accomplished  in  this  way  may 
well  be  matter  of  wonder  and  delighted  interest  to  those  who 
have  previously  never  known  any  thing  of  the  kind,  yet  it  of 
necessity  occurs,  and  partly  for  this  reason,  that  exaggerated 
and  wholly  erroneous  impressions  are  received  upon  witness- 
ing exhibitions  of  this  description.  In  this  as  in  every  thing 
else,  a  man  must  have  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject before  he  can  make  cursory  observations  which  shall  be 
intelligent  and  trust-worthy.  When,  to  deficiency  in  this  re- 
spect, is  added  an  ignorance  or  only  partial  knowledge  of  the 
language  in  which  the  exhibition  is  made,  and  a  state  of  mind 
wholly  receptive  of  the  wonderful,  exaggeration  is  a  matter 
of  course. 

Such  reports  in  respect  to  M.  Dubois'  school, — even  repre- 
senting his  art  as  something  new  under  the  sun, — had  attracted 
some  attention  in  this  country ;  when  in  1859  Mr.  Day,  now 
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Prof.  Day  of  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  near  Cincinnati, 
being  about  to  spend  some  months  in  Holland,  was  commis- 
sioned a  second  time  by  the  New  York  Institution,  and 
requested  not  only  to  examine  the  schools  of  that  country,  but 
also  to  visit  those  of  Paris,  and  such  as  he  could  take  in  his  way 
in  Great  Britain.  Hence  the  Report  we  now  have  before  us, 
which  is  so  valuable  that  we  should  transfer  it  in  full  to  our 
pages  ;  only  we  presume  it  is  to  be  obtained  of  the  New  York 
Institution,  on  request,  by  any  who  may  desire  it,  being  pub- 
lished as  a  part  of  the  Forty-second  Report  of  that  Institu- 
tion. Yet  we  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the 
somewhat  copious  extracts  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
make. 

"  Number  and  Relative  Age  of  the  Institutions  in  Holland. 

"  There  are  at  present  three  institutions  for  the  instruction 
of  deaf-mutes  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  viz. :  At 
Groningen,  St.  Michielsgestel,  near  Herlogenbosch,  and  Rot- 
terdam. Of  these,  the  school  at  Groningen,  established  in 
1790,  has  the  largest  number  of  pupils,  and  was  for  many 
years  the  only  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  kingdom.  The  institution  at  St.  Michielsgestel, 
founded  in  1828,  is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes 
belonging  to  Roman  Catholic  families.  The  school  at  Rotter- 
dam was  established  in  1853,  in  order  to  introduce  the  German 
mode  of  instruction  into  the  Netherlands." 

The  School  in  Rotterdam. 

[Some  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  this  school,  which 
is  simply  a  day-school  for  deaf-mutes,  and  was  established  and 
is  now  conducted  by  Mr.  M.  Hirsch,  "  formerly  principal  of 
the  school  for  deaf-mutes  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  previously 
an  assistant  of  the  younger  Heinicke  at  Crefeld."  Mr.  H.  is 
represented  as  enthusiastic  and  skillful,  and  bestowed  upon 
Mr.  Day  the  most  courteous  attention.] 

"  Mr.  Hirsch  took  me  into  the  school,  at  present  consisting 
of  fifty-two  pupils,  to  all  of  whom  instruction  is  given  in 
articulation.    They  were  sitting  at  desks  in  two  rooms  con- 
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nected  by  folding  doors.  At  my  request  Mr.  H.  selected 
four  of  his  most  advanced  pupils.  They  were  all  girls.  One 
of  them  had  become  deaf  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
under  instruction  two  years.    A  number  of  routine  questions 

/  were  asked  by  Mr.  H.,  and  satisfactorily  answered.  Of  these 
I  made  no  special  note,  since  they  only  showed  what  is  now 
generally  understood,  that  by  a  sufficient  expenditure  of  labor, 
deaf-mutes,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  may  be  brought  to 
articulate  and  read  on  the  lips,  a  few  simple  sentences.  More 
worthy  of  attention  were  some  of  the  remarks  which  some  of 
the  pupils  volunteered.  Mr.  H.  introducing  me  to  the  class, 
had  told  them  by  word  of  mouth  that  their  visitor  came  from 
America.  Although  he  spoke  slowly  and  with  a  careful 
attention  to  the  full  motion  of  the  lips  and  vocal  organs,  it 
would  seem  that  he  was  not  understood  by  all,  for  when  one 
of  the  girls  who  said  of  her  own  accord,  Mynheer  D.  wonet 
niet  in  Nederland,  (Mr.  D.  does  not  live  in  the  Netherlands,) 
was  asked  how  she  knew  it,  she  replied  that  one  of  the  girls 
told  her.  Another  of  the  pupils  made  some  simple  remark  to 
the  one  who  became  deaf  at  eight  years  of  age,  but  the  latter 
declared  that  she  could  not  understand  it.  Mr.  H.  then  asked 
another  little  girl 1  How  do  they  speak  in  Groningen  ? '  She 
fixed  her  eyes  closely  upon  his  lips,  repeated  the  words  one 
by  one  after  him  as  he  spoke  and  then  answered,  '  they — 
speak — with — their — fin — gers.'  Slow,  monotonous  and  im- 
perfect as  this  painful  artificial  articulation  is,  no  one  acquaint- 
ed with  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  could  help  feeling  that 
before  even  such  a  result  could  be  gained,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  great  labor  and  perseverance  must  have  been  expended. 

"  In  estimating,  however,  its  value,  the  true  question  is,  to 
what  extent  can  pupils  thus  instructed,  understand  others 
besides  their  teachers,  or  be  understood  by  them.  For  it  is 
evident  that  even  if  the  number  of  words  which  a  deaf-mute 
is  able  to  articulate  or  read  upon  the  lips  should  be  really 
small,  a  teacher,  by  carefully  confining  himself  to  this  small 
circle,  might  make  an  impression  upon  strangers  by  no  means 
conformed  to  the  truth.    It  does  not  follow,  that  because  a 

'  deaf-mute  is  able  to  tell  his  name  and  age,  he  is  able  to  sustain 
Yol.  XIII.  12 
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a  prolonged  oral  conversation.  Yet  this  is  the  conclusion 
which  visitors  to  these  institutions  are  almost  sure  to  form. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  teachers  of  articulation 
acquire  the  habit  of  speaking  carefully  and  deliberately  and 
not  as  men  usually  do  in  conversation.  In  many  cases  they 
almost  write  upon  their  lips  or  mouth  the  letters  of  the  words 
they  utter.  In  consequence  therefore  of  the  familiarity  of  the 
pupils  with  their  own  teacher,  the  constant  understanding 
between  them  within  what  circle  of  words  the  conversation 
shall  be  confined,  and  the  distinctness  and  slowness  of  utter- 
ance habitually  observed  by  teachers  of  articulation,  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  with  any  degree  of  certainty  from  the 
common  school-room  exhibitions  how  far  any  apparent  readi- 
ness in  speaking  or  reading  on  the  lips  would  be  available  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society. 

"  In  order  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  some  reliable  conclusion 
on  this  point,  I  had  secured  the  aid  of  a  native  of  Rotterdam, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  most  advanced  pupils 
could  understand  one  of  their  own  countrymen  with  whom 
they  were  not  previously  acquainted,  or  be  understood  by  him. 
Of  the  four  girls  called  forward,  one  appeared  to  be  superior 
to  the  others.  She  had  been,  I  was  told,  two  years  under  the 
private  instruction  of  Mr.  Hirsch,  in  the  house  of  her  father, 
and  had  then  received  five  years  of  additional  instruction  in 
the  school.*  She  evidently  possessed  an  active  mind,  and 
both  physically  and  mentally  would  be  regarded  by  any  one 
capable  of  judging,  as  possessing  extraordinary  aptitude  for 
t  this  species  of  instruction. '  For  these  reasons  and  also  be- 
cause she  was  evidently  put  forward  by  Mr.  Hirsch,  as  his  best 
pupil,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  requesting  the  principal  experi- 
ment to  be  made  with  her.  My  Hollandish  companion  then 
read  the  first  sentence  I  proposed :  Ik  geloov  dat  xoij  een  heet 
zomer  zullen  krijg-en  (I  believe  we  shall  have  a  hot  summer.) 
By  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  she  repeated  the  sentence, 
word  by  word,  after  my  companion,  and  whenever  she  did  not 
succeed  in  reproducing  any  particular  word,  the  teacher 


*  In  the  fourth  Report  of  the  Institution  she  is  marked  as  having  been  received 
under  instruction  in  the  year  1850,  which  would  make  the  time  nine  years. 
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directed  her  to  try  again,  but  still  she  failed  to  understand  the 
sentence.  The  second  trial,  made  in  the  same  slow  manner, 
was  equally  unsuccessful,  but  on  the  third  trial  she  wrote  the 
sentence  correctly.  The  other  sentence  proposed  :  Wij  gaane 
nooit  te  bed  voor  elf  uwren  (we  never  go  to  bed  before  eleven 
o'clock,)  she  wrote  (after  repeating  as  before  the  words  which 
she  did  not  seize  at  once,)  on  the  first  dictation,  but  with  the 
omission  of  the  important  word  voor  (before.)  Whether  this 
omission  was  merely  accidental,  or  whether  it  indicated  that 
she  had  reproduced  the  sentence  mechanically  and  without  a 
precise  understanding  of  its  meaning,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

"  The  next  experiment  was  designed  to  test  the  degree  to 
which  her  own  speaking  would  be  understood  by  the  Hol- 
lander. The  sentence  selected,  with  Mr.  H.'s  approval,  but 
not  made  known  to  my  Hollandish  companion,  was  the  follow- 
ing :  Indien  ik  mijne  ketting  verwisseln,  dan  moet  ik  ook  mijn 
cachet  verwisselen,  (if  I  exchange  my  chain,  I  must  also 
exchange  my  seal.)  The  little  girl  then  read,  In — dien — ik — 
mijn — e — kett — ing,  (if  I  my  chain,)  on  which,  the  Hollander, 
who  had  paid  the  closest  attention,  wrote  on  the  slate,  Ik  denk 
mij  gedanken,  (I  think  my  thought.)  As  this  was  an  entire 
failure,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  anew.  The  pupil  read  the 
four  words  again,  but  notwithstanding  all  her  efforts,  the  Hol- 
lander was  utterly  unable  to  make  out  the  first  word,  indien, 
(if.)  In  order  to  prevent  further  delay,  I  gave  him  the  word ; 
but  now  a  new  difficulty  sprang  up  on  the  word  ketting, 
(chain,)  which  the  child  pronounced  kudding,  with  slight 
variations,  some  ten  or  a  dozen  times.  The  Hollander  could 
not  even  conjecture  the  word.  The  teacher  then  (silently) 
pronounced  it  again  and  again,  the  poor  child  trying  to  imi- 
tate him,  but  with  no  better  success.  He  then  pressed  his 
thumb  upon  the  girl's  neck,  and  also  pressed  down  her  tongue, 
till  at  last  she  so  far  varied  the  sound  as  to  say  kading  (the  a 
as  in  father,)  but  still  the  Hollander  had  no  conception  of  the 
word.  The  experiment  was  a  failure.  The  teacher,  the  pupil 
and  my  companion  were  all  wearied,  and  I  could  not,  without 
incivility,  press  the  examination,  which  had  already  become 
painful,  further. 
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"  Now  this  girl  was  of  quick  parts,  and  had  been  seven  years 
under  instruction,  in  two  of  which  she  had  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vate tuition  of  Mr.  Hirsch  himself,  and  yet  she  was  unable, 
with  all  the  help  rendered  by  her  teacher,  to  make  one  of 
her  own  countrymen  understand  two  words  out  of  the  first 
four  in  this  simple  sentence.  One  such  experiment  is  worth 
a  score  of  assertions  or  random  affirmations  in  respect  to  the 
ability  of  deaf-mutes  instructed  in  mechanical  articulation 
and  reading  on  the  lips,  to  mingle  in  the  general  intercourse 
of  society.  At  the  same  time,  candor  requires  that  it  should 
not  be  regarded  as  proving  more  than  it  really  does.  It  is 
altogether  probable  that  the  families  to  which  some  of  these 
pupils  belong,  and  the  persons  whom  they  frequently  meet, 
would  understand  parts  of  their  imperfect  utterance,  which  to 
a  stranger  would  be  utterly  unintelligible,  just  as  mothers 
attach  a  meaning  to  the  broken  language  of  their  young  chil- 
dren when  others  fail  entirely.' 9 

[Some  details  are  given  derived  from  the  published  Reports 
of  the  school.] 

"  From  the  last  of  these  reports,  presented  in  July,  1857, 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  instructors  for  the  forty  pupils 
in  the  school  at  that  time  was  four,  or  one  for  every  ten  pupils, 
besides  a  teacher  of  drawing.  Instruction  is  given  to  the 
female  pupils  two  hours  each  day  in  sewing,  <fec.,but  no  trades 
are  taught  to  the  boys.*  This  is  impossible,  on  account  of  the 
early  age  (five  years,  and  even  in  some  cases  still  earlier,)  at 
which  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  school.  The  regular 
course  of  instruction  occupies  eight  years..  Instruction  in 
religion  is  entrusted  to  the  ministers  of  the  several  denomina- 
tions to  which  the  parents  or  friends  of  the  pupils  belong. " 

*  The  third  report  mentions,  apparently  as  an  exception,  that  one  of  the  pupils, 
whose  age  was  twenty-five  years,  was  learning  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  and  attend- 
ing school  only  in  the  morning.  The  larger  part  of  the  scholars  are  not  over  ten 
years  of  age,  and  many  of  them  are  much  younger.  The  statutes  provide  that 
the  institution  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  pupils  who 
have  reached  a  suitable  age,  and  are  otherwise  properly  prepared,  to  learn  a  trade 
or  become  acquainted  with  some  business. 
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"  Origin  and  present  state  of  the  Institution  at  Groningen. 

"  The  founder  of  this  Institution,  Henry  Daniel  Guyot,  pas- 
tor of  the  Walloon  Church  in  Groningen,  on  a  visit  to  Paris 
in  the  year  1784,  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  Abbe  de 
l'Ep<§e,  and  in  consequence  of  this  became  so  much  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  he  spent  an  entire 
year  in  that  city,  engaged  in  studying  his  system  of  instruction. 
Returning  to  Groningen,he  immediately  undertook  to  instruct 
two  deaf-mutes,  one  from  a  Christian,  the  other  from  a  Jew- 
ish family,  and  in  the  year  1790  the  present  Institution  was 
established.  On  his  death  in  1828,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
two  sons.  The  elder  of  these  C.  Guyot,  M.  D.,  has  been  re- 
leased from  active  labor  in  the  institution  since  the  year  1854, 
and  is  entirely  confined  to  the  house  by  partial  paralysis  or 
lameness,  with  no  prospect  of  recovery.  The  other  brother, 
R.  T.  Guyot,  LL.  D.,  still  continues  at  the  head  of  the  educa- 
tional department  of  the  institution,  but  since  1854,  has  been 
associated  with  A.  W.  Alings,  Philosophical  Doctor,  and  for- 
merly teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  Groningen  Gymnasium, 
who  has  charge  of  the  external  affairs  of  the  establishment. 
The  latter  gentleman  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  intelligent,  candid 
and  full  of  zeal,  and  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  import- 
ant contributions  to  the  science  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  well  known  collection  of  books  and 
treatises  on  this  subject,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  in 
the  world,  which  is  now  the  private  property  of  the  Messrs. 
Guyot,  will  ultimately  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  institution. 

"  The  age  at  which  pupils  are  admitted,  is  not  less  than  nine 
nor  more  than  fourteen  years.  The  course  of  instruction 
continues  eight  and  nine  years.  The  usual  number  of  pupils 
is  not  far  from  one  hunded  and  fifty,  but  at  present  is  somewhat 
smaller,  being  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  The  num- 
ber of  instructors  is  eleven,  which  gives  about  twelve  pupils 
to  each  teacher.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  institution, 
884  deaf-mutes  have  been  received,  of  whom  it  is  reckoned 
that  692  were  restored  to  society.  Of  the  remaining  192, 
sixty-nine  died  before  the  end  of  their  course ;  the  others,  on 
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account  of  inferior  mental  capacity,  chronic  disease,  or  for 
other  reasons,  were  dismissed. 

"  The  trades  taught  in  the  institution  are  tailoring,  shoemak- 
ing,  cabinet  making  and  coopering.  Other  trades,  as  printing, 
sail-making,  &c,  are  learned  by  a  few  of  the  pupils,  but  only 
in  shops  in  the  city.  The  female  pupils  are  taught  to  sew, 
braid,  &c.  The  time  devoted  each  day  to  the  learning  of 
trades  is  four  hours.  Two  hours  a  day  are  spent  by  the  pupils 
in  gymnastic  exercises  under  the  special  direction  of  an  in- 
structor in  this  branch. 

"  The  male  and  female  pupils  occupy  different  buildings, 
which  are  separated  by  an  open  space,  but  they  are  instructed 
in  the  same  classes.  A  peculiarity  of  this  institution  is  that 
the  pupils  from  Jewish  families,  of  whom  there  are  eighteen, 
sleep  and  eat  in  a  separate  building,  and  not  with  the  other 
children." 

"  The  system  of  Instruction  at  Groningen. 

"  4  The  method  of  instruction,'  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Alings, 
4  is  neither  the  French,  nor  the  German,  but  a  combination  of 
both.'  Some  of  the  principles  adopted  are  the .  following  : 
The  medium  of  communication  employed,  consists  of  the  lan- 
guage of  words  and  the  language  of  natural  signs  ;  the  former 
as  spoken  and  read  upon  the  lips,  and  also  written  or  indi- 
cated by  the  manual  alphabet. 

"  Spoken  language  and  reading  upon  the  lips,  is  the  mode 
of  communication  to  be  preferred  for  all  who  are  able,  in  this 
manner,  to  make  themselves  understood  or  to  understand 
others.  Whenever  this  is  impossible,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  writing,  or  when  it  is  more  convenient,  to  the  manual 
alphabet. 

a  The  natural  language  of  signs,  which  is  at  first  the  only 
medium  of  communication  with  the  pupil,  and  is  indispensa- 
ble to  his  acquaintance  with  oral  and  written  language,  is 
gradually  superseded  by  these  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible. 
With  the  more  advanced  pupils  signs  are  employed  only  when 
the  use  of  language  would  be  difficult  or  impossible,  or  when 
the  mind  is  not  sufficiently  active.    They  are  also  employed 
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to  explain  what  is  spoken  or  written,  or  to  give  it  in  another 
form. 

"  So  far  as  is  practicable,  the  names  of  objects  are  taught 
in  connection  with  the  exhibition  of  the  objects  themselves. 
It  is  considered  important  to  proceed  to  the  construction  of 
sentences  as  early  as  possible  in  the  course.  During  the  first 
year  or  two,  all  the  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  those  whose 
vision  is  imperfect,  or  who  are  of  inferior  mental  capacity, 
receive  instruction  in  articulation.  After  this  time,  it  is  pros- 
ecuted only  with  those  who  give  promise  of  success.  The 
others,  however,  are  exercised,  so  far  as  is  necessary,  in  read- 
ing upon  the  lips. 

"  Religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  ministers  of  the 
several  denominations  to  which  the  pupils  belong,  assisted, 
whenever  it  is  desired,  by  the  teachers  of  the  institution." 

Views  of  Drs.  Guyot  and  Alings  in  respect  to  Instruction  in 
Articulation. 

"  They  both  agreed  in  the  following  statements :  Not  more 
than  one-fifth  at  most,  of  the  whole  number  of  deaf-mutes,  can 
be  advantageously  taught  to  speak,  and  these  consist,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  of  those  who  lost  their  hearing  after  hav- 
ing once  learned  to  talk.  Instruction  in  articulation  is  in 
its  own  nature  limited  to  one  pupil  at  a  time.  In  one  of  the 
schools,  visited  not  long  since  by  Dr.  Alings,  in  which  all  the 
pupils  are  professedly  taught  to  speak,  he  was  struck  with  the 
lack  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing their  eyes  fixed  without  interruption  upon  the  instructor,  as 
is  usual  when  the  language  of  signs  is  employed,  several  were 
looking  about  in  every  direction.  This,  he  thought,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  fatigue  attendant  upon  the  constant  watching 
of  the  lips,  and  also  by  their  imperfect  understanding  of  what 
was  spoken.  The  actual  advantage  of  the  knowledge  of  oral 
language  ordinarily  obtained  by  deaf-mutes  for  the  purpose  of 
communication  with  others,  they  both  agreed,  is  very  little. 
The  ability  to  articulate  a  few  words  is  useful  to  deaf-mutes, 
in  helping  to  render  their  signs  more  intelligible.  The  con- 
dition on  which  reading  on  the  lips  can  be  relied  on  in  con- 
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versation,  to  any  considerable  extent,  is,  in  all  cases,  some 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  person  speaking." 

The  opinions  of  these  gentlemen  must,  as  Prof.  Day  remarks, 
be  justly  entitled  to  great  weight  for  obvious  reasons. 

"  Institution  at  St.  Michielsgestel. 

"  This  institution,  which  is  almost  unknown  abroad,  I  was 
unable  to  visit,  but  the  following  interesting  account,  which 
Dr.  Alings,  associate  principal  of  the  school  at  Groningen, 
who  visited  it  in  October,  1858,  had  the  kindness  to  prepare 
for  me,  and  a  translation  of  which  I  herewith  present,  leaves 
little,  if  anything,  to  be  desired.  The  opinion  of  so  competent 
a  judge  in  respect  to  the  method  of  instruction  will  be  read 
with  attention,  I  doubt  not,  by  American  instructors. 

[The  institution  is  controlled  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
pupils  all  belong  ta  families  of  that  persuasion.  The  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  priests,  assisted  by  some  of  the  brethren  and 
sisters  of  mercy.  The  present  principal  is  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Van 
Bommel,  who  however,  takes  no  part  in  the  instruction  of  the 
school.] 

4  The  age  of  admission  is  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  ;  the 
course  of  instruction  occupies  from  eight  to  ten  years.  The 
present  number  of  pupils  is  eighty-eight,  of  whom  fifty-two 
are  males  and  thirty-six  females. 

'  Trades  are  also  taught  to  the  pupils ;  at  first  a  few  hours 
only  each  day  ;  but  the  time  devoted  to  this  is  gradually  ex- 
tended, till,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  is  spent  in  the  workshops.  The  female  pupils  are 
taught  by  the  sisters  of  mercy  to  braid,  sew,  &c.  The  trades 
taught  to  the  boys  by  the  brethren  of  mercy  are  tailoring, 
shoemaking  and  printing.  This  is  all  carried  on  within  the 
institution,  an  arrangement  made  necessary,  indeed,  by  its 
isolated  situation. 

4  The  male  and  female  pupils  are  kept  entirely  separate, 
except  on  Sundays  and  festival  days,  when  they  attend  the 
religious  services  together  in  the  chapel. 

'  The  domestic  arrangements  are  very  good  ;  each  pupil 
sleeps  alone  in  a  small  chamber,  the  door  of  which  is  locked 
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at  night.  If  help  is  needed,  he  knocks,  and  his  call  is 
answered  at  once  by  the  brother  or  sister  of  mercy  who  is  on 
watch  in  the  passage  which  runs  between  the  rooms.  The 
male  pupils  are  taught  in  four  classes  in  one  large  hall,  the 
female  pupils  in  another. 

i  The  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  institution  is 
peculiar.  Writing  and  the  manual  alphabet  are  employed, 
but  in  addition  to  these,  a  system  of  signs,  conformed  entirely 
to  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  Dutch  language,  is 
made  a  prominent  medium  of  communication  and  instruction. 
Each  word  is  expressed  by  one  or  more  signs  which  indicate 
both  the  word  in  its  absolute  state  and  the  changes  which  it 
has  undergone  in  construction.  These  signs  follow  each  other 
in  exactly  the  order  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  Dutch  syntax. 
In  place,  therefore,  of  the  natural  language  of  signs,  in  which 
thoughts  are  expressed  in  their  logical  form,  an  artificial  or 
conventional  sign  language  is  substituted,  which  represents 
the  words  and  follows  the  order  of  the  Dutch  language. 

*  The  disadvantages  of  this  method  of  sign  making,  are,  in 
my  judgment,  the  following : — 1st.  It  is  artificial  and  in  no 
sense  natural  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  must  therefore  be 
learned  by  a  distinct  effort,  while  at  the  same  time  their  own 
natural  sign  language  must  be  disused.  2d.  The  tension  of 
the  mind  required  on  this  system  is  much  more  severe  than  is 
necessary  in  the  use  of  natural  signs.  This  is  evident,  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  classes,  from  their  appearance  under  instruc- 
tion. 3d.  It  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  deaf-mutes  of  limited 
mental  capacity.  Hence,  the  large  number  of  pupils  at  St. 
Michielsgestel,  who  never  reach  the  highest  class  and  make 
but  little  progress.  4th.  It  is  stiff,  and  not  nearly  so  agree- 
able as  the  natural  language  of  signs. 

'  The  advantage,  on  the  other  hand,  of  this  method  of 
instruction  is  that  the  pupils  have  thus  but  one  syntax,  which 
is  the  same  for  signs  as  for  words,  while  in  the  natural  sign 
language,  the  syntax  is  different  from  that  of  written  or  spo- 
ken discourse,  and  sometimes  in  conflict  with  it.  And  since 
the  latter  mode  of  sign  making  is  the  one  most  natural  and 
convenient  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  is  very  apt  to  connect 
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its  peculiarities  here  and  there  with  the  use  of  words,  and 
this  tendency  can  only  be  remedied  by  repeated  written  or 
oral  exercises. 

*  The  employment  of  natural  signs  in  instruction  produces, 
in  my  opinion,  a  more  symmetrical  and  complete  development ; 
the  use  of  this  artificial  sign-language  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  to  a  higher  degree  the  power  of  ready  and  correct 
expression  by  words. 

*  While  entertaining  these  views  concerning  the  method 
above  described,  I  take  pleasure  in  testifying  in  respect  to  its 
application  at  St.  Michielsgestel,  that  I  met  there,  in  my  visit 
to  the  institution  in  October,  1858,  a  number  of  well  educated 
pupils.  The  whole  corps  of  instructors  appeared  to  me  to  be 
full  of  zeal  for  their  difficult  work,  and  the  intercourse  between 
them  and  their  pupils  was  pleasant. 

4  Within  the  last  two  years,  instruction  has  been  given  to 
some  of  the  pupils,  who  were  judged  to  be  specially  capable  of 
receiving  it,  in  speaking  and  reading  on  the  lips.  The  teach- 
ers themselves,  however,  attach  no  great  importance  to  this 
branch  of  instruction,  and  in  fact  regard  it  as  of  little  value. 
The  progress  of  the  pupils  was  tolerably  good ;  that  of  the 
girls  better  than  that  of  the  boys. 

'  In  the  Organ  der  Taubstummen  und  Blinden  Anstalten 
for  the  year  1858,  page  130,  Mr.  Slilts  states  that  *  in  none 
of  the  institutions  of  French  origin  which  he  has  visited,  has 
he  met  with  the  same  method  with  that  in  use  at  St.  Michiels- 
gestel.' 

"  The  origin  of  this  peculiar  system,  in  which  the  so  called 
methodical  signs  are  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  natural 
signs,  Dr.  Alings  was  unable  to  discover.  His  supposition  is 
that  the  first  instructor  was  identical  with  a  person  indistinctly 
remembered,  who  spent  a  short  time  at  Groningen  several 
years  since,  in  studying  the  elements  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 

"  Visit  to  the  Class  of  M.  Dubois  in  Paris. 

"  I  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  month  of  August,  and  took  an 
early  opportunity  to  visit  the  class  o£  M.  Dubois,  to  which 
your  letter  specially  directed  my  attention.    Since  your  visit 
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to  Paris,  in  1851,  the  father  has  died.  M.  Benjamin  Dubois 
continues  to  give  instruction  in  articulation,  as  before.  By  a 
decree  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  dated  October  13,  1855, 
the  school  was  incorporated  into  the  Imperial  Institution,  and 
is  taught  in  the  buildings  which  belong  to  it  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques.  The  effect  of  this  cannot  but  be  happy.  It  will  not 
diminish,  but  rather  increase  the  facilities  possessed  by  M. 
Dubois  for  teaching  articulation,  while  it  will  enable  the  intel- 
ligent instructors  of  the  Paris  Institution  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  of  the  degree  of  success  really  attained  by  him  and 
his  sisters.  I  did  not  visit  the  class  of  the  latter,  composed 
entirely  of  girls,  but  confined  my  inquiries  and  observations 
exclusively  to  the  class  of  M.  Dubois.  He  received  me  with 
politeness,  and  expressed  a  perfect  willingness  to  have  me 
institute  any  examination  or  test  I  might  desire.  Whether 
he  is  so  entirely  deaf  as  not  to  be  able  to  hear  the  loudest 
noises,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  neither  is  the  question  material. 
It  is  sufficient  that  he  does  not,  at  present,  depend  upon  hear- 
ing to  understand  the  conversation  of  others,  but  wholly  upon 
his  power  of  reading  on  the  lips.  Of  the  scores  of  so  called 
deaf-mutes  taught  to  articulate  spoken  language  and  read 
upon  the  lips,  whom  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
in  different  countries  in  Europe,  I  do  not  recollect  one  who 
appeared  to  me  to  excel  M.  Dubois.  He  speaks  with  readiness 
and  not  without  modulation,  and  reads  on  the  lips  with  far 
more  than  ordinary  facility.        *  *  *  * 

"  There  were  eighteen  boys  in  the  room,  a  part  of  whom,  it 
should  be  understood,  had  lost  their  hearing  after  having 
learned  to  speak.  I  inquired  of  Mr.  D.  what  was  the  propor- 
tion of  this  class  of  pupils,  but,  to  my  surprise,  he  was  unable 
to  inform  me,  and  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  depend  upon 
special  inquiry  in  each  case.  The  particulars  of  the  visit  I 
will  now  relate :  Shortly  after  we  entered  the  room,  Mr.  D. 
brought  forward  one  of  the  pupils,  who  spoke  to  us  a  few 
words,  but  it  was  necessary  for  the  lad  to  repeat  what  he  said 
before  the  French  interpreter  who  accompanied  me  could 
understand  him.  The  latter  then  asked  him  where  he  was 
born,  but  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  repetition  that  the  lad  com- 
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prehended  the  question.  In  the  brief  conversation  which  fol- 
lowed, with  Mr.  D.,  the  same  gentleman  informed  him  that  1 
had  once  been  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Mr.  D.,  how- 
ever, could  not  get  hold  of  the  idea  and  was  finally  obliged  to 
request  him  to  write  the  sentence  on  a  slate.  In  reply  to  my 
inquiry  to  the  teacher,  at  what  age  the  lad  who  had  first 
addressed  us  became  deaf,  the  latter  wrote,  in  good  French,  on 
the  black-board,  '  I  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  nine  years.' 

"  In  order  to  test  the  ability  of  these  scholars  to  read  an 
unconnected  sentence  upon  the  lips  of  a  stranger,  I  requested 
Mr.  Dubois  to  designate  a  few  of  his  best  pupils  for  the  exper- 
iment. Of  the  three  or  four  whom  he  selected,  two,  named 
Goulier  and  Rollet,  were  evidently  superior.  The  first  of 
these  was  thirteen,  and  the  other  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
both  had  been  under  instruction  four  years.  They  had  both 
lost  their  hearing  after  having  learned  to  speak,  one  of  them 
at  nine  years  of  age.  I  had  selected  the  following  sentences 
to  be  read  by  the  guide,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  pupils 
could  understand  him  : 

1.  Je  crains  que  nous  rCayons  un  ete  bien  chaud  cette  annee. 
(I  fear  we  shall  have  a  very  hot  summer  this  year.) 

2.  11  rCy  av ait  pas  de  poisson  au  marche.  (There  was  no 
fish  in  the  market.) 

3.  11  me  faut  une  belle  et  bonne  voiture.  (I  want  good 
and  handsome  carriage.) 

"  The  first  of  these  sentences  was  read  distinctly  by  the 
guide,  but  the  boy  was  wholly  unable  to  comprehend  it.  The 
teacher  made  some  explanation  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but 
his  utterance  was  so  imperfect  that  the  guide  was  at  first 
unable  to  make  out  what  he  wished  to  say.  At  length,  with 
some  difficulty,  he  caught  the  remark ;  it  was,  that  the  sen* 
tence  given  to  the  lad  was  too  difficult,  and  that  Mr.  D.  re- 
quested an  easier  sentence  to  be  proposed.  The  two  other 
sentences  also,  selected,  he  thought  were  not  sufficiently  easy, 
but  finally  accepted  the  following  :  Aimez  vous  la  peche  ? 
(Are  you  fond  of  fishing  ?)  observing  that  the  pupils  fre- 
quently use  the  words  aimez  vous  ?  (do  you  love)  and  under- 
stood them  better.    The  guide  read  the  question,  and  they 
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both  wrote  aimez  vous  les  peches  ?  (Do  you  love  fishes  ?)  to 
which  Rollet  answered,  Oui,  je  les  aime  bien.  (Yes  I  love 
them  very  well.) 

"  All  that  remained  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  to  what 
extent  these  pupils  would  be  able  to  comprehend  and  write  a 
simple  narrative  with  which  they  were  not  previously  ac- 
quainted, from  the  lips  of  their  own  teacher.  As  the  people 
of  Paris  were  much  excited  just  then,  by  the  return  of  the 
French  army  from  Italy,  for  the  triumphal  entrance  of  which 
into  the  city  preparations  were  constantly  making,  an  incident 
connected  with  the  recent  campaign  in  Italy,  related  in  one  of 
the  daily  journals,  was  selected.  The  story  is  as  follows  :  '  A 
very  rich  lady  in  Milan  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
wounded,  one  of  her  palaces,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  beds. 
Among  the  unfortunate  soldiers  lodged  in  this  palace,  was  a 
grenadier,  who  had  suffered  amputation  after  the  battle  of 
Magenta,  and  whose  condition  was  regarded  as  hopeless.  This 
lady,  endeavoring  to  cheer  the  wounded  under  their  sufferings, 
spoke  to  him  about  his  family.  He  told  her  that  he  was  the 
son  of  poor  peasants  of  the  department  of  Gers,  and  that  his 
dread  of  dying  arose  entirely  from  the  apprehension  of  leaving 
them  in  distress,  since  they  depended  wholly  upon  him  for  the 
means  of  support.  He  added  that  it  would  be  a  great  comfort 
to  him  to  embrace  his  mother  before  his  death. 

"  The  lady  takes  the  rail  cars,  travels  to  the  department  of 
Gers,  lays  hold  of  the  mother  of  the  wounded  man,  accompa- 
nies her  to  Milan,  and  five  days  after  her  conversation  with  the 
soldier,  the  son  with  tears  and  thanks  to  his  benefactress,  em- 
braces his  mother.' 

"  Of  the  two  boys  who  were  selected  to  write  this  from  the 
oral  dictation  of  the  teacher,  one  had  lost  his  hearing  at  the 
age  of  ten,  the  other  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  They  had, 
therefore,  the  important  advantage  which  a  pretty  full  knowl- 
edge of  spoken  language  previous  to  their  loss  of  hearing, 
would  obviously  give.  The  experiment  was  commenced  at 
seven  minutes  before  three  o'clock.  A  separate  dictation  was 
necessary  for  each  pupil.  But  one  or  two  words  were  dictated 
at  a  time.    After  the  teacher  was  satisfied  that  the  pupil  had 
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seized  a  sentence,  the  latter  wrote  it.  The  most  striking  pe- 
culiarity of  this  exercise  was  the  amount  of  repetition  required 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Several  of  the  words  he  was 
obliged  to  pronounce  again  and  again,  before  the  pupil  was 
able  to  understand  them.  The  word  blesses  (wounded)  he 
repeated  eight  times.  As  the  experiment  slowly  proceeded, 
the  teacher  became  more  embarrassed,  and  finally  made  a 
sign  expressive  of  the  greatest  impatience.  The  word  soldats 
(soldiers)  the  boy  who  became  deaf  at  nine  years  of  age, 
could  not  be  made  to  understand,  and  the  teacher  was  at 
length  obliged  to  write  it  upon  the  blackboard.  At  about 
this  point  in  the  narrative,  the  patience  of  the  teacher,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  scholars,  was  exhausted,  and  he  abandoned  the 
experiment  at  the  close  of  ten  minutes,  in  despair. 

"  A  careful  examination  of  the  exact  words  written  by  these 
two  lads  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  words,  if 
carefully,  and  with  sufficient  repetition,  pronounced  by  an 
instructor,  can  be  understood  by  his  most  promising  pupils, 
whose  knowledge  of  spoken  language  was  originally  obtained 
by  the  ear,  and  also  of  the  limitations  which  attend  this  de- 
gree of  success.  The  paragraph  written  by  the  lad  who  lost 
his  hearing  in  his  tenth  year  is  verbatim  et  literatim  as  follows : 

"  4  Une  tres  riche  dame  de  Milan  avait  mis  a  la  dispositions 
des  blesses  un  de  ses  maisons  avec  sans  les  entendre  les  morts 
couches.  Parmi  les  malheureux  et  soldats  le  chef  dans  ce 
palais.'  On  comparing  this  with  the  original,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  first  sentence  is  entirely  correct. 
The  words  in  italics  in  the  latter  clause  are  not  only  incorrect, 
but  so  far  as  they  can  be  rendered,  give  no  sense,  and  show 
that  the  lad  attached  no  idea  to  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  but 
wrote  it  mechanically.  They  might  be  translated,  perhaps, 
without  hearing  the  dead  beds ;  whereas  the  sentence  should 
read,  one  hundred  and  fifty  beds.  That  he  attached  a  mean- 
ing, however,  to  single  words  is  equally  evident  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  words  nearly  synonymous,  in  two  cases,  viz: 
maisons  (houses,)  for  palais  (palaces,)  and  couches  for  lits 
(beds.)  The  source  of  the  boy's  confusion  is  also  plain  :  cent 
(one  hundred)  has  the  closest  resemblance  in  pronunciation 
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to  sans  (without,)  while  cinquante  (fifty,)  and  entendre  (to 
hear  or  understand,)  agree  in  having  three  syllables.  Having 
been  thrown  off  the  track  on  the  word  cent  (one  hundred,) 
and  with  no  thread  in  the  connection  to  guide  him,  he  me- 
chanically groped  his  way  through  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
and  wrote  nonsense. 

"  The  paragraph  written  by  the  lad  who  had  lost  his  hearing 
at  the  age  of  nine  years,  of  which  the  following  is  an  exact 
copy,  is  entirely  correct  in  the  first  sentence,  but  exhibited  the 
same  difficulty  in  the  second :  '  Une  tres  riche  dame  de 
Milan  avait  mis  a  la  disposition  des  blesses  un  de  ses  palais 
avec  cent  cinquante  lits.  Parmi  les  soldats  un  chien.'  It 
was  on  this  last  word  that  the  patience  of  the  teacher,  which 
had  been  severely  tried  on  the  word  soldats,  which  at  last  he 
was  obliged  to  write,  was  entirely  exhausted.  The  word  to  be 
written  was  loges  (lodged,)  but  the  final  syllable  had  sug- 
gested to  the  pupil's  mind  the  word  chien  (dog,)  which  some- 
what resembles  it  in  pronunciation,  and  nothing  could  drive 
it  away. 

"  My  hope  was  that  M.  Dubois  would  read  the  whole  narra- 
tive at  once,  and  then  allow  his  pupils  to  show  by  writing  how 
much  of  it  they  understood.  The  result  of  the  above  experi- 
ment, however,  satisfied  me  that  if  it  were  possible  for  them 
to  do  this,  much  time  would  be  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
amount  of  conjecture  required  and  the  constant  liability  to 
introduce  foreign  ideas,  before  the  narrative  as  a  whole  would 
be  understood  and  written  correctly. 

"  The  general  result  of  the  experiment  may  now  be  summed 
up  as  follows : 

(1.)  The  most  promising  pupils,  consisting  of  those  who 
became  deaf  after  having  acquired  the  use  of  oral  language, 
although  able,  after  more  or  less  repetition  on  the  part  of  oth- 
ers, to  read  upon  the  lips,  sentences  with  which  they  are 
familiar,  were  incapable  of  understanding  simple  unconnected 
sentences,  when  spoken  by  one  of  their  own  countrymen. 

(2.)  They  wrote  correctly  from  the  lips  of  their  teacher, 
several  single  words  or  couplets  of  words,  carefully  dictated 
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and  in  many  instances  repeated,  but  soon  became  confused 
and  unable  to  proceed. 

(3.)  M.  Dubois  himself,  although  speaking  remarkably  well 
for  a  deaf-mute,  finds  it  convenient  to  resort  to  writing,  occa- 
sionally at  least,  in  communication  with  his  speaking  country- 
men. 

(4.)  The  best  pupils,  even  in  speaking  familiar  sentences, 
are  not  certain  to  make  themselves  at  once  intelligible  to  a 
stranger. 

"It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  other  experiments  which  might 
have  been  made,  and  which  would  certainly  be  valuable.  But 
the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  protracted  experiments  is,  that 
they  seriously  interfere  with  the  routine  of  the  school  exer- 
cises, and  if  thoroughly  made,  result  in  so  many  mortifying 
failures  as  to  render  the  prosecution  of  them  beyond  a  certain 
point,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  impossible.  The  trial  of 
feeling  after  a  succession  of  failures,  is  necessarily  great  both 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  the  visitor. 

"  It  should  also  be  added  in  justice  to  M.  Dubois,  who  appears 
to  devote  himself  to  the  benevolent  work  of  instructing  semi- 
mutes  and  others,  with  great  fidelity  and  diligence,  that  had 
his  pupils  been  called  to  read  from  the  easy  reading  book 
employed  in  the  school  exercises,  the  portions  with  which 
they  had  become  familiar,  they  would  probably  have  appeared 
to  greater  advantage.  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  the 
articulation  of  simple  sentences,  especially  if  frequently  prac- 
ticed, several  of  these  pupils  would  make  a  favorable  impres- 
sion upon  any  one.  They  would  consist,  however,  chiefly  if 
not  wholly,  of  those  who  had  become  deaf  several  years  after 
birth." 

"  Visit  to  the  Class  of  Prof.  Vaisse. 

"  From  the  class  of  M.  Dubois,  I  passed  to  visit  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Vaisse,  whose  labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  still  continued  with  unabated  interest,  and  who  is  widely 
known  both  in  Europe  and  America  as  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent living  instructors  of  deaf-mutes.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
compare  the  actual  results  obtained  by  instruction  through 
signs  and  writing  on  the  one  hand,  and  spoken  language  and 
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writing  on  the  other,  I  requested  him  to  dictate  to  the  class  by 
natural  signs  the  same  narrative  which  had  been  given  to  the 
pupils  in  the  class  of  M.  Dubois.  It  was  evident  that  every 
scholar  understood  the  story,  and  when  he  had  finished  the 
narrative,  all  turned  to  the  large  slates  and  promptly  wrote  it 
in  their  own  language.  There  was  no  attempt  of  course  to 
reproduce  the  words.  To  what  extent  the  thought  was  com- 
prehended and  expressed  may  be  judged  from  a  translation  of 
the  following  specimens,  the  first  written  without  assistance  by 
a  boy  eight  years  under  instruction,  the  other  by  a  lad  seven 
years  in  the  school. 

"  In  order  that  the  degree  of  correctness  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage may  be  estimated,  the  French  original,  as  written  by 
the  pupil,  is  given  in  a  note.    [We  omit  the  note.] 

*  When  many  of  our  soldiers  were  wounded  in  the  engage- 
ment with  the  Austrians,  a  very  rich  lady,  who  lives  in  Milan, 
and  who  owns  several  mansions  there,  took  pity  on  their 
wounds,  had  our  unfortunate  wounded  ones  carried  to  her 
mansions,  gave  orders  to  have  them  well  cared  for.  She  went 
there ;  she  herself  consoled  the  wounded.  Among  them  she 
found  one  who  appeared  to  her  full  of  sadness.  She  asked 
him,  with  sweetness,  whence  his  sadness  came.  Our  poor 
wounded  one  replied  to  her,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his 
mother  wished  to  embrace  him  before  his  death,  and  that  this 
was  impossible,  for  he  had  but  a  few  moments  to  live.  Moved 
by  his  tears,  she  traveled  into  France,  after  having  inquired 
of  the  wounded  man  where  his  mother  lived,  and  returned 
soon  after  to  the  soldier  with  his  mother.  There  they  are,  at 
length,  in  each  other's  arms.' 

1  Mr.  Vaisse  has  added  to  us  that  our  wounded  soldiers 
were  at  Milan.  A  very  rich  lady  was  several  of  her  man- 
sions. She  gave  one  to  these  soldiers.  She  visited  these 
soldiers.  One  of  these,  soldiers  was  very  sad.  She  used  to 
see  him.  She  has  said  to  him,  '  Why  you  are  very  sad  ? '  He 
has  replied  to  her,  '  I  can  not  go  to  see  my  Mother,  who  was 
very  old,  before  dying. '  This  lady  sets  out  for  the  native 
town  of  this  soldier.    She  has  conducted  this  mother  to  Milan. 
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She  has  presented  her  to  the  soldier.  The  latter  was  happy 
to  see  his  Mother.' 

"  The  time  occupied  in  writing  these  specimens,  including 
also  the  time  employed  by  Prof.  Vaisse  in  relating  the  narra- 
tive by  signs,  was  twenty-nine  minutes." 

Experience  and  Opinion  of  British  Instructors. 

"  The  principal  of  the  institution,  [at  Claremont,  near  Dub- 
lin,] Mr.  Edward  Chidley,  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome,  and 
at  once  entered  into  a  frank  conversation  on  the  subject 
of  mechanical  articulation,  which  he  kindly  gave  me  lib- 
erty to  make  public.  He  had  been  for  twenty  years  an 
instructor  in  the  London  Institution,  in  which  articulation 
is  professedly  taught,  but  when  asked  by  the  directors  of 
the  Claremont  Institution  whether  it  was  to  be  recommended 
as  a  part  of  the  system  of  instruction,  he  felt  obliged  to 
answer  in  the  negative,  and  the  consequence  is  that  it  is 
not  taught  in  his  school.  The  exception  he  would  make 
is  in  the  case  of  deaf-mute  children  of  wealthy  parents,  who 
are  able  to  employ  for  several  years  a  private  tutor  for  their 
children.  He  also  placed  in  my  hands  a  neat  18  mo.  volume 
of  84  pages,  containing  a  '  Report  of  a  Deputation  from  the 
National  Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Poor  of  Ireland,'  who,  in  December,  1855,  visited  several 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain.  In 
speaking  of  articulation  they  say,  1  In  our  progress  we  met 
with  occasional  selected  cases,  wherein  considerable  success 
has  resulted  from  the  experiment ;  but  in  the  majority,  if  not 
in  all  of  those  instances,  the  deafness  was  not  congenital,  but 
had  arisen  from  some  physical  cause  at  an  early  age,  and  the 
subject  of  it  had  learned  to  speak  before  becoming  deaf.  So 
far  as  we  could  learn,  all  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  consider  it  applicable  to  only  a  few, 
but  disapprove  of  it  as  a  system  to  be  applied  to  all.'  '  In 
London,  however,'  they  add,  *  articulation  has  been  long  since 
the  system  of  the  school,  and  all  the  pupils  are  taught  to 
speak ;  Mr.  Watson,  considering  that  it  is  suitable  to  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  admitting  that 
it  is  not  applicable  to  all.    We  were  greatly  pleased  at  the 
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facility  with  which  two  or  three  of  his  pupils  were  able  to  carry 
on  a  conversation  with  ourselves,  or  with  one  of  their  teach- 
ers, by  watching  the  motion  of  the  lips  of  the  speaker,  who, 
however,  must  speak  very  slowly  and  emphatically  to  be 
understood.  With  these  few  exceptions,  it  was  painful  to  us 
to  listen  to  the  attempts  made  by  all  other  mutes  whom  we 
met,  when  they  attempted  to  speak  ;  for  the  voice,  of  neces- 
sity, becomes  harsh  and  unnatural,  when  the  tones  are  not 
modified  through  the  medium  of  the  ear.'  " 

The  opinion  of  other  English  and  of  some  of  the  best  French 
instructors,  is  quoted  to  the  same  effect.  The  following  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  M.  Dubois  and  his  pupils  is  quite  decisive. 

u  Testimony  of  a  French  Visitor. 

"  In  the  year  1853  Dr.  Malgain6,  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Medicine,  delivered  an  address  before  that  body 
on  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  education,  in  which,  after  observ- 
ing that  writing  is  the  prominent  exercise  on  any  system,  he 
gives  an  account  of  a  visit  made  by  him  to  the  school  of  M. 
Dubois,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  somewhat 
abridged,  j  On  my  visit  to  the  class  of  M.  Benjamin  Dubois, 
who  is  universally  admitted  to  possess  uncommon  intelligence, 
he  spoke  to  me,  and  I  understood  him  very  well.  I  replied 
to  him  but  he  did  not  understand  me.  He  begged  me  to 
stand  near  the  window,  to  speak  slowly,  and  to  accent  all  the 
syllables.  It  was  all  in  vain  ,  and  as  the  two  or  three  words 
which  he  fortunately  seized  did  not  furnish  the  means  of  sus- 
taining a  conversation,  we  were  very  glad  to  take  the  Senior  M. 
Dubois  as  our  interpreter.  On  the  other  hand,  he  seized  hold 
of  the  words  from  the  lips  of  his  father  with  great  facility. 
The  latter  assured  me  that  deaf-mutes  read  fluently  only  on 
the  lips  of  those  with  whom  they  are  familiar.  On  forming  a 
new  acquaintance,  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  make  a 
special  study  of  the  person's  mouth.  The  very  ingenious 
illustration  he  employed  was  that  every  new  mouth  is  to  the 
deaf  mute,  what  a  somewhat  obscure  chirography  is  to  us. 
At  first  the  reading  is  painful,  but  after  a  little  practice  it 
becomes  easy.  * 
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'  M.  Dubois  makes  himself  very  clearly  understood  ;  but  he 
is  an  exception.  I  saw  one  of  his  pupils,  whom  he  had  in- 
structed eight  years,  and  then  made  him  an  assistant  in  teach- 
ing. Not  only  was  this  young  man  unable  to  read  on  my  lips, 
but  I  on  my  part  was  unable  to  understand  him.  I  go  too 
far  ;  by  making  him  repeat,  by  studying  as  an  enigma,  each 
sound  which  issued  from  his  mouth,  I  finished  by  seizing  the 
thought ;  but  it  is  a  study  most  laborious  and  painful,  and 
which  I  should  not  long  feel  able  to  endure.  As  to  the  pupils 
less  advanced,  save  a  few  more  gifted  than  the  others,  and 
those  especially  who  became  deaf  when  several  years  of  age, 
the  rude,  dissonant  cries  which  they  emit  from  their  throats, 
have  no  true  resemblance  to  any  language.'  " 

The  ridiculous  errors  in  an  account  of  a  visit  to  M.  Dubois' 
class,  by  the  correspondent  of  an  American  journal,  and 
somewhat  extensively  copied,  are  fully  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
Day,  to  show  how  little  such  testimony  can  be  worth.  The 
story  of  the  deaf-mute,  Moser,  is  also  exposed  in  a  note  as 
follows : 

"  The  most  incredible  story  which  has  appeared  in  late 
years,  in  respect  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Brest,  under  date  of  Jan.  8,  1857,  and  published  in 
L' Ocean,  a  French  newspaper.  The  writer  states  that  he  has 
seen  a  deaf-mute  named  Jean  Michel  Moser,  born  in  Ratisbon, 
Bavaria,  who,  with  no  other  education  than  what  he  gave 
himself,  is  acquainted  with  fifteen  languages,  which  he  is  able 
to  write  with  perfect  correctness  and  astonishing  facility,  not 
only  in  the  ordinary  manner  but  also  backwards  !  On  inquiry 
it  was  ascertained  that  he  simply  affirmed  himself  to  possess 
by  signs  the  perfect  knowledge  of  several  living  languages,  or 
in  other  words,  that  his  natural  language  of  signs  could  be 
translated  into  spoken  languages,  which  is  quite  probable." 

Prof.  Day  notices  an  absurd  plan  which  has  given  some 
trouble  in  France  for  two  or  three  years  past,  and  has  had  the 
countenance  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  transferring 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  the  special  institu- 
tions to  the  primary  schools  near  their  homes.  Some  informa- 
tion is  added  respecting  publications  on  deaf-mute  instruction, 
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which  have  appeared  in  Europe  of  late  years,  and  the  manner 
in  which  some  of  them  may  be  obtained.  He  then  states  dis- 
tinctly the  several  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived  in  view 
of  the  facts,  on  the  subject  of  instructing  deaf-mutes  in  artic- 
ulation and  reading  on  the  lips,  which  do  not  differ  in  any 
respect  from  the  opinions  that  have  been  generally  entertained 
by  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country.  By 
the  facts  which  he  has  presented,  he  has  rendered  a  most  val- 
uable and  timely  service. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES  AT  THE  IMPERIAL  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  IN  PARIS. 

We  mentioned  in  a  previous  number  that  we  had  received 
the  pamphlet  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  pupils  of  the 
Imperial  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Paris,  in  1859, 
of  which  we  promised  a  more  particular  notice. 

The  ceremonies  took  place,  August  13th,  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  before  a  numerous  company  assembled  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  institution.  M.  Romans,  inspector  general  of 
humane  institutions,  had  been  delegated  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  to  preside,  and  he  having  taken  the  chair,  M. 
Puybonnieux,  a  professor  of  the  institution,  delivered  a  dis- 
course, in  which  he  treated  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  setting  forth  the  true  nature  of  the  unfortunate  condi- 
tion which  it  aims  to  relieve,  and  indicating  what  has  been,  is, 
and  may  be  accomplished. 

An  exhibition  of  pupils  followed.  First,  two  girls  of  the 
first  year  and  two  of  the  sixth  were  called  up  and  exercised 
at  the  blackboard  by  Madam  Royer,  a  lady  professor.  While 
those  of  the  sixth  year  were  writing,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
an  expression  of  their  feelings  on  taking  leave  of  the  institu- 
tion, a  pupil  of  the  course  in  articulation  recited  aloud  the 
incident  of  the  Lion  of  Florence,  and  the  fables  of  the  Hare 
and  the  Tortoise  and  the  Child  and  the  Looking-glass,  and  one 
of  her  companions  then  rendered  the  same  by  natural  signs. 
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Two  boys  of  the  second  year,  and  five  of  the  class  of  com- 
plementary instruction,  were  then  brought  forward,  and  exer- 
cised by  their  respective  professors,  MM.  Berthier  and  Vaisse. 
Three  of  the  latter  gave  in  writing  the  impressions  made  upon 
them  by  the  great  events  which  had  just  transpired  in  Italy  ; 
the  fourth  drew  a  map  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  the  fifth 
performed  a  calculation  of  interest.  While  this  was  going  on, 
the  fables  of  the  Raven  and  the  Fox  and  of  the  Oak  and  the 
Reed,  were  rendered  in  signs  by  another  pupil,  having  been 
previously  recited  by  one  from  the  class  in  articulation. 

Then  followed  a  brief  address  from  the  gentleman  presiding, 
which  was  afterwards  rendered  in  signs  by  M.  Berthier,  the 
senior  professor,  who  is  a  deaf-mute. 

The  award  of  the  prizes  was  then  announced  by  M.  Vaisse. 
These  prizes  are  quite  numerous,  there  being  one  or  more  for 
every  branch  of  study  in  each  class,  as  also  for  the  mechanical 
branches,  for  gymnastics,  and  for  general  deportment.  There 
is  also  a  set  of  prizes  awarded  according  to  the  sum  of  credit- 
marks  in  all  together,  study,  work  and  behavior.  There  are 
two  "  Prizes  of  Honor,"  one  of  each,  for  either  sex,  which  are 
quite  valuable,  one  being  a  purse  of  300  francs  and  the  other 
of  50  francs.  They  originated  in  bequests  by  two  ladies. 
Each  of  the  mechanical  branches  has  also  a  special  prize 
founded  by  the  good  Dr.  Itard,  consisting  of  a  sum  for  the 
purchase  of  a  set  of  tools  for  the  trade. 

We  observe  that  besides  the  classes  for  instruction  in. 
speech,  taught  by  Mr.  and  the  Misses  Dubois,  there  is  also  a 
course  in  articulation  under  Prof.  M.  Yalade  Andre  for  the 
males,  and  Prof.  Mme.  Gentillet  for  the  females.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  for  the  former,  mention  is  made  of  reading 
on  the  lips,  but  not  of  articulation. 

M.  Puybonnieux,  in  his  discourse,  which  is  full  of  force  and 
spirit  throughout,  is  severe  upon  pretenders  of  every  sort,  and 
especially  against  those  who  announce  discoveries  and  nos- 
trums for  the  cure  of  deafness.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  was 
about  the  time  this  discourse  was  delivered,  that  we  read  in 
every  newspaper  of  the  wonderful  discovery  by  Mdlle.  Cleret, 
a  Parisian  school-mistress,  of  a  sovereign  remedy  for  deafness, 
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represented  as  having  cured  some  deaf-mutes,  consisting  of 
sulphuric  ether  dropped  into  the  ear.  M.  Puybonnieux 
thinks  that  the  law  which  punishes  cruelty  to  animals,  ought 
not  to  leave  the  helpless  unfortunates  of  the  human  race  a 
prey  to  the  most  cruel  imposition.  When  such  deception  is 
practiced  for  gain,  it  is  the  most  criminal  of  robberies,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  with  impunity,  while  such 
smaller  crimes  as  dealing  with  false  weights  and  measures  are 
visited  with  severe  penalties. 

Common  sense  alone,  says  M.  Puybonnieux,  is  enough  to 
convince  that  deaf-mutes  can  not  elsewhere  be  taught  as  well 
as  in  special  institutions  for  them.  Such  institutions  have 
also  every  inducement  for  introducing  every  real  improve- 
ment possible.  As  for  restoring  hearing  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
no  one  but  Jesus  Christ  has  ever  done  it ;  nor  has  any  one 
ever  taught  them  to  speak  in  a  natural  manner.  What  can 
be  done,  is  to  give  them  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  their  country,  though  in  composition  none  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  style  are  to  be  looked  for. 
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NEW  YORK. 

We  have  on  hand  the  Forty-second  Annual  Report  and 
Documents  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  for  the  year  1860.  The  officers  in  the  intellectual 
department  were  the  same  as  in  1859.  Number  of  pupils  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  300  :  supported  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  2ol ;  by  New  Jersey,  12  ;  by  friends,  33  ;  by  the  Insti- 
tution, 4:  males,  164;  females,  136.  There  were  50  new 
pupils  admitted  ;  46  left,  and  2  died. 

Of  the  deaths,  one  was  from  consumption,  and  the  other 
from  epilepsy.  Another  pupil  was  sent  home  on  account  of 
disease  of  the  heart  and  died  soon  after.  None  of  the  three 
had  been  over  a  year  in  the  Institution.  The  general  health 
was  good  during  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  measles 
and  the  mumps. 
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A  bequest  from  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, is  acknowledged.  The  visits  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of 
Lady  Franklin,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  Embassy  from  Japan, 
are  mentioned. 

The  Report  advocates  the  policy  of  admitting  pupils  not 
earlier  ordinarily  than  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years, — 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  an  earlier  admission  would  require 
an  extension  of  the  term  of  study  beyond  the  six  or  seven 
years  which,  commencing  at  that  age,  are  sufficient.  It  also 
contains  pertinent  remarks  upon  the  Report  of  Rev.  Dr.  Day, 
which,  with  Dr.  Peet's  letter  of  instructions,  is  one  of  the 
documents  annexed,  and  which  we  have  used  largely  in  a  pre- 
ceding article. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Examination  at  the  close 
of  the  term,  is  also  appended.  The  details  are  confined 
chiefly  to  the  performances  of  the  High  Class,  consisting  of  26 
pupils, — 15  males  and  11  females.  There  were  six  graduates 
from  this  class.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  one  of  them, 
John  H.  Roche,  "  for  his  excellent  scholarship  and  good  con- 
duct." 

The  general  financial  statement  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  the  previous  year. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  for  1860,  we  learn  that  the  number  of  pupils 
at  the  close  of  the  year  was  215  ;  males  113,  and  females 
102, — an  increase  of  14  on  the  previous  year  ;  supported  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  150  ;  by  Maryland,  20 ;  New  Jer- 
sey, 11 ;  Delaware,  5  ;  by  friends  or  the  Institution,  29.  Of 
the  43  pupils  admitted,  23  were  born  deaf,  6  became  so  by 
scarlet-fever,  4  by  disease  of  the  brain,  9  by  other  diseases,  and 
1  by  a  fall. 

It  has  been  determined  to  embrace  the  first  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  disposing  of  the  premises  now  occupied,  corner  of 
Pine  and  Broad  streets,  Philadelphia,  and  this  done,  to  select 
a  new  site  on  which  to  erect  buildings  affording  larger  and 
more  complete  accommodations.     The  corps  of  Assistant 
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Instructors  had  been  enlarged  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Burnside. 

The  Board,  with  the  view  of  inducing  benevolent  persons 
to  found  scholarships,  and  provide  the  means  for  a  prolonged 
term  of  instruction  in  certain  cases,  determined  that "  whenever 
a  gift  or  bequest  shall  be  made  to  the  Institution,  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars  or  upwards,  a  scholarship  shall  be  established, 
bearing  such  name  as  the  donor  shall  designate." 

The  pupils  had  enjoyed  their  usual  health.  Four  cases  of 
illness,  however,  terminated  fatally,  one  of  consumption  and 
three  of  typhus  fever. 

The  expenses  for  current  support  were  nearly  $30,000, 
which  included  however  more  or  less  for  clothing  of  pupils. 

OHIO. 

The  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  1860,  informs  us  that  no  import- 
ant change  had  taken  place,  except  that  Mr.  William  P.  Tyler, 
an  instructor  of  seven  years  standing,  had  resigned,  much  to 
the  regret  of  all  connected  with  the  institution.  Mr.  Daniel 
Hebard,  a  recent  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  appointed  in 
his  place. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  the  date  of  the  Report  was 
159  ;  males,  91 ;  females,  68.  Expenses  for  current  support, 
$21,069.  The  health  of  the  pupils  had  been  remarkably 
good.  The  bill  providing  for  new  buildings,  passed  the  State 
Senate  by  a  large  majority,  but  was  lost  by  a  single  vote  in  the 
House, — a  result  occasioned  by  "  the  temporarily  depressed 
condition  of  the  finances  of  the  State."  This  procrastinating 
parsimony,  continued  year  after  year,  is  inevitably  dooming 
numbers  of  the  unfortunate  children  of  that  wealthy  State  to 
a  life  of  intellectual  and  moral  darkness. 

The  Report  is  brief,  but  offers  some  observations  on  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  deaf  persons  found  in  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb, — distinguishing  particularly  the  semi-mutes  from 
the  others, — giving  a  caution  against  mistaking  or  misrepre- 
senting the  attainments  of  this  small  class,  more  favored  by 
nature,  as  a  fair  sample  of  those  of  the  whole  body,  and  remark- 
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ing  on  the  importance  of  cultivating  articulation  in  the  case 
of  those  who  retain  the  power  in  any  considerable  degree. 

We  learn, — not  from  this  report,  of  course, — that  the  legis- 
lature last  winter  took  into  consideration  the  question  of  an 
establishment  in  connection  with  this  institution,  for  executing 
the  State  printing.  The  supervisor  of  public  printing,  being 
called  upon  to  report  upon  the  point,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  arrangement  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  pupils,  but  did 
not  commit  himself  in  favor  of  it  as  a  measure  of  economy 
to  the  State.  He  thought  that  book-binding  might  be  carried 
on  at  the  institution  with  greater  advantage  to  the  State  than 
printing. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  having  attended 
worship  on  a  Sunday  last  winter,  at  the  Presbyterian  Church 
on  Third  street  in  Columbus,  a  large  and  costly  edifice  newly 
erected,  in  which  Rev.  Mr.  Morris  officiates  as  minister,  wrote 
as  follows  : 

"  What  most  attracts  the  attention  of  a  stranger  visiting 
this  church,  is  the  admirable  arrangement  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  pupils  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  who  attend 
regularly.  There  is  a  gallery  the  whole  length  of  the  church, 
on  either  side,  and  a  gallery  for  the  choir  over  the  entrance  to 
the  church  and  directly  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  Dr.  Stone, 
[the  title  we  may  suppose  to  be  used  by  way  of  anticipation,] 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Asylum,  takes  his  seat  in  the  gal- 
lery with  the  choir,  and  the  pupils  take  theirs  in  the  side  gal- 
leries.  As  soon  as  the  minister  commences  the  services,  every 
eye  in  the  side  galleries — for  these  galleries  are  occupied 
exclusively  by  the  deaf  and  dumb — is  turned  upon  Dr  Stone, 
who  by  signs  translates  every  word  into  their  language  as  it 
falls  from  the  preacher's  lips. 

"  We  never  saw  such  profound  attention,  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  persons,  as  was  given  by  these  mutes  throughout  the 
whole  morning  services.  Every  word,  as  it  was  transferred  to 
them  by  Dr.  Stone,  was  eagerly  caught  up,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  stored  away  by  them." 
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INDIANA. 

We  have  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Indiana 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  1860.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  consists  of  three,  according  to  a  new  law  of  the 
State,  providing  that  there  shall  be  two  Trustees  or  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Blind 
and  the  Insane,  respectively,  and  a  President  who  shall  preside 
in  the  several  Boards, — elected  by  the  legislature, — annually, 
as  we  understand  it. 

The  numbers  and  efficiency  and  general  prosperity  of  the 
Institution,  were  on  the  advance.  The  number  of  pupils  at 
the  date  of  the  Report  was  183.  Two  of  the  teachers,  Messrs. 
Emery  and  Nordyke,  deaf-mutes,  had  resigned,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  emigrating  to  Kansas.  Mr.  J.  E.  Townsend  and  Mr. 
S.  J.  Vail,  educated,  the  former  at  the  Ohio,  and  the  latter  at 
the  New  York  Institution,  took  the  places  thus  vacated.  Mr. 
Wm.  M.  French  and  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Young,  former  pupils, 
were  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers,  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  pupils.  This  increase  was  in  part  the  result  of 
efforts  which  had  been  made  to  diffuse  information  on  the 
subject  among  the  people. 

Two  deaths  occurred,  both  from  typhoid  fever,  though  the 
general  health  of  the  inmates  had  been  good. 

The  arrangement  of  the  classes  for  the  year  are  given  ;  and 
also  the  course  of  study,  which  occupies  seven  years. 

The  net  expenses  for  current  support  would  appear  to  have 
been  about  $28,280.  As  always  before,  the  expenses  were 
kept  below  the  income,  and  a  balance  remained  on  hand  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  of  $6,718.92. 

The  shoe  and  cabinet  shops  yielded  a  small  surplus  over 
expenses.  The  Report  presents  the  reasons  why  they  can  not 
be  expected  to  be  a  source  of  pecuniary  profit.  The  addition 
of  a  motive  power  for  machinery  in  the  cabinet-shop  is  recom- 
mended as  a  desirable  improvement.  The  farm  was  well 
managed.  Sixty-five  acres  are  cultivated,  and  should  be 
retained  for  this  purpose,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, as  affording  a  suitable  employment  for  the  work  hours  of 
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a  portion  of  the  pupils,  though  very  valuable  property  from 
its  close  proximity  to  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  Aside  from 
this,  there  are  thirty-six  acres  not  cultivated,  which  might  be 
spared,  and  which  the  Superintendent  suggests,  would  furnish 
a  suitable  site  for  an  Asylum  for  the  Idiotic,  if  the  Legislature 
should  be  disposed  to  make  that  use  of  it. 

The  introduction  of  gas-light  had  proved  of  great  advant- 
age, and  being  followed  by  relief  from  eye-inflammation, 
which  before  this  had  constantly  prevailed.  The  need  of  the 
apparatus  for  steam-heat,  the  introduction  of  which  has  been 
postponed  from  time  to  time,  as  also  of  laundry  conveniences, 
was  seriously  felt.  Something  had  been  done  towards  procur- 
ing a  library  for  the  Institution,  for  the  use  partly  of  pupils 
and  partly  of  the  teachers. 

An  interesting  occasion  was  the  attendance,  at  the  examina- 
tion on  the  close  of  the  term,  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  of 
the  former  pupils,  assembled  by  invitation  for  a  social  reunion, 
which  was  enlivened  also  by  a  pleasant  surprise  in  the  mar- 
riage of  a  pair  from  their  number.  The  mention  of  this  is 
followed  by  remarks  in  favor  of  the  expediency  of  marrying 
between  deaf-mutes,  as  the  infirmity  descends  by  inheritance 
in  but  comparatively  few  instances.  A  remarkable  case  to 
the  contrary  is  at  the  same  time  mentioned,  of  a  family  in 
that  immediate  vicinity,  in  which  were  eleven  mutes.  Wm. 
Surber  had  three  brothers,  two  sisters,  two  sons,  one  daughter, 
one  nephew,  and  one  niece, — making  the  eleven,  all  congeni- 
tally  deaf. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  embraces  the  years  1859  and  1860. 

Mr.  Caldwell  and  Miss  Trotter  had  resigned  their  places  as 
teachers,  and  Miss  Trask,  Miss  Gage,  and  Miss  Veitch,  (a 
deaf-mute,)  had  been  appointed.  The  number  of  pupils  at 
date  of  Report,  was  201,  though  only  171  were  in  actual 
attendance. 

"A  record  is  kept  of  their  [the  pupils,]  application,  improve- 
ment, industry,  conduct  and  health,  and  a  monthly  report  is 
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sent  to  their  friends,  and  also  read  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  school," — and  with  a  good  effect. 

Two  of  the  recently  graduated  pupils,  Mr.  Goodwin  and 
Miss  Head,  had  been  appointed  as  teachers  in  the  Mississippi 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  where  their  services  had 
given  the  highest  satisfaction. 

Two  mistakes  are  pointed  out  which  are  sometimes  made 
by  the  friends  of  deaf-mutes  :  one,  that  of  under-estimating 
the  progress  in  the  later  years  of  instruction,  from  the  less 
apparent  contrast  with  previous  attainments,  compared  with 
what  is  observed  at  the  outset  in  so  striking  a  manner ;  the 
other,  that  of  measuring  their  knowledge  and  intellectual 
development,  by  their  facility  in  the  use  of  written  language. 

As  idiotic  children  are  often  brought  to  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  occasion  is  taken  to  present  some  considera- 
tions in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  this  class  of 
persons  by  the  State. 

The  shoe  and  cabinet  shops  together  yielded  a  balance  of 
net  profits  to  the  amount  of  $638.56,  for  the  two  years  ;  and 
the  garden,  a  similar  balance  of  $1,366.72. 

The  desirableness  of  providing  some  accommodations  for 
exercise  and  recreation  in  all  weathers,  is  made  a  subject  of 
remark.  Some  other  things  were  also  much  needed.  The 
vegetables  for  the  table  had  been  stored  in  the  basement  under 
one  of  the  wings,  to  the  evident  detriment  of  the  health  of 
those  occupying  the  apartments  above,  and  a  cellar  for  the 
purpose  was  therefore  much  needed.  The  number  of  in- 
mates had  become  so  large,  that  the  wells  and  capacious  cis- 
terns on  the  premises  were  insufficient.  The  basement  areas 
around  all  the  buildings  were  unprotected  by  any  railing.  A 
new  barn  was  needed.  A  handsome  piece  of  ground  in  front 
of  the  institution  should  be  secured  by  purchase. 

General  good  health  had  been  enjoyed.  One  young  man 
had  however  died  of  typhoid  fever,  resulting  in  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  and  two  female  pupils  died  at  home. 

The  estimate  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  next  two  years 
was  $28,500. 

Appended  is  the  report  of  the  committee  who  attended,  by 
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invitation,  the  examination  of  the  school  in  1860,  containing 
many  specimens  of  compositions  and  answers  to  questions. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  for  the  two  years  ending 
September  1, 1860,  includes  the  several  Reports  of  the  Board, 
of  the  Principal,  and  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Mention  is  made  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cook  in 
1860,  and  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Palmer,  as  Prin- 
cipal. The  south  wing  of  the  building  had  been  extended 
and  the  chapel  enlarged,  at  an  expense  of  over  $10,000.  A 
printing  office  had  been  fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,200,  a 
large  volume  of  selected  literature  had  been  printed  for  the 
blind ;  a  monthly  paper,  the  "  Deaf-Mute  Casket,"  had  been 
set  on  foot ;  considerable  job  work  was  done,  which  was  the 
only  source  of  profit ;  some  eight  pupils  were  employed  under 
a  skillful  foreman  ;  the  current  expenses  had  been  more  than 
covered  by  the  receipts.  The  committee  of  the  legislature 
recommend  that  a  book-bindery  be  added,  and  that  a  portion 
of  the  State  printing  and  binding  be  done  by  this  establish- 
ment. The  broom  shop  (for  the  blind)  had  about  paid 
expenses.  The  expenses  for  current  support  of  the  institution 
were  about  $14,000  each  year. 

The  number  of  deaf-mute  pupils  for  the  first  of  the  two 
years,  was  32 ;  for  the  second,  41 ;  of  the  blind,  14  each  year. 
All  but  seven  were  supported  by  the  State.  "  Of  the  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  State,  only  about  one  in  nine  has  been  educated  ; 
and  of  the  blind  only  one  in  fifteen."  The  committee  recom- 
mend to  the  legislature  a  bill  requiring  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools  in  each  county, 
to  make  return  of  persons  fit  subjects  to  be  entered  in  the 
institution,  and  to  procure  certificates  for  the  admission  of 
those  who  are  indigent. 

The  committee  recommend  that  a  library  for  the  pupils  be 
provided. 

Mr.  John  Kelley  had  bequeathed  a  fund  for  educating  poor 
deaf-mutes,  by  which  two  were  now  supported. 
The  assistant  teachers  in  the  deaf-mute  department  were 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grow,  deaf-mutes,  and  Mr.  Hill,  who  may  be 
also  a  deaf-mute. 

Two  pupils  had  died,  one  "  after  a  brief  illness,"  the  other 
of  the  measles  preceded  by  pneumonia. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  South  Carolina  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  for  1860,  repre- 
sents the  institution  as  in  much  the  same  condition  as  the 
previous  year,  except  that  the  new  building  was  entered  in 
February,  and  had  fulfilled  expectation  in  the  main,  though 
not  fully  completed  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  pupils  consisted  of  16  deaf-mutes  and  IT  blind.  The 
expenses  for  current  support  were  over  $8,000.  Almost  per- 
fect good  health  had  been  enjoyed. 

Twelve  years  having  elapsed  since  the  school  was  first 
opened,  the  principal  undertook  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  former  pupils,  forty-one  in 
number,  deaf-mutes,  and  gives  the  particulars  in  the  case  of 
twenty-seven,  all  but  one  living,  and  respectable  and  success- 
ful in  life.  He  says,  "  So  far  as  known  to  us,  not  more  than 
one  of  the  former  pupils  indulge  in  strong  drinks,  and  few  of 
them  use  tobacco."  Two  brothers,  who  were  among  the 
earliest  taught,  are  now  instructors,  one  in  the  South  Carolina 
and  the  other  in  the  Alabama  Institution. 

MISSOURI. 

At  the  date  of  the  Fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Missouri 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  years  1859  and 
1860,  the  number  of  pupils  was  66,  of  whom  60  were  State 
pupils.  Mr.  George,  who  was  a  highly  accomplished  teacher, 
a  semi-mute,  had  resigned  and  gone  to  Kentucky  to  edit  a 
newspaper.  No  one  appears  to  have  been  appointed  in  his 
place.  The  number  of  pupils  was  less  than  two  years  ago. 
A  steward  had  been  employed  in  order  to  leave  the  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Kerr,  more  free  for  the  work  of  instruction. 

Good  health  was  enjoyed  except  for  about  three  months,  at 
the  close  of  1859  and  the  beginning  of  1860,  when  disease 
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was  prevalent,  and  six  cases  proved  fatal, — one  of  a  conges 
tive  chill,  two  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  two  of  typhoid 
fever  with  development  of  pulmonary  disease,  and  one  of 
typhoid  fever  with  epilepsy.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
pupils  brought  there  are  pronounced  as  "  of  delicate  constitu- 
tions and  decided  strumous  diathesis. " 

The  improvement  of  the  pupils  and  their  docility  and  gen- 
eral good  conduct  were  highly  gratifying.  The  Superintend- 
ent had  made  an  exhibition  tour  with  good  results. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  kind  agency  of  Miss  Laura  C.  Red- 
den, a  former  pupil,  in  securing  donations  of  trees  and  shrub- 
bery for  the  adorning  of  the  extensive  and  beautiful  lawn  in 
front  of  the  edifice.  This  she  accomplished,  mainly,  by  pre- 
senting the  subject  in  the  columns  of  the  St.  Louis  Presbyte- 
rian, with  which  she  was,  and  may  be  still,  connected  as 
editorial  assistant. 

The  introduction  of  steam-heat  and  gas-light  was  urgently 
recommended.  The  supply  of  water  was  entirely  from  cis- 
terns. The  roof  was  of  slate  and  had  been  much  injured  by 
winds  to  which  it  is  exposed  by  the  situation  of  the  building. 

We  have  on  hand  Reports  of  the  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and 
Columbia  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  also  of  those 
at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Institution  in  Dublin.  The  American  Asylum  Report 
appears  this  month.    Notice  of  these  must  be  deferred. 


LINES  BY  E.  W.  H.  ELLIS. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  March  26, 1861. 

Editor  of  the  Annals — Dear  Sir  : — The  enclosed  is  from 
the  able  and  ever  ready  pen  of  an  old  friend,  Dr.  E.  W.  H. 
Ellis,  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Peace  Congress  from 
Indiana,  who,  on  his  return  home  a  few  days  since,  visited 
our  institution,  was  present  at  our  regular  evening  worship, 
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and  inspired  by  the  occasion  wrote  the  following  beautiful 
lines  which  I  send  for  publication  in  your  next  issue  of  the 
Annals. 

They  were  not  intended  for  the  public  eye, — yet  I  trust  the 
author  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  without  his  knowledge. 

Yery  respectfully,  Mary  B.  Swan. 

EVENING  PRAYER  AT  THE  OHIO  DEAF  AND  DUMB  INSTITUTION, 
MARCH  9,  1861. 

Silent  they  rang'd  themselves  around  the  hall, 

Matron,  and  child,  and  merry  maidens  all, 

While  one  selected  from  the  happy  throng, 

With  mild,  meek  eyes,  o'erhung  by  lashes  long, 

Stood,  with  clasped  hands,  and  face  upturned  to  Heaven, 

And  spoke  as  one  who  hath  her  sins  forgiven  : 

No  words  dropped  sweetly  from  her  silent  tongue, 

No  melting  phrase  throughout  the  chapel  rung  ; 

But  her  soft  fingers,  eloquent  though  mute, 

Spoke  accents  gentle  as  the  song  of  lute ; 

And  thus  amid  the  holy  silence  there, 

The  speechless  maiden  breath'd  her  evening  prayer. 


Father,  holy,  undefiled, 
Listen  to  thy  humble  child, — 
Thou  hast  borne  us  through  the  day, 
Thou  hast  guided  us  alway 
Through  the  dark  defiles  of  sin ; 
Make  us,  Father,  pure  within  ; 
Thou,  who  sent  thy  blessed  Son 
To  redeem  a  world  undone, 
Who  the  sparrow  mak'st  thy  care, 
Hear  us,  Father,  hear  our  prayer  ! 


We  thy  children,  helpless,  weak, 
Would  thy  kind  protection  seek  : 
We  who  never  yet  have  heard 
Voice  of  mother,  song  of  bird, 
Music's  sweet,  enchanting  thrill, 
Or  the  breeze  on  yonder  hill, — 
Yet  we  praise  Thee,  God  in  Heaven, 
Who  hath  not  all  our  senses  riven, 
For  the  blessings  of  the  day, 
For  the  friends  who  cheer  our  way, 
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For  the'soft  still  hours_of  night, 
For  the  gush  of  morning  light, 
For  the  much  thy  hand  hath  given, 
For  the  bright,  rich  hopes  of  Heaven. 

Oh  !  the  thought — transporting  thought ! 
How  it  cheers  our  darksome  lot — 
When  the  scenes  of  Earth  are  done, 
When  we  gather  round  thy  throne, 
When  these  fetters  all  remove 
Thro'  the  power  of  thy  love, 
The  first  sounds  our  ears  rejoice 
Shall  be  the  music  of  thy  voice, 
And  our  tongues  at  length  set  free, 
Shall  burst  forth  in  praise  to  Thee  ! 

Father,  keep  us  safe  this  night, 
Till  the  morning  brings  its  light, — 
Gather  us  all  here  again, 
And  thine1  the  praise  shall  be, — Amen. 

And  that  sweet  prayer,  so  full  of  truth  and  love, 
Wafted  by  spirit-messengers  above. 
Shall  be  re-echoed  round  His  holy  throne, 
Who  heareth  prayers  from  the  heart  alone, 
When  trumpet  sounds  shall  die  along  the  plain, 
And  whitened  sepulchres  shall  yawn  in  vain ! 

E.  W.  H.  Ellis. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

De  Gerando  :  Article  V.  of  the  North  American  Review  lor 
April,  1861. 

The  works  named  in  the  heading  of  the  article  are,  (1)  Self- 
Education  :  or  the  Means  and  Method  of  Moral  Culture,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Baron  de  Gerando,  by  Elizabeth  P. 
Peabody  ;  Boston,  1860 ; — (2)  Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Tra- 
vaux  de  Baron  de  Gerando,  par  Mdlle  Octavie  Morel ;  Paris, 
1846  ; — (3)  Notice  Historique  de  Baron  de  Gerando,  par  M. 
Mignet,  Secretaire  Perpetuel  de  1'  Academie  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiques,  lue  a  la  Seance  Publique  Annuelle  du 
16  D6cembre,  1853. 
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We  have  perused  this  article  with  exceeding  interest.  Fa- 
miliar as  our  readers  may  be  with  the  work  of  De  Gerando  on 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  at  any  rate,  with 
his  name  as  a  writer  on  this  subject,  few  of  them  probably 
have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  rare  beauty  and  worth  of  his 
character  as  a  man,  or  of  his  merits  and  the  amount  and  variety 
of  his  labors  in  other  departments  of  effort,  as  they  will  be 
found  well  and  truly  portrayed  in  this  article  of  the  North 
American.  He  early  consecrated  his  life  to  the  cause  of  God 
and  humanity,  which  engaged  his  whole  heart  and  the  untir- 
ing labor  of  his  brilliant  intellect  and  the  service  of  his  hands, 
with  a  zeal  that  glowed  warmer  and  brighter  to  the  end. 
Besides  his  manifold  works  of  usefulness,  he  gave  to  his  age 
and  to  the  world  his  noblest  work  in  himself,  as  a  model  of 
fearless  and  incorruptible  integrity,  of  simple  and  warm- 
hearted philanthropy,  of  unwearied  industry  and  activity, 
while  in  all  his  social  and  domestic  relations  he  was  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  affectionate  of  men. 

The  work  on  "  self-education  "  is  not  indeed  unknown  among 
us,  the  volume  above  named  being  merely  a  reprint  of  a  former 
edition.  This  in  the  words  of  the  reviewer,  "  is  the  best 
manual  of  moral  culture  extant ;  the  only  one  indeed  which 
enters  into  the  minutias  of  the  method  by  which  self-govern- 
ment may  make  religion  and  the  love  of  virtue  subserve  to 
human  perfection." 

De  Gerando  began  life  as  a  soldier ;  and  in  this  as  in  every 
other  career  upon  which  he  entered,  he  acquitted  himself 
nobly.  From  this,  however,  he  was  early  withdrawn,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attention  attracted  by  his  appearance  before 
the  literary  world,  in  1798,  in  his  prize  essay  on  the  question, 
What  has  been  the  Influence  of  Signs  on  the  Formation  of  Ideas  ? 
This  was  expanded  in  1800  into  a  work  in  four  volumes,  on  Signs 
and  the  Art  of  Thinking,  considered  in  their  mutual  relations. 
In  this  early  investigation  into  the  fundamental  principles  of  lan- 
guage in  general,  he  was  making  a  most  important  preparation 
for  his  work  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which 
appeared  not  till  1827.  His  Comparative  History  of  Philo- 
sophic Systems,  the  most  important  of  his  works,  first  appeared 
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in  1804 ;  the  Visitor  of  the  Poor,  in  1820  ;  the  work  on  Self- 
education,  in  1824  ;  the  Normal  Course  for  Primary  Instruct- 
ors, in  1832.  The  Institutes  of  French  Administrative  Law, 
which  the  writer  in  the  North  American  describes  as  "  the 
most  methodical  and  best  code  of  administrative  law  that 
exists,"  was  published  in  1829.  We  omit  mention  of  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  works  of  considerable  importance. 
The  article  in  the  Review  sums  up  as  follows : — 
"  To  seek  truth,  to  do  good,  was  the  advice  of  De  G6rando, 
and  he  was  faithful  to  it.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  find 
the  ends  of  life  in  the  inclinations  of  the  heart,  their  felicities 
in  their  duties.  He  lived  to  demonstrate  salutary  ideas,  and 
to  sustain  suffering  humanity.  We  have  seen  that,  as  a  phi- 
losopher, he  defended  the  activity  of  the  spiritual  nature, 
while  the  cold  doctrine  of  sensation  reigned  over  the  mind  of 
his  time.  As  an  historian  he  brought  a  glorious  and  fruitful 
past  of  the  human  mind  before  an  age  which  the  brilliancy  of 
new  discoveries  had  left  too  ignorant  of  the  thoughts  of  other 
ages.  As  a  publicist,  after  having  borne  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  vast  empire,  he  made  a  regular  scientific  digest  of 
the  laws  of  this  administration.  As  a  philanthropist,  after 
having  diffused  instruction  under  all  its  forms,  and  applied 
charity  to  all  miseries,  he  drew  up  a  methodical  code  of  benefi- 
cence in  order  to  teach  others  to  do  what  he  did  so  perfectly 
himself.  Twenty-five- volumes  of  judicious  and  useful  rules 
for  thinking  rightly  and  acting  well,  and  more  than  fifty  years 
consecrated  to  the  uninterrupted  work  of  doing  good,  entitle 
De  G6rando  to  the  most  careful  attention,  when  he  proposes 
to  teach  the  means  of  self-education  and  moral  perfection ; 
and  this  remark  brings  us  back  to  the  work  [Self-Education] 
whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article,  and 
which  our  narrative  can  not  but  recommend.  As  a  text- 
book in  the  higher  seminaries  of  youth,  as  a  manual  of  life  to 
lie  by  the  side  of  the  Bible,  in  our  private  chamber,  -we  do  not 
know  what  can  take  its  place." 

Among  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Convention  of  Amer- 
ican Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford,  in  1851, 
there  is  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  De  Gerando,  by  Mr.  Edward 
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Peet.  The  memoir  by  M.  Mignet  was  not  then  in  existence, 
from  which  probably  are  derived  the  fuller  details  and  more 
complete  portraiture  presented  in  the  Review.  In  respect, 
however,  to  the  connection  of  De  GSrando  with  the  cause  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  share  of  interest  and  of  active 
labor  which  he  gave  to  it,  the  article  does  not  quite  do  justice, 
omitting  some  important  facts  which  are  stated  in  the  paper 
by  Mr.  Peet,  and  despatching  all  that  relates  to  this  topic  in 
a  paragraph  of  nine  lines.  Mr.  Peet  presents  also  a  synopsis 
of  the  contents  of  the  volumes  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

Elementary  Course  of  Religious  Instruction,  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hali- 
fax, N.  S.    Halifax  :  1860. 

This  book,  prepared  by  the  Principal  of  the  Halifax  Institu- 
tion, Mr.  J.  Scott  Hutton,  is  intended  to  be  used  and  mastered 
by  the  pupils  in  the  first  two  years  of  their  instruction.  The 
first  portion  expresses,  in  the  simplest  language,  elementary 
ideas  concerning  God,  the  soul  and  duty,  with  names  of  scripture 
characters,  whose  history  is  to  be  communicated  by  signs. 
Then  follows  a  catechism  of  Old  and  New  Testament  History, 
in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  which  the  author  says  he 
has  found,  in  his  experience,  preferable  to  the  narrative  form 
for  elementary  religious  instruction.  Part  Third  is  a  cate- 
chism of  Revealed  Religion.  All  the  questions  are  printed 
again  by  themselves  without  the  answers.  The  first  portion 
of  the  book  includes  also  a  set  of  questions  corresponding  to 
the  simple  propositions  in  which  the  ideas  are  conveyed. 

The  book  has  been  prepared  with  care  and  good  judgment 
by  a  capable  hand,  and  is  as  it  should  be  in  typographical  form 
and  arrangement.  We  observe  a  feature,  which  is  novel  so 
far  as  we  know,  and  which  seems  to  us  a  good  one,  in  giving 
occasionally  a  question  under  two  or  more  forms  of  expres- 
sion arranged  together  with  the  answers  in  one  form  only. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  we  have  a  query  to  suggest. 
The  book  teaches, — as  Dr.  Peet  also  does  the  same  in  his  excel- 
lent "  Scripture  Lessons," — that  the  body  feels  cold,  heat,  hun- 
ger, thirst,  pain,  fatigue,  while  the  soul  thinks,  remembers,  for- 
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gets,  learns,  wills,  wishes,  loves,  hates,  fears,  &c,  feels  sorrow, 
anger,  &c.  Now  does  not  the  body  feel  anger,  as  truly  as  it 
feels  pain  or  hunger  ?  Does  it  not  wish  as  truly  as  it  hungers  ? 
Is  not  indeed  hunger  one  form  of  wish  or  desire  ?  The  body 
is  certainly  as  palpably  affected  by  anger,  as  it  is  by  heat  or 
cold?  The  heat  of  anger  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  It 
is  actual  physical  heat,  and  is  so  felt  as  truly  as  the  heat  from 
a  fire.  It  is  true  enough  that  a  bodily  condition  is  in  one  case 
the  cause  of  the  mental,  and  in  the  other  partly  the  cause  and 
partly  the  effect ;  but  the  distinction  is  too  subtle  for  a  deaf- 
mute  tyro.  And,  though  the  body  is  the  organ  of  sensation, 
who  can  draw  the  line  between  those  mental  phenomena  of 
which  the  body  is  the  organ  and  those  of  which  it  is  not  ?  At 
all  events  every  mental  operation  is  intimately  blended  with 
bodily  sensation ;  as  anger  is  so  most  obviously  and  palpably  : 
is  it  then  reasonable  to  expect  of  the  pupil  that  he  will  dis- 
criminate the  separate  elements  in  the  concrete  whole  ?  We 
see  not  how  we  can  be  consistent  ourselves,  or  avoid  confusion 
in  the  mind  of  the  learner,  otherwise  than  by  referring  sensa- 
tion in  every  case  to  the  soul,  and  teaching  that  the  body  does 
not  feel, — that  the  soul  alone  feels,  and  the  body  can  not  feel 
at  all. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Language  of  the  Eye. 

The  eye  can  threaten  like  a  loaded,  leveled  gun,  or  can 
insult  like  kicking  or  hissing,  or  in  its  altered  mode,  by  beams 
of  kindness  it  can  make  the  heart  dance  with  joy.  The  man- 
ners of  the  eye  reveal  all  the  interior  of  the  man,  though  lan- 
guage is  inadequate  to  paint  them.  When  a  thought  strikes 
us,  the  eye  is  fixed,  and  remains  gazing  at  a  distance  ;  in 
enumerating  the  names  of  persons  or  countries,  as  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  England,  Bohemia — the  eyes  wink  at  each 
new  name.  There  is  no  nicety  of  learning  sought  by  the  mind 
that  the  eyes  do  not  vie  in  acquiring.    "  The  artist,"  says 
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Michael  Angelo,  "  must  take  his  measure  with  tools  not  iif  his 
hand,  but  in  the  eye."  And  there  is  no  end  of  the  catalogue  of 
its  performances,  whether  in  the  indolent  vision  of  health  and 
beauty,  or  the  strained  vision  of  art  and  labor.  The  eyes  are 
as  bold  as  lions,  roving,  running,  leaping,  here  and  there,  far 
and  near.  They  speak  all  languages.  They  wait  for  no  intro- 
duction. They  are  no  Englishmen ;  ask  no  leave  of  age  or 
rank ;  they  respect  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  nor  learning, 
nor  power,  nor  virtue,  nor  sex,  but  intrude  and  come  again, 
and  go  through  and  through  you  in  a  moment  of  time.  What 
inundations  of  life  and  thought  are  discharged  from  one  soul 
into  another  through  them  !  The  glance  is  natural  magic — a 
mysterious  communication  established  across  the  house  be- 
tween two  entire  strangers,;and  moves  all  the  springs  of  wonder. 
Communication  by  the  glance  is  the  greatest  part  not  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  will.  It  is  the  bodily  symbol  of  identity 
of  nature.  We  look  into  the  eyes  to  know  if  this  or  the  other 
form  is  another  self.  The  eyes  will  not  lie,  but  they  make  a 
faithful  confession  of  what  inhabitant  is  there.  The  angels 
that  inhabit  this  temporary  human  form  show  themselves  at 
the  doors,  and  the  imps  and  demons  also.  The  revelations 
are  sometimes  terrific.  The  confession  of  a  low,  usurping 
devil  is  there  made.  The  observer  will  seem  to  feel  the  pres- 
ence of  horns  and  hoofs,  where  he  looked  for  innocence  and 
simplicity.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  spirit  which  appears  at 
the  windows  of  the  house,  at  once  invests  itself  in  a  new  form 
of  its  own  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  Eyes  converse  in  their 
language  as  much  as  the  tongue,  with  the  advantage  that  the 
ocular  dialect  is  understood  all  the  world  over.  The  language 
of  the  eye  is  very  hard  to  counterfeit.  You  can  read  in  the 
,  eyes  of  your  companion  while  you  talk,  whether  your  argu- 
ment hits  him,  though  his  tongue  will  not  confess  it.  There 
is  a  look  by  which  a  man  shows  he  is  going  to  say  a  good 
thing,  and  a  look  when  he  has  said  it.  Vain  and  forgotten 
are  all  the  fine  offices  of  hospitality,  if  there  be  no  holiday  in 
the  eye.  How  many  furtive  invitations  are  avowed  by  the 
eye,  though  dissembled  by  the  lips  !  A  man  comes  away  from 
a  company ;  he  has  heard  no  important  remark,  but  if  in 
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sympathy  with  the  society  he  is  innocent  of  the  fact ;  such 
a  stream  of  life  has  been  flowing  to  him  though  the  eye. 
There  are  eyes  which  give  no  more  admission  into  them  than 
blue  berries.  Others  are  liquid,  and  deep  wells  that  men 
might  fall  into.  And  others  are  oppressive,  and  devouring, 
and  take  too  much  notice.  There  are  asking  eyes  and  assert- 
ing eyes,  and  prowling  eyes ;  and  eyes  full  of  fate,  some  of 
'  good,  and  some  of  sinister  omen. — R.  W.  Emerson. 


J.  MULLER  ON  THE  ARTICULATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

The  great  German  physiologist,  Muller,  remarks  as  follows, 
(Elements  of  Physiology,  p.  1058.) 

"  The  formation  of  perfect  vocal  tones  presupposes  the  pos- 
session of  the  sense  of  hearing.  It  is  only  with  the  greatest 
labor  that  individuals  born  deaf  can  learn  to  utter  a  series  of 
harsh  sounds.  The  deaf  and  dumb  owe  their  want  of  speech 
to  their  deafness ;  they  can  by  great  labor  learn  the  move- 
ments of  articulation  by  means  of  their  sight ;  but  their 
speech  is  never  more  than  a  series  of  harsh  sounds,  not  adapted 
for  human  society,  for  they  want  the  sense  of  hearing  to  regu- 
late their  articulation." 


CONVENTION  POSTPONED. 

Owing  to  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  the 
Sixth  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  is  not  called  this  year.  These  conventions  have  had  a 
happy  influence  in  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  fraternal  feel- 
ing and  friendly  intercourse  and  cooperation  between  the 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  throughout  the  land.  We 
trust  in  God  for  such  a  final  issue  of  the  great  contest  now 
going  on,  as  will  have  no  tendency  to  sever,  and  we  hope  not 
to  weaken  these  ties. 
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SEPTEMBER,  1868. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  last  utterance  of  the  Annals  was  under  date  of  June, 
1861,  announcing ;  that,  u  owing  to  the  disturbed  condition 
of  the  country,  the  Sixth  Convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  would  not  be  held  that  year, 
and  closed  with  the  hope  that  the  great  contest  then  being 
waged  might  have  an  issue  such  that  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
feeling,  and  friendly  intercourse,  and  cooperation  between 
the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  throughout  the  land 
be  not  severed,  nor  weakened.  The  failure  of  the  Conven- 
tion involved  that  of  the  Annals,  for  that  was  the  property 
of  the  American  Institutions,  and  without  the  action  of  the 
Convention,  no  one  was  responsible  for  its  continuance.  Since 
that  time,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  revive  it  until  the 
meeting  of  the  Principals  of  the  Institutions  in  May  of  the 
present  year,  where  the  proposition  to  revive  was  received 
with  unanimity  and  enthusiasm,  and  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee consisting  of  Messrs.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Collins  Stone, 
Isaac  L.  Peet,  AY.  J.  Palmer  and  Thomas  Mclntire  was- 
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appointed,  authorized  to  select  an  Editor,  and  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  publishing  the  periodical.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  former  Editor,  who  had  so  successfully  con- 
ducted the  Annals  for  seven  years,  would  be  persuaded  to 
give  it  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  scholarship  in  the 
same  capacity  as  before;  but  this  hope  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, he  being  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility 
in  connection  with  his  other  duties.  It  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  Prof.  Porter  has  reached  this  decision  ;  since  his  ex- 
tensive reading,  and  wide  acquaintance  with  those  engaged 
in  teaching  deaf-mutes,  and  his  conversance  with  all  matters 
appertaining  to  this  work  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  gave  him  facilities  such  as  few  possess. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  announcement  upon  the  title  page, 
the  Committee  have  made  another  appointment  for  the  pres- 
ent year.  It  has  been  thought  best  to  issue  two  numbers  this 
year,  so  as  to  complete  Volume  XIII,  and  then  to  begin  the 
next  volume  with  the  first  of  the  year,  1869.  This  will  make 
the  set  complete.  The  fourth  number  of  Yol.  XIII  will  be 
published  in  ^November.  After  that  the  numbers  may  be 
expected  in  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Consider- 
able space  will  be  allowed  in  the  two  numbers  of  this  year 
to  the  proceedings  and  the  papers  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Principals  of  the  Institutions  held  in  Washington,  and  also 
to  short  historical  sketches  from  the  various  Institutions  re- 
viewing the  progress  of  the  years  since  the  last  number  of  the 
Annals ;  thus  continuing  their  history  as  preserved  in  pre- 
vious volumes,  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  our  hope 
to  begin  the  next  volume  with  a  variety  of  fresh  matter. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  support  of  this  periodical 
has  been  guaranteed  by  the  various  Institutions,  and  the  in- 
terest manifested  by  all  in  its  revival  and  perpetuity  cannot 
be  understood  in  any  other  light  than  an  endorsement  of  the 
Annals  as  meeting  a  want  that  is  generally  felt,  and  a 
promise  of  future  co-operation  and  advancement. 

We  do  not  understand  that  this  publication  is  recommenc- 
ed for  the  sake  of  advocating  any  peculiar  views,  or  any 
particular  system  of  instruction  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  afford- 
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ing  a  medium  for  the  discussion  of  the  various  topics  pertain- 
ing to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  the  inter- 
change of  thought  among  those  whose  labors  are  devoted  to 
this  class.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  publication  that  shall 
make  the  elevation  of  this  rapidly  increasing  class  a  specialty, 
that  shall  record  the  successive  steps  of  progress  in  thought 
and  effort,  and  treasure  up  the  fruits  of  experience.  If  any 
have  new  theories,  let  them  be  announced  and  examined ; 
and  let  both  old  and  new  be  put  into  the  focus  of  friendly 
criticism  and  discussion,  and  be  tested.  By  the  concentration 
of  attention  and  thought  upon  this  special  work,  we  may 
hope  through  the  Annals  to  make  discovery  of  new  relations 
and  adaptations,  and  thus  make  some  additions  to  the  in- 
heritance of  knowledge  we  have  received,  and  then  bequeath 
the  whole  to  our  successors  as  the  foundation  for  their  im- 
provements. 

A  publication  special  in  nature  is  needed  also  as  a  reposi- 
tory of  facts,  which  can  be  used  by  induction  for  the  dis- 
covery of  principles ;  hence  statistics,  items  of  intelligence 
respecting  the  deaf  and  dumb  gathered  from  all  quarters, 
histories  of  Institutions,  reviews  of  books,  notes  and  queries 
will  all  find  a  place  in  these  pages. 

There  are  probably  not  far  from  thirty  thousand  deaf-mutes 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  twenty-eight  Institutions 
for  their  instruction  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
teachers:  surely  considering  the  numbers,  the  peculiarity  of 
the  modes  of  instruction,  and  the  distribution  of  the  places 
of  observation  and  effort,  the  field  is  wide  enough,  and  the 
number  of  observers  large  enough  to  justify  a  quarterly  pub- 
lication of  facts  and  theories. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  foreign  correspondents  may  be  secur- 
ed, who  will  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  magazine 
by  frequent  communications  respecting  the  work  being  done 
in  other  lands. 

The  Editor  has  not  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instruction  to  his  brethren,  nor  for  the  sake  of  using  the  An- 
nals for  the  advocacy  of  any  peculiar  views  he  may  enter- 
tain, nor  as  his  organ  in  any  sense  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
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it  will  be  understood  by  all  the  Institutions  that  all  have  an 
equal  interest  in  its  welfare  and  all  are  responsible  for  its 
character  and  support. 

We  have  not  vet  reached  the  end  of  perfection,  either  in 
theory  or  practice  ;  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching  deaf- 
mutes  are  but  partially  developed  ;  methods  of  instruction 
are  still  matters  of  controversy ;  we  are  not  to  rest  on  the 
past,  assuring  ourselves  that  "wisdom  will  die  with  us,"  but 
to  avail  ourselves  of  everything  giving  promise  of  improve- 
ment, and  to  advance  from  the  positions  gained  by  our  pre- 
decessors.   Our  motto  is,  "  forward  !" 


COXFEREXCE.  OF  THE  PRIXCIPALS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCA- 
TIOX  OF  THE  DEAF  AXD  DOlB. 

Held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  May  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  16th,  1868. 

The  fifth  Convention  of  the  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  was  held  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in  August, 
1858.  At  the  close  of  its  proceedings  a  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed appointing  a  Committee  to  select  the  time  and  place  for 
holding  the  next  Convention.  This  Committee  had  fixed  up- 
on the  summer  of  1861  as  the  time,  and  either  Hartford  or 
Xew  York  as  the  place  ;  but  at  that  time  the  whole  country 
was  distracted  by  the  late  war,  and  the  sixth  Convention  was 
never  held.  The  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
which  had  been  for  several  years  the  medium  for  the  discus- 
sion of  topics  connected  with  deaf-mute  instruction  was  sus- 
pended at  the  same  time,  and  thence  till  the  present  its  pub- 
lication had  never  been  resumed. 

Thus  from  the  opening  of  the  war  to  the  year  1868,  there 
had  been  no  meeting  of  those  engaged  in  deaf  mute  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  no  periodical 
through  which  the  Institutions  communicated  with  each, 
other.    It  had  been  felt  for  a  long  time  desirable  to  bring  to- 
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gether  those  engaged  in  this  peculiar  work,  to  compare  views, 
consider  progress  and  counsel  for  united  and  harmonious  ac- 
tion for  future  advancement.  As  a  preliminary  movement 
towards  this,  a  meeting  was  called,  to  which  only  Principals 
of  Institutions  were  invited,  by  the  officers  of  the  Columbia 
Institution  to  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.  in  the  month  of 
May,  1868. 

The  invitation  extended  was  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  March,  1868. 

Sir  :  The  increased  interest  manifested  by  the  public  du- 
ring the  past  year  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
t  aking  in  certain  localities  the  form  of  hostility  to  the  system 
of  instruction  successfully  practised  in  this  country  for  a  half- 
century,  has  led  the  officers  of  this  Institution  to  consider  the 
present  an  opportune  time  for  the  assembling  in  conference 
of  those  best  fitted  by  practical  experience  and  long  study 
to  judge  what  measures  and  methods  will  most  conduce  to 
the  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  our  country. 

Besides  the  issues  involved  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
articulation  controversy,  there  are  other  and  more  important 
subjects  which  would  naturally  be  suggested  in  a  conference 
of  the  character  referred  to,  the  discussion  of  which  could  not 
fail  to  elicit  an  interchange  of  ideas  valuable  to  our  profession, 
and  tending  to  benefit  those  for  whose  advancement  all  our 
labors  are  put  forth. 

We  have,  therefore,  determined  to  invite  the  Principals  of 
the  regular  institutions  of  the  United  States  to  meet  here  on 
Tuesday,  the  12th  day  of  May  next,  to  discuss  on  the  three 
following  days  such  questions  as  may  be  brought  forward  re- 
lating to  the  work  of  deaf-mute  education.  To  this  con- 
ference, we  would  respectfully  and  cordially  invite  your 
attendance,  and  would  suggest  that  you  prepare  for  presen- 
tation one  or  more  papers  on  such  subjects  as  may  have  re- 
ceived your  particular  attention,  or  which  you  may  deem  of 
special  importance  in  our  work. 

Accommodations  for  all  who  may  attend  will  be  provided 
in,  or  very  near  the  Institution.    It  is,  therefore,  requested 
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that  intentions  to  be  present  may  be  communicated  as  soon 
as  convenient. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  those,  who  design  to  submit  pap- 
ers, announce  the  titles  in  advance. 

In  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the  Columbia  Institution, 

E.  M.  Gallaudet, 

President. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the  Principals  of 
the  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States  ; 
and  in  accordance  with  this  invitation  the  Principals  met  for 
organization  in  the  library  of  the  Columbia  Institution  on 
Tuesday,  May  12th,  at  eight  o'clock,  P.  M. — twelve  Institu- 
tions being  there  represented. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  President  of  the  Columbia  Institu- 
tion, called  the  meeting  to  order,  expressed  his  great  pleasure 
in  greeting  so  many  experienced  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  who,  in  response  to  the  call  sent  forth,  had  come  to 
consult  upon  interests  which  all  had  at  heart,  and  to  delibe- 
rate for  the  welfare  of  those  to  whom  they  had  given  their 
life's  work  ;  and  in  behalf  of  himself,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Columbia  Institution  extended  to  all  present  a  most  hearty 
welcome.  He  then  nominated  II.  P.  Peet,  L.  L.  D.  of  the 
New  York  Institution  as  Chairman  of  the  preliminary  meet- 
ing. Dr.  Peet,  having  been  unanimously  chosen,  on  taking 
the  chair,  thanked  the  conference  for  the  honor  conferred 
upon  him,  and  alluded  to  the  topics  which  would  engage  the 
consideration  of  the  conference,  and  the  great  benefits  to 
those  present  and  to  the  Institutions  they  represented  to  be 
derived  from  a  full  and  free  interchange  of  views. 

He  congratulated  the  Columbia  Institution  upon  the  re- 
markable success  that  had  followed  it,  and  especially  in  the 
organization  of  the  College,  and  in  the  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive work  there  undertaken.  He  spoke  of  the  development 
of  this  Institution  into  a  National  High  School,  as  having  been 
a  favorite  thought  in  his  mind,  when  the  organization  of  an 
Institution  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  first  brought  to  his 
notice,  and  he  rejoiced  in  all  that  had  been  accomplished. 
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Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Columbia 
Institution,  and  its  first  President,  then  followed  saying  that 
he  joined  heartily  with  the  President  of  the  Institution  in 
welcoming  the  members  of  the  Conference  to  this  city  and 
this  Institution,  and  that  he  personally  felt  great  gratification 
in  meeting  so  many  earnest  workers  in  a  good  cause.  lie 
pointed  out  the  various  stages  of  growth  in  the  Columbia 
Institution,  from  the  first  school  with  a  few  poor  children  to 
the  present  organization  with  its  Academical  and  Collegiate 
Departments.  Alluding  to  the  subject  of  different  methods 
of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  said  that  this  Institution, 
feeling  it  desirable  that  American  Institutions  should  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  suggestions  gained  from  observation  of 
the  work  in  other  countries,  had  commissioned  the  President 
to  go  to  Europe  to  examine  the  schools  there,  and  his  inves- 
tigations had  been  given  to  the  world  in  the  able  and  clear 
report  published  soon  after  his  return.  Following  his  sug- 
gestions, the  Directors  had  already  voted  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  a  competent  instructor  in  articulation,  whose  time 
would  be  wholly  given  to  the  training  of  such  of  the  pupils 
as  gave  promise  of  improvement  by  that  method.  He  con- 
cluded by  expressing  his  interest  in  the  objects  which  had 
brought  them  together,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  work  in  which  all  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  are  engaged — 
a  work  that  must  be  dear  to  the  Saviour  of  men. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Fay  of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College  was- 
chosen  Secretary  of  the  meeting,  and  Messrs.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,. 
W.  W.  Turner,  H.  W.  Milligan,  and  W.  J.  Palmer  were 
appointed  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  to  prepare  roll  of 
members,  nominate  permanent  officers,  and  recommend  the 
order  of  business  and  topics  for  discussion. 

Waiting  the  report  of  this  Committee,  a  motion  to  adjourn 
having  been  made,  Pev.  W.  W.  Turner  offered  prayer,  and 
the  conference  adjourned  to  meet  at  9  o'clock,  Wednesday 
morning. 

After  the  adjournment,  an  informal  meeting  was  held  at 
which  the  Principals  present  were  called  upon  for  reports 
from  their  respective  Institutions.  These  reports,  giving  vari- 
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cms  items,  such  as  number  of  pupils,  number  of  teachers, 
length  of  course,  condition  of  grounds  and  buildings,  rela- 
tions to  the  State,  and  incidents  of  history  were  very  interest- 
ing, especially  those  from  the  Institutions  at  the  South,  which 
had  experienced  greatest  interruption  on  account  the  war. 
Mr.  Palmer  of  North  Carolina,  gavre  many  illustrations  of  the 
difficulties  he  experienced  in  maintaining  his  Institution 
during  and  after  the  close  of  the  war.  He  alluded  espe- 
cially to  the  interest  manifested  in  the  institution  by  the 
officers  of  both  armies. 

This  meeting,  which  was  free  and  cordial,  put  the  members 
of  the  Conference  en  rapport;  giving  to  each  a  knowledge  of 
the  others'  position,  difficulties  and  peculiarities,  and  was  a 
fitting  prelude  to  the  harmonious  Conference  that  followed. 

Wednesday  Morning. 
Conference  met  at  the  hour  for  morning  prayers  in  the 
College  Chapel,  the  students  assembling  with  them.  Scrip- 
tures were  read  by  President  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  and  prayer 
offered  by  Rev.  Collins  Stone.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  presented  the  following  report  which 
was  accepted. 

"The  Committee  of  Arrangements  respectfully  recom- 
mend the  following  gentlemen  to  be  the  permanent  officers 
of  the  Conference : 

Harvey  P.  Peet,  L.L.  D.,  President. 

Rev.  Collins  Stone,  )  y.  Pre„i(ienU 
Phillip  G.  Gillett,   f  V™e  Presidents. 

W.  J.  Palmer,      )  o      .  . 
Lewellyn  Pratt,    \  Se™*™*- 

The  Committee  also  report  the  following  membership  of 
the  Conference: 

Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  Ex-Principal,  American  Asylum. 
Rev.  Collins  Stone,  Principal,  American  Asylum. 
Harvey  P.  Peet,  L.L.  D.,  Emeritus  Principal,  New  York 
Institution. 
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Isaac  L.  Peet,  Principal, 

New  York  Institution. 

/"I'll          ,     (  \  T,"V.  

U-ilbert  (J.  raj, 

u 

Ulno 

a 

J.  C.  Covell, 

Virginia 

"r>         Til                "AT  - T  j  *  

Kev,  1  nomas  JMcintire, 

a 

Indiana 

a 

VV.  J .  1  aimer, 

u 

North  Carolina 

a 

jr  nimp  vr.  ijrineii, 

u 

j-iimoib 

a 

Wesley  0.  Connor, 

u 

Georgia 

a 

-ITT       T  \  TT 

W.  _D.  Kerr, 

Missouri 

n 

E.  M.  Kerr,  M.  D.,  Vice 

(  ( 

Harvey  vv .  iviiiiigan,  ivi.  U., 

u 

Wisconsin 

it 

Egbert  L.  Bangs, 

ii 

Michigan 

a 

Rev.  Benjamin  Talbot, 

ii 

Iowa 

a 

E.  M.  Gallaudet, 

ii 

Columbia 

a 

Joseph  H.  Johnson,  M.  D., 

ii 

Alabama 

a 

"*  Warring  Wilkinson, 

ii 

California 

a 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  of  Washington. 
Pev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  of  New  York. 
Prof.  Samuel  Porter,  of  Washington. 

"    Lewellyn  Pratt,  " 

"    Edward  A.  Fay,  " 

"    James  M.  Spencer,  " 
Mr.  James  Denison,  " 
"    Mellville  Ballard, 

The  Committee  also  recommend  that  meetings  be  held 
Wednesday  morning,  Thursday  morning  and  afternoon,  Fri- 
day morning,  afternoon  and  evening,  and  that  the  order  of 
business  for  Wednesday  morning  be  : 

1st.  Reading  of  letters. 

2d.  Paper  by  EL  P.  Peet,  L.L.  D.  Subject— "  The  order 
of  the  first  lessons  in  language  for  a  class  of  beginners." 

3d.  Paper  by  M.  L.  Brock.  Subject — "  The  better  method 
of  teaching  a  class  of  beginners." 


*Mr.  Wilkinson  had  written  that  he  expected  to  be  present  and  his  name  was 
inserted  in  the  list  of  members ;  but  the  steamer  did  not  arrive  in  New  York 
till  the  day  that  the  Conference  adjourned. 
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4th.  Paper  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Talbot.  -  Subject—"  The 
proper  age  for  admission  to  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb." 

(Signed,)       E.  M.  Gallaudet, 

Chairman  of  Committee" 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  respecting  organ- 
ization and  order  of  business  were  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  officers  thus  chosen,  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

The  first  business,  after  the  organization,  was  the  reading 
of  letters,  and  the  Secretary  presented  letters  from  J.  L. 
;No}Tes,  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  Institution  ;  Lewis 
H.  Jenkins,  Principal  of  the  Kansas  Institution;  J.  Van 
Nostrand,  Superintendent  of  the  Texas  Institution ;  and  J. 
A.  Jacobs,  Principal  of  the  Kentucky  Institution ;  and  Dr. 
Milligan  delivered  a  verbal  message  from  A.  B.  Hutton,. 
Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  ;  all  expressing  re- 
gret that  the}7  could  not  be  present  at  the  meetings,  and  in- 
terest in  the  objects  for  which  the  Conference  had  assembled. 

Dr.  Peet  then  read  his  paper  upon  the  order  ul'  first  lessons: 

"  Twenty-four  years"  the  paper  begins  "  have  passed  since 
the  first  publication  of  a  little  volume  entitled,  "  Elementary 
Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  The  work  was  welcomed 
at  the  time  with  general  satisfaction,  almost  with  enthusiasm,, 
by  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  as  supplying  a  want  that  had  long: 
been  felt.  It  was  a  work  to  which  had  been  given  careful 
reflection  and  faithful  labor,  guided  by  long  experience  and 
by  diligent  study  of  previous  efforts  in  the  same  direction." 

The  author  of  the  paper  claims  that  the  general  plan  on 
which  the  "  Course  of  Instruction  "  has  been  formed  is  the 
true  one,  although  admitting  that  only  through  revisions 
and  modifications  could  it  be  perfected.  He  regretted  that 
the  time  for  a  thorough  revision  although  long  sought  for 
had  never  come. 

The  "Lessons"  starts  with  two  principles  which  are  con- 
sidered a^  axioms,  and  which  have  been  guides  to  the  order 
therein  pursued ;  first,  that  ideas  should  precede  v  ords,  and 
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second,  that  difficulties  should  be  divided  as  much  as  possi- 
ble and  presented  one  by  one  to  the  pupils.  The  first  teaches 
us  to  let  the  development  of  a  pupil's  lessons  in  language 
wait  upon  the  development  of  his  ideas.  The  second  teaches 
us  to  begin  with  short  words  that  are  names  of  familiar  ob- 
jects and  to  introduce,  one  by  one,  the  elements  of*  language 
in  the  order  of  their  simplicity  and  the  ease  with  which  a 
deaf-mute  will  use  them  correctly  and  intelligently  in  sen- 
tences of  his  own. 

The  first  step  is  to  give  names  of  familiar  objects ;  then 
the  adjective  ;  then  plural  forms  ;  after  that  the  pupils  may 
be  taught  to  count,  may  use  imperatives,  learn  the  inde- 
finite pronouns,  learn  some  classifications,  have  some  prac- 
tice in  mental  arithmetic  and  be  accustomed  to  write  the  days 
of  the  week  and  of  the  month  that  their  notice  of  time  may 
be  enlarged  and  corrected  before  distinctions  of  tenses  are 
taught.  Thus,  in  the  first  fifty -five  lessons,  occupying  with  a 
class  of  fair  capacity  three  or  four  months,  no  complete  sen- 
tences are  introduced.  Words  have  now  become  familiar 
and  manageable  to  the  pupil,  his  faculties  have  developed 
by  conversations  in  signs,  his  ideas  become  clearer,  his  mem- 
ory and  power  of  discrimination  have  been  strengthened  by 
exercise  and  he  is  now  competent  to  advance  with  larger 
strides.  Yet  we  must  adhere  to  the  principle  of  dividing  and 
graduating  difficulties,  and,  as  the  participle  is  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  adjective  and  the  verb,  introduce  the 
the  verb  in  the  participial  form.  Then,  when  this  is  im- 
pressed by  repetition,  make  clear  to  the  pupils  the  distinction 
between  the  two  present  forms — the  habitual  and  the  actual. 
After  this,  the  way  is  clear  to  advance  to  the  more  difficult 
constructions  of  language. 

In  conclusion  he  said  that  he  would  not  disapprove  of  the 
occasional  introduction  of  difficulties  in  construction  to  meet 
particular  emergencies  ;  for  the  "  Course  of  Instruction " 
should  be  regarded  as  furnishing  aids  and  not  fetters  to  a 
judicious  teacher. 

Finally,  he  enjoined  as  of  prime  importance  the  maxim  to 
review,  review,  REVIEW  every  lesson ;  for  a  small  book 
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well  studied  would  prove  better  than  a  library  skimmed  over 
and  forgotten. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  one  written  by  M,  L.  Brock, 
one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Illinois  Institution.  It  was 
read  by  Mr.  Gillett,  who  stated  that  it  was  originally  pre- 
pared for  and  read  before  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  their 
Institution  and  not  designed  to  have  a  wider  publicity,  but 
that  he  had  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Brock  to  permit  him  to  bring 
it  to  this  meeting.  We  hope  to  publish  this  paper  in  full  in 
the  [November  number  of  the  Annals,  and  therefore  give  a 
very  brief  analysis  of  it  in  this  place. 

It  was  entitled  "A  better  method  of  instructing  a  class  of 
beginners." 

The  writer  claims  that  the  first  thing  to  be  placed  before 
a  class  of  beginners  should  be  a  full  simple  sentence.  It 
should  be  the  written  expression  for  some  familiar  occurrence 
:and  one  that  they  can  easily  render  into  signs.  They  should 
be  required  to  write  it  on  the  slate  immediately. 

The  sentence  is  the  normal  condition  of  language.  The 
most  simple  idea  formed  in  the  brain  when  dressed  for  ex- 
pression will  be  found  wearing  at  least  the  subject  and  pred- 
icate, and  most  generally  the  object.  It  is  desirable  at  once 
for  the  teacher  to  take  the  elliptical  pantomime  of  the  begin- 
ners and  translate  it  into  well  constructed  sentences. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  introduces  all  the  parts  of 
speech  immediately  and  will  produce  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  the  learner.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  he  is  taught  no- 
thing respecting  the  parts  of  speech  ;  he  has  an  idea  and  the 
language  that  expresses  that  idea  is  furnished  him.  Gram- 
mar is  made  for  language,  and  not  language  for  grammar. 

Another  objection  to  this  method  will  be  that  it  requires 
the  teacher  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sign  lan- 
guage so  that  he  may  be  able  to  translate  the  crude  signs  of 
his  pupils,  while  in  practice  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
place  new  pupils  under  new  teachers  who  know  as  little  of 
the  meaning  of  signs  as  the  pupils  do  of  written  characters. 
The  author  argues  that  so  far  as  this  method  would  have  a 
tendency  to  break  up  the  practice  of  putting  new  pupils  in 
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charge  of  inexperienced  teachers,  it  would  accomplish  a 
vast  amount  of  good.  The  position  of  instructor  of  the  new 
class  should  be  the  post  of  honor  in  the  Institutions. 

Still  another  objection  is.  that  the  sentence  is  too  heavy, 
and  the  young  pupil,  if  he  learn  it,  will  learn  it  only  as  the 
parrot  does.  But  the  eye  can  see  a  full  sentence  as  easily  as 
one  word;  and  if  that  sentence  be  the  expression  of  some 
familiar  idea  the  child  can  more  easily  comprehend  it  than 
any  of  its  separate  parts.  The  synthetic  is  the  most  unnatu- 
ral of  all  processes  of  reasoning,  and  the  best,  answer  to  this 
objection  will  be  the  trial  of  the  method  The  writer  claims 
that  more  rapid  progress  will  be  made  by  this  method,  the 
pupils'  interest  better  sustained,  and  an  end  put  to  the  com- 
plaint that  pupils  will  not  think. 

The  two  papers  were  listened  to  with  great  interest,  and 
were  very  fully  discussed  by  several  members  of  the  Con- 
ference, some  preferring  the  one  method  and  some  the  other, 
but  most  advocating  a  combination  of  the  two.  This  discus- 
sion occupied  the  remainder  of  the  morning  session  and  part 
of  the  session  of  Thursday  morning  and  was  then  referred  to 
a  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Mclntire,  Gillett  and  I.  L. 
Peet,  to  draft  a  minute  expressive  of  the  opinion  of  the  Con- 
ference. This  Committee  afterwards  reported  the  following 
minute  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

aThat  in  both  these  papers,  there  are  valuable  suggestions 
of  great  practical  utility  to  teachers  of  this  class,  and  that  the 
greatest  progress  will  be  secured  by  such  a  union  of  the 
two  methods  suggested  as  shall  give  the  pupils  an  early  and 
practical  use  of  the  English  language,  and  interest  and  varie- 
ty to  their  daily  lessons." 

The  afternoon  of  Wednesday  was  spent  by  the  members 
of  the  Conference  in  visiting  the  Capitol,  and,  by  invitation 
of  Dr.  Nichols,  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

At  the  Capitol  an  opportunity  was  afforded  by  a  recess  in 
the  Impeachment  trial,  to  see  both  Houses  of  Congress  in 
session,  to  meet  acquaintances  among  the  Representatives 
and  Senators  and  to  examine  the  various  parts  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  many  objects  of  interest  grouped  there.  A 
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marked  illustration  of  affection  for  the  Capitol  of  our  re- 
united country  was  furnished  by  the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
one  of  the  Principals  from  the  far  South  to  secure  a  piece  of 
marble  left  by  the  workmen  on  the  dome  to  carry  home  as 
a  relic.  To  many  Congress  was  a  novel  sight,  and  to  all  it 
was  a  gratification  to  see  and  hear  the  men  now  conspicuous 
as  representatives  of  a  great  nation. 

From  the  Capitol  the  party  drove  in  carriages  provided 
for  them  by  their  entertainers,  the  officers  of  the  Columbia 
Institution,  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  under  the  charge 
of  C.  H.  Nichols,  M.  D. 

The  company  reached  the  hospital  between  five  and  six 
P.  M.,  and  were  welcomed  by  Dr.  Nichols  and  his  assist- 
ants. After  their  introduction,  they  were  conducted  through 
the  various  wards  of  the  hospital  and  then  were  shown  the 
various  arrangements  for  cooking,  heating  and  ventilating. 
The  details  of  the  management  of  the  patients,  and  of  provid- 
ing for  the  wants  of  this  large  and  well-conducted  establish- 
ment were  fully  given  by  the  Doctors  as  the  company  was 
passing  through  the  various  parts  of  the  building.  The  prac- 
tical adaptations  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  large 
number  brought  together  in  one  building,  so  liberally  pro- 
vided by  a  munificient  Government,  were  suggestive  studies 
for  the  practical  men  of  the  Conference,  who  themselves  have 
the  direction  of  large  establishments,  having  in  many  respects 
similar  wants;  and  the  construction  of  the  building  and  the 
apparatus  for  doing  work  were  carefully  examined. 

The  tour  of  the  building  being  ended,  a  musical  entertain- 
ment with  an  exhibition  of  dissolving  views  was  given  in 
the  Chapel,  both  of  which  were  much  enjoyed. 

After  a  bountiful  supper  at  the  Hospital,  the  party  return- 
ed to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  a  late  hour,  having 
enjoyed  a  day  of  much  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  towards 
Dr.  Nichols  and  his  associates  found  expression  at  the  close 
of  the  meetings  in  this  resolution: 

"That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  tendered  to  Dr. 
Nichols  and  his  able  assistants  for  the  kind  courtesy  shown 
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to  us,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  dissolving  views  which  was 
not  only  entertaining  but  profitable,  and  which  afforded  a 
valuable  suggestion  that  may  be  of  practical  utility  in  each 
of  our  Institutions." 

Thursday  Morning. 
Conference  met  in  the  College  Chapel.  The  reading  of 
Scripture  and  Prayer  were  conducted  by  I.  L.  Peet,  after 
which  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  reported  additional 
papers  and  recommended  that  they  be  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

1.  Discipline,  P.  G.  Gillett. 

2.  Proper  age  of  Admission,  Rev.  B.  Talbot. 

3.  American  System  of  instructing  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  E.  M.  Gallaudet. 

4.  Mechanical  Education  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  W.  J.  Palmer. 

5.  Best  way  of  teaching  Grammar,        S.  Porter. 

6.  Hereditary  Deafness,  W.  W.  Turner. 

7.  Initial  Signs,  I.  L.  Peet. 

8.  The  College,  L.  Pratt. 

9.  Articulation,  J.  R.  Woods. 
10.  Ladies  a6  Teachers,                         Miss  C.  Trask. 

The  discussion  of  the  previous  day  upon  the  papers  of  Dr. 
Peet  and  Mr.  Brock  was  continued,  and  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  to  draft  resolutions  expressing  the 
views  of  the  Conference  respecting  the  subject  discussed,  a 
debate  sprung  up  with  reference  to  the  propriety  of  giving 
decisions  upon  the  topics  brought  before  the  Conference. 
The  conclusion  reached  in  the  debate  was  that  while  no  one 
would  be  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  conference  as  though 
they  were  authoritative  yet  that  it  was  desirable  after  a  com- 
parison of  views  to  ascerlain  what  is  the  judgment  of  the 
Conference  respecting  all  important  points. 

The  third  paper  was  then  read  by  P.  G.  Gillett,  entitled 
"  Discipline." 

The  points  maintained  were  that  ultimate  appeal  should 
be  to  the  Principal,  on  account  of  his  direct  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility, and  his  being  better  able  to  take  a  comprehen- 
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sive  view  of  the  wants  of  the  whole  Institution.  Discipline 
should  be  enforced  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  conveni- 
ence and  good  order  of  the  school,  but  for  its  effect  in  de- 
veloping the  character  and  forming  the  habits  of  the  pupils. 
There  should  be  harmony  in  the  exercise  of  the  government 
between  the  Principal  and  his  assistants.  Discipline  should 
be  uniform  and  not  spasmodic  and  should  be  enforced  by 
the  example  of  the  officers  yielding  a  consistent  regard  to 
established  rules.  The  endeavor  should  be  to  cultivate  the 
conscience  and  moral  sense  of  the  pupils  and  thus  to  teach 
self-control ;  but  in  cases  of  perversity,  punishment  must  be 
resolutely  administered.  And  here  the  end  should  not  so 
much  be  retributive  justice  as  the  reformation  of  the  offend- 
er. It  is  well  to  decide  upon  the  form  of  punishment  and 
then  defer  to  the  next  day  its  infliction ;  because  the  officer 
being  at  once  law-maker,  judge,  witness,  attorney  and  ex- 
ecutor of  the  sentence  he  should  be  careful  how  he  exercises 
his  authority.  Still,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  punish- 
ment must  be  administered  at  once,  but  it  must  even  then 
be  without  passion.  Punishment  should  in  most  cases  be 
determined  and  inflicted  by  the  officer  against  whom  or  un- 
der whose  supervision  the  offence  has  been  committed;  the 
kind  of  punishment  being  suited  to  the  temperament  of  the 
offender,  as  well  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  state  what  kind  of  correction  should  follow 
particular  offences,  so  as  many  modifying  circumstances  affect 
the  decision  in  each  case.  The  rod  should  be  the  de?mier 
resort,  but  when  used  should  be  so  administered  that  it  be 
not  readily  forgotten.  Demerit  marks,  private  and  public 
reprimands,  temporary  imprisonment,  deprivation  of  a  meal, 
the  assignment  of  some  unwelcome  task  should  take  the 
place  of  the  whip.  Expulsion  should  be  exercised  only  when 
the  offender  proves  incorrigible  and  the  character  of  the 
school  requires  the  removal  of  contaminating  influences, 
since  expulsion  from  one  of  our  Institutions  is  tantamount 
to  a  deprival  of  all  opportunity  for  securing  an  education. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Peet  took  exception  to  the  propriety  of  permit- 
ting the  officer  against  whom  the  offence  was  committed  to 
execute  the  penalty,  and  claimed  that  every  grave  offence 
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should  be  reported  to  the  Principal.  With  that  exception, 
he  heartily  approved  the  paper  and  hoped  it  might  be  a- 
dopted  by  the  conference  as  an  expression  of  its  views  upon 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Talbot  then  read  the  fourth  paper  entitled  "  The 
proper  age  for  the  admission  of  pupils  to  Institutions  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb."  Two  difficulties  are  encountered  in  the 
matter  of  admission  to  the  school ;  the  first,  the  desire  of 
some  parents  to  crowd  their  children  into  school  too  early, 
and  the  other,  the  reluctance  of  some  to  send  their  children 
early  enough.  As  the  result  of  these  two  tendencies  there 
is  found  a  great  disparity  of  ages  in  the  new  classes.  Pupils 
should  come  to  the  Institution  before  their  powers  of  mind 
have  become  weakened  by  disuse,  and  mental  and  moral 
habits  have  become  fixed.  On  the  other  hand,  pupils  should 
not  be  admitted  too  young,  when  they  are  physically  incap- 
able of  bearing  the  confinement  of  the  school-room ;  the  In- 
stitution should  not  be  regarded  as  a  nursery  for  those  who 
still  need  a  mother's  care.  Intellectually,  too,  the  child 
should  be  matured  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  apply  his  mind 
to  the  difficulties  he  must  master.  The  drift  of  public  senti- 
ment is  against  undue  forcing  of  tender  minds.  Generally 
not  more  than  seven  years  are  allowed  for  the  whole  work 
of  the  pupil  in  school,  and  these  should  be  the  seven  years 
best  adapted  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  child 
should  remain  at  home  till  the  moral  effect  of  home  life  and 
influences  be  secured ;  then,  having  first  learned  the  lesson  of" 
home  duties  and  the  value  of  home  privileges,  he  is  prepar- 
ed to  learn  the  mutual  relations  and  obligations  of  social  life 
and  to  receive  moral  and  religious  instruction  at  the  hands 
of  teachers.  If  asked  to  name  some  age  as  a  proper  guide,, 
the  writer  would  say  from  eleven  to  thirteen,  and  would  not 
anticipate  the  earlier  nor  delay  after  the  later  limit  except 
for  peculiar  cases. 

The  next  paper  presented  was  by  Pres.  E.  M.  Gallaudet, 
which  was  introduced  with  some  explanatory  remarks,  as 
follows: 

Vol.  XIII.  2 
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Mr.  President:  Before  presenting  the  paper  which  I  pur- 
pose with  your  indulgence  to  read  to  the  Conference,  I  desire 
to  say  a  word  in  explanation,  with  reference  to  the  position 
which  it  has  been  assumed  in  certain  quarters  I  hold  with 
regard  to  the  American  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 

In  the  controversy  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
in  Xew  England,  certain  parties,  opposed  to  the  theory  and 
to  the  practice  of  the  American  system,  as  it  now  exists  in 
our  established  institutions,  have  claimed  me  as  a  friend  to 
their  views.  It  has  been  stated  in  a  recent  publication,  is- 
sued in  Boston  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Massa- 
chusetts, that  I  am  in  favor  of  teaching  all  deaf-mutes  by  ar- 
ticulation. 

And  in  other  places,  as  I  have  learned  from  time  to  time, 
the  parties  to  this  controversy  have  undertaken  to  claim  me 
as  thinking  with  them  and  as  desiring  to  act  with  them, 
and  as  differing  in  my  views  from  my  honored  father  in  re- 
gard to  the  work  which  he  did  something  to  initiate  and 
to  upbuild. 

Before  reading  this  paper  therefore,  which  by  its  title 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  I  am  disposed  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  present  practice,  I  desire  to  have  it  distinctly  un- 
derstood by  the  gentlemen  of  this  Conference,  that  I  have 
in  no  sense  departed  from  the  views  and  opinions  that  were 
set  forth  by  my  father,  and  that  have  been  maintained  by 
those  who  have  followed  him  in  the  work  of  teaching  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  down  to  the  present  time.  And  I  am  not 
to  be  claimed  as  a  convert  to  the  system  of  teaching  the 
deaf  and  dumb  by  articulation,  which  system  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  ignores  the  use  of  signs. 

And  moreover,  I  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  my  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  are  in  entire  harmony,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  with  the  opinions  of  the  gentlemen  who  compose  our 
conference,  and  who  represent  our  institutions,  or  what  may 
be  termed  the  great  body  of  American  instructors  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  I  feel  it  due  to  myself  to  make  this  ex- 
planation, so  that  in  the  statement  of  views  I  now  bring 
before  you,  I  may  not  be  understood  as  occupying  in  the 
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slightest  degree,  the  position  of  an  unfriendly  critic  or  of  a 
questionable  friend. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  President,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  read  a  paper  entitled,  "  The  American  System  of  Deaf  - 
Mute  Instruction ;  its  Incidental  Defects  and  their  Reme- 
dies." 

We  are  happy  to  present  in  this  number  of  the  Annals, 
the  paper  of  President  Gallaudet,  and  also  one  read  later  in 
the  Conference  by  Mr.  Peet,  Principal  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitution, complete,  and  shall  pause  at  this  point  in  our  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  hoping  to 
-elude  in  the  next  and  sum  up  at  the  conclusion  the  central 
features  of  the  Conference,  its  work,  and  what  appear  to  be 
its  influences  upon  the  future  of  the  work  of  instructing 
the  deaf-mutes  of  America.  No  reader  of  the  Annals  and 
none  who  desire  to  preserve  this  publication  as  a  history  of 
the  progress  of  instruction  in  this  country  will  regret  the 
space  devoted  to  epitomizing  this  meeting.  The  men 
brought  together  were  representative  men,  men  of  experi- 
ence, eminent  in  the  profession ;  and  the  views  set  forth 
could  not  fail  to  attract  attention  and  give  direction  by  their 
moral  weight  to  the  conclusions  of  others  interested  in  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  DEAF-MUTE  INSTRUC- 
TION— ITS  INCIDENTAL  DEFECTS  AND  THEIR 
REMEDIES. 

BY  EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET, 

President  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  no  country  of  Europe  can  there  be  said  to  exist  at  the 
present  time  a  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction  which  may 
be  properly  termed  national. 

In  France,  while  the  methods  of  de  Y  Epee  still  form  the 
basis  of  effort  in  this  branch  of  educational  labor,  in  many, 
but  not  in  all  schools,  some  of  the  distinctive  ideas  of  Hei- 
nicke  are  accorded  a  position  of  considerable  importance. 

In  Germany,  where  the  practices  of  this  last  named  pio- 
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neer  are  still  maintained  to  a  well  nigh  universal  extent, 
modifications  have  been  introduced  in  certain  places  by  his 
successors;  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  of  the  theory  of 
the  great  French  teacher  has  been  accepted  and  adopted  as 
to  remove  from  the  method,  once  called  the  German,  many 
of  its  distinguishing  features. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  precepts  laid  down  by  Braidwood 
and  the  elder  Watson  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  articula- 
tion are  now  but  little  regarded,  and  while  perhaps  in  this 
country  a  greater  concord  exists  than  elsewhere  in  Europe, 
the  system  can  hardly  be  called  national. 

The  United  States  alone,  of  all  the  nations  where  public 
educational  establishments  are  maintained  on  an  extended 
scale,  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  uniformity  so  nearly  entire 
as  to  justify  the  application  of  the  national  adjective  to  the 
system  of  instructing  the  class  of  persons  whose  interests 
we  are  now  considering. 

Twenty-four  widely  separated  institutions,  founded  from 
time  to  time  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  governed  by  or- 
ganizations entirely  independent  of  each  other,  covering  in 
their  benevolent  work  every  square  mile  of  our  settled  ter- 
ritory, employing  more  [than  one  hundred  and  twenty  in- 
structors and  sheltering  within  their  walls  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  children,  may  be  seen  to-day  following 
the  methods  and  maintaining  without  essential  change  the 
sytem  introduced  into  the  country  by  Dr.  Gallaudet  in  1816. 

A  harmony  so  wide  spread  and  long  continued  could 
scarcely  have  resulted  from  the  accidental*  transplanting  of 
an  inferior  system  from  Europe.  Especially  does  this  seem 
impossible  when  we  consider  the  free  intercourse  that  has 
existed  between  this  country  and  the  old  world ;  the  immense 
tide  of  immigration  that  has  poured  in  upon  us;  the  un- 
trammelled condition  of  the  press  and  the  disposition  of 
educated  Americans  to  travel  in  Europe  and  report  to  their 
countrymen  the  results  of  their  observations. 

The  entirely  unprofessional  observer  in  weighing  the  con- 
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siderations  suggested  by  this  remarkable  unison  among  our 
deaf-mute  institutions,  could  not  escape  the  conviction  that 
much  of  truth  and  ^reason  must  dwell  where  such  a  coinci- 
dence of  opinion  and  practice  was  found. 

Nor  is  the  force  of  this  position  to  be  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  within  the  past  two  years,  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf-mutes  have  been  opened  at  Northampton,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  in  New  York  City,  the  supporters  and  teach- 
ers of  which  call  to  naught  the  old  system  and  profess  to  be 
in  possession  of  methods  of  far  greater  value  than  those  hith- 
erto approved  in  the  established  institutions. 

For  it  has  not  yet  appeared  that  these  new  schools  are  ful- 
filling the  promise  of  their  founders;  nor  yet  that  those  who 
conduct  them  will  not  go  further  than  they  have  already 
done  in  recognizing  the  correctness  of  views  and  the  neces- 
sity of  methods  they  but  a  short  time  since  combatted  and 
decried.* 

It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  starting  point  in  review- 
ing the  American  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction  that  it 
has  the  endorsement  of  national  unanimity,  extending  over 
-a  period  fully  half  as  great  as  is  embraced  in  the  entire  re- 
cord of  organized  effort  in  this  peculiar  field  of  benevolence. 

With  this  weighty  testimony  in  its  favor  the  writer  of 
this  paper  will  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  features  of 
the  system,  as  it  is  at  present  practised,  which  invite  critic- 
ism. Defects  they  may  be  called;  not  organic,  however, 
or  inherent  but  functional,  wholly  incidental,  removable, 
curable. 

Fear  of  criticism  is  a  direct  confession  of  weakness,  at 
least  in  organized  if  not  in  individual  effort.  So  also  is  an 
indisposition  to  acknowledge  a  palpable  error  when  even 
an  unfriendly  eye  has  discovered  it  and  an  opposing  hand 
has  pointed  it  out. 

*  It  will  be  remembered  by  many  present  that  the  supporters  of  the  Institu- 
tion now  located  at  Northampton,  when  it  was  located  at  Chelmsford,  came 
before  the  Legislature  of  Mass.,  and  gravely  asserted  that  in  the  instruction  im» 
parted  in  that  institution,  signs  were  not  to  be  used.  Now,  in  the  report  ofthe 
Institution,  as  it  comes  to  us  this  year,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
-distinctly  makes  the  admission  that  signs  are  to  be  used,  the  discovery  having 
ieen  made  that  the  execution  of  an  impossibility  had  been  undertaken. 
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The  writer  will  not  therefore  suggest  the  possibility  of  the- 
existence  of  either  of  these  feelings  in  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  this  paper  is  primarily  presented,  and  will  offer  no 
apology  for  calling  attention  to  those  defects  his  friendly  eye 
sees  in  the  practical  workings  of  a  system  to  the  upbuilding 
and  perfecting  of  which  he  has  devoted  the  best  years  of  his 
life ;  a  system  that  is  endeared  to  him  by  every  consideration 
of  filial  respect. 

It  is  a  fact  that  will  probably  be  admitted  by  all  whose 
experience  in  teaching  deaf-mutes  has  extended  over  a  series 
of  years,  that  many  pupils  of  fair  intelligence  and  industrious 
habits  of  study,  having  enjoyed  a  period  of  five,  six  or  seven' 
years  of  instruction,  leave  their  respective  institutions  with- 
out having  acquired  the  ability  to  express  ideas,  even  on 
common  subjects,  in  absolutely  correct  written  language. 

We  may  go  further  and  claim  that  very  few  congenital 
mutes,  with  the  ordinary  course  of  seven  years,  are  able  so 
to  express  ideas  they  may  desire  to  communicate  to  othersr 
that  their  deaf-muteness  will  not  be  made  immediately  ap- 
parent to  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  errors  common  to  such 
persons. 

Possibly  it  may  be  thought  to  be  saying  too  much,  but  the 
writer  fears  it  is  true  that  many  deaf-mutes,  of  good  mind  and 
a  willingness  to  learn,  leave  school  after  having  enjoyed  the 
time  of  a  full  primary  course,  wholly  unable  to  produce  a 
page  of  original  composition  that  shall  be  free  from  errors 
of  grammar  or  of  idiom. 

Certain  parties  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  this 
circumstance,  have  immediately  inferred  and  claimed  that 
it  gave  evidence  of  an  organic  defect  in  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion and  have  used  it  as  an  argument  for  the  acceptance 
of  another,  widely  different  in  its  theory  and  practice,  losing- 
sight  however  of  the  fact  that  in  Germany  whence  they- 
would  draw  their  proposed  substitute  the  same  unsatisfac- 
tory results  are  found  in  the  working  out  of  the  methods 
sought  to  be  introduced.* 


*  It  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  that  the  writer  found  in  Europe, 
*ast  Summer,  teachers  who  followed  the  plan  of  instructing  by  articulation. 
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All  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  most  persons  who  are 
in  any  degree  familiar  with  them,  understand  that  the  impart- 
ing of  the  power  to  use  and  comprehend  the  full  force  of  writ- 
ten language  constitutes  the  chief  labor  of  their  education. 

With  the  great  majority  of  this  class  there  undoubtedly 
exists  the  mental  capacity  to  master  language  perfectly. 
Why  this  is  not  done  in  a  great  many  cases  and  how  it  may 
be  achieved,  is  our  purpose  now  to  enquire. 

Three  causes  present  themselves,  which,  in  our  judgment, 
fully  account  for  the  existence  of  the  difficulty  referred  to, 
the  removal  of  which  is  believed  to  be  entirely  within  the 
range  of  possibility. 

That  in  six  or  seven  years  congenitally  deaf  pupils  with 
specially  quick  and  retentive  minds,  under  circumstances 
uninterruptedly  favorable,  may  acquire  a  tolerably  perfect 
command  of  language  is  true;  but  to  expect  this  of  the  mass 
is  unreasonable. 

What  proportion  of  hearing  children  of  the  age  of  eight 
years  are  found  to  be  free  from  errors  of  grammar  or  of  idiom 
in  their  utterance  of  language?  And  yet  these  have  greatly 
the  advantage  over  deaf-mutes  whose  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring language  have  been  limited  to  a  six  or  seven  years 
course  of  instruction. 

The  education  of  a  hearing  child  begins  with  the  first 
loving  inquiry  of  nurse  or  mother,  and  long  before  the  babe 
can  say  papa  or  mamma,  it  comprehends  much  that  is  ad- 
dressed to  its  susceptible  ear.  This  education  continues 
during  well  nigh  every  waking  moment  until  the  years  of 
maturity  are  reached.  Nor  need  precious  time  be  taken  from 
the  years  of  attendance  upon  school  for  special  instruction 
in  language. 


ready  to  admit,  almost  without  an  exception,  that  difficulties  were  experienced 
in  their  schools  in  imparting  language  correctly  to  their  pupils ;  that  very  many 
of  their  pupils  left  school  after  a  full  course  of  instruction  quite  unable  to  write 
their  vernacular  with  correctness,  or  so  to  use  the  terms  of  the  language  that 
their  deaf-mutism  would  not  be  discovered  readily.  This  is  mentioned  to  direct 
attention  to  the  point  claimed  by  many  persons  as  an  excellence  of  the  system 
of  teaching  by  articulation,  that  it  imparts  language  far  more  correctly  than  the 
pther  system  does. 
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But  how  different  is  the  case  of  the  congenital  mute ! 

With  him  the  acquisition  of  language  other  than  that  of 
pantomime  is  a  conscious  and  oftentimes  painful  effort  at 
every  step.  Possessing  absolutely  nothing  of  it  when  the 
age  of  ten  years  is  reached,  he  enters  school  and  finds  his 
chief  labor  to  be  the  securing  of  that  which  his  more 
favored  brother  has  gained  without  teachers  and  without 
special  exertion.  And  besides  this  he  is  to  lay  in  what  stores 
of  knowledge  he  may  in  a  period  not  longer  than  that  allowed 
to  children  free  from  the  disabilities  under  which  he  labors. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  work,  when  grave  doubts  existed 
in  the  public  mind  whether  the  enlightenment  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  was  possible  beyond  a  very  limited  range;  when 
would  be  economists  begrudged  the  expense  of  boarding  as 
well  as  teaching  this  class  of  children  at  public  charge,  and 
accorded  the  minimum  number  of  years;  when  a  deaf-mute 
was  looked  upon  as  a  creature  widely  differing  in  mental 
construction  from  his  fellows,  almost  a  monster,  whose  dis- 
enthrallment  was  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  interesting 
experiment  than  a  work  of  practical  value  to  the  community ; 
when  parents,  even,  could  be  induced  with  difficulty  to  con- 
sent to  their  children's  remaining  at  school  for  three  or  four 
years;  in  those  days  of  uncertainty  it  was  plainly  wiser  to 
accept  for  the  children  of  silence  the  boon  of  an  imperfect 
education,  than  to  leave  them  in  ignorance. 

But  now,  when  the  right  of  these  persons  to  education  is 
universally  admitted;  when  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
expenditures  involved,  yield  a  rich  return  of  actual  wealth 
to  the  state  in  the  increased  value  of  the  intelligent  labor  of 
the  mutes;  when  enlarged  facilities  for  the  education  of 
speaking  youth  are  being  multiplied  by  national,  state  and 
individual  bounty;  when  in  most  of  our  large  cities  and  in 
many  of  our  rural  towns,  children  may  spend  twelve  years 
in  the  public  schools,  preparing  for  college  or  for  business 
pursuits;  shall  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  be  satisfied 
with  a  course  of  study  limited  to  five,  six  or  seven  years  ? 

What  speaking  child,  beginning  his  alphabet  at  the  age  of 
seven  and  quitting  school  at  eleven,  could  be  said  to  have 
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had  a  sufficient  education  to  enable  him  to  win  his  way  in 
the  world?  And  yet  four  years  to  him  is  surely  as  much 
as  seven  years  for  the  deaf-mute. 

But  it  may  be  replied  that  in  several  States  the  term  of 
•study  has  been  extended  to  nine  or  ten  years,  and  that  High 
Classes  have  been  successfully  maintained.  This  does  not 
reach  the  difficulty,  since  these  advanced  classes  are  for  a 
selected  few,  one  in  ten  perchance  or  one  in  twenty  of  the 
whole  number,  while  the  mass  are  in  no  way  directly  bene- 
fitted. And  it  will  not  be  denied  that  diplomas  have  been 
granted  even  to  graduating  members  of  these  High  Classes, 
who  would  find  it  difficult  to  write  a  dozen  pages  of  original 
-composition,  which  should  be  absolutely  correct  in  grammat- 
ical construction  and  idiomatic  expression.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  further  that  High  Classes  are  designed  only 
for  those  who  evince  special  aptitude  in  study,  and  are  not 
intended  to  benefit  the  many  whose  deficiencies  in  language 
we  are  now  considering. 

The  defect,  therefore,  for  which  we  are  aiming  to  account 
will  not  be  remedied  by  the  general  establishment  of  High 
Classes.  The  reform  should  begin  at  the  other  end  of  the 
course,  and  infant  classes,  or  juvenile  departments,  or  better 
still  separate  schools  rigidly  held  down  to  the  work  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  should  be  established  or  patronized  by 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

In  these  infant  schools  a  course  of  four  }Tears  might  be 
afforded;  in  the  institutions  of  higher  grade  at  least  six 
years  should  be  given  to  all  save  those  plainly  deficient  in 
intellect,  and  then  the  High  Class  should  be  added  for  the 
further  advancement  of  those  who  evince  special  talent  and 
may  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  college  or  for  the  pursuit  of 
vocations  requiring  more  than  an  elementary  education. 

The  limits  laid  down  for  this  paper  will  not  admit  of  a 
more  extended  allusion  to  the  important  subject  of  infant 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.*    It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 

*  It  is  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection,  that  at  Manchester  in  England, 
at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  very  successful  infant  school  in  connection  with 
the  larger  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  has  existed  for  many  years. 
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that  the  example  set  some  years  ago  by  Prof.  D.  E.  Bartlett 
in  his  private  school  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  and  more 
recently  by  the  Institution  at  New  York  City,  and  by  the- 
Clarke  Institution  at  Northampton,  of  bringing  the  deaf- 
mute  child  under  instruction  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
may  be  followed  till  the  practice  shall  have  become  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  our  national  system,  the  successful  in- 
troduction of  which  into  our  work  will,  it  is  believed,  go 
very  far  to  remove  the  defect  we  are  now  specially  consid- 
ering. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  many  intelligent  deaf- 
mutes  fail  to  acquire  the  power  of  expressing  their  thoughts 
in  correct  written  language. 

The  language  of  signs  in  its  present  state  ot  development 
furnishes  so  easy  and  exact  and  beautiful  a  means  of  commu- 
nication between  teacher  and  pupil,  that  the  temptation  is 
strong  to  use  it  to  an  extent  which  may  operate  unfavorably 
upon  the  pupil.  A  little  reflection  will  readily  show  how 
this  occurs;  and  while  the  writer  would  not  be  understood 
as  underrating  the  importance  of  signs,  but  rather  as  ac- 
cording them  a  high  office  at  each  and  every  stage  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  would  urge  that  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  language,  its  practice  should  be  aimed 
at  on  all  possible  occasions.  Hence  in  the  mastery  of  arti- 
ficial language  by  the  deaf-mute,  every  opportunity  should, 
be  embraced  by  him  and  by  his  teacher  to  use  the  incoming- 
language,  arid  just  so  soon  as  enough  of  it  can  be  secured 
to  suffice  for  the  expression  of  the  wants  and  thoughts  of 
the  pupil,  and  to  convey  the  instructions  of  the  teacher, 
should  the  new  language  be  given  the  preference. 

Here  it  is  believed  lies  a  grave  fault  in  the  practice  of  our 
institutions. 


It  forms  a  distinct  department,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  ladies.  The 
meals  are  taken  entirely  separate  from  those  of  the  higher  department,  and 
the  sleeping  apartments  are  distinct;  the  hours  of  study  also  differ,  The 
whole  programme  of  operations  from  day  to  day,  for  this  infant  department  is 
arranged  with  special  reference  to  adapting  it  to  the  capabilities  of  infants. 
Children  are  received  as  young  as  five  years  old  and  are  retained  until  prepared 
to  gO  into  the  higher  department. 
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Teachers  and  officers  use  signs  far  too  freely;  pupils  are 
allowed  to  use  them  long  after  they  might  employ  the  finger 
alphabet  in  many  of  their  communications. 

In  how  many  of  our  schools  are  teachers  in  the  habit  of 
communicating  by  manual  spelling  new  facts,  in  the  shape 
of  miniature  lectures,  couched  in  language  they  are  sure 
their  pupils  can  comprehend  ?  How  often  are  pupils  assem- 
bled in  pleasant  social  gathering  wherein  all  conversation 
is  required  to  be  in  finger  spelling?  How  general  is  the 
rule  that  all  favors  of  the  Principal,  asked  by  pupils  of  over 
three  years  standing,  must  be  asked  in  correctly  spelled  lan- 
guage or  be  denied  ?  How  often  is  the  brake  of  dactylology 
applied  to  that  well  known  ever  moving  propensity  to  talk 
in  the  school-room?  Is  it  not  true  that  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases  the  actual  use  by  the  pupil  of  the  forms  of  his  ver- 
nacular is  confined  to  the  hours  of  school  and  study,  and  that 
even  here  signs  are  largely  employed  at  times  when  they 
might  be  dispensed  with?  When  speaking  children  are  sent 
to  French  or  German  schools  for  the  purpose  ot  acquiring 
the  languages  spoken  by  the  teachers  of  those  schools,  are- 
they  not  expected  after  a  short  time,  to  make  the  new  lan- 
guages the  media  of  communication  with  all  around  them  ? 
Why  then  should  not  the  case  be  so  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  ? 
In  coming  to  our  institutions  the  learning  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage, is  not  their  most  important  task.  Their  lives  are  not 
in  a  majority  of  cases  to  be  passed  among  deaf-mutes,  but  in 
association  with  speaking  people,  and  their  great  object  is  to 
acquire  a  means  of  communicating  accurately  with  the  world 
in  general.  The  failure  to  do  this,  manifest  in  too  many  of 
the  graduates  of  our  institutions,  stands  forth  as  the  gravest 
practical  defect  of  our  system,  and  is  largely  attributable,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  to  the  cause  just  recited,  which 
may  so  readily  be  removed. 

But  another  source  of  difficulty  is  found  to  exist  in  many 
of  our  institutions,  which  operates  to  produce  the  result  we 
are  now  considering.  And  in  naming  this  the  writer  wishes 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  giving  offence  to  those  hard  working 
faithful  teachers,  who  are  striving  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
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In  a  profession  they  are  not  fitted  by  nature  or  previous  train- 
ing, to  adorn. 

In  alluding  to  the  fact  that  incompetent  teachers  are  now- 
being  employed  in  many  of  our  institutions,  the  writer 
would  expressly  disclaim  any  intention  of  reflecting  person- 
ally on  them,  or  yet  on  the  Principals  who  are  compelled 
to  employ  such  as  are  willing  to  work  at  low  rates  of  com- 
pensation. But  he  would  charge  home  on  Boards  of  Direc- 
tors the  grave  responsibility  of  sacrificing  the  best  interests 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  degrading  the  profession  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  show  of  great  economy.  The  idea  is 
lamentably  prevalent,  that  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  may  be  successfully  performed  by  persons  whose  own 
training  has  been  no  more  extended  than  that  they  would 
seek  to  impart.  Than  which  a  more  fatal  error  does  not  exist. 

In  the  education  of  speaking  youth,  is  it  not  essential  to 
the  highest  success  that  the  teacher  should  have  carried  his 
-own  culture  to  a  point  far  beyond  that  to  which  he  seeks  to 
lead  his  pupils?  What  fitness  would  the  College  Professor 
be  thought  to  possess,  who  had  limited  his  range  of  study  to 
the  mere  curriculum  of  the  College  course?  Why  is  a  pre- 
vious college  training  requisite  in  a  man  who  would  make  a 
successful  Principal  of  a  Grammar  school  ?  And  why  should 
the  teacher  of  a  Primary  school  be  required  to  graduate  from 
a  High  school  before  being  regarded  as  fitted  for  his  or  her 
work?  And  if  the  obvious  answer  to  these  questions,  be  the 
enunciation  of  a  sound  principle  in  the  case  of  schools  for 
the  speaking,  is  it  not  even  more  essential  in  the  work  of  in- 
structing children,  deprived  of  language  and  hearing,  where 
&re  to  be  encountered  unusual  difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  that  only  highly  cultivated  and  talented  in- 
structors should  be  employed. 

The  founder  of  our  American  system  was  of  this  opinion, 
and  gathered  around  him,  men  of  large  intellectual  endow- 
ments and  as  liberal  education  as  was  then  required  in  Col- 
lege Professors. 

The  success  of  those  early  days  in  teaching  language  to 
deaf-mutes  has  not  been  surpassed  in  later  times.  It  is  even 
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to  be  feared  that  in  many  instances  the  results  of  recent 
effort  will  compare  unfavorably  with  the  work  of  former 
years.  That  this  is  in  large  measure  attributable  to  the  cause 
just  now  considered,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt:  and 
it  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  managers 
of  our  institutions  whether  the  saving  to  the  public  treasury 
of  a  few  dollars  can  justify  the  continuance  of  so  grave  an 
evil. 

Second  in  importance  only  to  the  employment  of  compe- 
tent teachers  in  the  work  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
is  the  possession  of  text  books,  prepared  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  growing  capabilities  of  the  deaf-mute  mind. 
The  great  lack  of  a  precise  language  and  the  fact  of  its 
slow  and  painful  acquirement,  make  it  important  that  the 
pupil  should  have  offered  to  him  at  the  successive  stages  of 
his  advancement,  books  whose  terms  and  style  shall  be 
within  his  comprehension. 

The  practice  of  explaining  by  signs  the  daily  lessons  of  a 
class,  is,  it  is  believed,  often  carried  to  an  extreme  which  pro- 
duces evil  results. 

In  the  structure  of  conventional  language,  aimed  to  be 
completed  in  the  mind  of  the  deaf-mute,  grammatical,  idio- 
matic sentences  are  the  blocks  and  columns  of  stone  that  are 
to  give  strength  and  beauty  to  the  edifice.  The  language 
of  pantomime  is  the  mortar,  necessary  to  join  the  parts 
together,  but  to  be  used  sparingly,  and  to  be  pressed  out,  so 
to  speak,  by  the  weightier  material  which  is  to  give  charac- 
ter and  durability  to  the  work.  Should  it  be  used  in  excess 
the  base  of  the  building  will  surely  crumble  before  the  cap 
stone  is  laid. 

The  course  of  instruction  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  measure  of  language  first  acquired 
may  be  made  use  of  to  explain  what  is  to  come  after. 

As  soon  as  possible,  language  should  be  built  upon  lan- 
guage. 

But  the  style  of  text  books  at  present  available  does  not 
admit  of  this,  and  not  until  a  complete  series,  embracing 
language  lessons,  geography,  history,  arithmetic  and  the 
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elements  of  natural  science  shall  have  been  successfully  pre- 
pared, will  our  system  attain  to  its  greatest  effectiveness. 

And  then  text  books  should  be  so  arranged  that  they  may 
be  grasped  by  pupils,  with  a  minimum  of  sign  explanation, 
to  the  end  that  before  the  close  of  the  primary  course  they 
may  have  acquired  the  power  of  apprehending  the  full  force 
of  language  as  they  meet  it  in  books,  without  depending 
on  pantomimic  elucidations  from  the  teacher. 

In  the  progress  of  the  college,  embracing  as  it  does  repre- 
sentatives of  eleven  of  the  state  institutions,  this  inability  on 
the  part  of  students  to  use  text  books  to  the  best  advantage, 
is  plainly  and  sometimes  painfully  evident;  indicating  that 
the  pupil  had  been  suffered  to  depend  on  his  teacher  for  the 
meaning  of  whatever  may  have  presented  a  difficulty  in  the 
books  he  was  using,  or  worse  yet  that  he  bad  been  permitted 
to  go  forward  without  understanding  what  his  mind  had 
attempted  to  grasp. 

Jn  the  school  education  of  youth,  the  sum  of  information 
secured,  on  the  various  subjects  that  enter  into  the  course  of 
study,  is  by  no  means  the  only  result  to  be  considered  and 
valued,  nor  does  it  even  occupy  the  place  of  greatest,  impor- 
tance. Of  far  higher  moment  is  it,  than  that  the  pupil  should 
gorge  his  memory  with  facts,  that  he  should  have  his  mind 
so  trained  as  to  be  able  to  continue  successfully  that  longer 
and  grander  course  of  study  which  is  to  terminate  only  with 
life  itself.  Here  the  student's  greatest  power  lies  in  his  abil- 
ity to  receive  the  full  import  of  books,  they  being  his  chief 
preceptors  in  this  highest  earthly  school. 

The  true  end  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  school  or  the  college,, 
when  the  eternal  development  of  the  intellect  is  considered, 
is  to  impart  to  the  student  the  power  of  independent  study. 

To  him  who  may  devote  himself  to  literature  or  science 
this  power  is  as  the  breath  of  life,  while  to  him  whose  tastes 
or  necessities  lead  to  mechanical  employments  or  business 
pursuits,  it  will  constitute  a  source  of  high  enjoyment,  and 
a  means  of  development  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  from 
labor,  the  value  of  which  cannot  well  be  over  estimated. 

In  the  acquisition  of  this  power  the  deaf-mute  finds  him- 
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.self  surrounded  with  peculiar  difficulties,  which,  however, 
-cease  to  exist  the  moment  he  finds  himself  able  to  compre- 
hend the  full  force  of  written  language.  So  long  as  he  de- 
pends on  the  sign  explanations  of  his  teacher  for  his  under- 
standing of  the  books  he  is  using,  must  he  be  considered  as 
an  infant  taking  his  first  uncertain  steps,  sure  to  fall  to  the 
ground  whenever  the  essential  support  of  finger  or  chair  is 
removed. 

If  the  experience  of  our  college  work  may  be  taken  as  an 
index,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many,  even  of  our  intelli- 
gent deaf-mutes,  fail  to  acquire  the  power  of  walking  alone, 
and  so  go  through  life  stumbling  among  the  intricacies  of 
language  over  which  they  have  not  learned  to  step  and 
clinging  to  that  helpful  and  useful  but  sometimes  hurtful 
pantomime,  weak  and  uncertain  in  their  movements,  and 
this  through  no  organic  feebleness,  nor  yet  from  any  inherent 
•defect  of  the  system  under  which  they  are  educated,  but 
because  of  the  existence  of  the  removable  evils  we  have 
briefly  rehearsed. 

Leaving  now,  for  a  time,  the  consideration  of  imperfections 
found  actually  to  exist  in  the  working  of  our  system,  let  us 
direct  our  attention  to  a  branch  of  a  deaf-mute  instruction 
which  has  been  made  a  casum  heJJi  in  former  years  by  promi- 
nent European  teachers,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  public 
mind  in  this  country  has  been  interested  of  late  to  an  un- 
usual extent.  The  teaching  of  artificial  speech  to  deaf- 
mutes,  (or  to  persons  classed  as  such,)  while  it  has,  in  seve- 
ral of  our  institutions,  been  practiced  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, cannot  be  said  to  have  become  at  an)'  time,  an  essential 
feature  of  our  system. 

The  subject,  therefore,  can  only  claim  a  place  in  this  pa- 
per, on  the  assumption  that  its  omission  from  our  practice 
constitutes  a  defect. 

On  the  settlement  of  this  point,  hang,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  issues  of  the  gravest  consequence  in  the  great  and 
growing  work  devolving  upon  our  institutions.  Not  that 
the  thing  itself  is  of  paramount  importance  to  a  majority  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  it  affects  practically  but  a  minority 
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and  to  them  is  a  vital  interest,  but  because  it  may  be  made 
the  means,  under  certain  circumstances  of  raising  up  a  con- 
flict of  opinion,  an  opposition  of  effort  which  can  be  only 
productive  of  evil  to  those  whose  interests  are  most  inti- 
mately involved.  In  a  certain  sense  articulation  may  be 
called  the  will  o'  the  wisp — the  mirage  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  their  friends. 

The  avidity  with  which  people  follow  after  it,  and  the  will- 
ingness they  manifest  to  be  deceived  by  it,  is  attributable  to 
the  same  causes  which  operate  to  fill  the  audience  chambers 
and  the  pockets  of  quacks  and  charlatans. 

Who  will  not  run  some  risk  of  being  swindled  and  de- 
ceived, when  the  probability  seems  fair  of  regaining  strength 
in  a  paralyzed  limb,  a  sightless  eye  or  a  palsied  ear. 

When  we  consider  what  is  promised  by  teachers  of  artic- 
ulation; when  we  reflect  on  the  wonderful  proofs  they  are 
able  to  give  in  exceptional  or  half  explained  cases,  and  when 
we  remember  the  weakness  of  human  nature  with  its  prone- 
ness  to  accept  shams  when  the  possibility  of  advantage 
can  be  made  to  appear;  the  wonder  that  so  many  are  de- 
ceived will  be  very  greatly  abated. 

The  important  question,  however,  remains,  whether  we 
shall  carefully  analyze  the  whole  system  of  articulation,  ac- 
cepting and  adopting  in  good  faith  those  elements  that  are 
plainly  or  even  probably  valuable,  and  so  satisfy  the  public 
demand  that  attention  shall  be  paid  to  this  branch  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction,  or  whether  we  shall  by  negative  action 
or  a  hostile  attitude  foster  a  spirit  of  rivalry  between 
opposing  systems,  only  to  renew  in  this  country  the  dis- 
sensions and  discussions  of  Heinicke  and  de  I'Epee  and  their 
successors  which  are  now  well  nigh  at  an  end  in  an  arena 
when  both  parties  are  approaching  agreement  in  a  system; 
combining  all  the  advantages  of  the  once  rival  methods. 

That  establishments  which  purport  to  be  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  should  make  use  of  all 
means  which  can  be  shown  to  be  of  service  in  the  work 
they  undertake  to  perform,  needs  not  to  urged  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Americans.    Ours  is  a  country  distinguished  above 
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others  for  its  liberal  ideas — our  public  institutions  are  emi- 
nently progressive — we  do  not  pay  an  abject  homage  to 
precedents,  and  in  the  schools  under  our  charge  we  need  not 
-say  "Articulation  has  never  been  made  a  regular  feature  in 
our  system  of  instruction,  therefore  we  will  ignore  its  claims." 
Nor  yet  are  we  to  fortify  ourselves  in  an  antagonistic  posi- 
tion by  citing  the  opinions  of  others  that  "  the  German  sys- 
tem is  greatly  inferior  to  the  French."  Our  duty  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  thing  in  the  system  of  Heinicke  can  be 
made  of  practical  value  to  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
class  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  if  this  question  is  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative  to  proceed  at  once  to  give  effect  to 
the  decision. 

In  the  official  examination  of  the  deaf-mute  schools  of 
Europe,  instituted  by  the  managers  of  several  of  our  Amer- 
ican institutions,  much  testimony  has  been  collected  on  this 
subject  and  is  available  at  the  present  day  in  the  form  of 
Reports.  It  will  be  instructive  to  refer  to  these  documents 
and  ascertain  what  their  authors  recommend. 

In  the  year  1844,  two  distinguished  instructors,  Prof.  G. 
E.  Day,  of  the  New  York  Institution,  and  Lewis  Weld,  the 
Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  were  directed 
by  the  authorities  of  their  respective  institutions  to  examine 
critically  the  European  schools  for  deaf-mutes  and  report  the 
results  of  their  investigations.  While  according  a  decided 
superiority  to  the  American  over  the  European  schools  and 
preferring  the  system  of  de  1'  Epee  to  that  of  Heinicke  for 
the  mass,  their  testimony  was  agreed  that  for  a  portion  of 
the  so-called  deaf  and  dumb,  especially  those  whose  depriva- 
tion of  hearing  and  speech  was  only  partial,  instruction  in 
articulation  was  desirable. 


Note.— It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  in  this  connection  to  cite  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  who  reported  on  European  deaf-mute  institu- 
tions in  the  year  1844,  further  than  to  say  that  they  were  in  favor  of  the  substi- 
tution of  the  German  system  for  the  one  then  and  now  in  use  in  the  American 
institutions. 

His  testimony  is  entitled  to  little  weight  from  the  fact  that  he  went  abroad 
<prite  unfamiliar  with  the  workings  of  our  system  and  had  had  no  experience  in 
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Mr.  Weld  went  even  further  and  said  "  There  is  still  an- 
other class  whom  I  would  not  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  a 
fair  experiment.  I  mean  those,  few  indeed  in  number,  but 
yet  sometimes  found,  who,  possessed  of  superior  natural 
powers  and  in  all  respects  under  favorable  circumstances, 
are  anxious  to  undertake  the  labor,  and  are  found  so  per- 
servering  and  successful  as  to  warrant  its  continuance." 

Prof.  Leon  Vaisse,  then  an  instructor  in  the  Institution  at 
Paris,  now  its  distinguished  head,  who  travelled  for  some 
time  with  Mr.  Weld,  bearing  a  part  in  the  observations  he 
was  making,  gave  even  a  more  decided  testimony  in  favor 
of  articulation,  in  a  letter  appended  to  Mr.  Weld's  report, 
as  follows : 

"As  for  myself  I  now  think,  as  I  did  before  our  tour,  that 
articulation  ccui  with  success,  and  consequently  must  be- 
taught  to  such  deaf  and  dumb  as  once  spoke;  to  such  as 
though  never  having  spoken,  have  some  hearing;  and  to 
such,  also,  as  through  great  acuteness  of  perception,  can 
make  up  for  want  of  hearing  by  the  sense  of  sight  and 
touch.  The  number  of  these  pupils  may  amount  to  one- 
third  of  the  whole  and  sometimes  upwards  of  it.  The  ex- 
periment ought  then  to  be  made  with  all  during  the  first 
year;  the  second  year  such  should  be  retained  under  instruc- 
tion in  articulation  as  come  within  the  above  named  cate- 
gories, and  they  should  continue  daily  to  practice  speech, 
having  regular  lessons  out  of  the  ordinary  school  hours,  and 
practising  still  to  some  extent  in  the  common  school  room 
where  the  instructor,  as  often  as  consistent  with  the  order  of 
the  lesson,  should  address  such  pupils  in  speech  and  require 
them  also  to  speak  their  answers." 

In  1851  and  1852,  Dr.  Peet.  then  the  respected  President 
of  the  New  York  Institution,  and  now  the  honored  Nestor 
of  our  profession,  made  an  extended  tour  in  Europe,  visiting 
many  of  the  articulating  schools.  While  sustaining  the 
opinions  of  his  predecessors  as  to  the  general  superiority  of 

the  care  or  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  that 
he  should  fall  into  the  many  errors  of  judgment  which  render  his  report  on 
this  subject  of  little  practical  value. 
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the  American  schools  over  those  of  Europe,  he  says  in  speak- 
ing of  the  subject  of  teaching  deaf-mutes  to  speak:  "On 
this  head,  I  can  but  repeat  and  confirm  the  views  expressed 
in  the  able  report  of  the  Rev.  George  E  Day,  made  to  the. 
Board  seven  years  ago." 

Ten  years  later  Prof.  Day,  at  the  instance  of  the  Directors 
of  the  New  York  Institution,  made  a  second  examination  of 
schools  where  articulation  was  extensively  taught,  and  in 
his  report  he  says:  "  A  certain  portion  of  deaf-mutes  may, 
with  a  sufficient  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  be  taught 
with  more  or  less  advantage,  to  articulate  mechanically  and 
to  read  from  the  lips.  This  class  consists  of  semi-mutes,  mutes 
who  became  deaf  after  having  once  learned  to  speak,  and  now 
and  then  those  who  possess  special  aptitude,  mentally  and 
physically,  for  this  kind  of  instruction. 

While  the  teaching  of  articulation  and  the  labial  alpha- 
bet should  be  confined  to  the  proportionally  small  number 
of  so-called  deaf-mutes  who  are  specially  qualified  to  receive 
it,  no  pains  on  the  other  hand  should  be  spared  in  faithfully 
laboring  to  teach  this  peculiar  class  to  speak  and  read  upon 
the  lips.  Experience  shows,  within  the  limits  which  have 
been  described,  its  feasibility.  Every  consideration  of  justice 
and  humanity  requires  that  the  means  should  be  used  with 
the  most  steady  and  conscientious  diligence.  If  the  un- 
founded assertions  and  exaggerated  statements  of  persons,, 
who  are  either  interested  witnesses  or  else  incompetent 
judges,  shall  have  the  effect  of  calling  attention  to  the  duty 
of  providing  special  instruction  in  oral  language  for  the 
limited  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  will  surely  be 
benefite  I  by  it,  an  important  and  desirable  result  will  be 
secured." 

When  we  consider  the  sources  from  which  this  strong 
testimony  in  favor  of  instruction  in  articulation  is  derived; 
that  it  comes  from  gentlemen  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
principles  of  de  1'  Epee;  from  gentlemen  whose  sympathies 
are  identified  with  the  American  and  French  methods  as 
formerly  opposed  to  the  German;  from  gentlemen  who  have 
had  in  each  case  many  years  of  practical  experience  in 
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teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  is  there  not  reasonable  ground 
for  surprise  that  in  all  the  twenty-four  years  which  have 
passed  since  the  first  of  the  reports  cited  was  issued,  no  fair 
trial  of  this  peculiar  branch  of  deaf-mute  education  has  ever 
been  made  in  any  of  our  regular  institutions? 

In  this  particular  we  are  far  behind  the  schools  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  to-day.  Professor  Vaisse,  true  to  the  ideas 
announced  twenty-four  years  ago,  is  winning  in  articulation 
as  substantial  success  in  the  old  Institution  at  Paris  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  school  of  Heinicke  at  Leipsic* 

In  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  in  Russia, 
in  Sweden  and  in  Denmark,  articulation,  as  subordinate 
and  secondary  to  signs,  is  entering  into  the  work  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  to  a  degree  far  in  advance  of  what  was 
found  to  be  the  case  by  Messrs.  Weld  and  Day  in  their  tours 
of  inspection,  and  at  the  same  time  the  value  and  necessity 
of  signs  are  recognized  in  the  German  schools,  almost  with  - 
•out  an  exception.! 


*  The  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  claim  that  as  decided  and  marked  evidences 
of  success  in  articulation  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  the  Paris  Institution,  where 
the  ground  work  of  instruction  is  closely  analagous  to  that  of  our  own  institu  - 
tions,  as  in  Leipsic,  where  the  traditions  and  precepts  of  Heinicke  bear  undis- 
puted sway. 

In  Paris,  articulation  is  taught  to  all  the  pupils  during  the  first  year  at  regular 
hours,  while  their  general  education  proceeds  as  with  us.  After  the  first  year 
only  those  are  continued  in  oral  exercises  who  evince  evident  capability  there- 
for. During  the  whole  course  it  is  continued  with  these  last  described  pupils, 
but  as  an  accessory  only  to  the  main  line  of  instruction,  which  continues  as  in 
the  American  Schools. 

fThe  writer  has  received,  since  this  paper  was  completed,  a  letter  from  the  dis- 
tinguished M.  Hirsch  of  Rotterdam  the  tenor  of  which  enables  him  now  to  say  that 
''the  value  and  necessity  of  signs  are  recognized  in  the  German  schools"  icithoxit 
an  exception,  so  far  as  they  were  examined  by  him  in  the  summer  of  1867. 

Director  Hirsch,  referring  to  the  writer's  report  of  Oct  23, 1867,  on  European  insti- 
tutions, says  in  his  letter. 

"You  say  I  assumed  to  be  able  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  to  dispense  with 
the  language  of  signs.  Dear  sir!  I  would  be  one  of  the  first  critics  who  would  think 
such  an  idea  as  f  >olish  and  ridiculous  as  possible.  1  Whence  did  Mr.  Gallaudet 
derive  such  an  opinion  about  me,  I  asked.  In  order  to  find  an  answer  I  examined 
carefully  the  documents  that  might  have  contained  the  source  of  the  error  and  I 
found  it  in  the  ''Journal  de  Grand."  A  single  omission,  but  one  word,  has  turned 
the  signification  of  my  words  and  made  thtm  nonsense. 

[n  the  paper  mentioned  you  read: 
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The  rapidly  approaching  harmony  in  Europe  between  the 
two  opposing  systems,  indicated  by  the  current  of  these 
events,  is  so  admirably  discussed  by  the  Honorable  Canon 
De  Haerne,  Director  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  Deaf-Mute 
Girls  at  Brussels,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  special  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  a  translation  of  a  few  pages  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  found  interesting  in  this  connection. 

After  a  full  review  of  the  methods  of  de  V  Epee  and 
Heinicke  he  writes  as  follows : 

"We  see,  from  what  precedes,  that  the  two  methods,  French 
and  German,  founded  on  tradition,  have  each  an  unquestion- 
able merit,  and  that  both  ought  to  have  their  respective 
places  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes.  The  one  should  by 
no  means  eliminate  the  other  in  an  absolute  manner;  the  one 
should  not  be  exalted  unreservedly  to  the  detriment  of  the 
other  ;  the  recriminations  which  have  been  made  and  recip- 
rocated on  this  score  have  depreciated  both  methods  and  in- 
flicted a  real  injury  on  the  progress  of  the  instruction  and  on 
the  social  relations  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  unite  with 
the  professor  of  deaf-mutes  at  Madrid  M.  Yillabrille,  in  ex- 
claiming :  £,Let  us  renounce  angry  disputes,  let  us  investi- 
gate facts,  and  let  us  take  into  account  the  special  circum- 
stances and  conditions  which  present  themselves  in  the  dif- 
ferent children  attacked  in  any  degree  whatever  with  deaf- 
mutism."  I  will  add  :  Let  us  classify  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible under  a  different  regime,  according  to  their  particular 
dispositions  and  their  fitness  for  articulation.  Separation  by 
institutions,  as  in  Austria,  or  by  classes,  as  elsewhere,  when 
it  can  be  effected,  gives  the  solution  of  the  problem  which 


"  et  ni  V alphabet  palpable  ni  la 

"  langae  des  signes  ne peuvent  s^i/allier." 

If  you  will  only  be  so  kind  as  to  put  the  omitted  word  "  artificels  "  or  "  de  conven- 
tion" after  the  word  "signesn,  you  will  see  that  the  next  paragraph  exhibits  no  in- 
consistency with  myself." 

M.  Hirsch  adds  in  his  letter:  M  The  same  opinions,  tl.e  same  kind  of  practice  as 
you  have  found  at  Mr.  Hill's  for  example,  is  ours." 

When  it  is  remembered  how  strongly  Mr.  Hill  in  his  latest  work,  commends  the 
use  of  natural  signs,  the  importance  of  M.  Hirsch's  agreement  with  him  will  be 
properly  estimated. 
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those  who  seek  to  better  the  lot  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have 
long  sought  to  solve. 

In  this  system,  we  may  also  take  into  account  the  differ- 
ence of  languages,  according  to  the  difficulties  which  they 
present  for  articulation,  and  make  the  classification  of  the 
pupils  according  to  this  consideration  ;  which,  however,  has 
but  a  secondary  value,  seeing  that  these  difficulties  are  not 
insurmountable,  where  separation  is  impossible,  and  where 
consequently  the  French  method  must  predominate  in  order 
not  to  sacrifice  the  one  class  of  pupils  to  the  other,  we  shall 
nevertheless  endeavor  to  unite  as  we  best  can  the  two  meth- 
ods, by  giving  to  articulation  all  the  importance  possible 
for  deaf-mutes  who  can  be  initiated  into  it.  This  union  has 
been  wrought  in  several  establishments,  especially  in  Bel- 
gium, after  a  manner  more  or  less  favorable  to  the  German 
method.  The  tendency  to  affinity  between  the  two  dominant 
methods  reveals  itself  more  openly  from  day  to  day,  thanks 
to  the  numerous  writings  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  to  the  ever-increasing  facility  of  communications 
which  permit  us  more  and  more  to  visit  the  different  institu- 
tions and  to  ascertain  the  line  of  march  followed  in  each ; 
thanks  also,  as  M.  Alings,  teacher  of  the  establishment  at 
Groningen,  remarks,  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  no  longer 
allows  us  to  hide  under  a  bushel  the  secrets  which  we  believe 
we  possess  in  matters  of  instruction.  This  lamentable  weak- 
ness was  unfortunately  but  too  common  formerly,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  speciality  which  concerns  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
a  speciality  which  with  some  instructors  was  a  sort  of  privi- 
leged industry  resembling  those  of  the  guilds  and  corporations 
of  a  former  age. 

Arguing  from  all  that  precedes,  especially  from  what  has 
been  said  in  this  chapter,  we  ought  to  seek  conciliation  in 
separation,  two  terms  which  at 'first  sight  seem  to  negative 
each  other,  but  which  express  nothing  contradictory,  follow- 
ing as  they  do  the  explanations  upon  which  I  have  entered. 
Conciliation  supposes  respect  for  the  t  wo  methods  within  the 
limits  which  nature  assigns  to  each  of  them,  according  to  the 
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dispositions  of  the  pupils  whom  it  is  under  discussion  to  sepa- 
rate in  the  interest  of  their  advancement,  which  ought  to  be 
the  sole  end  of  every  method,  an  end  which  cannot  be  ignor- 
ed without  falling  into  the  most  serious  troubles.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  we  remain  faithful  to  tradition,  while  march- 
ing along  the  path  of  progress,  the  two  fold  rule  to  be  ob- 
served in  matters  of  instruction.  Tradition  makes  known 
the  elements  of  instruction  ;  progress  indicates  their  fairest 
forms.  Tradition,  however  far  back  we  trace  the  history  of 
the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  has  in  all  ages  consecrated  the 
use  of  the  two  great  means  of  intellectual  developement — 
namely,  artificial  articulation  and  signs — in  order  to  induct 
these  unhappy  beings  into  society.  But  the  insufficiency  of 
special  studies  and  experience  has  not  allowed  us  to  allot  its 
fair  share  to  each  of  the  systems ;  which  have  thereby  present- 
ed such  confusion  that  we  have  doubted  of  the  efficacy,  now 
of  the  one,  now  of  the  other,  according  to  the  medium  where- 
in we  found  ourselves  placed,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  deaf- 
mutes  whom  we  had  to  bring  up.  Progress,  favored  by  time 
and  circumstances,  tends  to  scatter  this  darkness  and  to  de- 
monstrate the  possibility  of  deriving  advantage  from  each 
pedagogic  element,  while  applying  it  sagaciously.  But  we 
have  as  yet  made,  so  to  speak,  but  a  step  in  this  direction, 
often  encountering  on  our  way  serious  material  obstacles  ow- 
ing to  our  lack  of  resources. 

Here  a  vast  perspective  likewise  opens  up  to  ameliorations 
to  be  introduced,  with  the  view  to  unity,  into  the  subdivi- 
sions of  the  two  principal  methods;  subdivisions  on  which 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  agree,  as  I  hope  to  prove  some  day 
in  another  work,  until  we  shall  have  decided  upon  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  fundamental  methods,  of  which  special 
mention  is  made  in  this  book.  Let  it  suffice  to  have  indicat- 
ed the  path  whereon  we  must  enter  in  order  to  attain  this 
end,  taking  for  our  two  conducting  threads  in  this  pedagogic 
labyrinth,  tradition  and  progress,  two  laws  that  preside  over 
instruction  in  general,  and  especially  over  that  of  deaf-mutes. 
In  the  sphere  of  classical  studies  which  comprise  ancient 
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languages  and  elementary  sciences,  tradition,  as  I  have  said 
above,  has  been  constantly  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  efforts- 
that  have  been  made,  at  diverse  epochs,  to  eliminate,  now 
the  one,  now  the  other  of  these  two  branches  of  human 
knowledges.  By  protecting  tradition,  we  have  at  the  same- 
time  followed  progress,  which  consists  in  giving  to  each  oF 
these  branches  the  importance  it  demands,  according  to  the 
circumstances,  dispositions,  and  vocations  of  the  pupils." 

With  the  opinion  of  the  learned  de  Haerne,  that  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  methods  of  Heinicke  and  de  l'Epee,  would 
be  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  writer 
of  this  paper  fully  coincides. 

That  the  language  of  pantomime  should  be  made  the  basis 
of  all  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  is  equally  well 
convinced.  The  solution  of  the  articulation  controversy, 
so  far  as  our  institutions  are  concerned,  seems  to  him,  there- 
fore, an  easy  one.  We  have  but  to  add  to  our  system,  sound 
as  it  is  in  theory  and  capable  of  the  highest  success  in  prac- 
tice, facilities  for  affording  instruction  in  speech  and  lip  read- 
ing for  all  pupils  capable  of  profiting  by  it. 

In  each  institution  one  or  more  additional  teachers,  of  as 
high  qualifications  as  the  most  accomplished  now  employed 
would  be  required,  who  should  give  their  entire  time  to  this, 
branch.  An  increased  expenditure  of  money,  it  is  true  would 
be  called  for,  it  would  be  desirable  also  that  the  primary 
course  of  study  should  be  lengthened  so  that  no  existing  fea- 
ture of  value  should  be  sacrificed  ;  but  it  is  believed  the  ad- 
vantages gained  to  those  capable  of  success,  would  be  so 
evident  as  to  satisfy  legislatures  and  the  patrons  generally  of 
our  institutions  of  the  entire  propriety  of  the  outlay  of  time 
and  money. 

At  all  events,  no  more  favorable  period  than  the  present 
has  appeared  within  the  past  thirty  years  for  an  appeal  for  in- 
creased means  in  behalf  of  our  work.  The  public  mind  has 
been  excited  to  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  in  the  subject 
of  deaf-mute  education  by  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  Xew  England. 
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The  opinion  exists  in  many  localities  that  our  system  is* 
susceptible  of  improvement  ;  many  persons  of  intelligence 
have  an  impression  even  that  it  is  quite  behind  the  age.  In 
no  way  can  these  ideas,  whether  they  be  well  founded  or 
not,  be  so  readily  eliminated  from  the  public  mind,  as  by 
the  introduction  throughout  our  institutions  of  added  means 
of  improving  our  pupils. 

But  to  return  to  the  broad  question  which  we  have  under- 
taken to  discuss  in  this  paper.  Are  there  incidental  defects 
in  our  system  ? 

Do  pupils  fail  to  acquire  facility  in  language  in  cases  where 
they  might  acquire  it  ? 

Are  deaf-mutes  inclined  to  depend  on  signs  and  their 
teachers  rather  than  on  books  and  themselves? 

Is  there  a  deficiency  of  suitable  text  books  ? 

Are  incompetent  and  unskilled  teachers  employed  for  the 
sake  of  reducing  the  roll  of  expenses  ? 

Is  the  course  of  primary  study  too  short  ? 

Might  infant  schools  or  classes  be  established  to  advantage  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  impart  a  useful  power  of  articulation  and 
lip  reading  to  one-third  of  the  mass  of  so-called  deaf-mutes  ? 

And  if,  as  the  writer  believes,  all  these  questions  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  are  not  they  right  who  think 
our  system  is  susceptible  of  improvement?  Are  not  they 
more  than  half  right  who  claim  that  it  is  behind  the  age? 

But  happily  for  us  all  these  evils  are  readily  removable.. 
The  theory  of  our  system  is  irrefragible.  It  is  founded  on 
sound  philosophy  and  its  cardinal  points  are  now  acknowl- 
edged even  in  the  strongholds  of  its  old  time  enemies,  while 
the  vertebral  column  of  Iieinicke's  theory  "  that  speech  is 
necessary  to  thought  "  has  long  since  been  deprived  of  its 
strength  by  the  paralysis  of  unfavorable  practical  demons- 
tration. 

Our  institutions  may  point  with  just  pride  to  the  record 
they  have  made  of  a  half-century  of  effective  useful  labor  in 
behalf  of  the  class  for  whose  benefit  they  exist.  Their  pres- 
tige is,  however  to-day,  in  peril !    Institutions  founded  on 
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-opposing  principles  have  sprung  into  life  and  are  even  now 
"boldly  claiming  before  the  world  that  they  are  more  worthy 
of  public  patronage  than  ours ;  that  they  will  do  more  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  than  we  are  doing;  that  they  have  a 
"better  system  than  we  ;  and  not  a  few  are  willing  to  accede 
to  their  claims. 

What  then  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  us  ?  To  rest  on  the 
laurels  of  the  past,  and  to  cry  innovation,  charlatanism, 
•quackery,  humbug  ?  To  ignore  the  good  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  opposing  system  because  of  its  being  well  nigh  hidden 
under  a  mass  of  impracticability  ?  To  distrust  the  liberality 
■of  our  fellow-citizens  who  through  their  representatives  have 
rshown  a  cheerful  readiness  to  respond  to  the  claims  of  the 
unfortunate?  To  allow  a  penny  wise,  pound  foolish  notion 
•of  sparing  expense,  to  economize  the  life  out  of  our  whole 
work  ? 

No !  a  thousand  times.  No  !  to  all  these  damaging  sug- 
gestions. We  will  the  rather  address  ourselves  seriously  to 
the  task  of  ascertaining  wherein  improvements  in  our  work 
are  possible,  and  then  use  all  means  in  our  power  to  realize 
these  improvements. 

So  shall  we  best  retain  the  confidence  of  the  community ; 
^so  shall  we  best  subserve  the  interests  of  those  committed  to 
•our  care;  so  shall  we  best  discharge  the  grave  responsibili- 
ties devolved  upon  us  and  so  shall  we  best  obey  the  behests 
of  him  who  has  said  : 

"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
:inight." 
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BY  ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET,  A.  M., 

Principal  of  the  New  York  Institution. 

When  we  seek  to  make  improvements  on  a  system  that 
lias  stood  the  test  of  a  round  century  in  the  land  of  its  birth, 
.and  of  a  full  half  century  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is 
evident  that  we  should  be  sure  that  we  do  not  make  rash 
innovations,  and  that  what  we  do  should  be  rather  a  develop- 
ment of  principles  well  established,  than  an  attempt  at  pro- 
gress from  a  new  starting  point.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  true 
principles  of  instruction  have  been  settled  for  all  time  by  the 
labors  of  the  venerated  De  1'  Epee  and  his  able  successors, 
our  improvements  should  be  in  the  way  of  development  and 
of  perfection  in  details,  in  what  is  accessory,  not  fundamental. 

For  instance,  no  one  doubts  that  the  instruction  of  the 
<ieaf  in  articulation  oilers  advantages  in  cases  in  which  there 
is  rational  hope  of  success,  but  as  both  reason  and  careful  ob- 
servation teach  us  that  the  successful  cases  will  be  compara- 
tively few,  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  the  bulk  of  our 
pupils,  if,  in  a  zeal  for  this  accomplishment,  w^e  should  ignore 
that  medium  of  instruction  which  a  century  of  experience 
has  proved  to  be  the  natural  means  of  awakening  the  deaf- 
mute  mind,  and  which  we  all  know  to  be  an  instrument  on 
which,  in  all  cases  short  of  idiocy,  we  can  rely,  with  far  more 
certainty  than  on  any  other,  for  effecting  such  a  mental  and 
moral  development  as  shall  promote  the  social  happiness  and 
usefulness  of  the  deaf-mute,  and  for  imparting  as  much  of 
skill  in  the  use  of  written  language  as  the  capacity  of  the 
individual  and  the  time  of  instruction  will  admit. 

Instruction  in  grammar,  by  means  of  our  philosophical 
system  of  symbolic  analysis,  which,  by  the  labors  of  succes- 
sive teachers,  has  already  reached  a  degree  of  perfection, 
hardly  admitting  farther  improvement,  is  acknowledged  by 
those  who  have  become  familiar  with  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  our  processes  of  instruction,  but  this  does  not  lead 
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us  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  the  graduated  and  induc- 
tive system  of  presenting  the  difficulties  of  language. 

Thus  it  is  that  development  and  improvement,  in  one  di- 
rection, should  be  so  planned  and  carried  out  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  progress  in  another  direction,  much  less  to  abandon 
any  valuable  acquisition,  already  made,  in  our  zeaHbr  mak- 
ing new  ones. 

So,  in  improving  and  perfecting  the  language  of  signs,  the 
true  basis  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  we  should  not  propose  to 
disuse  any  signs  that  have  been  well  established  and  have 
found  general  acceptance,  but  rather,  as  in  the  case  of  a  spoken 
language,  to  follow  out  the  analogies  which  have  developed 
themselves,  to  go  as  fast  as,  and  no  faster  than  we  find  that  the 
deaf-mute  mind  will  accept  and  assimilate  our  improvements. 

This  acceptance  would,  in  fact,  be  one  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  meets  us  at  the  outset :  Does  the  language  of 
signs,  as  now  used  in  our  schools,  need  any  improvement  ? 
This  question  may  be  answered  by  answering  this  other  :  Is 
it  a  perfect  or  nearly  a  perfect  language  ?  The  best  and  most 
important  instrument  of  instruction  we  have,  as  prominent 
in  our  profession  as  the  plow  is  in  agriculture,  is  it  as  good 
an  instrument  as  it  ought  to  be  and  can  be  made  to  be? 

And  here,  it  seems  important  to  say,  that  signs  as  a  lan- 
guage, should  be  distinguished  from  pantomime.  Pantomime 
is  a  sort  of  acting,  of  imitating  movements,  forms  and  posi- 
tions, of  drawing  pictures  in  the  air,  of  simulating  the  out-, 
ward  manifestations  of  emotion,  which,  beyond  any  other 
mode  of  narration  or  description,  has  to  the  eye  of  the  im- 
agination the  force  of  reality.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
education,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  means,  and,  at  all 
times,  far  the  most  effective  means  of  securing  the  attention 
of  the  deaf-mute  pupil,  of  impressing  a  given  idea  on  his 
memory,  and  of  making  him  take  interest  and  pleasure  in 
his  lessons.  It  should,  therefore,  be  cultivated  by  all  instruc- 
tors, who  wish,  so  to  speak,  to  inspire  the  minds  of  their 
pupils,  and  awaken  their  dormant  faculties  to  pleasant  and 
wholesome  life.  It  is  especially  useful  in  narration,  in  de- 
scription and  in  illustration,  and  the  teacher  who  is  a  skill- 
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ful  pantomiinist,  seldom  has  any  difficulty  in  arousing  the 
faculties  and  swaying  the  opinions  of  his  class,  or  in  estab- 
lishing, among  them,  a  high  intellectual  and  moral  tone. 

When,  however,  we  speak  of  the  language  of  signs,  we  refer 
especially  to  those  colloquial  expressions  in  which  thought  is 
transmitted  rapidly  from  the  hand  to  the  eye,  very  much  as 
it  is  in  speech,  from  the  lips  to  the  ear,  in  which  argument, 
explanation,  condensed  narrative  and  fancy  are  presented  in 
continuous  discourse,  without  stopping,  except  now  and  then 
for  graphic  effect,  to  represent  scenes  in  full,  as  a  painter 
would  sketch  them  on  the  canvass. 

This  language  is,  of  course,  ideological,  having  reference  to 
ideas  rather  than  to  words.  There  are  sign  phrases,  and  a 
sign  order  which  have  been  gradually  introduced  and  estab- 
lished by  use,  as  a  result  of  the  association  of  deaf-mutes  with 
each  other.  In  short,  it  is  a  language  developed  by  natural 
growth.  Beginning  in  an  abbreviated  pantomime,  it  still 
retains  the  characteristic  of  pantomime,  the  giving  first  the 
principal  idea  or  figure,  and  adding  the  accessories  succes- 
sively. Hence,  its  syntax  differs  widely  from  that  of  most 
modern  languages,  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  classic 
tongues  of  antiquity,  but  differing  again  widely  from  these 
last,  in  its  lack  of  inflections.*  By  this  language,  the  full 
exhibition  of  ideas  to  which  pantomime  is  adapted,  is  reduced 
to  the  smallest  compass  consistent  with  clearness,  and  a  ra- 
pidity is  attained,  which,  on  familiar  subjects,  is  greater  than 
that  of  speech  and  approaches  that  of  thought  itself. 

To  translate  from  this  form  of  expression  into  written  lan- 
guage requires,  first  a  comprehension  of  the  idea,  and  then, 
such  an  analysis  thereof  as  shall  enable  one  to  reproduce  it 
in  the  grammatical  order  of  words.  Thought  first,  and  lan- 
guage afterward,  is  more  eminently  the  rule  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  than  with  any  other  class  of  pupils. 

Whether  the  sign  language,  as  used  in  the  class  room,  has 
what  may  be  called  a  grammatical  construction,  is  of  no 


*By  this  is  meant  that  inflections  are  omitted  in  practice.  Signs,  as  is  well- 
known,  have  long  been  in  existence,  and,  when  necessary,  in  use,  wherjby  every 
grammatical  mod  fication  of  a  word  may  be  expressed. 
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consequence,  provided  it  is  capable  of  expressing  an  exact 
thought  in  so  exact  a  manner  that  it  may  he  accurately  re- 
produced in  written  words  by  one  who  understands  both  lan- 
guages ;  or,  vice  versa,  of  conveying  the  ideas  expressed  in 
any  given  paragraph  of  the  English  language.  To  give  this 
precision  to  the  language  of  signs  is  one  great  object  of  all 
efforts  at  improving  it. 

Yet  it  is  unquestionably  also  useful  to  give  the  language 
such  a  flexibility  and  copiousness,  that  it  may  be  used  for 
rendering  an  English  sentence  intelligibly,  word  for  word. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  writer,  when  explaining  a  les- 
son taken  from  a  text  book,  to  make  the  signs  in  the  order 
of  the  words,  dwelling  on  and  analyzing  each  as  it  became 
necessary,  and  then,  to  give  the  whole  in  the  vernacular  dia- 
lect of  his  pupils,  just  as  he  would  if  it  were  a  conception  of 
his  own  mind.  The  latter  process  secures  comprehension  of 
the  ideas  involved  in  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  the  former  calls 
attention  to  the  force  of  the  individual  words  composing  it, 
and  to  the  proper  order  of  their  collocation. 

To  give  signs  in  the  order  of  words  pre-supposes  a  sign  for 
each  word.  Teachers  differ  in  their  practice  in  this  particu- 
lar, some  preferring  to  use  only  ideological  signs  in  an  ideo- 
logical order,  others  confining  themselves  to  making  signs  in 
the  order  of  words,  and  others  still,  among  whom  the  writer 
counts  himself,  using  both  methods,  or  either,  as  convenience 
or  apparent  necessity  may  dictate.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  revive  the  old  controversy  on  this  subject. 
The  general  opinion  agrees  with  that  expressed  by  Dr.  H.  P. 
Peet,*  that  while  the  use  of  signs  in  the  order  of  words  is  not 
indispensable,  still  it  offers  advantages  in  the  hands  of  a  skill- 
ful teacher.    But,  whether  we  favor  teaching  signs  in  the 

"  or? 

order  of  words  or  not,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  has  not  yet  attained  that  copiousness  which 
is  required  to  meet  all  the  demands  made  upon  it  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  instruction. 

This  is  evident,  first,  from  the  fact  that  both  teacher  and 


*See  Articles  by  Dr.  Peet  in  reply  to  Mr.  Jacobs,  "American  Annals,"  Vols^ 
X  and  XI. 
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pupil  are  obliged  to  spell  many  individual  words  in  the: 
course  of  any  extended  remarks  either  may  make. 

]STo  doubt  the  language  of  signs,  as  used  in  our  institutions, 
is  capable  of  interpreting,  with  more  or  less  of  circumlocu- 
tion and  illustration,  every  word  in  the  English  language, 
copious  and  refined  though  the  latter  has  become  by  the  im- 
provements of  many  centuries,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
former  is  of  much  more  recent  growth  and  has  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  not  possessing  a  written  form.  But  this  method 
of  interpretation,  when  ideas,  not  of  familiar  currency  among 
our  pupils,  are  involved,  is  a  rather  slow  and  tedious  process. 
Thought  runs  mainly  in  the  channels  of  their  usual  colloquial 
dialect.  Ideas  for  which  their  own  language  affords  no  ade- 
quate expressions,  except  in  tedious  circumlocutions,  will  not 
be  readily  apprehended  by  them,  and  hence,  the  written 
phrases  expressing  such  ideas  will  be  imperfectly  compre- 
hended, and  used  stiffly  and  awkwardly.  The  greater  the 
number  of  signs  our  pupils  have,  in  colloquial  use,  corre- 
sponding to  the  ordinary  generalizations,  to  the  nicer  shades 
of  meaning,  to  the  peculiar  turns  of  speech,  the  more  readily,, 
correctly  and  idiomatically  will  they  write. 

The  colloquial  language  of  signs,  as  has  been  intimated,  is- 
deficient  in  general  terms.  In  the  New  York  Institution,, 
till  within  a  few  vears,  the  general  terms  of  written  lan^uao-e 
were,  for  the  most  part,  given  in  signs,  by  an  enumeration  of 
particulars,  with  a  gesture  expressive  of  throwing  all  these 
into  one.  Thus, personal  character  was  expressed,  or  rather 
defined,  as  thinking,  feeling  and  acting  right  or  wrong  ;  relig- 
ion, as  thinking  and  feeling  with  regard  to  God  ;  morality  as 
thinking,  acting  and  feeling  right  or  wrong  in  reference  to 
men.  Other  sorts  of  generalization  ;  color,  weather,  fruit, 
productions,  etc,  were  equally  defined  by  an  enumeration  of 
particulars.  This  practice  originated  witli  De  1'  Epee  and 
Sicard,*  who,  however,  endeavored  to  find  in  each  case  a 

*Sicard's  Celebrated  Theorie  des  sign**  is  merely  a  collection  of  definitions  of  this 
kind.  The  simple  general  signs  Mr.  Clerc  brought  from  Paris  were  mainly  devised 
by  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves.  See  Dr.  Peet's  Histoi  ical  Sketch  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Fifth  Convention. 
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sign  more  or  less  simple,  to  express  the  general  idea,  but, 
probably,  most  of  their  general  signs  were  too  complicated 
to  obtain  currency  among  the  deaf  and  dumb.  When,  thirty- 
five  to  forty  years  ago,  the  views  of  Degerando  prevailed 
among  the  younger  and  more  active  French  and  American 
teachers,  the  theory  was  held  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should 
be  led  to  read,  write  and  think,  in  alphabetic  language, 
•directly  by  mental  contemplation  of  its  written  forms,  with- 
out necessarily  associating  words  with  any  particular  signs, 
■and  without  using  any  signs,  but  those  they  were  content 
with,  in  colloquial  discourse.  The  result  was  that  the 
more  intelligent  and  advanced  pupils  interwove,  with  their 
colloquial  signs,  many  words  which  they  spelled  with  their 
fingers,  and  which  they  seemed  to  adopt  as  signs  expressive 
of  general  and  abstract  ideas ;  but  these  words  did  not,  in 
most  cases,  become  so  familiar,  distinct  and  manageable  to 
them  as  a  simple  sign  would  have  been,  nor  did  they  come 
into  as  extended  use.  The  sign  would  have  become  a  part 
of  the  language  which  the  mass  of  the  pupils  used  out  of 
the  school  room,  and  when,  afterward,  the  word  was  inter- 
preted by  the  sign,  or  the  sign,  by  the  word,  it  would  have 
been  indelibly  fixed  in  the  understanding  and  the  memory. 

Secondly.  The  deaf  and  dumb,  themselves,  are  constantly 
seeking  to  enlarge  their  vocabulary  of  signs,  thus  showing 
their  sense  of  its  defectiveness,  and  a  desire  to  remedy  it. 
They  are  continually  inventing  short  signs  to  express  gene- 
ral ideas,  and  they  accept  and  use,  with  avidity,  such  signs, 
if  convenient  and  founded  on  a  correct  analogy,  when  offer- 
ed to  them  by  their  teachers. 

Thirdly.  In  translating  spoken  language,  pari  passu,  it  is 
difficult  to  interpret  many  of  the  general  propositions  that 
abound  in  verbal  discourse,  by  an  enumeration  of  particu- 
lars, and  yet  keep  up  with  the  speaker. 

By  these  considerations,  I  think  it  proved  that  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  needs  cultivation  and  enlargement,  and  that 
the  classes  of  terms  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  most  defi- 
cient are  1.  Abstract  terms,  and  2.  Signs  expressive  of  those 
nice  distinctions  of  meaning  presented  by  the  class  of  words 
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usually  called  synonyms,  widely  different  in  derivation,  it  is 
true,  but  approaching  so  nearly  in  signification,  that  the 
•deaf  and  dumb  express  them  colloquially  by  the  same  sign, 
seldom  attending  to  or  appreciating  their  points  of  differ- 
ence. By  giving  to  these  last  distinct  signs,  we  aid  greatly 
in  enabling  the  pupil  to  individualize  them  in  his  own  mind, 
and  thus  remember  their  correct  use. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  not 
indispensable  to  the  usefulness  or  acceptability  of  a  sign, 
that  it  should  be  naturally  expressive.  Provided  it  is  simple 
in  form,  violates  no  principle  of  analogy,  and  is  convenient 
to  remember  and  make,  usage  will  give  it  significance,  as 
usage  gives  significance  to  the  corresponding  words. 

Another  principle  of  evident  importance,  is  that  such  signs 
should  possess  some  trait  that  would  be  an  aid  to  the  mem- 
ory. To  this  end,  there  is  no  device  superior  or  even  equal 
to  the  use  of  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  as  part  of  the  sign. 

Most  of  our  signs  for  moral  and  intellectual  ideas,  and 
many  for  visible  objects,  are  founded  on  analogies,  so  obvi- 
ous, that  similar  signs  are  found  to  prevail  among  deaf-mutes 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  signs  being  taken  as  the 
radicals,  the  combination  of  an  initial  letter,  taking  care  to 
give  that  enlivening  principle  of  all  signs,  a  suitable  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance,  will  give  us  a  variety  of  synonyms 
corresponding  to  those  of  verbal  language.  In  this  way, 
with  but  little  additional  burden  to  the  memory,  our  vocab- 
bulary  of  signs  may  be  greatly  extended,  and  made  much 
more  precise. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that,  according  to  this  system,  when 
a  word  has  several  different  acceptations,  a  single  radical 
sign  is  given  for  all,  the  peculiar  turn  of  thought  being 
hinted  at  in  the  manner  and  in  the  expression  of  counte- 
nance: e.  g.  Virtue  is  strength  to  resist  a,n&  jpoioer  to  effect: 
Love  is  desire,  in  some  cases,  and  benevolence,  in  others. 

On  the  same  principle,  in  the  case  of  &  family  of  words 
the  members  of  which  show  such  differences  of  meaning,  we 
use  one  radical  sign,  joining  to  it  signs  for  the  inflections 
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which,  in  connection  with  the  appropriate  expression  of 
countenance,  shall  most  nearly  suggest  the  meaning.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  family  of  words  formed  on  the  word  distin- 
guish. The  sign  for  this  word  is  presented  by  making  the 
letter  a  with  one  hand  and  the  letter  d  with  the  other,  plac- 
ing them  together,  and  then  describing,  with  the  latter, 
about  a  third  of  a  circle  in  the  air.  This  sign  bears  an  anal- 
ogy to  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word,  to  separate  by  marks- 
or  tokens,  while  it  is  sufficiently  indefinite  to  lend  itself,  by 
usage,  aided  by  appropriate  gesture  and  expression,  to  the 
various  significations  of  the  verb  and  of  its  derivatives, 
distinct,  distinction,  distinguished.  We  distinguish  some- 
things from  others  by  the  sight,  by  the  hearing,  by  the 
touch,  by  the  smell,  by  the  taste,  by  the  judgment,  by  honor 
or  applause,  by  rewards  and  even  by  the  reverse.  When 
the  word  means  a  setting  apart  for  honor  or  praise,  the  curve 
takes  a  more  upward  sweep,  and  for  the  adjective  distinct^ 
the  sign  for  clear  is  added.  I  will  cite  from  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary, a  few  illustrations  of  this  family  of  words,  for  the 
-sake  of  showing,  by  actual  illustration,  how  one  radical  sign 
may  be  adapted  to  all  the  different  but  allied  significations- 
of  a  family  of  words. 

44  We  observe  a  distinction  between  matter  and  spirit." 
<4Maid,  women,  wives,  without  distinction,  fall." 

44  In  classing  the  qualities  of  actions,  it  is  necessary  to  make  accurate  distinc- 
tions." 

44  No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man 
Than  of  his  outward  show." 

4  Homer  and  Virgil  are  distinguished  as  poets,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  as 
orators." 

In  giving  these  illustrations,  the  writer  has  been  betrayed 
into  anticipating  a  position  which  would  naturally  come 
later  in  the  presentation  of  this  subject.  He,  therefore, 
turos  to  the  exemplification  of  the  signs  for  synonyms,  in 
which  several  distinct  words  of  kindred  meaning  are  repre- 
sented by  combinations  of  different  initial  letters  with  one 
radical  sign. 

The  following  have  help  for  their  radical,  the  initial  being 
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added  with  the  left  hand ;  aid,  assist,  advantage,  important, 
support. 

It  is  not  without  design,  that  I  have  introduced,  together, 
three  words  beginning  with  the  same  letter.  The  signs  you 
see  me  make,  illustrate,  on  the  one  hand,  the  principle  of 
using  initial  letters,  and,  on  the  other,  that  of  ideological 
variations  of  movement. 

And  here  I  would  explain,  that  I  cannot  undertake,  in  the 
compass  of  this  paper,  or  in  the  brief  time  I  can  find  for  its 
preparation,  to  give  descriptions  of  signs.  Such  descriptions 
may  possibly  be  given  hereafter.  All  I  can  do  now  is  to 
give  the  signs  themselves,  corresponding  to  a  select  number 
of  words. 

The  following  are  founded  on  law  : 

R%de,  axiom,  maxim,  principle,  doctrine,  dogma,  the  last 
two  having  combined  with  this  radical,  the  signs  for  teach- 
ing and  thinking. 

The  following  have  feeling  for  their  radical : 

Morality,  religion,  character,  conscience,  honesty,  being 
represented  by  placing  the  initial  letter,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, on  the  heart,  the  metaphorical  seat  of  emotion. 

The  following  are  based  upon  whole: 

All,  complete,  entire,  perfect. 

The  following  upon  clean: 

Neat,  pure,  holy. 

The  following  have  figurativeness  for  their  essential/ 
Symbol,  emblem,  type,  metaphor,  allegory. 
Stay  is  the  root  of  the  following: 

Continue,  dwell,  reside,  abide,  state. 

Here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  sign  for  the  prefix  con 
is  made  with  both  hands  each  forming  the  letter  c. 

Death  shows  itself  as  the  radix  in  the  following: 
Perish,  perishable,  perdition,  mortal,  mortality. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the 
prefixes,  in,  im,  un,  etc.,  are  designated  by  the  sign  for  neg- 
ative, thus;  immortal,  imperishable,  unchangeable. 

On  the  sign  for  confess,  are  founded :  acknowledge,  own, 
avow,  that  last  having  v  for  its  distinguishing  letter. 
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On  respect,  are  formed:  honor,  worship,  dignity. 
Yield  is  the  radix  on  which  are  formed :  obey,  admit,  grant , 
allow. 

Obligation  gives  duty,  debt. 

Class  gives  genus,  species,  kind,  sort,  and  by  a  slight 
change,  society. 

Around  responsibility  are  grouped  authority,  blame,  fault, 
merit. 

Growth  gives  vegetable,  fruit, production,  etc. 

Found  is  the  radix  on  which  are  formed,  foundation,  es- 
tablish, institution,  church. 

Globe  gives  world,  sphere,  orb,  etc. 

Strength  gives  virtue,  force,  power,  etc. 

The  sash  over  the  left  shoulder,  worn  as  a  badge  of  high 
authority,  gives  the  various  titles,  Icing,  queen,  prince,  duke, 
ear},  marquis,  count,  baronet. 

The  simple  radical  tell  gives,  with  slight  variations,  the 
signs  for  declare,  celebrate,  proclaim,  say  and  many  others. 

large  gives  great,  big,  quantity,  Imlk,  size,  etc. 

How  gives  us  qualify,  nature,  mode,  manner  and  the  like. 

New  gives  strange,  fresh,  virgin. 

The  sky,  as  in  most  other  languages,  is  the  root  of  heaven, 
heavenly,  celestial,  etc. 

We  will  now  pass  to  another  class  of  signs,  in  which  the 
initial  letter  is  made  to  perform  so  prominent  a  part,  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  base,  as  in  the  old  signs  of  'Wednes- 
day and  the  other  days  of  the  week,  for  water,  for  vanity, 
for  people,  and  for  some  of  the  colors.  While,  to  many  of 
these,  the  analogy  of  form  or  movement  gives  a  peculiar 
significance,  there  are  others,  whose  significance  is  due 
mainly  or  wholly  to  usage. 

Metal  we  express  by  putting  the  index  finger  of  the  right 
hand  on  an  m  formed  by  the  fingers^of  the  left;  and  metal- 
loid, by  crossing  the  m  with  the  index  finger.  Different 
metals  might  be  represented  on  the  same  principle,  but  as 
many  of  them  have  already  fixed  signs,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
make  a  change  in  regard  to  them. 

Time  follows  the  analogy  of  the  signs  for  day,  year,  al- 
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ways,  etc.,  and  is  expressed  by  the  letter  t  revolving  once  in 
a  large  circle.  The  same  principle  is  applied  to  ever,  peipet- 
ual,  eternity,  etc. 

The  sign  for  work  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  vaguest  gene- 
ral signs.  It  has  been  variously  used  for  such  words  as 
exert,  exercise,  perform,  act,  do  and  labor.  Under  the  pre- 
sent system,  work  does  not  constitute  the  radical  for  the  ex- 
pression of  these  ideas,  but  the  initial  letter,  moved  in  an 
expressive  way,  is  made  the  base. 

The  letter  i,  with  the  movement  of  the  lever  given  to  it, 
denotes  instrument. 

The  letter  p  made  with  the  right  hand  starting  from  the 
forehead,  and  ploughing  under  the  left  hand  placed  horizon- 
tally, with  the  back  of  it  uppermost,  gives  philosophy %  The 
movement  is  ideological, — intellect  making  its  way  below 
the  mere  surface  of  things,  and  the  initial  letter,  by  its  pecu- 
liar shape,  illustrates  the  conception,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  suggests  the  spelling. 

Noble,  generous,  magnanimous,  benevolen  are  indicated 
by  the  initial  letter  made  with  the  right  hand  clapped  upon 
the  left  breast,  and  followed  by  a  horizontal  wave  of  the 
hand.  An  equally  good,  perhaps  preferable  sign  might  be 
made,  by  substituting,  for  the  wave  with  the  right  hand,  an 
expanding  or  swelling  movement  of  both  hands. 

A  combination  of  the  sign  figurative,  with  a  p  coming 
upon  the  heart,  gives  poetry  and  its  cognates. 

For  nation,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  who 
makes  the  n  of  the  right  hand  trace  a  little  circle  upon  the 
surface  of  the  left  hand  clenched  to  represent  the  globe. 

Air,  atmosphere  and  weather,  are  formed  with  their  ini- 
tials in  combination  with  significant  movements.  The  last 
two  require  to  have  the  initial  made  with  both  hands. 

Animal  and  beast  are  also  distinguished  by  their  initials. 

Distinguish  and  its  congeners,  already  given,  may  serve  as 
a  type  of  this  whole  class  of  signs. 

Personal  signs,  or  signs  used  to  designate  individuals, 
which,  from  their  great  numbers,  can  no  longer  represent 
peculiarities,  are  made  with  initials.    Some  are  pure  initials, 
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merely  vibrated  in  the  air.  The  greater  number  are  made 
by  resting  or  shifting  the  initials  on  or  about  some  part  of 
the  person.  Thus  they  can  be  made  to  distinguish  between 
two  persons  whose  names  bear  the  same  initials,  by  reference 
to  personal  appearance,  dress,  office  or  station.  The  sign 
for  Washington  is  a  type  of  this  class.  I  would  advise  that 
pains  be  taken,  in  every  Institution,  to  form  the  signs  for 
new  pupils  by  means  of  the  initials  of  their  names  made  on 
some  prominent  part  of  the  face  or  dress  In  this  way,  while 
the  sign  will  recall  the  personal  appearance,  the  sign  and 
the  name  will  mutually  suggest  each  other,  and  both  will 
thus  be  more  easily  remembered.  In  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution, we  have  many  examples  of  such  personal  signs. 

The  writer  thinks  that  whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
this  system  may  be,  it  is  allowable  to  him  to  claim,  in  a 
modified  sense,  the  authorship  of  most  of  the  signs  he  has 
indicated,  as  well  as  of  many  others  of  the  like  composition. 
For  some  years,  as  teacher  of  intelligent  classes  of  deaf- 
mutes,  he  has  labored  to  extend  and  improve  the  language 
of  signs,  and  has  been  enthusiastically  aided  by  his  pupils. 
To  them  he  has  been  indebted  for  many  suggestions,  and  he 
has  never  decisively  adopted  any  new  sign  without  first  test- 
ing it  by  submitting  it  to  their  instinctive  perceptions  of  fit- 
ness, surer,  in  such  cases,  than  his  own  judgment.  In  many 
instances,  he  has  received  valuable  aid  from  their  criticisms, 
and  has  been  obliged  to  try  and  try  ;  gain  before  he  could 
satisfy  them.  In  these  discussions,  signs  have  been  sug- 
gested by  individual  deaf-mutes,  which  have  been  at  once 
adopted,  the  sign  already  given  for  philosophy  being  one. 
It  may  be,  that  when  subjected  to  a  wider  criticism,  many 
of  these  signs  may  give  place  to  others  that  may  be  devised, 
more  significant  or  convenient,  and  hence  more  useful.  It 
is  not  the  particular  form  of  his  signs  to  which  the  writer 
attaches  much  importance.  The  principle  he  has  endeavored 
to  describe  and  illustrate,  is  one  which  he  thinks  valuable, 
and  which,  he  trusts,  will  survive,  when  many  of  the  par- 
ticular forms  of  signs  may  be  forgotten. 

Of  the  value  of  the  principle  he  has  felt  convinced,  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  sighs  formed  on  it  have  been  adopt- 
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«ed  by  the  pupils  of  the  Institution  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected and  are  there  in  common  colloquial  use.  He  has, 
moreover,  tried  the  experiment  of  giving  to,  an  intelligent 
deaf-mute,  who  had  not  been  conversant  with  the  individual 
«igns,  but  to  whom  he  explained  the  principle,  more  than  two 
hundred  consecutive  words  taken  from  the  columns  of  a 
dictionary,  at  a  single  sitting,  and  found  him  able  to  spell 
the  words  correctly  from  the  combination  of  the  ideological 
gesture  and  initial  letter,  making  only  three  mistakes. 

He  feels  justified,  therefore,  in  offering  this  principle  for 
improving  the  sign  language,  with  whatever  may  be  valu- 
able in  his  own  labors  in  carrying  it  out,  to  his  brethren  in 
the  profession,  as  his  humble  contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  we  have  met  to  promote ;  hoping  that  they 
will  thoroughly  test  it  by  experiment.  He  feels  sure  that, 
if  it  passes  this  ordeal,  they  will  adopt  it. 

The  following  little  poem,  by  a  well-known  man  of  letters 
•of  New  York,*  has  been  recited,  sign  for  word,  at  some  of 
our  public  exhibitions,  by  a  young  lady  distinguished  for 
sprightliness  and  grace,  with  such  pleasing  effect,  that  it 
seemed  to  indicate  that  what  are  called  systematic  signs  may 
be  so  used,  as  to  render  the  thoughts  of  the  poet  and  orator 
with  much  of  their  own  significance,  while  adding  new 
graces  appropriate  to  the  new  medium  in  which  they  are 
reproduced.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  contains  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  different  words,  to  each  of  which, 
with  its  inflection,  if  it  has  any,  a  distinct  sign  is  given. 

The  writer  will  repeat  it  in  signs,  while  his  friend  reads 
the  words,  for  the  sake  of  exemplifying  some  of  the  points 
lie  has  made. 

Scarcely  can  God's  strange  restriction, 

On  thv».  lip  and  on  the  ear, 
By  my  mind  be  deemed  affliction, 

From  the  sad  world  coming  here. 

Where  I  dwell,  those  clamors  mortal, 

Anger,  scorn,  detraction,  woe, 
Through  the  ear's  unguarded  portal 

Throng  in  ceaseless  overflow. 

*  Fitz.  Hugh  Ludlow. 
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Here,  God  sets  his  unseen  angels 
At  the  gate  where  earth  comes  through — 

Naught  but  Heaven's  most  sweet  evangel* 
Those  pure  guards  let  in  to  you. 

Where  I  dwell,  our  thoughts  unruly 

Have  no  time  to  pause  and  sleep 
Till  their  step  beats  tune  truly 

With  the  march  that  Love  doth  keep- 
Here — the  flying  thought,  unspoken, 

In  review  floats  past  the  heart, 
Where  its  sting  is  gently  broken. 

Ere  its  rapid  wings  depart. 

God  hath  blessed  you  in  your  losses-,. 

Silent  daughter  of  his  care, 
Lifting  many  bitter  crosses 

From  your  shoulders,  whieh  toe  bear. 

Though  no  songs  your  ear  are  filling 

Such  as  move  us  to  delight, 
Thoughts  unstained  by  earth  are  thrilling; 

Your  soul's  chambers  day  and  night. 

And  to  think !  to  think  what  glory 
Waits  you  in  those  wondrous  peals 

From  the  harps  of  prophets  hoary 
When  God's  hand  your  sense  unseals  L 

The  great  singers  gone  before  us 

Wait  to  flood  your  virgin  ear 
With  their  uniniagined  chorus 

As  the  first  sound  you  shall  hear! 

These  same  angel  guards  that  cover 
From  the  world  your  unjarred  sense 

Are  God's  harpers,  and  they  hover 
Waiting  with  your  recompense. 
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THE  INSTITUTIONS  SINCE  1861. 

The  history  of  the  American  Institutions  during  the  late- 
ral- and  since  its  conclusion  has  been,  in  the  main,  one  ot 
-prosperity  and  growth. 

In  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
the  schools  have  been  closed  during  a  portion  of  the  time,, 
and  the  three  latter  remain  so  at  present.  Elsewhere  the 
work  has  been  well  sustained  ;  the  number  of  pupils  and  of 
teachers  has  increased  ;  new  Institutions  have  started  into 
existence  and  new  buildings  have  been  erected  for  these  and 
for  those  that  had  outgrown  their  old  accommodations. 

The  changes  among  the  officers  of  the  Institutions  have 
been  very  numerous :  each  of  the  Institutions,  except  Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky,  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Texas  and  Columbia,  being  under  the  charge  of  a  new 
Principal. 

Dr.  Peet  and  Mr.  Turner,  who  had  for  so  many  years 
adorned  the  profession  by  their  successful  management  of  the 
two  oldest  and  largest  Institutions,  have  retired  from  the  ac- 
tive duties  of  their  chosen  work,  though  both  are  spared  to 
render  the  fruits  of  their  large  experience  and  sound  judg- 
ment to  those  who  follow  their  steps. 

Two  principals,  J.  S.  Officer  of  Wisconsin  and  N.  P.  Walk- 
er of  South  Carolina,  have  been  stricken  down  at  their  posts 
by  death ;  while  Messrs.  Fay  of  Michigan,  Weld  of  Ohio,. 
Kinney  of  Minnesota,  Merrilat  of  Virginia,  Brown  of  Louis- 
iana, Francis  of  California  and  Ijams  of  Iowa  have  with- 
drawn from  the  profession. 

Death  has  been  busy  among  the  teachers,  and  we  record 
the  loss  during  these  few  short  years,  besides  the  two  first 
mentioned,  of  Clarke  of  Pennsylvania,  Whitmore  and  Wheel- 
er of  Hartford,  the  brothers  Peet  and  Brewer  and  Roche  of 
New  York,  Jacobs  and  Blount  of  Kentucky,  Baker  and  Cald- 
well of  Illinois  and  Hebard  of  Ohio. 

Many  have  left  this  for  other  occupations,  and  many  trans- 
fers from  one  Institution  to  another  have  been  made  ;  but 
new  teachers  have  come  in  to  take  the  places  thus  vacated 
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and  to-day  the  corps  of  instructors  is  larger  than  ever  before. 

New  Institutions  have  arisen  in  Olathe,  Kansas,  now  pre- 
sided over  by  Lewis  H.  Jenkins,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Illinois  Institution;  in  Faribault,  Minnesota,  now  superin- 
tended by  J.  L.  Noyes  from  the  American  Asylum  ;  in  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  whose  principal  is  Joseph  Mount,  a  gradu- 
ate of  and  for  many  years  teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution, and  for  some  years  principal  of  the  Institution  in 
Kansas;  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  where  articulation 
is  made  the  basis  of  instruction,  whose  principal,  Miss  H.  B. 
Rogers,  has  proved  herself  a  most  successful  and  enthusiastic 
teacher  of  the  deaf-mute ;  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  organized 
more  recently  and  now  under  the  direction  of  W.  D.  Cooke, 
formerly  of  North  Carolina  and  afterwards  of  Georgia  ;  and 
the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  incorporated  by  Act  of 
Congress,  at  Washington,  in  connection  with  the  Columbia 
Institution,  which  received  its  first  students  in  the  fall  of  1864. 

The  care  of  the  United  States  for  its  deaf-mutes  is  thus 
represented  by  twenty-seven  distinct  schools  and  one  College. 

We  present  in  this  and  the  succeeding  number  of  the  An- 
nals short  historical  sketches  of  the  individual  schools,  pre- 
pared for  the  most  part  by  their  Principals,  which  will  note 
more  minutely  the  changes  of  these  years  and  reveal  with 
more  distinctness  the  prosperity  vouchsafed  us  by  a  kind 
Providence. 


THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM. 

The  Instructors  of  the  American  Asylum  greet  with  special 
satisfaction  the  re- appearance  of  the  "  Annals."  The  pub- 
lication was  started  by  them  on  the  career  which,  for  four- 
teen years,  it  has  so  honorably  maintained,  October  1,  1847. 
For  the  first  two  years,  it  was  published  solely  by  the  funds 
of  the  Asylum  and  its  pages  were  filled  by  the  pens  of  its 
instructors.  After  this  time,  as  is  well  known,  it  was  adopt- 
ed as  the  organ  of  the  Deaf-Mute  Institutions  of  the  country. 

Since  the  suspension  of  the  "  Annals"  in  June,  1 861,  a  few 
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incidents  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Asylum,  which 
may  be  worthy  of  a  brief  notice. 

Rev.  William  W.  Turner  retired  from  the  office  of  Prin- 
cipal, August  1,  1863.  Mr.  Turner  joined  the  Asylum  in 
the  month  of  December,  1821,  a  little  more  than  four  years 
after  the  school  was  first  opened.  The  school  then  numbered 
but  sixty-two  pupils.  At  the  time  of  his  resignation,  he  had 
been  engaged  in  the  work  of  deaf-mute  education  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  other  person  in  the  country.  It  is  a  matter 
of  sincere  congratulation  that  Mr.  Turner  is  still  spared  to 
give  the  profession  the  benefit  of  his  ripe  experience,  of  his 
mature  and  judicious  counsels. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  1S66,  a  Convention  of  Deaf-Mute 
graduates  assembled  at  the  Asylum  to  commemorate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and 
Clerc  in  this  country.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-one  deaf- 
mutes  were  present,  many  of  them  accompanied  by  their 
wives  and  children,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  high  enjoy- 
ment. Several  days  were  spent  in  pleasant  social  intercourse 
with  classmates  and  instructors,  in  reviving  old  associations 
and  in  revisiting  veil-remembered  scenes.  The  company 
was  a  most  respectable  and  intelligent  one,  and  was  the  best 
possible  testimony  to  the  practical  character  of  the  training 
which  these  persons  had  received  at  the  Asylum. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  school,  oc- 
curred on  the  13th  of  April,  1867.  During  the  half-century 
of  its  existence,  the  Institution  had  been  under  the  charge 
of  four  Principals  ; — for  thirteen  years  under  Mr.  Gallaudet, 
for  twenty-three  under  Mr.  Weld,  for  ten  under  Mr.  Turner, 
and  for  four  under  the  present  incumbent.  More  than  one 
hundred  of  the  first  citizens  of  Connecticut,  (most  of  them 
residents  of  Hartford,)  and  of  the  other  States  of  Xew  Eng- 
land, had  been  members  of  its  Board  of  Directors ;  thirty-five 
hearing  gentlemen,  all  graduates  of  Colleges,  and  fifteen 
deaf-mutes,  had  been  employed  in  its  service ;  and  seventeen 
hundred  pupils,  had,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  been  re- 
ceived within  its  walls  for  education.  Of  these  pupils,  a  large 
.number  had  finished  their  course  on  earth,  and  left  pleasing 
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evidence  of  their  preparation,  through  the  privileges  here 
enjoyed,  for  a  happy  immortality.  A  still  larger  number 
were  scattered  over  the  States  of  New  England  and  the 
country,  industrious  and  intelligent  citizens,  respected  by  the 
communities  in  which  they  live,  and  bearing  their  share  of 
the  burdens  of  society.  The  value  of  the  work  accomplish- 
ed  by  the  Asylum  for  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  country  during 
its  first  half-century,  no  mind  can  estimate. 

The  only  other  item  of  interest  that  will  be  mentioned,  is 
the  erection,  during  the  present  year,  of  an  elegant  and  sub- 
stantial building,  75  x  25  feet,  two  stories  high,  for  a  gymna- 
sium. The  lower  floor  is  occupied  by  three  bowling  alleys, 
completely  equipped,  and  made  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
The  upper  story  is  left  free  for  the  use  of  the  smaller  chil- 
dren. The  building  is  handsomely  finished,  and  will  add 
much  to  the  enjoyment  and  health  of  the  pupils  in  affording 
them  facilities  for  amusement  and  exercise. 

Collins  Stone,  Principal. 

American  Asylum,  September  18,  1868. 


THE  OHIO  INSTITUTION. 

The  history  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  since  the  suspension  of  the  "Annals"  in 
1861,  has  been  that  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  cared 
for,  taught  and  controlled  by  the  usual  body  of  adults. 

In  the  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  three  members,  the 
terms  of  four  have  expired  and  their  places  have  been  filled 
by  others.  The  office  of  superintendent  has  been  twice  va- 
cant, once  in  1863  and  again  in  1S66.  The  corps  of  teachers, 
consisting  of  eight,  has  experienced  constant  change,  one 
leaving  in  1861,  two  in  1862,  two  in  1863,  two  in  1861:,  two 
in  1865  and  one  in  1866.  The  Physician  and  Steward  re- 
main the  same.  Of  the  Matrons,  one  left  in  1863,  two  in 
1866,  one  in  1867  and  one  died  in  1868. 

In  1866  a  High  Class  was  established. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  has  been  much  the  same  with 
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what  had  been  pursued  before  and  with  what  is  customary 
in  other  institutions. 

In  1863,  shoe-making  which  had  been  given  up  since  1846 
was  resumed  and  taught  to  the  boys  of  the  two  oldest  classes. 

In  1S62,  the  officers,  sharing  in  the  patriotic  zeal  which 
overspread  the  country,  volunteered  a  reduction  of  salaries 
of  about  ten  per  cent.  As  the  war  progressed  other  branches 
■of  honorable  employment  did  not  manifest  a  similar  reduc- 
tion, and  in  1S65  after  vigorous  exertion  salaries  were  raised 
to  a  scale  more  equitable. 

In  1866,  the  organic  law  of  the  institution  was  revised  ;  the 
new  points  being  the  admission  of  new  pupils  at  ten,  instead 
of  twelve,  and  the  collection  of  bills  from  the  counties  when 
unpaid  by  the  parents.  In  1867  a  law  was  enacted,  requir- 
ing the  introduction  of  printing  and  book-binding  and  look- 
ing ultimately  to  the  doing,  by  the  pupils,  of  the  State  print- 
ing and  binding. 

In  1867,  a  general  catalogue  was  published,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  mutes,  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  institution,  is  nine  hundred  and  forty-one.  In  March, 
of  the  same  year,  typhoid  pneumonia  became  epidemic.  Thir- 
ty were  sick  at  one  time.  Five  died  at  the  institution  and 
three  at  home.  School  was  disbanded  March  13th,  and  the 
demolition  of  the  old  building  began  April  22d. 

It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that  in  1860  the  bill  in  the 
Legislature  for  the  erection  of  a  new  house,  failed  in  the 
House  by  one  vote.  In  1861,  at  the  thiixTreading  of  a  bill 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  war-cloud  gathered  blackness  and 
all  further  action  was  postponed.  But  the  progress  of  the 
war  familiarized  the  people  to  expense  and  gave  them  cour- 
age to  go  forward  in  the  face  of  serious  obstacles.  In  1861, 
a  bill  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  unanimously 
providing  for  a  building,  plain,  substantial  and  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  no  limit  in  cost. 

Under  this  law  a  building  has  been  erected,  costing  8625,- 
000.  The  yearly  appropriations  have  been  $±0,000,  $200,- 
000,  $100,000,  §160,000  and  §125,000.  Work  began  June 
30th,  1861,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  with  becoming  cere- 
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monies,  October  31st  of  the  same  year,  and  at  present  the 
house  is  nearly  done.  It  is  designed  to  accommodate  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  The  house  has  been  thoroughly 
furnished  at  an  expense  of  $35,000.  The  grounds  are  being 
re-graded  and  set  with  trees  and  shrubberry.  School  will  be 
resumed  September  9th.  The  number  of  new  applicants 
suitable  in  all  respects  is  over  one  hundred.  Articulation 
and  lip-reading  will  be  taught  to  promising  pupils,  and  the 
mechanical  department  will  be  made  more  efficient  than 
heretofore,  Gr.  O.  F. 


THE  ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION. 

The  effect  of  the  first  few  years  of  the  war,  was  to  with- 
draw from  the  school  a  portion  of  the  larger  boys,  to  supply 
the  places  of  other  members  of  their  families  who  had  enlist- 
ed in  the  army.  This,  however,  was  not  of  sufficient  extent 
to  reduce  the  number  of  pupils  any  one  year  below  the  num- 
ber of  previous  years.  Indeed,  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease of  pupils  during  the  past  twelve  years.  Within  the 
last  two,  however,  the  accessions  of  new  pupils  have  been 
larger  than  ever  before,  amounting  last  term  to  sixty-five. 
The  aggregate  number  of  pupils  in  this  institution,  the  last 
year,  next  to  the  one  in  New  York,  was  the  largest  in  any 
American  Institution. 

A  remarkable  exemption  from  sickness,  during  a  number 
of  years  past,  has  been  realized  in  this  Institution.  This  i& 
the  more  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  distressingly  scanty  sup- 
ply of  water  which  its  site  affords.  This  disadvantage  has 
been  growing  more  serious  every  year,  until  apprehensions 
are  now  being  felt  that  it  may  become  necessary  to  abandon 
the  present  location  and  secure  one  where  this  most  essential 
of  all  things  shall  be  found  in  plentiful  supply.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  Board  of  Directors  have  ceased  making 
any  further  permanent  improvements,  until  this  desideratum 
is  in  some  way  provided  for. 

Some  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  corps  of  instruction. 
Mr.  Abel  B.  Baker,  a  faithful  instructor  for  more  than  twenty 
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years,  by  failure  of  health  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
labors — though  the  Board  of  Directors  in  view  of  his  long 
and  faithful  services  continued  his  official  relation,  and  paid 
his  salary,  for  a  year  or  more  previous  to  his  demise.  Mr. 
George  B.  Dodge  resigned  his  position  about  two  years  ago 
to  engage  in  farming  pursuits.  Mr.  L.  H.  Jenkins  was  ap- 
pointed Principal  of  the  Institution  in  Kansas.  Miss.  Rachel 
Yietch,  a  very  capable  and  successful  teacher  resigned  her 
position  in  consequence  of  enfeebled  health.  The  places  thus 
vacated  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  others  equal- 
ly capable  and  efficient.  The  number  of  instructors,  beside 
the  Principal,  the  last  term,  was  twelve.  Others  will  probably 
be  added  to  these  this  fall. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  June  last,  the 
Principal  recommended  the  organization  of  a  department  of 
articulation.  His  report  to  the  Board  on  that  subject  has 
been  extensively  published. 

Some  modifications  of  the  method  of  instruction  were  in- 
troduced a  few  years  ago,  with  very  gratifying  results  a?  is 
claimed  by  officers  of  the  Institution.  These  are  set  forth  in 
a  paper  on  "a  better  method  of  instructing  a  class  of  begin- 
ners," by  Prof.  M.  L.  Brock,  which  will  be  published  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Annals.  P%  G.  G. 


ST.  ANN'S  FREE  CHURCH  FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 

Sunday,  the  4th  of  October,  was  the  Sixteenth  Anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  this  Church  by  its  present  Rector,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D. 

At  the  7i  and  10£  A.  M.  Services  the  Rector  and  the  Rev. 
Stephen  F.  Holmes,  Assistant  Minister,  officiated.  The  Holy 
Communion  was  administered  at  both  these  services.  Seve- 
ral deaf-mutes  were  present  for  whom  portions  of  the  services 
were  interpreted  in  the  sign-language  by  the  Rector  as  they 
were  read  by  the  Assistant. 

In  this  way,  deaf-mutes  and  their  hearing  and  speaking 
friends  are  often  pleasantly  mingled  together  in  the  same 
Congregation,    Even  when  there  is  no  sign-making,  deaf- 
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mutes  can  join  in  the  service  by  using  the  Prayer-Book, 
which  after  their  education,  they  can  readily  understand.  At 
3  P.  M.,  the  service  was,  as  usual,  in  the  sign-language.  The 
Anniversary  sermon  was  repeated.  At  the  evening  service 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Mason  preached  the  sermon  which  was  in- 
terpreted by  signs.  The  Rector  gave  a  brief  statement  of 
the  working  of  the  Church  Associate  Mission  to  deaf-mutes, 
how  it  had  established  regular  services  for  deaf-mutes  in 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Albany  and  Boston.  The  Clergy, 
who  are  able  to  conduct  services  for  deaf-mutes  are  the  Rec- 
tor of  St.  Ann's,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clerc,  the  Rev.  Eastburn 
Benjamin,  and  the  Rev.  George  C,  Pennell. 

The  following  statistics  form  a  part  of  the  Anniversary 
sermon : 

Donations  for  the  support  of  the  Church,  $6,805.00  ($4,700 
from  Mrs.  Sarah  Talman's  estate  and  $475  from  Trinity 
Church,  Xew  York,)  offerings  $7,027.71 ;  for  charitable  ob- 
jects in  the  parish,  $3,918.29,  for  ditto  out  of  the  parish 
$7591.18.    Total  $18,500.18. 

There  was  received  from  various  churches  and  individuals 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  Church  privileges  to  the  deaf- 
mutes  of  the  country,  the  sum  of  $1,566.97,  all  of  which  was 
expended. 

Baptisms  82,  adults  34  (6  for  deaf-mutes)  and  children  48 
(5  for  those  of  deaf-mutes.)  Confirmed  75  (7  deaf-mutes.) 
Communicants  416  (about  50  deaf-mutes.)  Marriages  39 
(4  deaf-mutes.)  Burials  58  (1  deaf-mute  and  3  children  of 
deaf-mutes.) 

From  the  whole  scope  of  this  16th  Anniversary  discourse, 
it  was  evident  that  God's  blessing  had  rested  upon  this  Church 
and  its  constantly  enlarging  work  for  another  swiftly  rolling 
year. 

Married. — On  Tuesday  morning,  August  11th,  1868,  at 
Christ  Church,  in  Smithfield,  Ya.,  by  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Easter, 
H.  A.  Bear,  teacher  in  the  Institution  at  Staunton,  to  Miss 
Bettie  B.  Edwards,  daughter  of  the  late  Major  Allen  Ed- 
wards of  Isle  of  Wight  Co.,  Ya. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  DEAF-MUTE. 
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History  tells  us  that  in  the  Medieval  ages,  those  "  grand 
old  days  of  chivalry  "  whose  glories  are  embalmed  in  song- 
and  whose  courtly  knights  and  high-born  dames  people  the 
pages  of  romance,  the  man  of  kingly  blood  went  forth  to 
battle,  encased  from  head  to  foot  in  a  glittering^panoply  of 
impenetrable  armor,  and  borne  on  the  back  of  a  steed  splen- 
didly caparisoned  and  as  powerfully  protected  from  lance  or 
sword  thrust  as  his  rider. 

But  no  royal  road  to  glory  and  to  victory  was  open  to  the 
peasant  or  serf.  On  foot,  undefended  by  armor,  with  only 
his  garment  of  serge  between  his  life  and  the  thick-com- 
ing missiles  of  death,  the  common  soldier  saw  himself  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  toil  of  the  campaign  and  the  brunt  and 
danger  of  the  battle.  When  success  attendedjhis  efforts, 
his  master,  the  king,  and  his  nobles  monopolized  the  glory 
and  the  spoils  of  victory;  when  defeat  was  his  portion,  when 

"  Dropt  from  his  nerveless  arm  the  shattered  spear,1' 
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the  peasant-soldier,  who  was  not  trampled  in  the  dust  and 
mercilessly  slaughtered  to  add  to  the  eclat  of  the  victory, 
was  spared  only  to  become  the  menial  of  the  captors.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mounted  warrior,  seeing  the  day  lost, 
struck  spur  into  his  coursers  flank,  and  was  soon  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  foe;  or  if  perchance,  encumbered  by  his 
armor  and  trappings,  he  was  unable  to  escape  capture,  he 
was  alloted  until  the  payment  of  his  ransom  a  nominal  im- 
prisonment in  a  neighboring  castle,  supplied  with  all  the 
appliances  that  pleasure  could  invent  and  luxury  desire. 

In  those  days,  while  the  man  of  the  people  toiled  and 
fought,  his  mind  groping  in  an  intellectual  darkness  whose 
shadows  were  only  partially  dissipated  by  stray  beams  of 
"dim  religious  light,"  there  was  a  royal  road  to  knowledge 
as  well  as  one  to  honor  and  glory.  What  now  is  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  many  was  then  the  privilege  of  the  few.  The 
hoarded  treasures  of  a  thousand  years  were  poured  into  the 
lap  of  the  child  of  rank.  The  gathered  lore  of  the  monas- 
teries— of  their  learned  recluses  and  massive  libraries — was 
at  his  command.  Power  and  wealth  paved  the  way  for  in- 
clination;— the  noble  who  desired  to  add  to  his  intellectual 
stores,  saw  every  door  fly  open  to  his  golden  keys.  Between 
him  and  his  less  favored  brother  of  the  common  people  stood 
a  barrier  well  nigh  impassable,  checking  all  the  latter's  ris- 
ing aspirations  for  a  higher  life — a  happier  destiny. 

In  our  more  fortunate  though  less  romantic  times  there  is 
no  exclusive  royal  road  to  knowledge,  but  the  avenues  to  her 
domains  are  free  to  whoever  will  enter.  Her  choicest  treas- 
ures are  offered  to  all  without  money  and  without  price. 

"  And  the  individual  withers  and  the  world  is  more  and  more." 

Everywhere  we  see  the  results  of  our  liberal  systems  of 
public  education.  Occupying  important  positions  and  wield- 
ing vast  influence  are  men  whose  parents  were  without  the 
means  of  defraying  the  expense  of  their  education.  Once 
these  sons  of  poverty  and  toil  could  not  thus  have  struggled 
against  the  evils  of  their  lot  and  risen  above  their  circum- 
stances and  surroundings.  Now  the  difficulties  that  impede 
the  progress  of  the  seeker  after  knowledge  are  never  so 
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great  but  that  they  can  be  surmounted  by  energy  and  per- 
severance, while  still  they  are  often  so  serious  and  consider- 
able that  the  discipline — mental,  moral,  and  physical — at- 
tained in  overcoming  them  is  of  incalculable  benefit  in  draw- 
ing out  and  developing  the  hidden  resources  and  untried 
powers  of  the  mind  and  character. 

No  great  achievement  is  possible  without  energetic  and 
persistent  effort;  and  the  man  most  capable  of  the  effort  is 
he  who  has  been  most  accustomed  to  fight  and  conquer  diffi- 
culties. Thus  it  is  when  unjust  laws  and  distinctions  of  caste 
no  longer  operate  against  man's  improvement,  the  prizes  of 
life  are  so  often  won  by  those  who  have  never  been  inside 
the  charmed  circle  of  the  wealthy  and  high-born,  but  who 
have  risen  from  obscurity  by  sheer  force  of  mind  and  will. 

"Resistance  to  difficulty"  said  Theodore  Parker,  "  is  the 
true  work  of  man."  He  who  shrinks  from  that  work,  who 
prefers  a  life  of  easier  expedients  and  lesser  benefits  is  not 
fulfilling  his  mission.  He  is  too  cowardly  to  dare, — too 
weak  to  perform.  The  strong  man  is  he  who  has  been  made 
so  by  a  conflict  with  adverse  circumstances.  He  has  been 
purified  in  fire,  and  can  pass  through  a  yet  hotter,  more  try- 
ing ordeal,  unscathed.  He  accomplishes  wonders  where  oth- 
ers meet  failure.  Like  Sheridan  at  Winchester,  he  wrests 
victory  from  imminent  defeat  : 

"From  the  nettle  Danger,  plucks  the  flower  Safety." 

The  deaf-mute,  in  his  efforts  to  hew  his  way  to  the  Paradise 
of  knowledge,  power  and  influence,  has  to  encounter  obsta- 
cles by  the  side  of  which  those  obstructing  the  course  of  his 
hearing  brother  are  few  and  inconsiderable.  He  meets  dis- 
appointments and  discouragements  that  never  cross  the  path 
of  the  other.  He  feels  the  depression  arising  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  deprivations  and  deficiencies.  To  over- 
come such  great  disadvantages  a  proportionate  effort  is  nec- 
essary. The  goddess  of  wisdom — like  others  of  her  sex — is 
partial  and  capricious.  She  exacts  of  the  deaf-mute  for  the 
privilege  of  admission  to  her  shrine  a  price  in  exertion, 
energy  and  perseverance  in  comparison  with  which  that 
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demanded  of  his  more  fortunate  hearing  companion  is  inap- 
preciably small.  The  latter  is  so  endowed  and  so  circum- 
stanced that  he  can  hardly  help  his  own  improvement.  He 
finds  himself  advancing  to  a  higher  plane  of  mental  and 
social  being  almost  without  any  distinct  exercise  of  will. 
He  is  continually  mastering  knowledge  as  he  mastered  his 
mother-tongue — unconsciously.  All  the  means  of  social 
intercourse,  the  lyceum,  the  forum,  the  pulpit — discussion, 
public  and  private,  political,  scientific  and  religious, — are  so 
many  ways  by  which  he  is  educated,  even  if  he  remain  in  a 
state  of  passive  receptivity. 

The  deaf-mute  is  so  situated  as  to  be  deprived  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  wholly,  of  these  invaluable  advantages.  In 
order  to  make  the  same  advancement  as  one  possessed  of 
every  capacity,  he  must  work — body,  mind  and  soul — with 
all  the  strength  and  determination  of  his  nature.  For  he 
moves,  as  it  were,  slowly  and  laboriously,  through  wrhat  to 
him  is  an  unknown  country,  cutting  his  way  through  fallen 
timber  and  tangled  thicket,  and  bridging  ravine  and  torrent 
with  materials  that  fall  to  his  hand;  while  the  other,  com- 
paratively speaking,  glides  along  a  macadamized  highway 
in  a  level  and  cultivated  region  with,  at  the  worst,  only  an 
occasional  jolt  to  the  wheels  to  diversify  the  even  tenor  of 
the  way.  But  why  expatiate  on  the  dark  side  of  the  picture 
to  those  who  know  so  well  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  path 
of  "  the  child  of  silence"? 

The  cloud  has  its  silver  lining.  The  lot  of  the  deaf-mute 
has  its  advantages  and  alleviations.  It  obliges  him  to  be 
earnest,  energetic,  persevering.  His  character  has  the  op- 
portunity of  being  formed  in  the  best  of  schools,  where  Ex- 
perience is  the  teacher  and  Difficulty  and  Trial  the  text- 
books. If  there  is  a  germ  of  nobility  in  the  depths  of  his 
being,  his  situation  wTill  bring  it  to  the  surface  and  his  strug- 
gles give  it  vigorous  life  and  growth.  Moreover,  while  his 
moral  nature  is  thus  developing,  he  has  comparatively  few 
temptations.  Shut  out  from  the  world,  his  thoughts  find 
free  access  to  the  better  home  above;  denied  the  society  of 
men,  he  turns  to  God  for  sympathy  and  companionship.  It 
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has  been  said  "an  undevout  astronomer  is  mad,"  but  a  sad- 
der instance  of  misapplied  experience  and  misused  advan- 
tages is,  I  think,  seen  in  the  deaf-mute,  who  living  in  the 
midst  of  his  incomparable  moral  and  spiritual  opportunities, 
glories  in  being  irreligious  and  a  contemner  of  sacred  things. 

Few  writers  present  the  truths  of  sacred  theology  in  a 
more  attractive  and  perspicuous  light  than  Dr.  Kitto,  whose 
ears  from  childhood  were  sealed  to  all  glad  sounds  of  earth. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  much  of  his  recognized  excellence  as  a 
commentator  on  the  Bible, — his  profound  insight  into  mys- 
teries that  others  fail  to  elucidate,  his  familarity  with  the 
deep  religious  aspirations  of  human  nature,  and  his  power 
of  impressing  his  earnest  views  and  convictions  upon  the 
heart, — are  the  fruits  of  his  own  peculiar  personal  experience. 
The  same  clearness  of  thought,  strength  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing, and  consequent  power  of  stirring  religious  sentiment 
mark  the  work  of  the  gifted  mute  authoress  who  wrote  un- 
der the  name  of  "  Charlotte  Elizabeth," — writings  which  are 
acknowledged  to  be  among  the  best  of  their  kind  in  English 
literature. 

Dr.  Kitto  is  not  the  only  instance  of  individuals  of  his  class 
rising  to  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  learned  professions. 
Some,  like  Lowe  in  England,  and  the  two  Canadian  brothers 
have  successfully  proved  their  ability  to  grasp  and  apply  in 
practice  the  abstruse  technicalities  of  the  law;  and  others 
beside  "  Charlotte  Elizabeth,"  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned our  own  James  Nack,  and  Pelissier  and  Berthier  of 
France,  occupy  enviable  positions  in  the  world  of  letters. 

The  future,  with  the  advantages  of  the  higher  literary  and 
scientific  culture  that  the  present  offers,  has,  for  the  mute,  pos- 
sibilities of  success  and  distinction  far  beyond  anything 
achieved  in  the  past. 

And  the  fact,  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  loss  of  hearing 
and  speech  should  keep  one  out  of  the  three  professions — 
law,  medicine,  theology — or  at  least  prevent  one's  adopting 
them  with  any  great  hope  of  pecuniary  or  professional  suc- 
cess, is  not  an  unmitigated  misfortune;  it  may  even  be  a 
blessing — in  disguise.    The  ranks  of  these  professions  are 
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already  filled  to  excess,  and  the  future  promises  no  allevia- 
tion of  the  evil.  Daniel  Webster  is  said  to  have  replied  to 
the  remark  that  the  Temple  of  the  Law  was  over-crowded : 
"True,  but  not  in  the  upper  story."  In  fact,  multitudes  of 
men  enter  a  profession  who  have  no  natural  aptitude  for  it 
and  who  would  succeed  infinitely  better  in  some  other  and 
less  ambitious  occupation.  There  is  a  false  idea  abroad  that 
educated  men  will  fail  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  with  honor 
if  they  enlist  under  the  banner  of  labor.  The  sons  of  labor- 
ing men  are  continually  leaving  their  circle  for  that  of  the 
professions,  where  alone  they  fancy  they  can  reap  an  ade- 
quate return. for  the  cost  of  their  education.  Children  of 
wealthy  men  and  of  literary  men,  however  great  a  taste  they 
may  have  for  agriculture  or  mechanics,  prefer,  from  a  mis- 
taken idea  of  respectability,  to  appear  on  a  stage  where  they 
can  play  no  higher  rols  than  that  of  puppets.  They  seem  to 
hold  that  the  results  of  a  superior  education  can  better  be 
obtained  by  being  a  poor  lawyer  than  by  being  an  accom- 
plished agriculturist. 

Such  an  education,  aside  from  its  intrinsic  value,  is  as 
necessary,  however,  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  The  edu- 
cated laborer  finds  shorter  processes; — he  invents  and  im- 
proves machinery  to  lessen  time,  labor  and  expense.  He 
dignifies  labor  by  taking  it  out  of  the  arena  of  mere  muscle 
and  elevating  it  to  that  of  mind.  He  will  have  no  occasion 
to  regret  his  knowledge.  He  can  bring  it  to  bear  on  exi- 
gencies; lie  can  make  it  a  stepping  stone  to  still  further  im- 
provement and  greater  happiness. 

If  labor  is  thought  low,  it  is  because  a  larger  number  of 
well  educated,  intelligent  men  do  not  engage  in  it.  In  no 
country  is  labor  held  in  more  respect  than  in  Xew  England 
where  the  working-men  are  generally  so  superior  in  mental 
qualifications; — but  even  here  it  is  not  altogether  free  from 
the  stigma  affixed  to  it  in  less  enlightened  lands. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  apron  of  the  blacksmith  or  the 
frock  of  the  farmer  essentially  degrading  to  the  wearer.  The 
chemist  in  his  laboratory  or  the  surgeon  in  his  dissecting- 
room  is  not  so  cleanly  a  sight  as  either;  yet  the  world  does 
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not  think  the  less  highly  of  the  man  of  science  if  he  cannot 
pursue  his  investigations  in  spotless  linen  and  unstained 
broadcloth.  It  regards  him  as  a  jewel  that  can  go  through 
filth  and  come  out  with  value  undiminished  and  lustre  un- 
tarnished.   Knowledge  sanctifies  his  work. 

It  needs  an  equally  good  education  to  make  farming,  the 
trades  and  business  as  respectable  and  desirable  for  young* 
men  as  the  professions.  The  man  of  trained  intellect  who 
steps  in  among  the  sons  of  toil  putspiimself  to  work  for  the 
elevation  and  dignity  of  labor.  He  is  a  -  public  benefactorr 
and  the  world  is  the  better  for  his  presence.  But  there  are 
not  too  many  like  him.  The  educated  deaf-mute  is  wanted 
in  the  sphere  of  labor.  He  can  do  a  great  'work  there — ac- 
complishing more  by  the  dumb  eloquence  of  his  example 
iiian  all  the  cunning  logic  of  the  bar  or  the  thundering  de- 
clamation of  the  pulpit.  No,  let  not  the  dastf-mute  repiner 
even  if  over  the  doors  of  the  professions  he  fancies  that  he 
reads  "  no  admittance."  Rather  let  him  rejoice  that  he  can 
breathe  his  last  hours,  with  spirit  untroubled  by  visions  of 
patients  sent  to  their  last  account  by  crude  notions  of  ther- 
apeutics; of  families  beggared  of  worldly  substance  by  ill- 
digested  law ;  or  perchance  of  souls  led  astray  by  theologic- 
al error. 

Labor  is  a  means  of  instruction  almost  infinite  in  variety 
and  illimitable  in  extent.  Its  benefits  are  as  accessible  to  the 
deaf-mute  as  to  his  hearing  fellow- workman. 

"Knowledge"  said  Daniel  Webster,  "does  not  comprise  all 
"  that  is  contained  in  the  large  term  of  education.  The  feel- 
"  ings  are  to  be  disciplined;  the  passions  are  to  be  restrain- 
"  ed;  true  and  worthy  motives  are  to  be  inspired,  a  profound 
"  religious  feeling  is  to  be  instilled;  and  pure  morality  in- 
u  culcated  under  all  circumstances."  All  this  training  of  the 
character  may  be  gained  in  the  school  of  labor.  There  in- 
struction— physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual— is  ad- 
ministered. The  body  is  educated  up  to  the  highest  possible- 
degree  of  health,  and  strength;  and  these  blessings  are  pre- 
served by  a  constant  and  active  use  of  the  muscular  powers. 

Labor  fosters  close  observation  of  mind  and  necessitates 
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the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  and  the  skillful  application 
of  knowledge.  Every  day  the  laborer  learns  something 
new ;  thought  is  increased ;  the  man  is  elevated.  The  farmer 
must  watch  the  elements,  understand  the  nature  of  the  soil 
he  tills  and  of  the  plants  he  cultivates,  and  inform  himself 
of  the  dispositions  and  habits  of  the  animals  he  rears.  The 
sailor  and  fisherman  must  study  wind  and  tide,  sky  and  air, 
and  have  their  knowledge  ready  for  emergencies.  Not  only 
the  support  of  their  families  but  their  own  existence  may  be 
endangered,  if  the  lessons  of  observation  and  experience  are 
disregarded.  The  wise  man  sometimes  learns  more  in  this 
way  than  the  mere  book-worm  poring  over  his  dusty  folios; 
and  the  learned  pedant  finds  to  his  dismay  that  his  erudition 
is  no  match  for  the  homely  practical  wisdom  of  the  other. 

Labor  inculcates  justice  and  fair  dealing.  The  conscienr 
tious  laborer  strives  to  fulfill  his  obligations  to  his  employer. 
He  is  interested  in  making  the  best  possible  return  for  the 
remuneration  he  receives.  Labor  teaches  benevolence  and 
public  spirit.  The  working-man  is  toiling  for  others;  he  de- 
sires for  them  a  comfortable  home  and  a  law-abiding  neigh- 
borhood. 

Labor  conduces  to  devotion.  The  man  who  performs  his 
duties  to  himself  and  others,  will  hardly  fail  to  discharge 
those  due  to  his  Creator.  He  passes  much  of  his  time  under 
Heaven's  canopy.  Dwelling  thus  in  God's  temple,  the  glo- 
rious sun,  the  boundless  sky,  the  teeming  earth  speak  to  him 
of  a  Beneflcient  Providence. 

Labor,  however,  with  the  multifarious  benefits  that  it 
brings,  will  not  alone  accomplish  all  the  results  that  spring 
from  books  and  colleges.  The  reason  why  farmers  and  me- 
chanics have  not,  as  a  general  rule,  as  cultivated  minds  as 
lawyers  and  physicians,  is  the  absence,  in  their  youth,  of  an 
equally  thorough  education  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
They  have  not,  like  the  others,  had  the  benefit  of  colleges  for 
general  instruction  and  of  seminaries  for  special  training. 
Professional  men,  with  the  advantage  of  a  large  fund  of 
knowledge  and  of  fixed  habits  of  mental  discipline,  have  a 
great  start  in  the  race.    Were  their  competitors  to  have  as 
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perfect  a  preparation,  the  results  of  the  contest  would  be 
quite  different. 

The  harvest  to  be  gleaned  from  the  cultivated  fields  of 
Science  and  Literature  is  of  too  marked  importance  and  too 
permanent  value  to  be  neglected.  Gathered  into  his  mental 
store-house,  it  would  be  to  the  deaf-mute  a  source  of  plea- 
sure and  a  means  of  elevation  that  might  go  far  to  compen- 
sate him  for  his  deprivations.  A  thing  of  beauty  and  of 
joy,  it  would  enable  him  not  only  to  extend  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance  through  books 

"  With  the  fairy  tales  of  science  and  the  long  result  of  time," 
but  also  by  personal  contact  and  intercourse  with  the  most 
refined  and  intellectual  society  of  the  day. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  deaf-mute,  who  feels  within 
his  spirit  the  germs  of  better  things,  from  seeking  their  frui- 
tion. At  the  College  in  Washington,  which,  founded  within 
a  few  short  years,  has  already  entered  upon  an  assured  and 
prosperous  existence,  he  can  avail  himself  of  all  the  literary 
and  scientific  advantages  that  are  offered  to  the  most  ambi- 
tious youth  in  the  country.  When  he  has  engrafted  the 
liberal  culture  of  the  College  upon  the  mental  training  of 
the  mother-institution,  he  sees  before  him  a  future  bright 
with  the  promise  of  usefulness,  honor  and  influence. 

*•  To  the  graduates  of  the  College  "  says  President  Gallau- 
det,  whose  name  alone,  leaving  out  of  consideration  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  his  devotion  and  labors,  is  a  suffi- 
cient assurance  that  he  is  one  who  has  at  heart  the  welfare 
of  the  deaf-mute  community,  "to  the  graduates  of  the  Col- 
"  lege  are  opened  many  fields  of  effort  hitherto  unattainable 
"  to  deaf-mutes  as  a  class.  The  disability  of  deafness  inter- 
44  poses  no  obstacle  to  success  in  literary  and  scientific  pur- 
"  suits.  The  silent  voice  of  the  editor  and  author  may  reach 
''a  larger  audience  and  be  more  potent  for  good  than  the 
"  silvery  tongue  of  the  orator.  The  calm  eye  and  steady 
"  hand  of  the  astronomer  and  chemist  may  gather  as  much 
•"that  is  valuable  to  humanity  as  Ihe  quick  ear  of  the  doctor 
u  or  the  musician.    The  legal  lore  of  the  closet  is  often  of 
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"more  value  in  the  court -room  than  the  noisy  appeal  of  the? 
"advocate." 

In  speaking  of  the  importance  of  a  higher  culture  for 
deaf-mutes  President  Gallaudet  uses  the  following  words  r. 
"Minds  are  found,  in  the  large  number  of  this  class  brought 
"  under  instruction  in  the  country,  capable  of  the  highest 
"  development  and  thirsting  for  it,  conscious  of  their  own- 
"  needs.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for  these,  so  that  whatever 
"may  be  their  future  position  in  life  (whether  in  the  learned 
"professions,  or  in  the  mechanic  arts  or  agriculture)  they 
"may  become  better  men,  better  citizens — exerting  every- 
"  where  the  influence  of  educated  and  well  balanced  char- 
acters. It  is  that  they  may  stand  in  fair  competition  with 
"  the  more  favored  in  the  struggle  of  life,  in  whatever  posi- 
tion their  labors  may  fit  them  to  occupy.  It  is  to  set  aside 
"obstactes  only  partially  removed  by  any  less  thorough  sys- 
"  tern  of  instruction  that  they  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
"prove  for  themselves  what  they  can  do." 

In  considering  the  disabilities  under  which  the  mute  labors, 
both  friends  and  strangers  regard  the  moral  and  intellectual 
progress  he  makes  under  instruction  as  something  truly 
marvelous;  and  it  is  too  often  the  case  that,  satisfied  with 
the  encomiums  lavished  on  his  attainments,  he  relaxes  his 
efforts  when  he  bids  farewell  to  the  school-room,  fancying  he 
has  accomplished  enough.  At  the  same  time,  a  task  is  set 
before  him,  to  execute  which  revives  and  absorbs  all  his  en- 
thusiasm and  energy  in  a  new  direction.  He  is  called  upon 
to  provide  bread  for  himself  and  perhaps  for  others.  Every 
motive — duty,  affection,  self-respect,  ambition — urge  him  to 
master  all  the  details  and  niceties  of  his  occupation  and  gain, 
a  reputation  for  skill,  steadiness  and  industry.  After  the- 
exhausting  toil  of  the  day,  comes  the  natural  desire  for  rer 
pose  and  recreation ;  and  the  means  taken  to  gratify  this 
desire  are  not  always  wisely  chosen.  The  pipe,  the  pack 
of  cards,  the  idle  re  very,  the  aimless  or  worse  than  aimless 
street  lounge,  the  unprofitable  gossip  with  an  acquaintance: 
of  congenial  tastes,  conversation  being  carried  on  in  panto- - 
mime  sufficiently  graphic  but  with  so  much  iteration  and. 
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reiteration  as  to  arouse  suspicion  of  an  attempt  to  atone 
by  wealth  of  gesticulation  for  poverty  of  thought — these 
things  are  too  often  the  solace  of  his  leisure  moments.  In 
the  meantime  the  cultivation  of  his  intellectual  powers  is 
neglected.  In  the  fight  with  the  hydra-headed  powers  of 
darkness,  his  once-trenchant  blade  flashes  no  longer:  the 
sword  is  rusting  in  its  scabbard.  If,  after  pursuing  for  years 
such  a  course,  the  mute  awakes  to  a  realization  of  his  situa- 
tion, how  unavailing  are  his  regrets  for  the  past;  how  des- 
perate the  prospects  of  regaining  his  lost  opportunities  in 
the  future !  He  may  try  to  stifle  the  upbraiding  voice  of 
conscience  by  falling  back  upon  his  school-day  and  throw- 
ing the  blame  of  his  failure  in  life  upon  his  teachers  and 
their  system  of  instruction.  Possibly,  though  more  rarely, 
fee  may  charge  those  who  had  the  care  of  his  early  education 
wTith  culpable  indifference  to  his  welfare,  and  with  having 
been  actuated  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  solely  by 
motives  of  pecuniary  remuneration.  It  is  hopeless  to  rejoin 
to  such  a  person  that  the  pay  of  liberally  educated  men,  who 
engage  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  is  much  less  than 
that  they  might  receive  in  other  calling;  it  is  in  vain  to 
argue  that  even  were  his  teachers  so  unmindful  of  the  dic- 
tates of  duty  as  he  maintains,  it  affords  no  valid  justification 
for  his  own  indolence — no  extenuation  for  neglecting  his 
God-given  opportunities;  fact  and  argument  are  nothing  to 
one  who  seeks  to  drown  reproach  in  a  flood  of  self-apology 
and  recrimination.  * 

Every  deaf  mute  has  it  in  his  power  to  demonstrate  his 
capability  to  ascend  to  a  higher  grade  of  attainment;  al- 
though every  one  is  not  so  placed,  that,  in  order  to  prove  that 
ability,  he  can  betake  himself  to  academic  shades.  Advanced 
years,  family  necessities,  exigencies  of  business  and  other 
causes  may  have  the  effect  of  making  it  an  impracticable 
matter  to  gain  a  collegiate  education.  But  the  door  of  im- 
provement is  ever  open  to  the  mute;  progress  is  always  pos- 
sible— whatever  may  be  his  situation  in  life,  however  dis- 
couraging his  circumstances,  however  formidable  his  diffi- 
culties. 
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I  have  already  dwelt  on  the  manifold  advantages  of  the 
lot  of  the  mute  as  a  means  of  spiritual  and  mental  instruc- 
tion and  training;  I  have  particularized  in  the  same  connec- 
tion, though  not  as  fully  as  might  be  done,  the  vast  and 
varied  resources  of  Labor,  on  whose  muster-roll  is  enrolled 
the  name  of  almost  every  mute  in  the  educated  community. 

But  these  embrace  only  a  portion  of  the  instruments  that 
may  be  made  to  work  for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of 
the  ambitious  mute.  Conversation,  through  the  medium  of 
writing  or  the  manual  alphabet,  gives  ease  of  style  and  com- 
mand of  language.  It  informs  the  mind,  enlivens  the  spirits, 
awakens  the  dormant  social  sympathies,  and  elevates  the 
soul.  It  brings  the  mute  into  free  and  familiar  contact  wilh 
the  world,  where  the  friction  of  pleasant  social  intercourse 
wears  away  that  morbid  tendency  of  mind  and  disposition 
that  isolation  only  strengthens  and  confirms.  It  makes  him 
a  happy  and  sympathizing  partaker  in  the  interests  and  de- 
lights of  the  social  circle.  With  the  number  of  his  acquaint- 
ance multiplied,  his  possibilities  of  enjoyment  increased, 
there  arises  a  feeling  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance  as  he 
sees  himself  forming  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  ever  mov- 
ing army  of  humanity,  instead  of  being  a  forlorn  skulker  in 
the  rear. 

The  mute  has  access  to  books,  within  whose  covers  the  best 
thoughts  of  all  ages  are  preserved.  What  treasures — sources 
of  unalloyed  and  unceasing  delight — await  his  search  in  the 
enchanting  domain  of  poesy,  in  the  fascinating  creations  of 
fiction,  in  the  glowing  records  and  ever  shifting  scenes  of 
history,  in  the  marvelous  revelations  of  science,  in  the  allur- 
ing specu  tions  of  philosophy,  in  the  boundless  revelations 
of  natural  history,  and  in  the  sublime  truths  of  revealed  re- 
ligion !    He  can  say  with  Channing: 

'•No  matter  how  poor  I  am;  no  matter  though  the  pros- 
"  perous  of  my  own  time  w  I  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling. 
"  If  the  sacred  writers  will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode 
"  under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to 
"me  of  Paradise,  and  Shakespeare  to  open  to  me  the  worlds 
"of  imagination  and  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
"  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall 
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"  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companionship,  and  I  may 
"become  a  cultivated  man,  though  excluded  from  the  best 
"  society  of  the  place  where  I  live." 

The  mute,  who,  while  never  ignoring  the  due  importance 
of  physical  exercise,  gives  a  judicious  proportion  of  his  leisure 
moments  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind — devoting  them 
to  the  mastery  of  some  language  or  the  study  of  some  branch 
of  science, — and  who  manages  to  find  in  the  conversation 
of  associates  and  strangers,  in  the  circumstances  of  his  cal- 
ling, in  the  necessities  of  his  position,  and  even  in  the  very 
drawbacks  of  his  peculiar  lot,  means  of  instruction,  is  the 
possessor  of  never  failing  fountains  whose  crystal  waters  will 
swell  the  current  and  deepen  the  channel  of  improvement, 
until  the  stream  rolls  on — reviving,  enriching,  and  beautify- 
ing all  that  lies  in  its  course — a  noble  and  goodly  sight  for 
the  admiring  gaze  of  humanity. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  picture  of  a  deaf-mute  consci- 
entiously living  up  to  his  mission,  exerting  a  positive  and 
powerful  influence  in  the  world  by  his  silent  example,  en- 
couraging the  weary  and  nerving  the  strong  to  greater  effort, 
is  no  fancy-sketch,  no  Utopian  dream ;  but  one  in  which  is 
painted  in  true  colors  the  successful  struggles  of  many  an 
individual  among  the  number  of  those  laboring  under  the 
loss  of  hearing  and  speech. 

~No  man  possessing  every  advantage  can  afford  to  rest  on 
his  oar  in  the  boat-race  of  life.  He  will  inevitably  fall  be- 
low the  demands  of  the  occasion.  Still  less  can  a  deaf-mute 
afford  to  be  idle.  ISTot  in  this  way  can  he  accomplish  the 
full  scope  of  his  mission.  Shall  he  falter,  deluded  by  the 
promptings  of  self-satisfaction,  or  beguiled  by  the  smiles  of 
flattery  ?  Shall  his  course  resemble  that  of  the  meteor  which, 
starting  with  promise  of  increasing  brightness,  now  blazes 
resplendent  in  the  heavens,  but  anon  descends  to  earth — noth- 
ing but  a  dark  discolored  mass  of  useless  ore  ?  Shall  he  not 
rather  direct  his  flight  upward  and  rise  higher  and  higher 
until  he  shines  at  last  an  angel  of  light  in  the  perfect  day  I 
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A  BETTER  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTING  A  CLASS  OF 
BEGINNERS. 

BY  M.  L.  BROCK,  A.  M.,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 

As  each  Autumn  returns,  our  Institution  receives  a  large 
number  of  new  pupils.  The  older  members  of  the  school 
call  them  the  ignorant  class  :  a  name  certainly  not  inappro- 
priate when  we  consider  their  position  as  intellectual  beings. 
They  are  very  ignorant.  They  live  in  the  lowest  and  dark- 
est valleys  surrounding  that  "Hill  of  Science"  up  whose 
sides  we  propose  to  conduct  them. 

Now,  that  we  may  enter  upon  this,  most  emphatically,  up- 
hill work  of  their  instruction  with  any  reasonable  hope  of 
success,  we  must  first  inquire  into  their  condition  and  see 
what  foundation  there  is  upon  which  to  build.  We  must, 
also,  find  out  what  they  know  and  then  determine  how  this 
knowledge,  already  possessed,  may  be  used  in  imparting  more. 

They  are  brought  to  us  at  various  ages  ranging  from  eight 
to  twenty  years.  We  must  not  suppose  that  their  minds 
have  remained  dormant  up  to  the  time  of  their  coming  to 
school.  There  is  only  one  thing  wanting  to  make  many  of 
them  as  bright  as  any  children  in  the  land.  That  one  thing 
is  language.  The  rude,  self-acquired  gesture  language,  which 
they  use  infmaking  known  their  wants,  limits  their  conversa- 
tion to  a  very  small  number  of  topics  ;  and  even  upon  these 
they  may  entertain  very  incorrect  views.  Whether  they  can 
think  and  form  ideas  respecting  matters  upon  which  they 
cannot  converse  is  a  question  too  metaphysical  to  be  discuss- 
ed in  a  paper  of  this  kind. 

Their  powers  of  observation  are  generally  very  acute : 
developed  perhaps  more  than  in  speaking  children.  When 
examining  some  object  which  awakens  their  interest,  they 
often  manifest  great  curiosity  as  to  the  uses  of  those  minor 
parts  which  would  escape  the  notice  of  more  educated  per- 
sons. This  faculty,  in  the  mutes,  of  seeing  and  noting  eve- 
rything, is  almost,  if  not  quite  equalled  by  their  aptness  in 
imitating  forms.    But  this  may  be  considered  the  result  of 
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constant  practice.  Even  the  signs,  which  they  use  in  talk- 
ing, consist  merely  of  copies  of  motions  and  shapes.  All 
that  they  learn  up  to  the  time  of  entering  the  Institution  is 
from  imitiation.  Their  very  ideas  are  borrowed  from  sur- 
rounding objects  and  stored  away  by  memory  to  be  called  up 
whenever  occasion  may  demand. 

If  they  ever  link  their  thoughts  together  so  as  to  reason, 
either  from  cause  to  effect  or  from  effects  back  to  causes,  the 
process  is  so  strange  and  unnatural  as  to  be  as  incomprehensi- 
ble to  us  as  the  instinct  of  the  brutes.  A  speaking  child,  by 
association  with  intelligent  persons,  will,  without  effort,  imi- 
tate their  modes  of  thinking  as  much  as  their  methods  of  act- 
ing. In  fact  one  of  the  results  of  education  seems  to  be  to 
produce,  in  different  minds,  the  same  kind  of  channels  for  the 
flowing  of  ideas.  Give  two  men  similar  premises  and  we  ex- 
pect them  to  come  to  similar  conclusions.  Two  persons,  with 
cultivated  minds  may  be  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  conver- 
sation, a  pause  of  a  moment  may  occur,  and  then  one  of  them 
may  begin  talking  on  an  entirely  different  theme ;  yet  even  if 
it  be  not  suggested  by  some  outward  object,  his  companion 
can,  almost  invariably  replace  the  missing  links  and  discover 
the  connection  between  the  two  subjects.  But  the  reasoning 
of  the  uneducated  deaf-mute,  whatever  his  methods  may  be,  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  rules  which  belong  to  a  higher  edu- 
cation, and,  consequently  forms  no  fulcrum  upon  which  his 
teacher  may  place  a  lever  to  move  the  mind.  He  is  prevent- 
ed by  his  infirmity  from  hearing  people  talk,  does  not  under- 
stand their  mental  operations  and  therefore  cannot  imitate 
them.  His  ideas  seem  to  come  at  random  and  often  without 
any  connection  ;  while  his  mind  is  as  destitute  of  channels  as 
a  level  floor.  This  is  proved  in  the  letters  of  some  of  the 
older  pupils,  in  which  their  parents  are  informed,  about  every 
fourth  sentence,  that  they  are  expected  to  "  write  a  letter 
soon."  The  intervening  sentences  are  usually  to  the  effect 
that  "Dr.  Gillet  is  principal  of  this  Institution,''  "all  the 
pupils  are  well,  but  some  boys  and  girls  are  sick,*'  and  "  all 
the  pupils  will  go  home  in  June."  All  very  interesting  in- 
formation so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  becoming  rather  stale  by 
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being  repeated  too  often  in  the  same  letter.  So  far  as  we 
can  see,  the  whole  production  is  merely  an  effort  of  the  mem- 
ory. 

"We  may  then  safely  put  down  the  following  three  points 
as  a  foundation  on  which  the  first  part  of  a  deaf-mute's  educa- 
tion must  be  built.  First,  an  acute  observation ;  second, 
great  aptitude  for  imitating  forms ;  and,  third,  a  retentive 
memory. 

Upon  these  the  teacher  must  begin  operations  ;  bearing  in 
mind,  however,  that  his  work  for  the  present  is  to  teach  lan- 
guage ;  to  train  those  under  his  care  to  express  themselves  in 
writing  instead  of  signs.  How  this  can  be  best  accomplish- 
ed so  as  to  save  time  and  promote  accuracy  is  the  all  impor- 
tant question. 

By  reference  to  the  last  report  of  this  Institution,  we  find 
that  the  Principal  has  stated :  "  The  art  of  teaching  the 
deaf  and  dumb  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the  best  methods  of 
their  instruction  are  still  matters  of  controversy  and  will  pro- 
bably so  remain  for  years  to  come."  This  is  undoubtedly 
true.  Controversy  will  only  cease  when  perfection  is  attain, 
ed.  Perfection  can  only  be  arrived  at  through  long  and  pa- 
tient experiment.  It  is  encouraging  however  to  know  that 
the  results  of  these  investigations  are  not  limited  to  the  un- 
fortunate. They  extend  to  the  cause  of  education  at  large. 
It  is  a  fact  capable  of  proof  that  some  of  the  most  improved, 
methods  of  teaching  employed  in  our  common  schools  have 
been  evolved  in  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  And 
such  men  as  Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  Jacobs  and  others,  who  have  la- 
bored so  zealously  and  efficiently  in  this  field  deserve  not 
only  the  thanks  of  the  mute,  but  the  nation's  gratitude.  For 
if  an  enlightened  Christian  philanthropy  no  longer  demand- 
ed the  establishment  and  support  of  these  Institutions,  even 
then  the  State  would  suffer  loss  by  having  them  swept  away. 
We  have  to  deal  with  mind  in  a  very  crude  condition  and 
are  compelled  to  develop  the  most  natural  methods  of  pre- 
senting truth,  consequently  our  modes  of  teaching  are  found 
to  be  among  the  best  for  all  classes  of  children.  If  there  be* 
instructors  who  do  these  things  better  than  we,  they  will  be? 
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found — not  in  our  Colleges  with  their  traditional  forms  and 
blind  attachment  to  old  ideas,  where  art  has  smothered  nat- 
ure and  languages  already  dead  are  again  murdered  but  sel- 
dom mastered,  by  being  studied  backwards — but  they  will  be 
found  laboring  with  a  still  lower  grade  of  intellect  in  those 
recently  founded  schools  for  the  education  of  idiots. 

In  the  absence  of  revelation,  man  can  find  no  better  guide 
than  nature.  This  is  especially  true  in  matters  pertaining 
to  education.  The  teacher  must  endeavor  to  find  the  most 
natural  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  resting  assured 
that  they  are  the  best.  Just  in  the  proportion  that  he  fails 
of  finding  these  will  he  fail  of  success. 

This  then  must  be  the  object,  ever  kept  in  view,  by  one 
who  takes  a  class  of  beginners.  He  needs  very  few  artificial 
aids.  Some  pictures  of  well-known  objects  and  the  school- 
room furniture  are  all  the  books  required.  No  child,  wheth- 
er speaking  or  mute,  can  understand  the  use  of  a  letter,  con- 
sequently no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  trying  to  teach  the 
alphabet.  With  speaking  children  just  learning  to  read,  the 
word  method  may  be  the  best,  because  they  use  words  in 
talking.  It  is  the  natural  process  by  which  they  impart  and 
receive  ideas.  But  words  and  methods  are  alike  mysteries 
to  the  mute.  His  signs  represent  ideas  complete  in  them- 
selves, not  elementary  parts  and  sounds.  The  first  thing 
then  to  be  placed  before  the  class  should  be  a  full  simple 
sentence.  It  should  be  the  written  expression  for  some  very 
familiar  occurrence,  and  one  which  they  can  easily  render 
into  signs.  They  should  be  required  to  write  it  on  the  slate 
immediately.  The  mind  must  understand  the  expression, 
the  eye  take  in  the  shape,  the  hand,  not  the  tongue,  must 
imitate,  and  the  memory  must  retain  it. 

This  will  seem  to  be  a  work  too  difficult  for  young  minds; 
yet  it  is  neither  so  laborious  or  unnatural  as  the  old  dull 
operation  of  first  mastering  the  alphabet.  It  has  been  prov- 
ed by  experiment  in  this  Institution  that  a  class  will  learn 
twenty-six  sentences  more  easily  than  twenty-six  letters. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  "  the  Synopsis  of  Primary  Lessons  for  the 
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Deaf  and  Dumb"  given  in  the  proceedings  of  the  fifth  Con- 
vention, says,  "  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  teach  him  (the  mute) 
the  small  letters  only,  he  will  acquire  the  capitals  as  he  pro- 
gresses, without  any  labor."  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, but  let  us  go  farther.  Let  us  teach  him  sentences 
and  he  will  then  learn  the  use  of  both  letters  and  words. 

The  sentence  is  the  normal  condition  of  language.  The 
most  simple  idea  formed  in  the  chambers  of  the  brain  when 
dressed  for  expression  will  be  found  wearing,  at  least,  the 
subject  and  predicate,  and  most  generally  the  object. 

Now  the  sign  language  in  its  most  improved  state  is  very 
elliptical;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  a  literal  translation  in*o 
English  will  not  make  even  respectable  nonsense.  This  is 
the  case  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  rude  pantomime 
used  by  our  pupils  on  first  entering  school,  consequently  to 
judge  of  their  mental  operations  by  any  such  close  interpre- 
tations would  be  very  unjust.  Full  sentences  must  be  the 
representatives  of  their  ideas. 

I  once  had  occasion  to  ask  a  group  of  boys  who  were 
standing  idle,  when  they  ought  to  have  been  at  work,  what 
employment  had  been  assigned  them.  They  all  very  readily 
gave  the  desired  information  except  one  who  was  a  recent 
arrival.  He,  after  some  hesitation,  made  the  shape  of  a  horn 
with  a  motion  of  hooking.  His  true  meaning,  which  could 
only  be  arrived  at  in  connection  with  the  question  asked 
and  answers  given  by  the  others,  was,  "  I  take  care  of  the 
cattle."  If  I  had  then  made  the  same  gestures,  written  out 
the  sentence  and  had  him  copy  it  a  few  times,  be  would 
thenceforth  have  been  able  to  tell  in  writing  what  his  em- 
ployment was  out  of  school-hours.  And  he  would  have  un- 
derstood the  true  import  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  though 
he  had  been  at  school  only  a  few  days,  and  knew  but  very 
few  letters  of  the  alphabet.  This,  however,  is  an  exceptional 
instance.  Their  language  is  not  usually  so  meagre.  What 
I  wish  to  show  by  this  is;  that  the  teacher  must  go  to  the 
pupils  for  ideas,  must  find  out  what  they  mean  by  their  mo- 
tions, and  then  give  them  the  same  meaning  expressed  in 
the  very  best  of  written  English.    If  possible  have  them 
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communicating  with  each  other  in  writing  the  very  first  day 
at  school.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  having  them 
translate  their  own  signs.  If  we  would  pay  more  attention 
to  this  mode  of  conversation,  introduce  it  early  and  rigidly, 
adhere  to  it  throughout  the  course,  we  would  not  be  so  cha- 
grined by  having  a  large  proportion  of  our  pupils  leave  the 
Institution  incapable  of  correctly  using  the  idioms  of  our 
language. 

I  am  aware  that  there  may  be  objections  urged  to  the  sen- 
tence method  of  teaching.  One  of  the  first  will  be;  that  it 
introduces  all  the  parts  of  speech  immediately,  and  will  pro- 
duce confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  learner.  But  this  objec- 
tion is  founded  on  an  error.  The  child  has  no  business  to 
meddle  with  the  "parts  of  speech"  or  anything  else  as 
taught  in  our  common  school  grammars.  If  his  idea  require 
the  pronoun  me  in  his  first  sentence,  let  him  have  it.  Is  it 
not  to  him,  as  to  each  one  of  us,  the  most  important  word 
in  the  English  language  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  first  sounds 
intelligibly  uttered  by  the  young  prattler  ?  Nothing  can  be 
more  unnatural  than  the  old  plan  of  dividing  words  into 
classes  and  then  teaching  them  separately.  Grammar  was 
made  to  fit  language,  and  not  language  for  grammar. 

Ths  fondness  which  we  all,  more  or  less,  manifest  for  what 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  every  rule  of  common  sense,  is  the 
result,  not  of  investigation,  but  of  a  filial  attachment  to  the 
old  high  school  and  college  curriculum,  where  we  studied 
first  the  grammar,  then  the  vocabulary,  followed  by  trans- 
lating into  English,  and  lastly  the  forming  Greek  and  Latin 
sentences.  And  though  many  of  us  left  our  Alma  Mater, 
after  from  four  to  six  years'  hard  study,  innocent  of  having 
mastered  these  languages;  yet  we  deem  any  departure  from 
the  time  honored  regime  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  fifth 
commandment,  and  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  cutting  short 
of  our  influence. 

Another  objection  to  this  method  will  be;  that  it  requires 
the  teacher  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sign  lan- 
guage, so  that  he  may  be  able  to  translate  the  crude  signs 
of  his  pupils;  whereas  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have 
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about  half  the  beginning  classes  taught  by  beginning  teach- 
ers who  know  as  little  of  the  meaning  of  these  wild  gesti- 
culations as  their  pupils  do  of  written  characters.  Now,  if 
this  method  will  only  succeed  in  breaking  up  this  pernicious, 
practice,  it  will  have  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  good 
for  the  unfortunate  children  of  silence.  The  position  of  in- 
structor of  the  beginning  class  should  be  considered,  as  it 
really  is,  the  post  of  honor  in  our  Institutions.  To  that  work 
should  be  assigned  the  best  talent  and  largest  experience 
contained  in  the  Faculty.  The  common  error  just  at  this 
point  has  contributed  largely  to  the  failures  which  disgrace 
our  schools.  The  first  impressions  made  upon  the  minds  of 
these  children  are  the  most  lasting.  And  no  teacher,  wTho 
has  been  engaged  in  this  profession  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  has  failed  to  realize  that  mistakes,  either 
learned  or  allowed  to  go  uncorrected  during  the  first  year, 
are  the  most  difficult  to  eradicate.  Our  novitiates,  who  com&] 
fresh  from  Academies  and  Colleges,  should  be  assigned  more 
advanced  classes,  where  the  mode  of  instruction  ismorelike-j 
that  of  our  common  schools,  and  where  the  fewer  signs  used] 
the  better. 

But  after  all,  the  main  objection  will  be;  that  the  sentence] 
is  too  heavy,  and  if  the  pupils  do  learn  it,  it  will  only  be  as] 
the  parrot  learns  to  talk.  The  best  refutation  that  I  can] 
give  to  this  is  to  relate  a  little  of  my  own  experience. 

A  few  years  ago,  after  having  graduated  my  class  in  June, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  term  I  was  permitted  to  take- 
charge  of  the  beginning  class  for  a  few  weeks  until  the^ 
school  should  be  reorganized.  I  still  retained  great  reverJ 
ence  for  the  old  methods  of  instruction.  Letters,  thought  IJ 
are  the  foundation  of  written  language,  therefore  it  is  evi-j 
dent,  that,  letters  must  be  first  learned.  I,  however,  deter-J 
mined  not  to  spend  time  in  trying  to  master  the  whole  on 
the  alphabet,  but  wished  to  pass  to  words  and  then  to  sen-j 
tences  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Acting  on  this  idea  the  first] 
thing  I  did  on  entering  the  school-room,  the  morning  of  the] 
first  day,  was  to  playfully  make  a  dash  at  a  little  fellow's 
face  and  triumphantly  bear  ofF  his  nose  represented  by  mjl 
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thumb  between  the  first  and  second  fingers.  The  example 
was  contagious.  Every  boy  became  suddenly  enamored  of 
his  neighbors  nose.  They  had  learned  that  movement  at 
home.  It  was  an  old  play.  But  that  is  our  sign  for  the  let- 
ter t.  So  they  wrote  t  as  I  did  on  the  large  slates  and  never 
forgot  it;  though  they  never  knew  what  it  meant.  While  I 
kept  the  class,  I  could  never  write  that  letter  without  some 
boy  trying  to  take  some  other  boy's  nose.  And  I  suppose, 
that  for  as  much  as  a  year  the  members  of  that  class  thought 
t  was  the  written  expression  for  pulling  the  nose.  The  next 
thing  I  did,  was  to  make  the  sign  for  the  letter  c,  have  them 
make  it  and  write  it ;  but  c  was  hard  to  learn.  There  was  no 
interesting  association  to  attract  attention  and  aid  the  mem- 
ory. The  letter  a  was  equally  unintelligible,  but  finally 
mastered.  By  the  close  of  the  first  day  the  whole  class 
could  write  the  word  cat,  make  the  sign  for  the  animal  and 
know  what  it  meant,  at  least  when  aided  by  a  large  picture. 
On  coming  together  the  next  morning,  I  examined  my  lot 
of  pictures  with  a  view  to  finding  some  animal  whose  ap- 
pearance should  be  as  familiar  as  that  of  the  cat,  and  whose 
name  should  contain  nearly  the  same  letters.  The  rat  filled 
these  conditions.  Only  one  new  letter  to  learn.  That  was 
considered  thoroughly  mastered  after  a  siege  of  about  two 
hours.  Then  the  picture  of  the  rat  was  placed  along  with 
that  of  the  cat  on  the  frame  of  the  large  slate.  The  first  at 
the  right  hand  corner,  the  latter  at  the  left,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  looking  at  her  intended  victim. 

No  sooner  was  this  arrangement  made,  than  one  little  fel- 
low said  in  very  expressive  signs,  that  the  cat  would  eat  the 
rat.  It  was  something  that  he  had  often  seen  occur.  Here 
then  was  the  verb  we  wanted.  We  soon  learned  the  new 
letters  e  and  s  and  then  I  wrote  out  the  full  sentence,  "A  cat 
eats  a  rat.  This  closed  the  second  day.  Next  morning,  on 
review,  I  found  that  the  whole  class  would  write  out  the  sen- 
tence from  signs  more  readily  than  any  word  or  letter,  except 
tf  which  helped  to  compose  it.  Their  countenances  showed 
that  they  understood  the  expression.  They  could  write  it 
to  each  other  and  then  make  signs  for  it.    They  seemed  to 
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realize  that  their  method  of  communication  by  gesture  was 
riot  the  only  one,  after  all,  which  they  could  use ;  but  that 
those  white  characters  on  the  board  meant  something  very 
much  like  talking.  They  did,  however,  take  a  greater  in- 
terest in  the  letter  t  than  they  did  in  the  full  sentence.  But 
this  resulted  from  the  fact  that  they,  like  many  older  persons,, 
were  glad  of  any  excuse  which  would  allow  them  to  pull  a 
neighbor's  nose. 

I  then  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  my  improved 
method,  for  an  improvement  on  the  old  it  certainly  was, 
amounted  to  relatively  nothing.  It  was  about  as  sensible  as 
if  one  should  try  to  aid  a  boy's  comprehension  of  the  shape- 
and  uses  of  a  house,  by  first  whipping  him  with  a  shingle 
and  then  showing  him  a  brick  and  a  nail.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  he  should  receive  an  incorrect  impression  as  to 
the  use  of  the  shingle,  while  the  brick  and  the  nail  would, 
in  all  probability,  suggest  nothing  to  his  mind.  How  much 
more  reasonable  to  let  him  examine  a  house  as  a  whole,  finish- 
ed and  complete,  and  there  learn  the  use  of  tliematerials  em- 
ployed in  its  construction.  This  he  would  easily  do,  requiring 
little  if  any  assistance.  Then  he  would  retain  in  his  mind 
the  shape  of  the  house  with  its  windows,  doors  and  chim- 
neys more  easily  than  the  form  of  any  of  its  unattractive 
parts.  But  if  permitted  to  examine  many  buildings  his  atten- 
tion would  be  awakened  to  the  uses  of  these  parts  by  seeing 
them  occupy  different  positions  in  different  structures. 

In  like  manner,  it  were  far  better  to  give  the  learner  sen- 
tences, containing  interesting  ideas,  and  let  him  there  leam 
the  uses  and  meaning  of  words  and  letters,  than  to  cause  him 
a  disgust  and  hatred  for  schools  and  learning,  by  compelling 
him  to  con  over  a  lot  of  dry  unintelligible  elementary  char- 
acters. It  is  a  cruel  mercy  which  administers  language  to 
young  minds  in  homeopathic  doses. 

The  eye  can  see  a  full  sentence  just  as  easily  as  one  word 
or  one  letter.    If  that  sentence  be  the  expression  for  some 
familiar  idea,  the  mind  can  more  easily  comprehend  it  than 
any  of  its  separate  parts;  and  of  course  whatever  is  best  un- 
derstood is  most  easily  remembered. 
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It  requires  the  education  and  scientific  knowledge  of  our 
best  naturalists  to  take  a  tooth,  and  from  that  determine  the 
shape,  size  and  habits  of  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged  ; 
though  a  man  of  very  ordinary  attainments  can  decide  what 
kind  of  teeth  ought  to  be  in  the  jaw  when  he  sees  the  ani- 
mal engaged  in  eating.  The  synthetic  is  the  most  unnatural 
of  all  processes  of  reasoning ;  yet  it  is  the  one  by  which  too 
many  teachers  expect  children  to  acquire  language.  Against 
this  tyranny  the  pupil  may  not  rebel.  He  may  prefer  nature 
to  art ;  but  must  not  set  up  his  wishes  against  the  superior 
wisdom  of  his  instructors.  The  right  to  show  a  distaste  for 
things  not  understood  is  granted  only  to  infants,  and  even 
they  are  often  driven  to  half-way  submission.  I  suppose 
every  one  has  noticed  how  stupidly  and  carelessly  a  child, 
just  learning  to  talk,  will  follow  a  person  through  every  word 
of  a  sentence,  and  only  seem  to  grasp  the  idea  when  the  last 
word  is  repeated.  Then  the  countenance  will  brighten  and 
perhaps  he  will  repeat  the  sentence  over  two  or  three  times 
very  rapidly  and  with  surprising  energy.  This  shows  that 
children  like  to  say  what  they  understand,  and  so  will  deaf- 
mutes  find  a  pleasure  in  writing  a  sentence  the  meaning  of 
which  they  fully  comprehend.  They  are  not,  however,  go- 
ing to  be  satisfied  with  the  dry  bones- of  language  thrown  to 
them  one  at  a  time. 

I  know  that  it  is  often  stated  that  the  acquired  power  of 
writing  the  names  of  objects  is,  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  child,  a 
source  of  great  joy — it  opens  to  his  mind  a  new  world.  This 
is  true  to  some  extent.  At  first  it  is  novel,  but  he  soon  be- 
comes tried  of  almost  every  name  but  his  own  ;  that  has  such 
an  intimate  connection  with  himself  that  it  cannot  grow  old. 
If  the  others  be  not  made  to  form  new  and  entertaining 
combinations,  they  will  soon  lose  their  interest.  There  must 
be  some  action  among  them,  and  verbs  are  to  be  called  to 
their  aid. 

Children's  minds  prefer  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  And 
in  this  they  only  resemble  the  older  members  of  the  human 
family.  We  all  find  pleasure  in  looking  at  a  cage  with  a 
bird  in  it,  though  we  should  feel  considerable  disgust  at  any 
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one  who  should  expect  us  to  go  into  ecstacies  over  a  stray 
feather  or  a  bit  of  wire. 

Were  I  now  called  upon  to  take  a  new  class,  I  would  not 
begin  with  t  or  with  cat.  If  I  wished  to  use  the  sentence 
before  referred  to,  I  should  take  the  two  animals  to  the  school- 
room, and  have  the  eating  operation  performed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  pupils.  I  should  watch  for  their  signs,  and  then 
give  them  the  same  idea  in  writing.  I  should  make  sure  that 
they  understood  the  written  expression,  and  this  should  be 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  their 
minds.  Then,  when  sent  to  the  board,  their  interest  would 
not  allow  them  to  be  content  with  copying  the  sentence  once, 
but  they  would  write  it  again  and  again  of  their  own  accord. 
And  it  would  not  be  long  before  that  interesting  piece  of  in- 
formation would  be  heralded  abroad,  by  being  represented  in 
lar<  e  letters  on  every  out-building  surrounding  the  Institu- 
tion. It  would  never  forgotten.  The  great  cause  of  forgetful- 
ness,  is  a  want  of  interest  at  the  time  of  learning  the  lesson. 
We  complain  of  evanescent  impressions  when  in  fact  there 
were  no  impressions  made.  To  a  new  class  who  do  not  know 
why  they  came  to  school,  or  why  they  should  try  to  acquire 
an  education,  the  teacher  must  supply  the  incentive.  The 
mode  of  doing  this  is  not  a  subject  for  rules.  It  must  be  the 
out  growth  of  his  own  common  sense  and  ingenuity.  To 
borrow  a  figure  from  the  printing  office ;  if  interest  be  made 
to  ink  the  dull  form  of  the  lesson,  the  impression  on  memory's 
sheet  will  be  lasting.  But  if  the  instructor  fail  to  impart  this 
-  he  must  not  be  astonished  if  he  finds  no  impression  made. 
A  child,  when  learning  to  sing,  is  encouraged  to  warble  the 
simple  air  fitted  to  words,  the  sentiment  of  which  very  much 
increases  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  exercise.  If 
this  ornamental  branch  of  his  education  is  to  be  improved, 
vocalizing  cadenzas  and  trills  are  introduced ;  but  not  until 
he  can  comprehend  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  train- 
ing. Suppose  he  should  be  compelled  to  spend  his  precious 
play  time  in  learning  the  names  of  notes,  running  the  gamut 
and  producing  only  the  elementary  sounds,  would  it  not  re- 
sult in  developing  a  distaste  for  music  ? 

Xow,  shape  is  to  the  eye  of  the  mute  what  sound  is  to  the 
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open  ear,  and  upon  his  acquirement  of  written  language 
must  depend  both  his  happiness  and  usefulness :  consequently 
no  effort  should  be  spared  to  so  present  this  to  his  mind  that 
his  intellect  may  never  pall  while  in  the  pursuit.  This  can 
only  be  best  accomplished,  by  having  him  practice  giving 
expression  to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  The  written 
characters  are  thus  made  to  assume  a  personal  relation  to 
himself.  They  are  the  clothing  of  his  own  ideas,  and  his  par- 
ental regard  will  induce  him  to  see  to  it  that  every  part  oc- 
cupies its  proper  place.  His  eye  will  soon  learn  to  detect  an 
error,  either  in  the  position  or  spelling  of  a  word,  as  easily  as 
the  ear  discovers  a  discord.  And  by  this  means  he  will  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  shapes  and  meaning 
of  words,  and  eventually  with  the  signs  for,  and  offices  per- 
formed by  every  letter  in  the  alphabet. 

Perfection,  however,  is  not  claimed  for  this  method.  It  is 
only  asserted  to  be  superior  to  the  old  system  of  instruction  ; 
in  which  the  pupil  began  by  learning  the  alphabet  followed 
by  a  long  vocabulary  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  then  verbs, 
and  when  at  last,  he  was  called  upon  to  write  a  sentence  it 
was  not  his  own,  but  was  either  given  by  the  teacher  or  tak- 
en from  a  book.  This  superiority  claimed  consists  in  its  be- 
ing more  natural.  It  will  certainly  tend  to  do  away  with 
that  constant  complaint  of  every  instructor  of  deaf-mutes 
"  my  pupils  will  not  think."  And  may  we  not  hope  that  it 
will  also  remove  the  cause  of  that  mortification,  which  we  so 
often  feel,  as  we  see  many  of  our  pupils  taking  final  leave 
of  the  school  and  yet  incapable  of  keeping  up  a  conversa- 
tion in  correctly  written  language. 


THE  IXSTITUTIOXS  SINCE  IX  1861.— Continued. 

THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION. 

This  Institution,  the  second  in  date  of  American  Institu- 
tions, and  for  several  years  past,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  was  incorporated  April  15,  1817  and  opened  as  a 
day  school,  May,  1818,  soon,  however,  receiving  pupils  from 
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a  distance,  who  were  boarded  for  the  first  eleven  years  in 
hired  houses.  "Within  a  few  months,  it  was  taken  under  the 
patronage  of  the  State ;  a  patronage  carefully  guarded  and 
limited  at  first,  but  latterly  as  liberal  as  that  of  any  other 
government  to  the  just  claims  of  its  deaf  and  dumb  children. 
The  State  provides  for  the  education  of  all  deaf-mutes,  with- 
out restriction  as  to  number,  whose  families  are  not  able  to 
defray  the  cost  of  their  education,  on  their  reaching  the  age 
of  twelve.  The  regular  term  is  eight  years,  with  three  years 
more  for  such  as  are  judged  worthy  of  the  privileges  of  the 
High  Class.  And  since  1863,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  and 
the  supervisors  of  the  counties  have  been  authorized  to  place 
in  the  Institution,  at  the  expense  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties, deaf-mute  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve, 
whose  "  health,  morals  or  comfort  may  be  endangered  or  not 
properly  cared  for,"  at  home.  Under  this  law,  many  chil- 
dren, as  young,  in  some  instances,  as  six  or  seven  years,  have 
been  placed  in  the  Institution,  thus  considerably  increasing 
the  number  of  pupils.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  policy 
of  sending  such  small  children  to  a  boarding-school,  in  cases 
where  they  can  be  properly  cared  for  at  home,  especially  if 
their  homes  are  in  the  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Institution  is  the  best  place  for  the  deaf-mute  children  of  the 
poorer  class  in  the  towns  and  cities,  who  are  exposed  to  so 
many  evil  associations  and  other  dangers  in  the  streets. 

The  growth  of  the  Institution  in  numbers  has  been  re- 
markable. When  Dr.  Peettook  charge  of  it,  as  principal  in 
February,  1S31,  the  number  of  pupils  was  about  eighty. 
When  it  was  removed  from  the  old  buildings  in  Fiftieth 
Street,  occupied  by  the  Institution  from  April,  1829,  to  De- 
cember, 1856,  now  occupied  by  Columbia  College,  the  num- 
ber exceeded  three  hundred.  When,  a  year  ago.  Dr.  Peet 
retired  from  the  oifice  he  had  filled  for  nearly  thirty-six  years, 
there  were  more  than  four  hundred  pupils.  The  present  num- 
ber exceeds  four  hundred  and  fifty,  with  the  prospect  of  a  con- 
siderable increase  during  the  present  term.  The  time  can- 
not be  remote  when  we  shall  count  full  five  hundred  pupils. 

A  brief  description  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  Annals  for  January,  1854,  (Yol.  VI,  No.  2.)  A 
brief  Historical  Sketch,  copied  from  the  American  Journal 
of  Education,  is  contained  in  the  Annals  for  July,  1857, 
(Vol.  IX,  p.  168,)  an  article  which  brings  its  history  down 
to  its  establishment  on  its  new  site  in  December,  1856. 

From  this  sketch,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  pupils  ad- 
mitted into  the  Institution  from  May,  1818,  to  December  31, 
1856,  a  period  of  over  thirty-eight  years,  was  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty -seven,  of  whom  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  then  remained  under  instruction. 

In  the  eleven  years — from  December  31, 1856,  to  December 
31, 1867, — the  whole  number  of  admissions  was  six  hundred 
and  ninety-one.  Deducting  forty-six  re-admissions,  the  net 
number  of  admissions  was  six  hundred  and  forty-five,  giving- 
a  total  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  deaf- 
mutes  admitted  into  the  Institution  from  the  beginning.  The 
admissions  of  the  present  year  will  increase  that  total  to  over 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty.  For  the  five  years, 
1863  to  1867  inclusive,  the  annual  average  of  admissions  ha& 
been  seventy-four. 

The  Report  of  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Day,  the  agent  sent  by 
this  Institution  to  examine  some  of  the  articulating  schools 
of  Europe,  annexed  to  our  Forty-Second  Annual  Report,  is 
reviewed,  at  some  length,  in  the  Annals  for  June,  1861.  (Vol. 
XIII,  p.  86.) 

The  reports  of  the  Principal  annexed  to  the  44th,  46th  and 
49th  Reports,  embrace  valuable  statistical  tables. 

Among  the  documents  annexed  to  the  last  Annual  Report 
(the  49th)  is  a  Historical  Sketch  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  B.  R.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  and  "the  Semi- 
centennial Address  "  by  the  late  venerable  Principal,  Harvey 
P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  both  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  a  semi- 
centennial celebration  at  the  close  of  the  academical  year  in 
June.  In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote 
a  few  paragraphs  from  the  closing  part  of  this  address,  as  a 
sample  of  its  style  and  spirit. 

"  Standing  forth  at  this  annual  solemnity,  as  the  Principal 
of  the  Institution,  for  the  last  time,  you  will  indulge  me  in  a 
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few  closing  words  of  acknowledgment  and  of  counsel.  As  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors,  as  the  executive  head  of 
the  Institution,  for  much  of  the  time  as  the  actual  teacher  of 
one  of  the  classes,  as  the  author  of  the  books  used  in  the 
school,  I  have  given  to  the  Institution  the  zealous  labors  of 
my  best  years,  and  have  devoted  to  its  interests  whatever  of 
energy,  of  natural  gifts  and  of  social  influence  have  been  en- 
trusted to  me.  I  have  been,  for  the^most  part,  fortunate  in 
ray  associates ;  particularly  fortunate  in  the  co-operation  of 
an  enlightened  board  of  directors. 

The  presence  here  to-day  of  those  whose  aid  was  so  valua- 
ble in  past  years,  awakens  pleasant  memories  and  glowing 
feelings.  When  men  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  difficulties 
disappear,  and  on  the  heights  thus  won,  we  meet  in  after 
years  to  congratulate  each  other,  as  we  recall  our  struggle 
and  our  success. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Directors :  you  will  permit  me 
to  remind  you,  as  the  counsel  of  age  and  experience,  that  the 
gentleman  selected  by  you  as  my  successor,  selected  because 
he  possesses  your  confidence,  will  succeed  better  if  he  is  per- 
mitted to  work  out  his  own  plans.  Systems  devised  in  the 
closet  may  furnish  useful  suggestions,  but  should  not  over- 
ride the  judgment  of  one  whose  practical  knowledge  is  the 
fruit  of  the  study  and  experience  of  a  life  time.  Xor  need 
I  caution  you  against  lending  too  ready  an  ear  to  enthusiastic 
:and  credulous  travelers,  who  bring  captivating  accounts  of 
the  success  of  this  or  that  foreign  system  of  instruction ; 
stories  disproved  by  the  results  of  careful  and  impartial  ex- 
amination by  agents  whom  we  have,  at  different  times,  sent 
to  Europe.  I  do  not  claim  that  our  system  is  perfect  in  its 
■details  ;  we  shall  most  gladly  welcome  all  rational  improve- 
ments, but  in  this,  as  in  all  other  systems  that  have  been  so 
well  tested  by  reason  and  experience,  radical  changes  should 
never  be  made  expect  after  thorough  examination  and  clear 
evidence  of  better  results  than  we  have  attained. 

To  the  Principal  Elect:  I  would  express  my  heartfelt 
gratification  that  you  have  been  judged  worthy  to  succeed 
to  the  laborious  and  responsible  office  I  am  about  to  lay  down. 
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For  over  twenty  years  yon  have  been  my  right  hand  man  in 
every  difficulty,  in  every  labor,  especially  since  an  inscrutable 
Providence  took  from  my  side  two  other  sons,  whose  promise 
of  usefulness  many  here  remember.  I  speak,  therefore,  on 
more  certain  ground  than  parental  affection  when  I  say  that. 
I  can  with  entire  confidence  leave  in  your  hands  the  interests- 
which  for  nearly  half  a  century  have  been,  and,  while  these 
pulses  beat,  ever  will  be  nearest  my  heart. 

I  need  only  advise  you  to  go  on  as  you  have  begun,  falter- 
ing not  in  that  devoted  zeal  and  unwearied  labor  that  have 
won  for  you  the  confidence  of  the  public  Mid  of  the  Board 
as  testified  by  their  unanimous  choice.  Continue  to  press  on 
in  the  way  of  progress,  to  identify  your  own  interests  with 
those  of  the  Institution,  and  to  win  as  you  have  ever  won 
the  love  and  confidence  of  your  pupils  and  of  your  assistants. 
Look  to  the  Board  of  Directors  as  your  best  friends  whose 
confidence  you  have  won,  whose  approbation  should  be  val- 
ued next  to  that  of  your  own  conscience,  and  whose  co-ope- 
ration will,  with  God's  blessing,  assure  to  the  Institution  the 
continuance  of  the  unexampled  career  of  prosperity  for 
which  together  we  have  so  long  prayed  and  labored. 

Teachers  of  the  Institution :  A  high  and  solemn  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  you,  but  I  trust  that  you  will  all  feel  that 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  Institution  depends  in  no  small 
degree  on  your  all  cordially  and  zealously  acting  together. 

Let  not  the  processes  that  have  been  improved  by  the 
fruit  of  fifty  years'  experience,  and  the  successive  labors  of 
many  zealous  and  able  teachers  deteriorate  in  your  hands, 
or  be  lost  to  your  successors.  While  I  would  not  have  you 
too  bigoted  to  your  old  processes,  yet  in  view  of  our  past 
success  innovations  should  be  received  with  caution.  Yet 
do  not  rest  in  the  belief  that  our  system  is  incapable  of  im- 
provement, but  cherish  a  laudable  emulation  in  the  task  of 
carrying  it  nearer  perfection.  Remember  that  in  teaching, 
as  in  all  other  earthly  labors,  diligent  improvement  of  every 
opportunity  will  be  requisite  to  keep  yourselves  in  the  front 
rank  of  progress.  "  Whatsover  your  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  all  your  might."    Cultivate  above  all  things  the  love 
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of  your  pupils;  it  is  only  by  awakening  their  enthusiasm  in 
the  difficult  pursuit  of  knowledge  that  you  can  attain  the 
highest  success,  and  this  enthusiasm  can  only  be  awakened 
by  a  teacher  who  shows  an  affectionate  interest  in  his  pupils. 

Lastly,  my  beloved  pupils  :  you  will,  I  trust,  believe  that, 
having  directed  so  many  of  my  best  years  to  your  welfare 
and  that  of  your  brothers  and  sisters  in  misfortune,  now  in 
these  parting  words  I  have  in  view  only  your  good.  Refer- 
ring you  to  the  little  farewell  letter  which  I  have  prepared 
for  you,  and  which  I  wish  you  to  regard  as  you  would  the 
last  counsels  of  a  father;  I  would  on  this  occasion  more 
especially  exhort  you  to  diligence  in  improving  the  golden 
opportunities  of  education,  for  your  time  is  limited,  and 
opportunities  once  lost,  may  never  return. 

Within  these  walls,  I  trust,  in  years  to  come  as  in  years 
past,  to  hundreds  of  deaf-mutes,  light  will  break  out  of  dark- 
ness, revealing  the  long-hidden  wonders  of  nature  and  art. 
The  intellect  awakened  from  its  winter  torpor,  will  rejoice 
in  its  new  and  active  life.  The  affections  and  hopes  of  our 
common  humanity,  long  chilled  and  crushed  to  earth,  will 
here  learn  to  go  forth  rejoicing  in  a  clear  vista  of  futurity, — 
a  vista  pointing  to  social  usefulness  and  domestic  happiness, 
and  closing  with  that  bright  dawning  of  a  better  life  of 
which  the  hope  takes  the  sting  from  death.  In  that  closing 
vision  will  rise  the  form  of  Him  who  said  to  the  poor  deaf- 
mute  JEpkphatha.  At  His  touch  again  the  long  sealed  ears 
open,  not  as  here  to  jarring  sounds,  but  to  the  eternal  melo- 
dies of  Heaven." 

A  second  semi-centennial  celebration  was  held  by  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Institution,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Empire  State  Association  of  Deaf-Mutes, 
August  28th,  29th  and  30th,  18G7.  At  this  remarkable  gath- 
ering of  deaf-mutes  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  probably 
the  largest  the  world  ever  saw,*  the  event  of  greatest  inter- 
est was  the  presentation  to  Dr.  Peet,  on  behalf  of  his  former 


*  There  were  about  five  hundred  present,  to  whom,  it  being  vacation,  and 
i  most  of  the  pupils  absent,  the  Institution  was  enabled  to  give  free  bed  and 
board  for  the  three  days. 
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pupils,  of  a  valuable  service  of  plate.  A  brief  account  of 
this  convention  is  annexed  to  the  Forty-ninth  Report. 

With  the  great  increase  of  numbers,  spacious  as  are  the 
buildings,  the  want  of  room  has  begun  to  be  inconveniently 
felt.  Fortunately,  however,  this  can  be  easily  remedied,  for 
some  time  to  come,  by  the  erection  of  the  new  range  of 
shops  which,  long  delayed  by  pecuniary  embarrassments 
has  at  last  been  commenced.  By  the  completion  of  the  new 
shops,  several  rooms  in  the  main  building  now  used  by  the 
mechanical  department  will  be  gained  for  other  purposes, 
and  the  only  serious  want  of  the  Institution,  sufficient  and 
convenient  rooms  for  the  mechanical  instruction  of  several 
hundred  boys,  will  be  supplied. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  Institution  that  it  still  profits  by  the 
rare  experience  of  Dr.  Peet,  who  resides  in  the  Mansion 
House  on  the  grounds,  with  the  title  of  Emeritus  Principal, 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  present  Principal  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  Institu- 
tion since  1845,  and  Vice  Principal  since.  1854. 

Of  the  fourteen  professors  and  teachers  connected  with 
the  Institution  when  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site,  only 
five  now  remain,  including  the  present  Principal.  Thirty- 
seven  others  have  been  employed  in  this  department  during 
the  twelve  years,  of  whom  sixteen  remain.  Of  the  present 
corps  of  teachers,  twenty-one  besides  the  Principal,  there  are 
five  hearing  and  speaking  men  of  liberal  education,  three 
hearing  and  speaking  ladies,  nine  deaf  mutes  or  semi-mute 
gentlemen  and  four  deaf-mute  or  semi-mute  ladies. 

The  annexed  table  may  be  interesting  and  useful  for  re- 
ference. It  gives  the  names  of  all  the  teachers  employed 
in  the  Institution  since  the  removal  to  Fanwood  in  Decem- 
ber, 1856,  with  the  dates  of  appointment  and  withdrawal, 
and  other  particulars  of  interest 


Appointed.  Teachers. 
1836  Oran  W.  Morris,! 

1838  Jacob  Van  Xostrand,J 
Jeremiah  W.  Conklin,f 


Retired.  Remarks. 

Two  years,  1851  to  1853, 
Principal  of  Teim.  Inst. 
1 85  7  Princip'l  of  the  Texas  Inst. 
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Appointed.  Teachers.  Retiiv 

1843  Rev.  T.  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,J  1858 


1844  Gilbert  C.  W.  Gamage,! 

1845  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  J 

1846  Isaac  H.  Benedict,!  1865 

1848  *Edward  PeetJ  1862 
1851  Jane  T.  Meigs, 

William  H.  Weeks,!  1865 

1854  Egbert  L.  Bangs, \  1864 

1855  Walter  W.  Angus,!  1861 
James  S.  Wells,!  1858 

1856  Mary  A.  Merwin,  1862 

1857  Warring  Wilkinson,!  1865 

A.  Lavinia  Hubbell,  1864 

Edwin  Southwick,f  1858 

1858  Anna  B.  Very,  1859 
*Dudley  Peet,  M.  D.,J  1862 

1859  Charles  K.  W.  Strong,!  1862 


Albert  A.  Barnes,! 
1862  Edward  A.  Fay,! 


1862 
1865 


David  R.  Tillinghast,!  1868 
*  William  H.  H.  Brewer,!  1864 

1863  Almon  B.  Merwin,];  1865 
John  N.  Freeman,!  1865 
E.  Ida  Montgomery,! 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Peet,!  18Q^ 

1864  Albert  P.  Knight,! 
Charles  S.  Newell,  Jr.,! 
*John  H.  Roche,!  1865 

1865  Josephine  L.  Ensign, 
Isabella  H.  Ransom, 
Henry  D.  Reaves,! 
Alphonso  Johnson,! 


d.  Remarks. 

Rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church 

for  Deaf-Mutes  in  New 

York  City. 

Princip'l  of  the  Institution. 
Clerk  in  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C. 


Teacher  in  the  American 

Asylum. 
Princip'l  of  the  Mich.  Inst. 
Teacher  in  the  Ind.  Inst. 
Teacher  in  the  Texas  Inst. 

Principal  of  the  California 
Institution. 

Teacher  in  the  Iowa  Inst. 


Clerk  in  Treasury  Depart- 
ment,Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof,  in  Nat'l  Deaf-Mute 

College,  Washington. 
Teacher  in  the  N.  C.  Inst. 

In  the  Christian  Ministry. 
In  the  Christian  Ministry. 
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Appointed.  Teachers. 

1865  H.  H.  Hollister,t 
Mary  L.  Goodrich,f 
Jacob  D.  Kirkhuff,J 

1866  Franklin  A.  Rising,! 
Thomas  W.  Berry, 

Charles  W.  Van  Tassei,f 
William  Brennan,f 
Annie  E.  Cooke, 

1867  Rev.  Jas.  R.  Campbell,! 
Willis  Hnbbarcl,t 
Weston  Jenkins,! 
E.  Frank  Elliott, 

3  868  Rowland  B.  Lloyd,f 

Isabella  Van  Dewater,f 
Oliver  D.  Cooke,! 

Albert  H.  Livermore,! 
Hattie  E.  Hamilton, 
*  Deceased,    t  Graduates  of  the  Institution.    J  Men  of  Collegiate  Education . 

The  High  Class,  founded  in  1852,  has  proved  invaluable 
as  a  nursery  for  teachers.  Besides  furnishing  more  than  half 
the  teachers  employed  in  our  own  Institution,  it  has  furnished 
many  teachers  to  other  kindred  Institutions.         I.  L.  P. 


THE  VIRGINIA  INSTITUTION. 

This  Institution  had,  in  1861,  reached  the  period  of  its 
greatest  prosperity.  The  corps  of  officers  was  complete,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight — 
as  large  a  number  as  the  buildings  could,  by  any  possibility, 
accommodate.  And  thus  it  stood  at  the  end  of  the  session 
in  June,  1861,  when  the  late  war  begun,  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  Institution  was  not  only  compelled  to  part  with 
many  of  its  most  valuable  officers,  but  to  give  up  its  build- 
ings for  military  purposes.    The  report  of  the  Board  shows 

Vol.  XIII.  '  7 


Retired.  Remarks. 

1866  Teacher  in  the  Ohio  Inst. 

1866  Teacher  in  the  Perm.  Inst. 

1867  From  England.   Now  stu- 

dent in  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

1867  Teacher  in  the  Mich.  Inst. 
1868 

1868  In  the  Christian  Ministry. 
1868  Teacher  in  the  Mich.  Inst. 

1868 

From  1845  to  1853,  teach- 
er in  American  Asylum. 
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that,  "on  the  19th  of  June,  1861,  the  buildings  were,  witb 
the  consent  of  the  Governor,  taken  possession  of  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  Confederate  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  general  military  hospital ;  and,  on  the  day  following,  the 
pupils  of  the  Institution  and  such  of  its  professors  as  occu- 
pied rooms  therein,  were,  by  the  same  authorities,  transfer- 
red to  the  buildings  of  the  Virginia  Female  Institute  in  the 
town  of  Staunton.  Fortunately  for  the  Institution,  these 
changes  took  place  during  the  vacation  of  the  schools,  and 
while  many  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  had  homes  to  go  to, 
were  temporarily  absent." 

Seventy-eight  pupils  were  in  the  Institution  at  this  time, 
who  were  accordingly  removed  to  the  buildings  above  men- 
tioned. The  same  report  goes  on  to  say,  that,  "The  schools 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  Merillat,  Principal, 
were  under  the  immediate  and  efficient  management  of  J.  C. 
Covell,  Vice-Principal,  assisted  by  two  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  two  teachers  of  the  blind.  All  the  other 
teachers  and  employees  have  been,  for  the  present,  discharg- 
ed and  all  shop  instruction  has  been  temporarily  suspended." 

In  1862,  Dr.  Merillat  resigued  his  office  and  J.  C.  Covell 
was  elected  Principal.  The  schools  continued  to  go  on  as 
usual,  until  the  spring  of  1862,  when  the  Board  directed  the 
Principal  to  diminish  the  number  of  pupils  as  far  as  possible. 
The  number  was  accordingly  lessened  to  fifty.  With  this 
number,  the  Institution  was  conducted  in  as  favorable  a 
manner  as  circumstances  would  admit  of  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  spring  of  1864,  when,  for  the  first  time,  a  serious 
interruption  occurred,  by  reason  of  the  occupation  of  the 
town  by  the  United  States  troops.  From  this  time  until  the 
re-organization  of  the  Institution  in  August,  1 8(35,  many 
serious  interruptions  occurred,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  even  a  nucleus  of  the  Institution  could  be  preserved, 
for  want  of  proper  means  to  support  it.  But  it  was  not  desr 
tined  to  be  discontinued,  even  temporarily.  In  the  month 
of  May,  1865,  the  Principal  was  permitted  by  the  United 
States  officer  then  in  command,  to  return  and  take  posses- 
sion of  such  portions  of  the  buildings  of  the  Institution  as 
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were  no  longer  needed  for  hospital  purposes.  I  acted  upon 
this  permit  without  delay,  and  only  a  short  time  had  elapsed 
before  all  the  movable  property  belonging  to  the  Institution 
had  been  transferred  to  its  own  premises.  But  we  were  now 
without  means,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  action  of  any 
Board,  (the  members  of  the  Board  at  that  time  believing 
that  they  had  no  right  to  act  after  the  surrender  of  our  ar- 
mies,) I  saw  no  other  course  to  pursue  than  to  make  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Governor,  which  appeal  was  responded  to  by  him, 
not  only  without  hesitation,  but  with  pleasure.  The  assist- 
ance thus  rendered  enabled  me  to  sustain  my  pupils,  then 
forty  in  number,  until  another  Board  was  appointed,  and 
sufficient  means  had  been  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the 
Institution. 

On  the  1st  of  October.  1865,  the  schools  of  the  Institution 
were  again  put  in  operation,  with  a  full  corps  of  officers, 
some  of  whom  had  never  been  connected  with  an  institution 
of  this  kind,  but  who  have  since  proven  the  wisdom  of  the 
Board  in  their  selection. 

The  inquiry  has  often  been  made  as  to  the  cost  of  our 
buildings,  improvements,  &c,  and  I  deem  it  proper  to  place 
these  items  before  the  public  as  a  part  of  this  record.  From 
the  data  before  me  I  find  that  all  the  buildings  ever  erected, 
with  the  grounds,  including  an  area  of  about  thirty->even 
acres,  cost  only  about  eighty  thousand  dollars ;  that  the  wa- 
ter, steam,  and  gas-works,  besides  many  other  minor  improve- 
ments, cost  an  additional  sum,  in  the  aggregate,  of  about 
forty-five  thousand  dollars;  making  the  whole  expenditure 
up  to  the  period  of  the  war  in  1861,  amount  to  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  which  is, 
found  by  comparison,  much  below  the  cost  of  any  other  In- 
stitution of  its  size  in  the  United  States.  During  the  last 
year  the  number  of  pupils  was  eighty-five.  Eighty-three 
were  boarders  and  two  were  day-scholars. 

The  Board  has  consented  to  receive  twenty  pupils  from 
Mississippi,  which  with  the  number  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion from  Virginia,  will  make  the  whole  number  in  the  I nsti- 
tuion  the  present  year  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 
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This  number  is  larger  than  can  be  accommodated  well,  and 
T  feel  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  new  buildings  will 
have  to  be  erected  to  enable  the  Board  to  receive  all  who 
knock  at  the  door  for  admission.  . 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  State  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  establishing  of  an  Institution  for  the  blind 
and  deaf-mute  colored  people  within  her  borders.  I  have  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  such  a  school,  and  its  loca- 
tion at  either  Lynchburg  or  Richmond,  both  on  account  ot 
the  climate,  and  because  this  interesting  class  of  our  fellow 
beings  are  more  populous  in  those  districts,  than  in  most 
other  portions  of  the  State.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  such 
an  enterprise  on  foot,  since  it  would  open  up  a  new  field  for 
some  of  the  graduates  of  this  Institution  to  labor  in. 

J.  C.  C. 


THE  INDIANA  INSTITUTION. 

This  Institution  was  the  first  of  the  benevolent  institutions 
of  th«  State,  and  the  seventh,  in  p^int  of  time,  founded  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  The  school  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1843, 
by  Mr.  William  Wiilard,  a  graduate  of  the  American  Asy- 
lum, and  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  the  Ohio  Institution, 
as  a  private  enterprise.  In  the  following  winter  it  was 
adopted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  a  liberal  charter 
granted,  and  provision  made  for  its  support.  From  the  first, 
a  most  generous  and  enlightened  policy  has  characterized 
the  action  of  the  government  and  people  of  the  State,  to- 
wards this  cause.  The  foundations  were  laid  deep  and  broad 
in  all  the  legal  enactments  for  its  complete  organization, 
and  permanent  maintenance.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
school,  provision  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  ample  grounds 
and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings.  The  plans  devised 
were  on  a  large  scale,  commensurate  with  the  anticipated 
increase  of  the  population  of  the  State.  While  the  buildings 
were  in  process  of  erection  the  school  was  carried  on  in  rent- 
ed premises.    Beginning  with  sixteen  pupils,  tie  numbers 
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increased  rapidly  from  year  to  year,  bo  that  in  five  years 
they  exceeded  one  hundred,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  decade 
of  its  history,  the  Institution  was  so  far  advanced  in  its  ca- 
reer of  prosperity,  as  to  compare  most  favorably,  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  beneficiaries,  in  its  corps  of  teachers,  in  its  course 
of  study,  and  in  all  its  appointments,  with  any  of  the  older 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  This  was  the 
formation  period;  the  subsequent  fifteen  years  have  been  a 
harvest  time  of  good  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  Stale. 
This  month  will  close  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  the 
history  of  the  Institution.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in- 
structed, including  those  now  in  attendance,  has  been  seven 
hundred  and  twelve. 

In  the  year  1854,  there  was  published,  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  American  Annals  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  short 
account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Institution  from  its 
commencement  up  to  that  time.  And  now,  as  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Annals,  after  so  long  a  suspension,  is  about  to  be 
resumed,  it  is  thought,  that  a  brief  notice  of  its  course  since 
then,  and  of  its  present  condition,  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  its  readers. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  Institution  in  common 
with  most  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  West,  derives 
its  pecuniary  support  wholly  from  the  revenue  of  the  State. 
In  this  respect  it  differs  from  many  of  the  older  institutions 
of  the  kind.  The  American  Asylum  and  the  Kentucky  In- 
stitution have  each  been  largely  endowed  by  the  genera) 
government,  and  theNewYork  and  Pennsylvania* Institutions 
have  each  been  assisted  with  funds  from  private  sources. 
In  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  all  such  institutions 
originated  in  the  benevolent  efforts  of  private  individuals, 
and  are  owned  and  controlled  by  corporations  or  associations 
of  private  persons.  The  States  are  merely  patrons,  giving 
or  withholding  their  support  as  the  several  legislatures  may 
see  fit,  according  to  the  number  of  beneficiaries  each  may 
choose  to  furnish,  and  with  such  limitations  as  to  the  time  of 
instruction  as  they  may  fix  by  law.  This  is  emphatically  a 
State  Institution.    It  is  owned  by  the  people  and  controlled 
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by  their  representatives.  Its  existence  is  secured  by  consti- 
tutional provision,  and  its  support  made  certain  by  statutes 
enacted  in  virtue  of  the  organic  law.  Accordingly,  its  cur- 
rent expenses  are  chargeable  upon  the  revenue  of  the  State, 
and  made  payable  11  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated."  It  can  no  more  fail  of  support 
than  the  judiciary  or  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. On  this  broad  foundation  the  Institution  is  built. 
Every  deaf  and  dumb  child  of  the  State  is  entitled  by  law  to 
an  education  free  of  charge.  The  number  of  beneficiaries, 
the  age  of  admission,  and  the  time  of  instruction  is  limited 
only  by  the  necessities  of  each  case.  In  other  words,  the  de- 
termination of  these  particulars  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  officers  of  the  Institution  as  the  cases  arise.  Neither  are 
any  excluded  on  account  of  poverty.  Provision  is  made  by 
law  for  the  most  indigent — even  for  clothing  those  whose 
friends  are  unable  to  supply  them,  and  for  paying  the  travel- 
ing expenses  of  such  in  coming  to  and  returning  from  the 
Institution.  The  law  also  provides  for  the  dissemination  of 
information,  respecting  the  advantages  offered  to  this  class  of 
persons,  throughout  all  parts  of  the  State.  Five  thousand 
copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  are 
printed  annually,  and  one  or  more  copies  sent  to  each  town- 
ship library,  so  that  no  one  having  a  deaf-mute  child  need 
be  ignorant  of  the  provision  made  for  its  education. 

The  main  buildings  for  the  Institution  were  commenced 
in  1847,  and  were  so  far  finished  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
occupied  in  the  fall  of  1849.  Additions  and  improvements 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  until  now,  for  conven- 
ience and  adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
designed,  they  are  unsurpassed  by  any  which  have  been 
erected  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country.  They  are 
lighted  with  gas,  heated  by  steam,  and  supplied  with  a  nev- 
er-failing abundance  of  pure  water. 

The  Institution  is  possessed  of  ample  grounds,  pleasantly 
located  on  the  borders  of  the  City.  The  plat  consists  of 
twenty-five  acres,  and  is  beautifully  laid  out  and  ornamented 
in  the  best  style  of  landscape  gardening,  with  drives,  walks, 
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shrubbery,  fountain,  flower-garden  and  conservatory.  Be- 
sides this  plat  the  Institution  owns  ninety  acres  of  land  ad- 
joining it,  used  for  farming  and  gardening.  The  purchase 
of  this  has  proved  a  good  investment.  It  cost  fifty  dollars 
an  acre;  it  is  now  worth  a  thousand. 

The  primary  course  of  study  in  the  Institution,  as  at  pre- 
sent arranged,  requires  seven  years.  Besides  this,  there  is 
provided  an  academic  department  embracing  a  three  years 
course.  This  is  denominated  the  High  Class;  and  is  design- 
ed for  such  of  the  pupils  who  have  completed  the  ordinary 
course,  and  who  wish  to  become  proficients  in  the  higher 
branches  of  a  good  English  education,  or  who  wish  to  qual- 
ify themselves  for  teaching.  In  this  department  the  course 
of  study  is  also  designed  to  answer,  to  any  who  may  desire 
it,  as  a  preparation  for  entering  the  National  College  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  established  by  the  General  Government  in 
Washington  City. 

There  is  in  every  school  of  the  kind  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  semi-mutes,  and  semi-deaf  persons,  who  can  be  greatly 
benefited  by  instruction  in  articulation  and  in  reading  from 
the  lips.  This  has  never  been  doubted  or  denied  by  the  teach- 
ers in  this  Institution,  and  as  opportunity  offered,  attention 
has  been  given  to  communicating  these  accomplishments, 
but  only  to  a  few  isolated  cases,  and  not  to  the  extent  its 
importance  demands.  Of  late  the  subject  has  received  the 
special  consideration  of  the  officers  of  the  Institution.  The 
Board  of  Trustees,  at  their  last  meeting,  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  department  for  the  benefit  of  this  class 
of  persons.  They  made  provision  for  the  support  of  a  spe- 
cial teacher  of  articulation,  and  an  appointment  will  be  made 
as  soon  as  a  suitable  gentleman  can  be  found,  who  will  give 
his  entire  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  manual  labor  department  of  the  Institution  was  in- 
stituted in  1853,  and  has  been  ever  since  successfully  pros- 
ecuted, and  with  the  most  happy  results  in  the  formation 
of  useful  characters  in  the  pupils.  Instruction  is  provided, 
for  the  male  pupils,  in  cabinet-making,  turning,  shoe-making, 
and  for  the  female  pupils,  in  mantua-making,  tailoring,  and 
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fancy  needle  work.  All  the  pupils  spend  a  portion  of  each 
day  in  labor  as  regularly  as  they  do  in  study,  not  excepting 
the  members  of  the  High  Class.  They  are  all  taught  that 
habits  of  industry  and  a  knowledge  of  some  useful  occupa- 
tion is  an  essential  part  of  their  preparation  for  the  battle  of 
life  and  for  self-support.  After  the  first  cost  of  the  buildings, 
the  shops  have  uniformily  paid  the  entire  expense  of  their 
support,  and  generally  afforded  a  small  profit  over  and  above 
this,  from  year  to  year. 

The  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Institution  never  were 
more  flattering  than  at  the  present  time.  The  interest,  and 
affection  of  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  con- 
fidence and  good  will  of  the  people  of  the  State  at  large  are 
evinced  by  the  liberal  provisions  made  for  its  support,  and 
the  large  number  of  pupils  committed  to  it  for  instruction. 
This  session  there  have  been  entered  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-six pupils.  Of  these  thirty-five  are  new  ones,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  are  former  pupils.  A  corps  of  teach- 
ers is  employed  consisting  of  four  liberally  educated  speak- 
ing and  hearing  gentlemen  and  two  ladies,  four  deaf-mutes, 
three  gentlemen  and  one  lady.  This  does  not  include  the 
teacher  of  articulation,  as  he  has  not  yet  been  selected. 

The  only  serious  drawback  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Institution  at  present  experienced  is  the  want  of  more  room. 
The  buildings  are  now  more  crowded  than  is  comfortable  or 
consistent  with  the  health  of  the  inmates.  But  it  is  hoped 
that  this  obstacle  will  soon  be  removed.  The  original  plan 
contemplated  additions.  Their  want  has  not  been  felt  un- 
til the  last  few  years.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  population 
of  the  State  and  the  consequent  large  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  applications  for  admission  of  pupils  call  for  enlarged 
accommodations.  The  proposed  additions  will  cost  about 
forty  thousand  dollars  and  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
Institution  so  that,  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pupils,  additional,  can  !  -  «  coinmo- 
dated.  Preliminary  action  has  been  taken  in  the  matter,  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  improvement  will  be  consummated* 
in  the  course  of  the  next  year  and  the  year  following: 

T  M, 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  INSTITUTION. 

Although  this  Institution  was  the  ninth  in  the  order  of 
foundation,  as  compared  with  others  in  the  United  States,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  that  North  Carolina,  was 
among  the  first  of  the  States  in  the  Union,  to  take  steps  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  this  class  of  the  community. 
As  early  as  the  year  1828,  there  had  been  a  charter  granted 
to  a  State  Society — instituted  in  the  City  of  Raleigh — for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  At  that  time  a  let- 
ter was  addressed  to  the  venerable  Nathaniel  Macon,  then 
United  States  Senator,  and  the  Hon.  John  H.  Bryan,  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  enclosing  a  memorial 
petitioning  the  General  Government  for  such  a  donation  of 
public  lands  as  would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object 
in  view.  The  letter  was  signed  by  John  Beck  with,  Vice- 
President,  and  Weston  R.  Gales,  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
From  some  cause  or  other  the  undertaking  was  abandoned, 
and  no  immediate  benefit  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  State 
resulted  from  this  effort.  Those  who  were  able  sent  their 
children  out  of  the  State  to  receive  an  education,  while  a 
large  majority  of  this  unfortunate  and  afflicted  class  were 
left  to  grow  up  in  hopeless  ignorance. 

During  the  summer  of  1343,  Mr.  William  D,  Cooke,  then 
connected  witli  the  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind,  at  Staunton,  wrote  to  the  Hon.  John 
M.  Morehead,  then  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  in  relation 
to  the  establishment  of  a  similar  Institution  in  this  State. 
Finding  that  Gov.  Morehead  favored  the  project  he  was  in- 
duced to  visit  North  Carolina.  He  travelled  over  a  lar^e 
portion  of  the  State  with  a  young  man — a  deaf-mute,  who 
bad  been  partially  educated,  giving  exhibitions  of  the  man- 
ner of  teaching  deaf-mutes  and  demonstrating  the  practica- 
bility of  rescuing  these  children  of  misfortune  from  a  state 
of  intellectual  and  moral  degradation,  and  elevating  them 
to  the  dignity  of  intelligent  and  useful  citizens.  By  this 
means  a  general  int-rest  in  the  subject  was  excited  through- 
out the  State. 
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At  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Cooke  re- 
turned to  Raleigh  and  made  an  exhibition  before  the  mem- 
l^ers  of  the  General  Assembly.  Gov.  Morehead,  in  his  last 
^annual  message  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Session  of  1844-'5, 
urged  the  importance  of  establishing  an  Institution  for  the 
•education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  in  the  State. 
He  also  made  it  the  subject  of  a  special  message,  a  few  days 
•before  his  term  of  office  expired,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
he  advised  the  members  to  resolve  never  to  a  abandon  the 
seats  they  then  occupied,  or  behold  their  own  beloved  off- 
spring, until  they  had  done  their.duty  towards  these  afflicted 
•children  of  Providence,  by  the  adoption  of  some  measure  for 
the  improvement  and  amelioration  of  their  condition. 

Near  the  close  of  the  session,  on  the  8th  day  of  January, 
1845,  a  bill  was  passed  establishing  the  Institution,  to  be 
under  the  care  and  control  of  the  Literary  Board.  The  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  Literary  Fund,  and  the  several  counties  of  the  State 
•were  required  to  levy  a  tax  of  seventy-five  dollars,  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  every  Deaf-mute  and  Blind 
person  they  might  send  to  the  Institution. 

On  the  first  day  of  May  18-45,  the  school  was  opened 
with  seven  pupils  and  before  the  close  of  the  term  the  num- 
ber increased  to  seventeen.  During  the  next  session  there 
were  twenty-six  pupils  in  attendance. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  it  being  shown  that 
the  buildings  then  occupied  were  insufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  school,  a  bill  was  passed  on  the  1 8th  day  of 
January  1847,  making  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings,  and  it  is  a  fact  highly  creditable  to  the 
State,  that  the  Bill  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature, 
with  only  one  dissenting  voice. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  the  14th 
■day  of  April,  1848,  by  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies.  At  night  Harvey  P.  Peet,  L.L.  D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
•delivered  an  address  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  which  fully 
.sustained  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  talents,  ex- 
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perience,  and  unwearied  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Deaf-mute 
instruction.    He  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention. 

The  new  buildings  were  occupied  for  the  use  of  the  Insti- 
tution in  January,  1849.  The  Act  of  the  Legislature  estab- 
lishing the  Institution  and  placing  it  under  the  care  of  the 
Literary  Board,  wras  repealed  in  January  1849,  and  it  was 
placed  under  the  government  of  a  Board  of  seven  Directors. 

The  buildings  are  situated  on  Caswell  Square,  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile  from  the  Capitol.  The  main  building  is  four 
stories  high;  size,  sixty  by  thirty  six  feet.  The  North  wing 
is  thirty-eight  feet,  three  stories  high,  and  the  South  wing 
is  the  same  width  and  extends  to  the  residence  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, eighty-four  feet  distant  from  the  main  building. 

The  size  of  the  Chapel  building  is  seventy-eight  by  forty 
feet,  furnishing  a  large  and  convenient  room  for  public  ex- 
ercises in  the  tirst  story,  and  six  school  rooms  in  the  second 
story.  There  are  also  three  other  buildings;  one  used  as  a 
Laundry,  with  lodging  rooms  for  servants  and  the  other  two 
used  for  the  mechanical  departments. 

In  August,  1860,  Mr.  W.  D.  Cooke  resigned  his  place  as 
principal  to  take  charge  of  the  Georgia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  W.  J.  Palmer,  A.  M.,  of  Caswell  County, 
who  had  been  for  two  years  a  teacher  in  the  Institution, 
was  chosen  as  his  successor  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
previous  session  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was 
fifty-five.  The  following  statement  will  show  the  number 
in  attendance  each  session  since  that  time  : 
From  September  1st,  I860  to  Sept.  1st,  1861,  62  pupils. 
"  "        "    1861  "  "   1862,   51  " 

«  «        «    1862  "     "     "   1863,   69  " 

"  "        "    1S63  "     "     "   1864,   77  " 

"  "        "    1864  "      "     "   1865,   84  " 

"  January  "  1866  "  "  "  1866,  62  " 
"    September  "    1866  «      "     "   1867,   93  " 

a     1867  u       u       «    1S685  104  « 

During  the  war  the  operations  of  the  Institution  were  car- 
ried on  without  interruption.  Several  times  it  was  thought 
it  would  be  necessary  to  use  the  buildings  as  a  hospital,  but 
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when  the  subject  was  mentioned  to  Gov.  Vance,  who  was 
always  a  firm  friend  of  the  Institution,  he  positively  declined, 
permitting  them  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  mechanical  departments,  consisting  of  Printing,  Book- 
binding, Shoe-making  and  Broom-making,  were  carried  on 
with  great  energy  during  the  war,  and  aided  materially  in 
the  support  of  the  Institution. 

The  Legislature  and  Executive  officers  of  the  State  and 
the  Confederate  officers  on  duty  in  the  State,  rendered  all 
the  assistance  in  their  power  towards  procuring  the  neces- 
sary supplies  of  Provisions,  Clothing,  &c,  for  the  support  of 
the  Institution  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  stock  of  provisions  be- 
came exhausted  and  there  were  no  funds  to  purchase  more. 
Upon  a  statement  of  this  fact  being  made  to  Major-General 
J,  M.  Sd  field,  then  commanding  the  department  of  North 
Carolina,  lie  ordered  the  Commissary  Department  to  issue 
such  rations  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  In- 
stitution. Supplies  were  drpwn  from  this  source  until  the 
organization  of  the  State  Provisional  Government.  The 
many  acts  of  kindness  received  from  the  officers  of  the  Federal 
Army,  on  duty  in  this  department  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
are  worthy  of  special  mention. 

Governors  Holden  and  Worth,  during  their  administra- 
tions, manifested  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Institution,  and  we  have  great  cause  for  thank- 
fulness that  the  operations  of  the  Institution  have  been  car- 
ried on  with  but  little  intermission  during  the  war  and  since 
its  cluse,  while  so  many  charitable  institutions  of  a  similar 
kind  were  compelled  to  suspend  their  exercises. 

The  establishment  of  separate  institutions,  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  has  been  recommended.  The 
buildings  are  now  crowded -beyond  their  capacity,  and  the 
premises,  containing  only  four  acres  of  ground,  afford  no  room 
for  the  erection  of  other  buildings. 

A  separate  school  for  the  colored  Deaf  ana  Dumb  and 
Blind  of  the  State  has  been  e-,iablishecl  under  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Principal. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Institution  may  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  cordial  sympathy  and  support  of  the  people  of 
Xorth  Carolina,  and  that  arrangements  may  soon  be  made 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  an  education  to  all  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  Blind  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 

W.  J.  P. 


THE  WISCONSIN  INSTITUTION. 

That  period  of  seven  years  just  past  has  been  one  of  great 
and  eventful  character  in  the  nation's  history;  and  with  that 
there  is  always  an  intimate  sympathy  on  the  part  of  every 
benevolent  institution  depending  on  the  State  for  its  sup- 
port. While  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  political  anxieties 
seriously  impaired  the  efficiency  of  some  kindred  institutions 
and  for  a  considerable  time  entirely  interrupted  others,  we 
find  occasion  of  warm  congratulation  for  the  Wisconsin  In- 
stitution, in  the  fact  of  its  history  during  this  period,  that 
there  has  been  no  interruption  in  its  career  of  usefulness  and 
benevolence.  Though  Wisconsin  joined  heartily  and  ably 
in  the  national  struggle  for  the  Union,  devoting  bountifully 
of  her  men  and  means,  the  State  did  not,  during  all  that 
terrible  strain,  fail  or  once  falter  in  sustaining  its  benevolent 
Institutions  up  to  their  fullest  capacity  of  usefulness.  No 
ameliorating  advantage  or  educational  interest  has  been 
necessarily  sacrificed. 

The  intellectual  department  of  the  Institution,  in  the  year 
1861,  consisted  of  J.  S.  Officer,  A.  M.,  Principal,  assisted  by 
the  following  corps  of  teachers:  H.  Phillips,  Z.  McCoy,  J.  A. 
MeWhorter,  A.  M.,  L.  Eddy  and  Miss  E.  Eddy. 

The  Institution,  during  this  year  for  the  first  time,  took  to 
itself  the  maternal  honor  of  sending  out,  as  an  Alma  Mater 
four  of  her  sons  and  daughters.  It  was  naturally  an  occa- 
sion of  considerableinterest  to  the  graduating  class  and  also 
to  the  whole  Institute. 

The  proper  minimum  age  of  pupils  at  entering  the  Insti- 
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tuition  had  been  discussed  considerably  for  some  time  and 
was  this  year  fixed  by  the  Legislature  at  twelve.  It  may  be 
well  here  to  add  our  testimony,  that  the  adoption  of  this 
rule,  instead  of  that  fixing  it  at  ten,  has  operated  advantage- 
ously for  the  promotion  of  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  Insti- 
tute. While  it  sacrifices  two  years  of  usefulness  in  the  life 
of  the  mute,  the  loss  is  more  than  compensated  in  the  advan- 
tage of  a  more  mature  experience,  and  a  steadiness  of  char- 
acter and  purpose  during  the  process  of  education. 

The  trades  taught  to  the  boys  were  cabinet-making  and 
the  general  use  of  tools  in  carpentry.  These  trades  were 
introduced  only  the  year  previous,  but  the  commendable  de- 
gree of  advancement  attained,  gave  promise  of  the  great 
utility  of  trades  in  general  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  has 
been  verified  by  subsequent  experience. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  catalogued  this  year  was 
eighty-six. 

In  1862,  another  class  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
seven  years  and  the  members  were  honorably  discharged. 
On  account  of  the  legislature  establishing  twelve  years  as 
the  youngest  age  for  admitting  pupils,  the  accession  of  new 
pupils  was  somewhat  diminished.  The  whole  number  enrol- 
led was  eighty-three,  in  attendance  during  the  whole  term, 
pixty-nine.  During  this  year,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  a 
large  number  of  mutes  in  the  State  who  ought  to  be  in  the 
Institution,  and  special  efforts  were  made  to  advertise  it  thor- 
oughly throughout  the  State.  Statistics  and  the  law  of  de- 
duction as  warranted  by  the  experience  of  other  States,  led 
to  the  inference  that  there  were  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  mutes  who  should  properly  be  reaping  the  benefits  of 
this  benevolence  of  the  State.  Accordingly,  circulars  weie 
sent  through  out  the  State  to  men  who  could  be  relied  on  to 
post  them  in  conspicuous  places,  and  the  effect  was  noted  i11 
the  succeeding  year  in  an  unusual  increase  in  the  number 
of  new  pupils.  Of  these  a  considerable  portion  were  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age; — pupils  who  ought  to 
have  been  here  years  earlier,  but  who  by  delay  or  by  igno- 
rance of  the  existence  of  the  Institution,  very  seriously  im- 
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paired  its  usefulness.  Experience  here,  as  elsewhere,  has 
demonstrated  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  at  that  age,  the  fac- 
ulties of  mind  have  become  too  inflexible  to  be  readily  mold- 
ed into  the  forms  of  spoken  language.  Memory  and  intui- 
tion are  still  unimpaired,  but  the  mind  has  lost  much  of  its 
pliability  and  the  power  of  recasting  itself  into  the  molds  of 
written  language. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1865,  Mr.  J.  S.  Officer,  Principal, 
was  removed  by  death.  Mr.  Officer  had  I  t  en  at  the  head 
of  the  Institution  for  eight  years,  and  in  his  decease,  the 
State  lost  a  public  servant  of  rare  talents,  thoroughly  devot- 
ed to  the  educational  interests  of  the  deaf  ami  dumb,  and 
the  Institution  was  deprived  of  an  executive,  possessing  a 
combination  of  qualifications,  in  mind  and  heart,  that  pre- 
eminently fitted  him  for  his  position.  He  adorned  his  office 
with  great  dignity  and  with  a  Christian  character  of  re- 
markable purity.  He  was  a  master  of  his  profession  and 
business  m  all  its  details;  and  from  the  solid  prosperity  and 
stability  first  attained  under  his  supervision,  the  Institution 
maintained  a  constant,  rapid  advance  in  usefulness  and 
reputation. 

In  the  following  summer,  H.  W.  Milligan.  M.  D.,  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  was  invited  to  the  principalship 
of  the  Institution,  and  commenced  his  services  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  term.  Ever  kind  and  genial,  he  soon  wort 
a  warm  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

In  1866  and  1867,  the  building  for  the  Institute  was  ren- 
dered complete  by  the  erection  of  the  west  wings,  lateral 
and  transverse,  thus  supplying  the  want  of  more  room 
which  had  been  felt  for  several  years.  Thus  finished,  the 
edifice  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and,  in  architecture,  is 
an  ornament  to  the  public  buildings  of  the  State.  It  is  thor- 
oughly fitted  with  steam-heating  apparatus,  and  lighted 
wuth  gas.  A  shoe-shop  was  also  erected  and  shoe-making 
was  introduced  as  a  trade. 

In  1866,  our  Legislature  passed  a  law  making  it  a  condi- 
tion of  admission  to  our  bene\olent  Institution,  that  the  pa- 
rents pay  seventy-five  dollars  a  year  for  each  pupil  presented. 
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or  else,  furnish  a  certificate  of  inability  to  do  so.  Such  a 
law  has  been  twice  enacted  in  the  history  of  the  Institution, 
and  each  time  soon  repealed.  Its  injustice  and  mischievous 
tendency  were  soon  demonstrated,  notwithstanding  the  rea- 
sonableness and  justice  which,  to  some  minds,  it  seemed  to 
possess. 

In  the  autumn  of  1867,  there  was  an  addition  to  the  corps 
of  teachers  by  the  employment  of  W.  A.  Cochrane,  A.  B. 
For  ten  years  previous  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  change 
in  the  corps  of  instructors,  either  by  addition  to  it,  or  by 
resignation. 

In  1868,  the  Institution  reached  the  highest  number  of 
pupils  in  its  history.  One  hundred  and  eight  were  enrolled 
during  the  year,  though  ninety-five  was  the  highest  number 
in  attendance  at  any  one  time.  The  graduating  class  num- 
bered thirteen. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  Dr.  Milligan  resigned  the 
office  of  Principal,  after  occupying  it  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  Since  his  resignation,  the  intellectual  department 
has  been  entrusted  temporarily  to  the  charge  of  J.  A.  Mc- 
Whorter,  one  of  the  teachers.  In  October,  Mr.  L.  Eddy  re- 
signed his  position,  which  he  had  filled  ably  and  earnestly 
for  eleven  years,  and  retired  to  recruit  impaired  health. 
George  Shilling,  A.  B.,  has  been  selected  by  the  Trustees  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  after  earnest  and  careful  conside- 
ration, have  invited  to  the  office  of  Principal  of  the  Institu- 
tion, Mr.  Edward  Stone,  of  the  American  Asylum,  Hartford. 
His  acceptance  of  the  position  is  awaited,  and  his  presence 
expected  soon. 

In  view  of  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  recently  in- 
vestigated the  system  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  by 
articulation  and  lip-reading,  and,  also,  the  persistent  testi- 
mony of  European  schools  as  to  its  value,  a  deep  interest 
has  here  been  taken  in  the  subject.  Until  this  present  term, 
no  class,  as  such,  had  been  organized  to  be  taught  by  this 
system.  It  had  been  thought  that  the  experiment  was  too 
uncertain  as  to  results  and  would  hazard  the  general  educa- 
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lional  interests  of  the  class  too  much  to  permit  it ;  though 
the  conclusion  was  reached  from  the  testimony  of  instructors 
in  our  country  equally  without  experimental  knowledge  in 
the  matter,  except  having  witnessed  the  operation  of  the 
system  in  foreign  schools  during  brief  visits.  The  convic- 
tion that,  with  certain  conditions,  there  are  great  advantages 
in  the  system,  seems  to  have  been  growing  in  the  minds  of 
American  instructors  ;  and  it  has  been  thought  warrantable 
to  give  the  system  a  fair  test.  Accordingly,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  term,  a  class  of  fifteen  was  organized,  in  which  there 
was  but  one  congenital  deaf-mute,  the  rest  retaining,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  some  knowledge  of  articulation  from 
a  period  of  life  when  they  were  able  to  hear.  Thus  far  the 
experiment  has  not  been  without  many  misgivings,  though 
it  yet  promises  well  and  much  is  hoped  from  it. 

During  the  past  seven  years  it  has  been  constantly  felt  that 
an  ever  kind  Providence  has  greatly  prospered  and  blessed 
the  Institution  with  harmony  in  its  general  relations  ;  with 
energy  and  ability  in  promoting  the  educational  interests  en- 
trusted to  its  charge ;  with  an  excellent  degree  of  general 
health  and  freedom  from  serious  epidemics  or  accidents  ;  and, 
with  a  warm,  general  interest  throughout  the  State  and  a 
cordial  full  and  earnest  support  on  the  part  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. This  thought  is  particularly  impressed  on  the  mind  in 
looking  back  over  the  past  seven  years  of  its  history ;  and, 
intimately  connected  with  this  thought,  is  an  assurance  that 
"Wisconsin  has  ever  taken  a  worthy  pride  in  her  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  J.  A.  MqW. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  THE  PRINCIPALS  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. — Continued. 

After  the  reading  of  President  Gallaudet's  paper,  as  given 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals,  a  paper,  written  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Woods,  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Gillett  entitled,  "Articulation."  This  paper  was  prepared 
for  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  Illinois  Institution  and 
the  author  preferred  not  to  have  it  published.  It  took  ground 
decidedly  in  favor  of  giving  more  attention  to  teaching  by 
articulation  than  has  been  done  in  the  American  Institutions. 
The  reading  of  these  two  papers  occupied  Thursday  morning, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  subject  thus  presented  was  made 
the  special  order  for  the  afternoon. 

Thursday  Afternoon*. 
On  assembling,  the  Conference  listened  to  interesting  re- 
ports, from  Messrs.  Gillett,  Talbot  and  Milligan,  of  a  visit 
recently  paid  by  them  to  the  Clarke  Institution  at  North- 
ampton. These  gentlemen  admitted  that  their  views  had 
been  essentially  modified  by  what  they  had  witnessed  there. 
They  had  supposed  that  those  who  had  been  taught  articula- 
tion so  successfully  there  were  semi-mutes  ;  but  found  among 
the  pupils  congenital  mutes  who  were  making  commendable 
progress.  The  case  of  Miss  Dudley  was  instanced  as  exhi- 
biting in  a  marked  degree  the  advantages  of  that  system  of 
instruction.  This  young  lady  had  been  educated  at  Hart- 
ford, but  after  six  months  at  Northampton  had  learned  arti- 
culation and  lip-reading,  so  that  she  could  easily  hold  conver- 
sation in  that  way.  They  had  been  fully  convinced  of  the 
practicability  of  teaching  a  large  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  by 
articulation  and  were  inclined  to  think  the  proportion  much 
greater  than  had  ever  been  admitted  by  the  American 
Institutions ;  but  were  not  decided  whether  articulation 
should  be  combined  with  the  present  system  or  the  excep- 
tional cases  should  be  separated  and  taught  in  schools  by 
themselves. 

Mr.  Turner,  in  commenting  upon  President  Gallandet's 
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paper,  claimed  that  the  imperfect  language  of  deaf-mutes 
arose  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  rather  than  a  defect  of  the 
system  of  instruction.  The  deaf-mute  was  learning  a  foreign 
language,  and  probably  succeeded  as  well  in  using  it  as  stu- 
dents of  Yale  College  would  in  using  Latin  and  Greek.  If" 
the  mute  had  more  time  and  practice  he  could  become-  mas- 
ter of  the  language.  He  admitted  that  signs  were  used  to 
excess,  and  that  dactylology  should  be  substituted  as  far  as 
possible.  In  regard  to  articulation,  Mr.  Weld  and  himself 
had  tried  it  at  Hartford,  not  making  it  prominent,  but  en- 
deavoring to  preserve  speech  already  in  possession  of  pupils  ; 
and  he  thought  a  fair  experiment  had  been  made.  He  had  re- 
garded it  as  too  slow  a  process  of  instruction,  and  had  conclud- 
ed that  the  time  spent  in  teaching  it  was  almost  wasted.  He 
would  have  a  special  teacher  for  articulation  connected  with 
an  institution  and  would  use  signs  as  an  aid  in  teaching  it.. 

Mr.  Stone  thought  the  system  of  articulation  had  been 
tried.  He  quoted  from  Messrs.  Anderson,  Baker  and  Wat- 
son who  after  long  experience  had  given  up  teaching  articu- 
lation except  to  the  semi-mute  and  semi-deaf,  regarding  the 
success  with  others  inadequate  to  the  time  and  labor  bestowed. 
He  regarded  this  testimony  as  conclusive  especially  respect- 
ing  teaching  English  ;  which  he  thought  more  difficult  to 
learn  in  that  way  than  other  languages.  In  his  visit  to  Miss 
Rogers'  school  at  Chelmsford,  he  had  found  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  reading  and  speaking  of  the  pupils,  and  con- 
cluded that  too  much  time  would  be  required  to  teach  in  that 
way  and  the  mental  development  would  not  be  so  rapid  as  by 
the  system  generally  employed  in  our  Institutions.  Miss  Dud- 
ley, he  regarded,  an  exceptional  case.  She  had  had  special 
home  training,  had  been  educated  by  signs  and  had  hot  been 
educated  at  Northampton,  but  had  learned  there  merely  enun- 
ciation. At  Hartford,  the  practice  had  been  to  place  the  semi- 
mutes  with  a  speaking  teacher  who  gave  them  instruction 
orally. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Peet  read  from  his  last  report  his  views  upon  the 
subject.  He  thought  the  question  was  not,  what  is  the  best 
method  where  time  and  money  are  no  object,  but,  what  sys- 
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tern  will  produce  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
We  should  seek  that,  and  engraft  upon  it,  those  benefits  to  be 
■derived  for  special  cases  from  special  methods,  as  we  can.  He 
thought  the  Conference  was  prepared  to  adopt  resolutions  of 
such  a  character  that  we  could  go  before  the  public  and  say 
there  is  nothing  we  will  not  do  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Mclntire,  Stone, 
Gallaudet,  H.  P.  Peet,  Turner,  Gillett,  Palmer,  and  Dr. 
Gallaudet,  the  whole  of  Thursday  afternoon  and  the  greater 
part  of  Friday  morning  having  been  devoted  to  it. 

As  the  conclusion  of  the  Conference  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject, reached  after  a  full,  friendly  and  animated  discussion, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  system  of  deaf-mute  education, 
as  practiced  and  developed  in  the  Institutions  of  this  country 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  commends  itself  by  the  best  of  all  tests 
— that  of  prolonged,  careful  and  successful  experiment — as  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree  adapted  to  relieve  the  peculiar  misfortune  of 
deaf-mutes,  as  a  class,  and  restore  them  to  the  blessings  of  so- 
ciety. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  provide  adequate  means  for  imparting  instruction  in  articula- 
tion and  lip-rea  ling  to  such  of  their  pupils  as  may  be  able  to 
engage  with  profit  in  exercises  of  this  nature. 

Resolved,  That,  while  in  our  judgment  it  is  desirable  to  give 
semi-mutes  and  semi-deaf  children  every  facility  for  retaining 
and  improving  any  power  of  articulate  speech  they  may  pos- 
sess, it  is  not  profitable,  except  in  promising  cases,  discovered 
after  fair  experiment,  to  carry  congenital  mutes  through  a  course 
of  instruction  in  articulation. 

Resolved,  That,  to  attain  success  in  this  department  of  instruc- 
tion, an  added  force  of  instructors  will  be  necessary,  and  this 
conference  hereby  recommends  to  boards  of  directors  of  institu- 
tions for  Jhe  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country  that  speedy  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  provide  the  funds  needed  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  work. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  with  great  unanimity,  all 
but  the  first  commanding  every  vote,  and  that  fourteen  out 
•of  sixteen. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  subject: 
Hereditary  Deafness"  of  which  we  give  a  brief  summary. 
The  great  law  of  reproduction  extending  through  all 
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classes  of  living  beings  may  be  concisely  stated  "  Like  pro- 
duces like."  A  plant  or  animal  of  any  given  species  at  the 
present  time  differs  in  nothing  essential  from  the  individual 
of  the  same  species  of  a  thousand  years  ago. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  among  domestic  animals  cer- 
tain unusual  variations  of  form  or  color,  which  sometimes 
occur  among:  their  offspring,  may,  by  a  careful  selection  of 
others  similar  and  by  a  continued  breeding:  of  like  with  like, 
be  rendered  permanent,  so  as  to  constitute  distinct  variety. 
The  same  course  adopted  and  pursued  in  the  human  race 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  same  result 

As  marriages  now  occur,  where  there  is  little  regard  to> 
similarity,  we  find  children  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to> 
one  or  both  of  their  parents.  It  is  also  "generally  believed 
that  diseases  such  as  insanity,  epilepsy,  consumption,  scrofulay 
&c,  are  transmitted  from  parent  to  child.  If  these  constitu- 
tional tendencies  and  the  peculiar  configurations  of  external 
features  are  transmitted,  may  we  not  suppose  the  same  is 
true  of  internal  organs? 

The  hearing  apparatus  is  a  complicated  structure  of  vari_ 
ous  parts,  requiring  a  nice  adjustment  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  its  function — a  slight  deviation  of  position,  size, 
or  relation  of  any  of  its  parts  may  be  attended  with  imper- 
fect hearing;  a  still  farther  departure,  in  total  deafness 

If  two  who  have  defective  hearing  should  have  children,, 
it  might  as  reasonably  be  supposed  that  these  would  have 
the  same  peculiarity  intensified  as  that  any  feature  should 
be  reproduced;  and  we  should  expect,  from  the  law,  that  con- 
genital deaf-mutes  would  be  the  offspring  of  those  born  deaf. 

In  proof  of  this  theory  of  hereditary  deafness,  Mr.  Turner 
instanced  several  cases  of  deaf  children  whose  father  or 
mother  were  partially  deaf;  some  of  these  children  were 
taught  at  the  American  Asylum. 

The  second  argument  was  drawn  from  families  in  which 
there  were  deaf-mutes,  where  others  of  the  children  had  be- 
come deaf  by  sickness — showing  a  tendency  to  deafness- 
even  in  those  who  at  first  had  heard. 

The  third  argument  was  derived  from  the  appearance  of 
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this  tendency  in  various  branches  of  one  family  when  traced 
through  several  generations.  He  cited  upon  this  point  the 
case  of  one  woman  who  lived  to  see  great- grand- children, 
and  of  these,  sixteen  were  deaf-mutes.  Of  the  seventeen 
hundred  who  have  been  received  at  the  American  Asylum, 
.about  one  hundred  have  relatives  who  are  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  fourth  argument  is  drawn  from  the  families  of  con- 
genital deaf-mutes.  Statistics,  carefully  collated  from  records 
kept  of  deaf-mutes  as  they  have  met  in  conventions  at  Hart- 
ford, show  in  eighty-six  families,  wTith  one  parent  a  congeni- 
tal mute,  one-tenth  of  the  children  have  been  deaf ;  and  in 
twenty-four  families,  with  both  parents  congenital  mutes, 
about  one-third  were  born  deaf. 

In  families,  where  deafness  exists,  there  seems  to  be  a  pre- 
vailing tendency  which  may  be  developed  by  a  slight  cause, 
.such  as  a  cold  or  local  inflammation.  The  writer  concludes 
that  every  consideration  of  philanthropy,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terests of  congenitaily  deaf  persons  themselves,  should  induce 
their  teachers  and  friends  to  urge  upon  them  the  impropriety 
of  intermarriage. 

Mr  I.  L.  Peet  followed  with  the  eighth  paper,  entitled 
44  Initial  Signs,"  which  was  published  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Annals.  Messrs.  Gillett,  Palmer  and  Mclntire  were  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  prepare  a  minute  expressive  of  the 
wiews  of  the  Conference  respecting  this  paper,  and  reported 
the  following  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That,  the  Conference  has  listened  to  the  reading  of 
Mr,  I.  L.  Peet's  paper  on  "  Initial  Signs"  with  great  pleasure  and 
profit,  and  recommend  its  careful  consideration  to  all  persons  who 
labor  for  or  are  associated  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  use  their  earnest  endeavors  in  bringing  this  lan- 
LCiiao-e  to  the  greatest  possible  perfection— deeming  the  principles 
^enunciated  in  this  paper  as  philosophical  and  susceptible  of  ex- 
tensive application  ;- — and  that,  appreciating  the  talent,  experi- 
ence and  labor  required  in  its  preparation,  the  members  of  the 
conference  hereby  tender  to  Mr.  I*eet,  their  sincere  thanks  for 
this  valuable  and  practical  contribution  to  the  literature  of  our 
profession.  v    i'"  :i  i 

Prof  L.  Pratt,  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  then 
presented;  the  ninth  paper  entitled:  "TJie  College,  and  its 
relations  to  the  Institutions/'    This  paper.showed  the  neces- 
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sity  of  a  College  education  for  the  more  talented  deaf-mutes 
to  lit  them  to  compete  with  others,  and  their  capability  to 
receive  and  profitably  employ  such  an  advanced  training. 
The  writer,  also,  answered  various  objections  that  have  been 
urged,  and,  while  claiming  that  the  primary  object  of  a 
higher  education  is  not  to  qualify  for  place  but  to  develop 
mind,  pointed  out  many  professions  that  educated  mutes 
might  till.  He  explained  the  intimate  relation  between  the 
College  and  the  Institutions,  and  the  necessity  for  cordial  co- 
operation, urged  the  organization  of  High  Classes  in  all  the 
Institutions,  and  the  adjustment  of  their  courses  of  study  so 
that  those  who  wished  might  be  able  to  prepare  for  the  Col- 
lege course. 

This  paper  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  which  was 
engaged  in  by  Messrs.  Turner,  Mclntire,  Milligan,  I.  L. 
P^ct  and  Stone.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously. 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  recommend  the  establishment 
of  high  classes  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable  in  all  the  Institu- 
tions where  they  do  not  exist. 

Resolved,  That,  we  recommend  that  the  course  of  studies  in 
these  high  classes  be  as  far  as  possible  in  harmony  with  the 
course  required  for  admission  to  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College, 
that  those  students  who  desire  it  may  be  prepared  for  the  Col- 
lege Classes. 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  does  hereby  give  its  hearty  ap- 
proval to  the  work  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  regard- 
ing it  as  an  institution  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  nation- 
al system  of  deaf-mute  education. 

Resolved,  That  an  increase,  at  an  early  day,  of  the  free  State- 
students,  now  authorized  by  every  consideration  of  justice  and 
expediency,  is  demanded,  and  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
are  hereby  requested  to  make  such  amendments  in  the  law  of 
March  2nd,  1867,"  as  may  secure  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  the 
United  States  equal  privileges  in  the  College;  attention  of  Con- 
gress is  also,  respectfully  directed  to  the  fact  that  immense  por- 
tions of  the  National  domain  have  been  appropriated  for  the 
endowments  of  Universities  and  Colleges  for  hearing  and  speak- 
ing youth,  in  the  advantages  of  which  deaf-mutes  cannot  partici- 
pate ;  hence,  in  the  judgment  of  this  conference,  it  is  most  fitting 
and  proper  that  a  college  for  this  class  of  persons — shut  out, 
until  recently,  from  the  benefits  of  collegiate  education — should 
be  perfected  and  maintained  on  a  liberal  scale  by  the  National 
Government. 
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Mr.  W.  J.  Palmer  then  read  the  tenth  paper  on  the  subject 
of  the  "Mechanical  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 

The  writer  claimed  that  a  consideration  of  the  fact,  that  a 
large  number  of  the  pupils  of  all  the  Institutions  must  gain 
their  livelihood  by  their  own  labor,  made  it  evident  that 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  their  education  in  the  prac- 
tical matters  of  life.  A  review  of  the  Institutions  shows  that 
some  change  is  needed  in  this  respect.  While  the  intellec- 
tual training  of  the  deaf-mute  is  not  to  be  undervalued,  the 
practical  training  should  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  become 
self-reliant  and  a  valuable  citizen.  For  most  of  the  mutes 
the  only  reliance  for  self-support  and  independence  will  be 
the  trades  taught  them  in  school.  They  cannot  enter  any 
of  the  learned  professions,  and  in  only  few  instances  do  they 
develop  sufficient  talent  for  the  fine  arts  to  enable  them  to 
engage  in  drawing,  painting,  engraving,  &c.  There  are 
many,  too,  who  can  acquire  little  education,  who  have  con- 
siderable mechanical  talent.  In  some  of  these  cases,  it  may 
be  well  to  devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  mechanical  in- 
struction. Competent  instructors  should  be  secured  and  a 
certain  portion  of  each  day  allotted  to  mechanical  instruc- 
tion. If  this  is  neglected  during  the  period  of  their  educa- 
tion, it  has  been  found  that  very  few  persons  are  willing  to 
undertake  to  teach  them  afterwards.  True,  their  time  is 
limited  in  school,  but  they  can  acquire  such  an  amount  of 
knowledge  as  shall  aid  them  greatly  in  after  life.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  they  will  succeed.  The  question  is  often 
asked  if  they  acquire  a  trade  as  easily  as  others.  In  reply 
he  would  say  they  are  found  in  a  large  variety  of  trades^ 
and  they  are  found  generally  to  learn  as  readily  as  others. 

The  question  is  asked,  what  trades  are  best  suited  for 
them?  The  opinion  of  those  who  have  made  this  a  matter 
of  thought,  is  seen  in  the  trades  actually  taught  in  the 
Institutions  of  this  country :  Eleven  teach  shoe-making;  six 
cabinet-making;  five  tailoring;  four  printing;  three  book- 
binding; and  one  photography  and  gardening. 

Jn  the  writer's  opinion,  shoe-making,  cabinet-making  and 
tailoring  are  trades  best  suited  to  deaf-mutes.  These  can 
be  pursued  in  almost  any  locality  with  success  and  profit. 

A  printing  office  and  book-bindery  are  useful  adjuncts  to 
an  Institution.  In  some  localities  these  are  well  suited  as 
trades. 
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Facilities  should  be  provided  to  vary  the  number  of  trades 
taught  in  an  Institution;  so  as  to  assign  pupils  to  them  ac- 
cording to  aptitude  or  inclination. 

It  is  an  error  to  aim  merely  to  make  these  trades  profitable 
to  the  Institutions,  overlooking  the  benefit  of  the  pupils. 

His  success  in  North  Carolina  in  teaching  mechanical 
branches  he  regarded  as  encouraging. 

The  views  presented,  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  I.  L.  Peet, 
Fay,  Stone,  Gallaudet,  Gillett,  Mclntire  and  Kerr  and  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted. 

Besoloed,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  the  principles, 
set  forth  in  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Palmer,  meet  with  their  hearty 
concurrence,  and  that  we  hope  that  the  Boards  of  Directors  of 
the  several  Institutions  will  make  full  provision  f  ;■  the  mst  uc- 
tion  of  the  pupils  in  mechanical  and  other  industrial  pursuits,  and 
also  provide  buildings  for  amusement  and  recreation. 

Friday  Evening. 

The  first  paper  considered  was  the  eleventh  before  the 
Conference,  by  Miss  Cornelia  Trask,  of  the  Illinois  Institu- 
tion, read  by  Mr.  Gillett,  upon  the  employment  of  "Women 
as  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb." 

The  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  question  of 
woman  and  her  work  now  agitates  the  country,  and  it  is 
therefore  well  to  inquire  how  this  bears  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  some  Institutions,  women  are  admitted  as  teachers;  but 
with  reluctance.  The  same  prejudice  formerly  existed  against 
the  employment  of  women  in  common  schools,  except  in 
summer  when  only  the  smaller  children  attended;  but  the 
experiment  has  been  made  of  giving  the  charge  of  the  school 
for  the  entire  year  to  women,  and  it  has  been  found  that  her 
moral  power  is  sufficient  for  the  discipline  of  older  scholars; 
even  surpassing  men  in  this  respect.  A  great  change  has 
consequently  taken  place  within  the  past  twenty- five  ytars, 
and  the  number  of  female  teachers  has  greatly  increased.  It 
is  being  admitted  by  many  of  the  best  minds  of  the  country 
that  women  are  better  adapted  to  teach  than  men — that  they 
exert  a  more  genial  and  elevating  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  their  pupils. 

If  women  succeed  so  well  elsewhere,  the  question  may 
well  be  asked,  why  not  in  our  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb?  In  some  instances  they  have  been  employed,  and 
where  they  have  once  begun,  they  have  been  retained;  and 
now  the  new  Institution  in  Massachusetts  is  entrusted  to  the 
management  of  a  woman. 

In  the  Institutions,  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  are 
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girls,  and  they  need  the  conversation  and  example  of  some 
of  their  own  sex,  to  train  them  to  a  proper  tone  of  womanly 
feeling  and  to  propriety  of  deportment. 

Jt  is  objected,  that  women  are  not  physically  capable  of 
enduring  the  labor  of  the  school-room;  but  facts  prove  that 
this  objection  will  not  hold. 

Another  objection  is,  the  "  want  of  permanency."  But 
this  holds  equally  well  against  those  of  the  other  sex.  The 
salaries  paid,  and  the  position  offered  do  not  make  induce- 
ments so  that  talented  young  men  are  content  to  remain  in 
the  profession.  In  the  Illinois  Institution,  changes  among 
the  female  teachers  have  not  been  any  more  frequent  than 
among  the  male.  A  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  has  proved 
an  effectual  Insurance  Company  against  matrimony. 

Again  it  is  objected,  that  ladies  are  not  qualified.  But 
both  men  and  women  engage  in  this  wTork  ignorant  of  deaf- 
mutes,  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  instruction;  and  la- 
dies learn  signs  as  readily  as  men.  There  is  no  reason,  why 
they  should  not  be  regarded  equally  as  well  quaiined  to 
teach  the  deaf  as  to  teach  other  children.  In  the  .New  York 
Institution,  a  lady  has  been  employed  during  the  past  year 
as  a  teacher  of  the  High  Class. 

It  is  objected,  that  women  teachers  are  not  available  for 
exhibition.  But  it  should  be  the  scholars,  and  not  the  teach- 
ers, who  are  exhibited. 

Probably  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  our  Institutions  is 
as  good  now  as  it  was  before  women  began  to  teach,  and 
women  should  have  the  same  chance  as  men  to  show  what 
thev  can  do,  and  their  success  should  be  their  justification. 

Prof.  S.  Porter,  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  follow- 
ed with  the  twelfth  and  last  paper,  on  the  "  Best  way  of 
teaching  grammar." 

He  claimed,  that  the  study  of  Grammar  is  enhanced  in 
importance  for  those  who  are  deprived  of  hearing  and  speech, 
because  the  great  problem  in  the  education  of  the  deaf-mute 
is,  how  best  and  most  fully  to  impart  to  him  a  knowledge  of 
language,  and  the  more  complete  mastery  of  language  is 
the  end  of  grammar. 

He  would  consider  the  subject  under  the  following  ques- 
tions: When,  how,  and  how  far  shall  grammar  be  taught  ? 
At  what  period  in  the  course,  by  what  method  and  to  what 
extent  ? 

To  the  first  question  the  writer  replied;  very  early  in  the 
course,  because  the  first  principles  of  grammar  are  easily 
rnderstood  Instruction  in  grammar  should  te  carried. on 
hand  in  hand  with  the  other  instruction  in  language.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science  are  easy  of  apprehen- 
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sion,  and  their  application  simple.  Elliptical  and  idiomatic 
forms  may  at  first  be  omitted.  Again,  while  grammatical 
principles  are  easy  of  comprehension,  they  cannot  at  once  be 
made  familiar  to  the  mind.  Repeated  application  of  a  prin- 
ciple, in  numerous  individual  instances,  is  necessary  to  bring 
it  under  complete  mastery.  Time  is  needed  to  incorporate 
it  as  a  part  of  the  mental  furniture:  time  and  practice  on 
each  point  before  taking  the  next  step  in  advance. 

Theacquirement-of  language  by  the  deaf-mute  is,  of  neces- 
sity, a  gradual  process.  The  order,  which  is  followed  in  grad- 
ually unfolding  language  to  him,  affords  just  the  time  needed 
to  make  him  familiar  with  the  points  of  grammar  involved, 
and  the  separate  study  of  grammar  at  a  later  period  is  ob- 
viated. 

The  order  in  which  grammatical  principles  will  come  up, 
in  this  way,  is  the  right  order.  The  more  we  appreciate  lan- 
guage, as  resting  on  grammar  for  its  foundations,  the  better 
shall  we  understand  this.  Language  is  a  growth, — a  grad- 
ual development — and  its  science  cannot  be  taught  or  under- 
stood, without  a  more  distinct  reference  to  this  fact.  Gram- 
mar has  its  basis  in  the  nature  of  things  and  modes  of  thought. 
We  have  to  begin,  with  objects  of  thought  presenting  them- 
selves for  expression  in  forms  of  the  more  obvious  and  obtru- 
sive sort,  and  under  the  modes  of  thought  which  they  natu- 
rally, and  respectively  tend  to  assume,  and  through  them  we 
have  certain  artificial  forms  of  language  fixed  and  deter- 
mined. In  them  we  have  the  types  from  which  the  several 
grammatical  categories  and  their  modifications  have  been 
taken— as  a  mold  is  made  from  a  pattern.  The  order  of  de- 
velopment in  language  itself,  which  thus  controlled  the  up- 
building of  its  grammatical  structure,  corresponds  so  closely 
to  the  order,  which  is  best  followed  in  imparting  to  the  deaf- 
mute  a  knowledge  of  language,  as  to  furnish  a  weighty  rea- 
son in  favor  of  teaching  him  grammar  by  parallel  steps,  for 
he  will  thus  be  inducted  into  a  thorough  knowledge  of  both. 
The  necessity  for  such  instruction  is  made  manifest  by  the 
difficulty,  with  which  those  who  have  begun  to  study  gram- 
mar late  in  life,  master  its  first  principles. 

Again,  not  only  will  this  continued  teaching,  step  by  step 
prove  no  hindrance,  and  so  a  saving  of  time,  but,  will  be  of 
great  assistance  in  making  language  a  practical  attainment. 
Every  teacher  appreciates  the  convenience  of  a  reference  to 
grammatical  principles  in  pointing  out  and  correcting  errors, 
and  in  explaining  passages  the  student  does  not  readily  un- 
derstand. 

Again,  this  course  commends  itself  as  adapted  to  the  devel- 
opment and  training  of  the  intellect.    This  instruction  will 
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cultivate  habits  of  accurate  discrimination,  and  strengthen.' 
the  power  of  apprehending  and  applying  general  principles,, 
and  this  by  easy  steps. 

II.  The  methods.  While  grammar  should  be  carried  on 
pari  passu,  still  the  grammar  should  be  kept  in  the  back 
ground,  it  should  follow  as  subordinate. 

Language  should  be  taught  as  meaning  something,  as  used 
for  a  definite  purpose,  and  not  merely  to  fit  certain  rules  and 
models.  The  whole  method  of  instruction  should  be  natural 
rather  than  grammatical.  Grammar  should  come  in  as  a 
resume;  after  a  supply  of  material  has  been  furnished  and 
well  mastered,  so  far  as  concerns  a  practical  understanding- 
of  the  language. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  instruction  in  grammar  should  be, 
in  no  way,  anticipative  of  the  progress  actually  made  in  lan- 
guage. Grammatical  knowledge  will  thus  be  fragmentary 
almost  to  the  last.  As  fast  as  materials  are  gained,  they  may 
be  set  in  their  proper  place  in  the  system. 

Drill  in  parsing,  and  other  formal  exercises  pertaining  to 
grammar  should  not  be  prematurely  introduced  :  time,  which 
should  be  spent  upon  an  actual  mastery  of  language,  may  be 
wasted  on  the  technics  of  grammar.  The  scaffolding  must 
not  go  up  faster  than  the  building. 

Grammatical  terms  should  not  be  taught  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  instruction. 

Definitions,  explanations,  and  rules  embodied  in  words 
should  be  wholly  dispensed  with  till  a  late  period.  They  are 
unnecessary  to  make  the  ideas  understood,  and  at  the  best  are 
inadequate,  and  tend  to  confound  and  mislead.  The  diffiul- 
ties  of  definitions  should  not  be  superadded  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  subject. 

Etymology  and  syntax  should  be  taught  in  conjunction. 

As  substitutes  for  grammatical  terms  and  for  parsing  we 
may  employ  :  manual  or  gestural  signs  for  the  parts  of  speech, 
grammatical  symbols  such  as  those  used  in  Hartford  or  those 
devised  by  President  Barnard  and  now  in  use  in  New  York. 
These  symbols  may  be  used  to  represent  grammatical  class 
and  modification  and  syntactical  relations  of  words,  and  may 
be  used  as  formulas  for  exercises  in  composition. 

To  these,  add  grammatical  diagrams  by  which  sentence 
analysis  is  pictured  to  the  eye. 

III.  How  far?  Just  as  far  as  the  progress  made  in  lan- 
guage, and  to  be  auxiliary  to  further  progress  in  the  same. 

The  College  should  give  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage as  do  o; her  colleges.  The  student  should  learn  those 
principles,  founded  in  the  laws  of  thought  and  nature  of 
things  wh'ch  underlie  all  language  and  all  grammar. 


of  the  American  Institutions. 
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Saturday  Morning. 
The  Conference  held  its  last  session.    The  most  important 
business  transacted  was  the  passage  of  these  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  there  should 
"be  held,  from  time  to  time,  a  general  convention  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  that  Mr.  I. 
L.  Peet,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  of  Alabama, 
Rev.  Collins  Stone,  of  Connecticut,  Dr.  H.  W.  Milligan,  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Mr.  W.  O.  Connor,  of  Georgia,  be  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  make  arrangements  for  such  a  convention,  either  in  the 
year  1869  or  1870,  and  to  issue  a  call  for  the  same,  inviting  all 
teachers  of  deaf-mutes  and  principals  and  trustees  of  institu- 
tions to  assemble,  without  regard  to  the  methods  or  system  they 
may  use  in  their  labors. 

Hesolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  is  expedi- 
ent to  sustain  a  periodical  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  deaf-mute  instruction,  and  that  the  "American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,"  ought  to  be  revived  and  continued. 

Hesolved,  That  an  executive  committee  of  five  persons  be 
selected  to  serve  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  convention,  with 
power  to  appoint  an  editor ;  fix  the  time,  number,  and  place  of 
publication,  and  do  all  other  things  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  foregoing  resolution. 

Hesolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Conference  pledge  their 
influence  to  sustain  such  a  periodical,  and  to  circulate  it  in  the 
several  States  which  they  represent. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  were  adopted ;  to  Miss  D.  L.  Dix  for 
a  donation  of  ten  dollars  to  each  Institution  represented ; 
also  to  President  Gallaudet  and  the  officers  of  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  their  hospitality ;  and  to  the  officers  of  the 
Conference  ;  and  the  Conference  adjourned  sine  die. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  remained  in 
Washington  over  the  Sabbath,  thus  having  the  opportunity 
to  be  present  on  Saturday  when  the  vote  was  taken  in  the 
Impeachment  Trial  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  to  visit  Mt.  Vernon,  the  home  of  Washington,  on 
the  following  Monday. 

We  are  sure  that  we  represent  the  views  of  every  member 
of  the  Conference  when  we  record  it  as  successful,  in  a  "  pre- 
eminent" degree.  The  practical  results  may  be  briefly  sum- 
med up,  as  follows:  the  establishing  of  friendly  relations  among 
the  Institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  thus  securing 
unity  of  action ;  the  practical  settlement  of  the  controversy 
respecting  articulation,  by  giving  it  full  opportunity  in  the 
established  schools  to  show  what  it  can  do  for  the  deaf-mute; 
the  awakening*  of  new  interest  in  the  perfecting  of  the  lan- 
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guage  of  signs;  the  enlistment  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  Institutions  with  the  College  for  Deaf-Mutes;  the  open- 
ing of  the  means  of  continued  interchange  of  views  and  opin- 
ions by  the  revival  of  the  Annals;  the  preparation  for  a  Con- 
vention of  all  interested  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb ;  and,  in  general,  a  strengthened  determination  to  carry 
forward  the  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  all  its  depart- 
ments— mechanical,  academic,  collegiate,  social  and  religi- 
ous— with  life  and  liberality  worthy  of  the  great  and  free 
country  we  represent. 


FIRST  LESSONS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

by  JOHN  r.  keep.    Hartford:    186tf.    pp.100.  12mo. 

Though  this  little  volume  has  been  out  several  years,  and  is  probably  known 
to  the  most  of  our  readers,  yet,  as  it  appeared  subsequently  to  the  suspension 
of  the  Annals,  a  notice  of  it  here  cannot  be  deemed  out  of  place. 

The  leading  and  avowed  aim  of  the  author  is,  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  natural  and  the  systematic  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. As  required  by  the  natural  method,  the  exercises  consist, 
almost  from  the  outset,  of  complete  expressions  of  thought. 
Every  thing  is  thus  made  to  cluster  about  the  verb  as  the  nucleus 
and  hinge  of  the  sentence.  The  advantage  of  system  is  secured, 
by  beginning  with  the  simplest  forms  and  the  simplest  elements 
of  the  sentence  and  superadding  others  one  by  one  in  a  due  or- 
der of  progression. 

The  verb  is  taught  first  in  the  imperative  and  the  preterit  of 
the  indicative ;  and  the  lessons  proceed  as  early  as  possible  to 
connected  language  in  the  narrative  form.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  book  consists  of  little  narrative  pieces,  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  questions  and  illustrative  sentences.  Forms  of 
general  statement  are  taught  chiefly  in  connected  description ; 
they  come  in  naturally  also  in  a  letter  which  we  have  as  a  single 
example  in  that  kind.  All  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood  are 
taught  except  the  pluperfect  and  the  second-future,  and  some  in 
the  passive  as  well  the  active  voice.  Pupils  who  have  been  put 
through  these  lesson,  in  the  way  intended,  have  learned  the  main 
uses  of  nouns,  common  and  proper,  of  the  personal  and  some  oth- 
er of  the  more  usual  pronouns,  especially  the  interrogative — be- 
sides the  adjective  and  the  verb  as  just  stated.  A  table  at  the 
close  gives  the  principal  parts  of  some  eighty  regular  and  seven- 
ty irregular  verbs,  which  have  been  employed  in  the  course  of 
the  lessons. 

One  feature  of  these  lessons  is,  that  they  proceed  upon  the  plan 
of  teaching  the  principles  and  forms  of  construction  by  means  of 
variations  upon  a  small  number  of  words,  and  these  introduced 
only  from  time  to  time  as  they  are  needed, — agreeing,  in  this 
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respect,  with  the  "  mastery  "  system  of  Mr.  Prendergast.  The 
plan  avoids  burdening  the  mind  prematurely  and  unduly  with 
the  task  of  learning  new  words.  The  attention,  thus  left  free 
and  thus  concentrated  upon  materials  that  are  familiar,  is  able 
the  more  readily  and  the  more  certainly  and  thoroughly  to  mas- 
ter the  forms  of  expression  ;  and  the  after  work  of  gradually  en- 
larging the  vocabulary  becomes  easy  of  accomplishment. 

In  the  subject  matter  of  the  exercises,  the  author  has  aimed 
successfully  at  making  them  of  such  a  character,  as  not  only  to 
insure  a  full  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  language,  but 
such  also  as  to  awaken  and  keep  up  a  lively  interest,  on  the  part 
of  the  young  pupil. 

The  merits  of  courses  and  methods  of  instruction  are  to  be 
determined  mainly  by  full  and  fair  experiment.  Every  well- 
considered  plan,  that  offers  itself  for  trial,  should  be  heartily  wel- 
comed and  thoroughly  tested  when  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  a 
carefully  prepared  course  of  lessons.  Many  able  and  experienced 
instructors  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  plan  carried  out  in  these 
lessons  of  Mr.  Keep's,  while  others  quite  as  decidedly  prefer  a 
course  constructed  after  a  different  method.  If  there  were  more 
of  a  disposition  than  we  usually  meet  with,  to  decide,  after  care- 
ful observation,  by  practical  tests,  instead  of  trusting  confident- 
ly to  foregone  conclusions,  or  clinging  blindly  to  beaten  paths, 
it  would  be  the  better  for  the  cause  of  progress  in  the  art  of  deaf- 
mute  education.  S.  P. 


ALBERT  NETTSAM. 

BT  JOSEPH  O.  PTATT, 

Instructor  in  the  Penncylvama  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Philadel- 
phia:   1868.  pp.  160.    Printed  for  the  Author. 

The  memoir  of  a  gifted  mute  artist  well  known  throughout 
the  country.  The  story  of  this  life  is  brief  and  simple,  but  ex- 
ceedingly sad.  A  mute;  left  an  orphan  so  early  that  he  never 
knew  either  parent ;  without  home  or  friends;  stolen  from  his 
native  place  when  but  ten  years  by  an  adventurer  who  sought 
to  profit  by  the  boy's  misfortune  and  talent ;  displaying  genius 
for  art  which  he  never  could  cultivate  as  he  longed  to  do  ;  with 
so  little  knowledge  of  the  world  that  he  was  constantly  over- 
reached;  made  to  grind  out  the  work  of  an  apprentice  while  he 
felt  the  talent  and  power  of  a  master;  married,  only  to  be  de- 
serted in  one  week ;  and  finally  stricken  with  paralysis  and  left 
to  die  a  lingering  death  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  friends — 
this  is  the  story  here  told.  The  only  sunny  spot,  in  his  whole 
history,  seems  to  have  been  his  connection  with  the  Institution 
in  Philadelphia,  where,  he  received  his  education,  was  fully  ap- 
preciated, and  always  found  true  friends. 
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In  spite  of  all  his  disadvantages,  he  rose  to  a  high  rank  as  an 
artist  in  his  specialty,  standing  among  the  first  in  this  country. 
Had  he  been  favored  with  hearing,  or  had  he  received  the  pat- 
ronage and  direction  of  those  who  had  regarded  his  genius  and 
the  best  use  of  it,  he  was  capable  of  making,  and  probably  would 
have  made,  a  name  that  would  have  been  truly  historic. 

His  works  are  numerous,  and  exhibit  a  conscientious  love  of 
truth,  and  exquisite  delicacy  and  fidelity  of  execution. 

Amid  all  his  trials  he  retained  a  sunny  and  hopeful  disposition, 
a  pure  and  sincere  character,  bore  all  his  deprivations,  losses  and 
disappointments  with  heroic  fortitude,  and  met  death  with  chris- 
tian faith.  This  memoir,  which  will  doubtless  be  read  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb  generally,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  life-long  friend  of 
the  artist  and  is  an  affectionate  tribute  to  his  memory. 


From  the  Brussels  "Courier"  September  27th,  1868. 

"  It  is  stated,  in  the  German  papers,  that  in  the  early  part  of 
September  a  Congress  met  at  Berlin,  such  as  the  world  had  nev- 
er before  seen.  It  was  composed  of  the  educated  deaf-mutes  of 
Germany.  At  this  convention,  the  German  deaf-mutes  resolved, 
among  other  things,  to  substitute  stenography  for  signs,  as  a 
means  of  communication  with  one  another. 

This  resolution  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  speech 
is  not  so  general,  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Germany,  as  it  has 
been  declared  to  be  by  certain  writers.  In  adopting  stenography 
as  the  method  of  communication,  the  German  deaf-mutes  seem 
to  protest  against  the  method  of  their  teachers,  who  follow  the 
system  of  articulation  exclusively.  But  the  adaptation  of  steno- 
graphy to  the  use  of  deaf-mutes  is  not  a  new  discovery,  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  German  papers  which  speak  of  it  in  connection  with 
this  Congress-.  The  organ  of  the  German  Institutions  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  the  number  for  January,  1865,  contained 
an  article  on  this  system,  and  attributed  its  introduction  to  the 
Canon  De  Ha?rne,  who  had  made  use  of  it  since  1829,  but  with- 
out desiring  at  all  to  exclude  from  the  course  of  instruction  either 
natural  signs  or  articulation.  According  to  the  Organ,  Taylor's 
stenography  was  made  the  basis  of  the  latter  system,  while  in 
Germany  the  deaf-mutes  have  naturally  given  the  preference  to 
the  method  of  stenography  used  in  that  country." 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  Annals  is  printed  at  the  press  of 
the  Xorth  Carolina  Institution.  The  work  is  done  entirely  by 
deaf-mutes,  and  must  be  regarded  as  highly  creditable.  Could 
not  printing  presses  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  all  our  larger 
Institutions  ? 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  IX  THE 
LOWER  PROVINCES  OF  BRITISH  XORTH  AMER- 
ICA. 

BT  J.  SCOTT  HUTTON,  HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Among  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  operated  to  retard 
the  progress  of  Deaf-mute  education  in  most  of  the  nations 
of  Christendom,  we  believe  that  defective  information  as  to 
the  remarkable  prevalence  of  this  form  of  human  suffering 
has  materially  contributed  to  deprive  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of 
that  measure  of  attention,  sympathy  and  practical  aid,  which 
so  sad  a  condition  would  naturally  claim  and  receive  at  the 
hands  of  those  more  highly  favoured.  An  impression  gen- 
erally obtains  that  the  number  of  this  aniicted  class  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  hence  much  of  the  apathy  existing  on 
the  subject.  The  silent  and  unobtrusive  nature  of  this  mis- 
fortune causes  the  sufferer  to  be  overlooked,  while  Blindness 
and  Insanity  at  once  challenge  attention  and  interest.  From 
the  morbid  delicacy  of  parents  and  relatives,  leading  them 
to  conceal  the  existence  of  this  deprivation  in  their  families, 
it  also  not  unfrequently  happens  that  deaf-mutes  grow  up 
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Statistics  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the 


from  childhood  to  maturity,  unknown  in  their  immediate- 
neighborhood,  save  by  their  intimate  friends.  The  history 
of  deaf  mute  education  in  England  furnishes  a  well-known 
but  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these  statements. 
When  the  idea  of  establishing  an  Institution  for  the  Dear 
and  Dumb,  in  the  North  of  England,  was  first  suggested  and 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  that 
prelate  rather  discouraged  that  movement  as  unnecessary,, 
stating  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he  had  never  met 
with  more  than  one  or  two  persons  so  afflicted,  whereas  sub- 
sequent enquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  there  were  actually 
eight  hundred  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  diocese. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  writer's  labors  among  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  of  Nova  Scotia  eleven  years  ago,  he  has  had 
frequent  occasion  to  remark  the  absence  of  correct  concep- 
tions on  this  point,  as  well  as  on  the  whole  subject,  even 
anions;  the  best  educated  and  informed  classes  of  the  com- 
munity.  Although  our  school  in  Halifax  has  rarely  num- 
bered more  than  forty  pupils,  it  is  uniformly  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  visitors  that  so  many  deaf-mutes  should  be  found  in 
the  Province,  while,  in  truth,  those  under  instruction  form 
but  a  fraction — not  more  than  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  our 
mute  population  ;  and  similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  our 
experience  in  the  neighboring  provinces  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  importance  of  diffusing  information  on  a  subject  so 
little  understood,  and  affecting  the  temporal  and  eternal  well- 
being  of  so  large  and  interesting  a  portion  of  our  colonial 
population  will  scarcely  be  questioned  by  any  intelligent 
friend  of  humanity  or  science.  One  obstacle,  doubtless,  has 
been  the  difficulty  of  procuring  accurate  statistics  ;  for,  un- 
til the  Census  of  1851,  we  believe,  neither  in  Britain  nor  in 
American  Colonies,  had  any  separate  enumeration  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  been  attempted,  and  accord- 
ingly, any  ■  estimates  of  their  number,  made  from  scientific 
or  benevolent  motives,  were  drawn  from  inferential  approx- 
imations, based  on  the  returns  of  some  European  countries 
and  the  United  States  of  America,    Fortunately,  both  in  the 
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mother  country  and  the  colonies,  this  subject  now  receives  its 
share  of  attention  in  the  preparation  of  the  census  returns ; 
though,  from  the  mistakes  incident  to  first  attempts,  as  well 
as  from  special  causes,  these  returns  have  been  unavoidably 
imperfect,  if  not  also,  in  some  respects,  inaccurate  and  un- 
reliable. Moreover,  from  the  fact  that  such  statistics  are  en- 
tombed in  legislative  £'blue  books,"  rarely  accessible — be- 
sides, being  ill-adapted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  party,  un- 
likely to  attract  the  notice  of  Parliamentary  "  Gradgrinds" 
— their  value  in  a  philanthropise  or  scientific  point  of  view 
must  continue  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  the  community. 
It  would  therefore,  appear  to  be  at  once  a  duty  and  a  service 
to  society  to  publish  the  facts  as  widely  as  practicable,  in  or- 
der to  arrest  general  attention,  and  awaken  deeper  interest 
in  the  condition  and  claims  of  the  children  of  silence,  and 
thus  lead  to  more  decided  and  comprehensive  measures  for 
the  alleviation  and  prevention  (so  far  as  that  may  be  possible) 
of  a  great  social  calamity. 

Impressed  by  these  considerations  the  writer  was  led,  a 
few  years  ago,  to  collect  and  publish  the  statistics  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  in  the  Provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  New- 
foundland. Through  the  kindness  of  officials  connected  with 
the  several  Colonial  Governments,  placing  at  his  disposal 
the  latest  Census  returns  of  their  respective  Provinces,  he  was 
enabled  to  compile  a  series  of  tables,  which  possessing  the 
interest  of  being  the  first  of  the  kind  made  in  connection 
with  the  Lower  Provinces  of  British  North  America,  may 
prove  useful  as  a  standard  of  comparison  in  future  decennial 
enumerations,  to  aid  in  judging  of  any  periodic  variation  in 
the  statistics  of  Deaf-dumbness  and  Blindness  to  which  the 
growth  of  population  and  the  general  progress  of  the  colo- 
nies may,  in  course  of  time,  give  rise. 

The  materials  thus  collected,  along  with  additional  data  ob- 
tained by  subsequent  enquiry,  travel  and  observation,  togeth- 
er with  such  reflections  and  views  as  seem  suggested  by  the 
facts  presented,  are  now  respectfully  offered,  through  these 
pages,  as  a  humble  contribution  to  this  department  of  the 
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great  subject,  whose  interests  in  all  their  bearings,  it  is  the  spe- 
cific object  of  the  "  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb" 
to  discuss  and  to  promote. 

In  the  Census  returns  of  Nova  Scotia  for  1861,  the  whole 
number  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  Province  is  set  down  as 
three  hundred,  of  which  one,  h  undred  are  represented  as  being 
in  Halifax,  county  (the  city  of  Halifax  included) ;  but,  as  this 
embraced  all  the  pupils  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution, 
it  was  necessary  to  correct  the  returns  of  each  county,  by 
distributing  the  number  of  pupils  over  their  respective  coun- 
ties, which,  in  the  following  table,  we  have  accordingly  done. 
A  deduction  of  jive  from  the  three  hundred  must  also,  be  made 
for  the  New  Brunswick  deaf-mute  pupils  resident  in  the  In- 
stitution, at  the  time  the  district  schedules  were  filled  up — 
making  the  exact  number  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Nova  Scotia, 
on  the  30th  day  Y>f  March,  1861,  two  hundred  and  ninety <- 
-five. 

TABLE  I 

Statistics  of  Deaf  and  Dumk,  and  Blind,  in  iue  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  1861, 


Counties. 


Popu- 
lation. 


D.  Mutes, 


Blind. 


Proportion  to  Pop 


D.  Mutes.  Blind 


1  Richmond 

12,607 

8 

10 

fi 

18'!  1 

5 

6 

l-.in 

700 

I 

in  2101 

2  Halifax 

49,021 

37 

29 

66' 

15 

13 

28 

1 

in 

742 

1 

in  1751 

3  Pictou  - 

28,78r 

15 

J6 

ii 

8 

18 

1 

in 

928 

1 

in  1085 

4  Digby  - 

14,751 

8 

4 

8 

1 

in 

983 

1 

in  1844 

5  Annapolis 

16,75.*: 

11 

5 

16 

7 

6 

1 

in 

1047 

1 

in  1289 

6  Victoria 

9.643 

7 

9i 

6 

3 

;i 

1 

in 

1071 

1 

in  1071 

7  Hants  - 

17.460 

10 

6 

16| 

8 

1 

in 

1091 

1 

in  1587 

8  Guysborough 

12,7  IS 

7 

4 

11 

2 

2 

u* 

1 

in 

1155 

1 

in  3178 

9  Inverness 

19.967 

8 

9 

17 

6 

6 

12 

1 

in 

1174 

I 

in  1664 

10  Yarmouth 

15,446 

7 

6 

13 

5 

3 

8 

1 

in 

1188 

1 

in  1931 

11  King's  - 

18,731 

8 

15 

6 

6 

12 

1 

in 

1248 

in  1562 

12  Colchester  - 

20,045 

6 

9 

15 

8 

S 

11 

1 

in 

1336 

1 

in  1822 

13  Queen's 

9,365 

4 

3 

7 

1 

1 

1 

in 

1338 

1 

in  9365 

1  I  Shelburne  - 

10,668 

4 

2 

6 

2 

6 

8 

1 

in 

1781 

1 

in  1333 

15  Lunenburg  - 

19,632 

5 

7 

12| 

1 

5 

6 

1 

in 

1636 

1 

in  3272 

16  Cape  Breton  - 

20,866 

5 

6 

8 

3 

11 

1 

in 

1897 

1 

in  1897 

17  Cumberland  - 

19,533 

6 

4 

4 

4 

8 

in 

1953 

1 

in  2442 

18  Antigonishe  - 

14,87] 

6 

1 

1 

4 

7 

11 

1 

in 

2124 

I 

in  1352 

Totals 

330,857 

161. 

i3:> 

295 

93 

92 

185 

1 

in 

1122 

i 

in  1788 
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REMARKS  OX  TABLE  I. 
The  counties  have  been  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  pro- 
portion of  deaf-mutes  to  the  general  population.  From  this 
table  it  appears  that  there  are  in  the  Province  of  Xova  Sco- 
tia, 295  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  185  Blind  persons,  being  an 
excess  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  over  Blind,  of  110,  or  about  37 
per  cent. 

Variations  and  Coincidences  X  umbers. — In  Digby,. 
King^s  and  Colchester  Counties,  the  number  of  Deaf  and 
Dumb  is  equal,  viz  ;  fifteen  each  ;  also  in  Cape  Breton  and 
Gnysborough  eleven  each  ;  and  Annapolis  and  Hants  sixteen 
each.  Two  counties  contain  each,  sic  blind  persons ;  four 
other  counties  eight ;  four  others  eleven  ;  and  two  others- 
twelve,  respectively. 

Variations  and  Coincidences  in  Proportion.— The  pro- 
portions of  Deaf  and  Dumb  vary,  from  1  in  700,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Richmond,  to  1  in  2124  in  the  county  of  Antigonishe, 
the  average  of  the  whole  province  being— of  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
1  in  1122— and  of  Blind,  1  in  17SS  of  the  population.  In 
the  county  of  Victoria,  the  proportions  of  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  blind  are  exactly  the  same,  viz;  1  in  1071  ;  also  in  Cape 
Breton  county,  1  in  1897  for  both  classes.  In  Richmond, 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  to  the  blind  as  three  to  erne.  The 
three  highest  averages  of  deaf  and  dumb  are  in  the  counties 
of  Richmond,  Halifax  and  Victoria — the  lowest,  in  Anti- 
gonishe, Cumberland  and  Cape  Breton.  The  highest  aver- 
ages of  blind  are  found  in  Pictou,  Victoria  and  Annapolis— 
the  lowest,  in  Queen's,  Lunenburg  and  Gnysborough— the 
first  of  these  (Queeirs)  containing  only  one  blind  person  in 
a  population  of  over  9000. 
In  two  counties  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  is  about  1:  700 
44  two  others  "  «  «     i.  9qq 

"  three  others  f]  "  u     j.  ^000 

"  three  others  "  «  "     1:  1100 

"  two  others  "  »<  cc     1:  130ft 

and  in  the  remaining  six  counties,  1  in  1200,  1  in  1600,  1  in 
1700,  i  in  1800,  1  in  1900,  and  1  in  2100  respectively.  There- 
is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  these  averages  and  the^ 
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variations  found  to  exist  in  83  out  of  the  86  departments  of 
France.  The  proportions  in  Halifax  and  "Richmond  Counties 
are  exceeded,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  in  Switzerland, 
Corsica  and  the  Upper  Khine ;  and  in  both  cases,  we  believe, 
local  and  special  causes  to  which  we  shall,  hereafter  advert, 
may  be  assigned,  probably  sufficient  to  account  for  this  pecu- 
liarity. 

Pboportion  of  Males  and  Females. — The  number  of 
male  Deaf-mutes  throughout  the  Province  exceeds  that  of  the 
females  by  twenty-five,  or,  about  nine  per  cent ;  while  there 
is  only  a  difference  of  one  between  the  sexes,  among  the 
Blind.  In  the  counties  of  Annapolis,  Victoria,  and  Shel- 
burne,  the  male  Deaf-mutes  are  to  the  female  as  1  to  2,  and 
in  Antigonishe,  as  6  to  1.  The  variations  in  the  other  coun- 
ties are  too  unimportant  to  call  for  remark. 

In  five  out  of  the  eighteen  counties  of  JSova  Scotia,  the 
numbers  of  male  and  female  Blind  are  exactly  equal,  viz  ;  in 
one  county,  2  male ;  and  2  female ;  in  two  others  4  male ;  and 
4  female  ;  and  in  two  others  6  male ;  and  6  female  ;  respec- 
tively. 

Ages. — On  this  point  the  Census  affords  no  information' 
so  far  as  the  classes  under  consideration  are  concerned.  AVe 
are,  therefore,  left  to  inference  from  other  sources  for  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  probable  number  eligible  for  instruction. 
Of  one  hundred  and  ten  deaf-mute  pupils  who  have  attend- 
ed the  Halifax  School,  since  its  commencement  in  1856,  sixty- 
four  have  been  of  the  ordinary  school  age — i.  e.  between  5 
and  15 — thirty-six  between  15  and  25,  and  ten  over  25  years 
of  age.  Taking  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Xova  Scotia  roundly 
at  300 — making  no  account  of  natural  increase  of  population 
— and  assuming,  as  is  generally  done,  that  16  per  cent  of  these 
are  of  the  ordinary  school  age,  there  ought  always  to  be  about 
fifty  under  instruction.  If,  to  this,  we  add  one  half,  or  S 
per  cent — which  is  probably  not  much  beyond  the  mark — for 
persons  above  the  proper  age,  (i.  e.  between  15  and  25,)  for 
whom  something  might  nevertheless  be  done,  we  shall  have 
a  total  of  seventy-two,  who  ought  to  be  at  school.  Or,  mak- 
ing some  necessary  allowance  for  cases  of  idiocy,  mental im- 
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l)ecility,  or  other  disqualification,  usually  found  among  the 
■deaf  and  dumb,  we  should  still  have  about  sixty-Jive  in  the 
Province  eligible  for  instruction.  The  actual  average  attend- 
ance during  the  eleven  years'  operation  of  our  school  in 
Halifax  has  not  been  over  forty — about  eight-thirteenths  of 
the  whole. 

Reserving  observations  on  the  local  prevalence  of  deaf- 
dumbness  to  a  closing  comparative  review  of  the  Lower 
Provinces,  we  proceed  to  give  the  statistics  of  Xew  Bruns- 
wick, premising,  that  as  no  enumeration  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  the  Blind  was  taken  in  that  Province  prior  to 
the  census  of  1861,  these  may  be  in  some  respects  imperfect. 
"We  shall  arrange  the  counties  on  the  principle  adopted  in 
Table  L,  of  following  the  ratios  in  a  descending  scale  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

TABLE  II. 


Statistics  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  1861. 


d 

o 

Proportion  to  Population. 

Counties. 

c3 

Popu 

I1 

Deaf-Mutes. 

Blind. 

7,701 

11 

6 

1 

in 

700 

1 

in 

1283 

2  Kent  

15,854 

21 

23 

1 

in 

755 

1 

in 

689 

3  Westmorland .  . . 

25,247 

24 

13 

1 

in 

1052 

1 

in 

1942 

23,663 

22 

24 

1 

in 

1076 

1 

in 

986 

5  St.  John  

48,922 

36 

25 

1 

in 

1359 

1 

in 

1957 

6  Albert  

9,441 

6 

4 

1 

in 

1574 

1 

in 

2361 

13,359 

8 

3 

1 

in 

1670 

1 

in 

4453 

15,076 

7 

7 

1 

in 

2154 

1 

in 

2154 

9  Northumberland 

18,801 

8 

12 

1 

in 

2350 

1 

in 

1567 

10  York  

23,393 

10 

16 

1 

in 

2339 

I 

in 

1462 

11  Restigouche 

4,874 

2 

4 

1 

in 

2437' 

1 

in 

1218 

12  Carleton  

16,373 

6 

17 

1 

in 

2729 

1 

in 

962 

13  King's  

23,283 

4 

13 

1 

in 

5821 

1 

in 

1791 

6,057 

1 

5 

1 

in 

6057 

1 

in 

1211 

Totals  

252,047 

166 

172 

1 

in 

1518 

1 

in 

1465 
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From  the  above  it  appears  that  there  are  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 166  deaf  and  dumb,  and  172  blind  persons — the  pro- 
portion of  the  former  being  1  in  1518  ;  and,  of  the  latter,  1 
in  1465  of  the  population.  This  number  (166)  does  not  in- 
clude the  New  Brunswick  deaf-mute  pupils  in  the  Halifax 
Institution  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken.  Adding  these,, 
we  have  the  true  number  171,  which  is  remarkable,  as  show- 
ing a  difference  of  one  only  between  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,, 
and  the  Blind.  We,  also,  gather  from  this  table  that. 
In  two  counties  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  is  about  1 :  70O 
"  two  others  "  "  *      1:  100O 

"  five  others  "  H  "       1:  200O 

The  rest  varying  from  lMn  1800,  to  1  in  1500,  1  in  1600,  1 
in  5000,  and  1  in  6000  in  Sunbury  County,  which  contains- 
only  one  deaf-mute. 

Highest  average  of  deaf-mutes  Is  700,  Victoria,  County. 
Lowest       <:  "        1:  6057,  Sunbury,  " 

Highest  average  of  blind  -  1:  689,  Kent,  " 
Lowest       "  "  1:  4453,  Queen's,  " 

In  Gloucester  county  the  proportions  of  the  two  classes 
are  exactly  alike  ;  and  in  Queen's  and  Northumberland  the 
number  of  deaf-mutes. is  equal.  It  is  also  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  though  the  proportion  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  is- 
..larger  in  Nova  Scotia  than  New  Brunswick,  the  highest 
county  average  is  the  same  for  both  Provinces,  viz ;  1  in 
700— while  it  is  noteworthy  that  for  one  deaf-mute  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Saint  John,  N.  B.,  there  are  nearly  two  in  the  county 
of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  though  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
population  of  the  two  counties,  both  being  somewhat  under 
50,000. 

In  regard  to  the  proportion  of  male  and  female  deaf-mutes 
and  blind  in  New  Brunswick,  or  their  ages,  »we  are  hardly 
in  a  position  to  offer  any  definite  account,  as  no  abstract  of 
these  is  given  in  the  census  returns,  and  our  information  on 
these  points,  derived  from  private  sources,  is  as  yet  too  limit- 
ed to  be  of  much  statistical  value  or  interest.  TVe,  there- 
fore, proceed  to  the  next  Province  in  order %  viz :  Prince 
Edward  Island. 
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Statistics  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  1861. 


.2 

CO 

4> 

■3 
•A 

Proportion  to  Population. 

Counties. 

m 

5i 

Cm 

(m 

s 

O 

o 

Deaf  Mutes 

Blind. 

q 

1  Queen's  County, 

39,525 

41 

21 

1  in  964 

1  in  1406 

2  Prince  County, 

21,401 

20 

12 

1  in  1070 

1  in  1783 

3  King's  County, 

19,931 

7 

10 

1  in  2847 

1  in  1993 

Totals,  - 

80,857 

68 

43 

1  in  1189 

1  in  1860 

Here  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  exceed  the  Blind  by  twenty-five, 
or,  at  the  rate  of  37  per  cent,  almost  coinciding  with  the 
rate  of  difference  between  the  two  classes  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  general  average  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  Island,  somewhat 
less  than  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  greater  than  in  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  while  the  highest  county  average  (1:  964,)  is  lower 
than  the  corresponding  averages  in  the  latter  Provinces. 

The  latest  statistics  of  Newfoundland  to  which  we  have 
access  are  embraced  in  the  following  table,  based  on  the  cen- 
sus returns  of  1857,  the  results  of  the  last  decennial  enum- 
eration (for  1867,)  not  having  yet  reached  us. 

TABLE  IV. 

Statistics  of  Newfoundland. — Census  185  7. 


Districts. 

Population. 

D.  &  D.|| 

Blind. 

Totals. 

Males. 

Females. 

Females. 

2j 
Q 

Blind. 

1. 

St.  John's  (east)  

17.352 

11 

6 

6 

5 

17 

11 

2. 

St.  John's  (west)  .... 

13,124 

5 

31 

* 

8 

6 

3. 

Harbor  Maine  ....... 

5,386 

2 

2 

7 

4. 

Port  de  Grave  

6,498 

1 
3 

2 

5 

3 

5- 

5. 

Harbor  Grace  

10,067 

7 

o 

4 

3 

10 

7 

6. 

Carbonear   

5,233 

i 

2 

1 

2 

7. 

Bay  de  Yerds  

6,221 

#  1 

3 

o 

5» 
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Statistics  of  Newfoundland. — Census  1857. —  Continued. 


Districts. 


8.  Trinity  Bay  

9.  Bonavista  

10.  TVillingate  and  Fogo. 

11.  Ferryland  

12.  Placentia  &  St.  Mary's 

13.  Burin  

14.  Fortune  Bay  

15.  Burgeo  and  La  Poile. . 


16.  French  Shore 


10,736 

8,850 
9,717 
5,228 
8,334 
5,529 
3,493 
3,545 


119,304 
3,334 


D.  &  D 


61 


Totals  1122,638    61   50j  41   45]lll  86 


49 


Blind. 


41 


45 


Totals. 


5 
18 
9 
9 
10 
15 
1 
2 


110 
1 


pq 


6 
8 
17 
2 
4 
5 


86 


From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  number  of  deaf-mutes 
in  the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  (exclusive  of  the  "  French 
Shore")  is  one  hundred  and  ten,  being  an  average  of  1  in 
every  900  of  the  population  ;  or,  including  the  French  Shore, 
1  in  1100.  The  Blind  number  eighty-six,  or  1  to  every  1426 
inhabitants.  The  local  proportions  of  deaf-mutes  vary  from 
1  in  5233  in  Carbonear  district,  to  1  in  368  in  Burin,  the 
largest  percentage  being  found  in  the  latter  district,  and  in 
Bonavista. 

Two  districts,  Fortune  Bay  and  Burgeo  and  La  Poile  con- 
tain no  blind,  and  one  district,  Bay  dc  Yerds,  contains  no 
deaf-mutes.  Fortune  Bay,  Carbonear  and  the  French  Shore, 
each  give  but  one  deaf-mute  to  the  whole  population. 

In  the  city  of  St.  John's  with  its  suburbs,  embracing  a 
population  of  24,851,  there  are  13  deaf-mutes — 7  males  and 
6  females — being  an  average  of  1  in  1,910  of  the  inhabitants. 

While  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane  exists  in  St.  John's,  there 
is  no  institution  in  the  Island  for  the  education  either  of  the 
Blind,  or  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  nor  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
any  charitable  or  legislative  provision  for  sending  them  else- 
where for  instruction ;  so  that  this  numerous  and  interesting 
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class  of  unfortunates  must  necessarily  be  passing  their  lives 
in  a  condition  of  deplorable  and  hopeless  ignorance,  if  not  .des- 
titution— burdens  to  themselves,  to  their  friends,  and  to  so- 
ciety— unfitted  to  discharge  aright  the  duties  of  this  life  and 
unprepared  for  that  which  is  to  come. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  more  interesting  details  connect- 
ed with  the  returns  of  each  Province,  we  purpose  to  offer  a 
few  observations  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  the  general 
results  obtained,  and  with  this  view,  group  them  in  tabular 
form  below.  In  so  doing,  however,  we  deem  it  advisable  to 
make  some  allowance  for  errors  in  the  census.  There  are 
peculiar  difficulties  in  securing  accurate  enumerations  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  arising,  partly,  from  the  uncertainty 
in  the  case  of  very  young  children  as  to  whether  they  hear, 
or  not ;  and  partly,  from  the  reluctance  of  relatives  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  of  deafness,  even  when  established  beyond 
reasonable  doubt — particularly,  in  cases  where  hearing  has 
been  lost  during  the  first  quinquennial  period,  while  speech 
is  still  partially  retained.  Some  deduction  may  likewise  be 
with  Deaf-mutes  proper.  Allowing  then,  5  or  6  per  cent  for 
the  former  of  these  causes,  and  3  or  4  per  cent  for  the  latter, 
the  statistics  of  deaf-dumbness  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  in  the 
year  1861,  would  stand  nearly  as  follow: — (A  column  is  added 
for  the  Blind,  though  our  attention  is  mainly  occupied  with 
their  companions  in  misfortune  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.) 

TABLE  V. 


Statistics  op  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind  in  the  Lower 
Provinces,  1861. 


DQ 

<U 

Propoi 

tion  to  Population. 

Provinces. 

0 
Cm 

»d 
.2 

Pop 

03 

o>  • 

P 

pq 

Deaf  Mutes. 

Blind. 

1  Nova  Scotia  

330,857 

300 

185 

1 

in 

1100 

1 

in 

1788 

2  New  Brunswick 

252,057 

175 

172 

1 

in 

1500 

1 

in 

1465 

3  P.  E.  Island  .... 

80,857 

70 

43 

1 

in 

1150 

1 

in 

1880 

4  Newfoundland . . 

122,638 

120 

86 

1 

in 

1000 

1 

in 

1426 

Totals.... 

786,409 

665 

486 

1 

in 

1182 

1 

in 

1618 
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Or  to  bring  the  facts  down  to  the  present  time — making  al- 
lowance for  the  growth  of  population  during  the  last  eight 
years,  at  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  several  Provinces, 
from  1851  to  1861 — viz  ;  in  Xova  Scotia  2,60,  ISTew  Bruns- 
wick 1,82,  P.  E.  Island  2,07  per  cent — and  estimating  the 
probable  ratio  for  Xewfoundland,  we  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing as  the 

Xumber  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind  in  the  Lower 
Provinces,  January,  1869. 


Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick, 
P.  E.  Island, 
Xewfoundland, 


Population. 

382,365 
311,027 
95,272 
132,000 


Deaf  Mutes. 

347 
204 
.80 
132 


Blind, 

21$ 
212 
50 
92 


Totals,       -      920,664     -      763      -  567 
Average  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1  in  1206,  and  of  Blind,  1 
in  1623  of  the  population. 

Thus,  within  the  bounds  of  the  British  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, we  have  a  population  rising  one  million,  containing 
nearly  eight  hundred  deaf-mutes,  being  in  round  numbers,  1 
in  every  1200  of  the  population.  A  comparison  of  these 
figures  with  the  ratios  in  other  counties  may  bring  out  some 
points  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  causes  of  this  ca- 
lam'dy* 

No.  of  D.  &  D. 

1,989 
1,219 

-  15,077  - 
2,644  - 

-  21,554 


Countries. 

Holland,  - 
Belgium,  - 
American  States, 
Bavaria, 
France, 

Ontario,  (Canada  West,)  850 
England  and  Wales,  -  12,227 
Saxony,  ...  1,366 
Xew  Brunswick,      -  204 


Ratio  to  Population. 

1  in  every  227T 


2717 

2086- 

1774r 

1671 
1642 
1641 
1629 
1518 


*  We  are  indebted  fur.  part  of  these  figures  to  Sir  W.  Wylde's  Statistics, 
quoted  by  Mr.  McGann  in  a  recent  pamphlet 
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Countries.  No. 

of  D.  &  D. 

Ratio  to  Population. 

Prussia,     -       -       -     13,297  - 

1 

a 

1344 

Scotland,  - 

2,155 

1 

u 

1340 

P.  E.  Island,  - 

80 

1 

li 

1189 

Ireland, 

4,930 

1 

u 

1176 

Quebec,  (Canada  East,) 

980 

1 

a 

1110 

Nova  Scotia,  - 

347 

1 

a 

1103 

"Wurtemburg,  - 

1,910 

1 

a 

901 

Newfoundland, 

1 

900 

Hesse  Darmstadt, 

1,034 

l 

a 

Piedmont, 

8,948  '  - 

1 

ti 

563 

Savoy, 

1,224 

1 

443 

Berne,  (Switzerland,) 

995 

1 

tt 

206 

Argovia,  (Yaudois  Alps,) 

'960 

1 

a 

189 

Dividing  the  above;  roughly,  into  two  classes,  we  have 
eleven  countries  with  ratios  of  deaf  and  dumb,  varying  from 
1  in  2717,  to  1  in  1340,  and  eleven  others  ranging  from  1  in 
11S9,  to  1  in  189  of  the  population.  "With  the  exception  of 
New  Brunswick,  the  Maritime  Provinces  fall  under  the  class 
containing  the  highest  per  centage  of  deaf-dumbness.  Of 
the  four  provinces  constituting  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada, 
Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  show  a  larger  ratio  than  Ontario  or 
New  Brunswick,  the  two  former  being  almost  equal.  As  a 
whole,  the  Maritime  Provinces  exhibit  a  larger  per  centage 
of  deaf-mutes  than  the  older  and  more  populous  colonies, 
larger  also  than  the  mother  countrv  or  the  States  of  America, 
and  the  question  naturally  arises ;  to  what  are  we  to  attrib- 
ute the  difference?  Without  professing  fully  to  account 
for  it,  we  may  venture  to  mention  a  few  considerations  and 
facts,  that  seem  to  us  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

Deafness  is  either  congenital  or  acquired,  the  proportions 
being  probably  two-thirds  born  deaf  to  one-third  deaf  from 
disease  or  accident.  In  the  latter  case,  as  is  well-known,  it  is 
generally  induced  in  infancy  or  early  childhood  through  fe- 
brile or  nervous  affections.  Among  the  ascertainable  causes 
of  congenital  deafness,  climate,  occupation,  social  habits,  and 
consanguineous  marriages  are  usually  acknowledged  as  ex- 
ercising important  influence.   In  cold,  damp,  or  mountainous 
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countries  deafness  is  always  found  to  be  more  prevalent 
than  elsewhere,  and  in  rural  districts  more  than  in  cities. 

In  the  case  of  these  Provinces,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
there  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  all  these  causes,  result- 
ing in  what  we  would  characterize  as  a  gradual  deterioration 
of  physique  among  our  colonial  population  as  compared  with 
the  inhabitants  of  older  countries,  and  particularly  of  the 
parent  land — a  deterioration,  of  itself  likely  to  operate  as  a 
predisposing  condition  in  the  production  of  deafness  and 
kindred  defects.    Evidence  of  this  seems  to  be  afforded  in 
the  superior  ease  with  which  immigrants  from  "home" bear 
the  rigors  of  the  climate,  in  comparison  with  the  natives  of 
the  soil,  as  well  as  in  the  apparent  incapacity  or  disinclina- 
tion for  sustained  muscular  exertion,  and  especially,  the  com- 
parative distaste  among  our  youth  for  those  manly,  athletic 
games  and  sports,  so  popular  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  writer  has  been  particularly  impressed  with  this  idea, 
of  impaired  physical  stamina  among  our  colonial  deaf-mutes. 
They  seem  less  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  and  in  general,  . 
more  "  delicate"  than  those  among  whom  his  earlier  years 
were  spent.    He  can  recall  the  long  holiday  walks  of  fifteen 
.  or  twenty  miles,  with  boys  from  nine  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  accomplished  not  only  without  extraordinary  effort,  or 
injurious  consequences,  but  with  positive  benefit  to  nerve 
and  muscle,  as  well  as  the  daily  three  or  four  hours'  steady: 
work  at  the  spade,  neither  of  which  could  be  attempted  witk 
our  pupils  here  without  complaint  of  tired  limbs  and  aching 
backs,  if  not  of  more  serious  troubles.    With  perhaps  mora 
of  intellectual  vivacity  and  precocity,  greater  mental  promise 
— not  ripening  however,  eventually,  into  better  fruit — than 
their  conf  reres  "  beyond  the  flood,"  our  colonial  mutes  seem 
to  be  deficient  in  "  pluck"  and  "  bottom" — and  this,  we  at- 
tribute to  some  general  lowering  of  muscular  and  vital  en- 
ergy among  the  native  population.   Among  the  causes,  in  our- 
opinion,  contributing  to  and  accounting  for  this,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following  : — (1.)  The  length  and  severity  of  the 
winters,  and  the  great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
characteristic  of  our  climate.    (2.)  The  discomforts,  hard- 
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ships  and  exposure  incident  to  the  toiling  settlers  of  a  new 
country,  especially  of  the  fishing  population,  which  forms 
so  large  an  element  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  (3.) 
The  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health  usually  found  among 
an  agricultural  and  fishing  people.  (4.)  Personal  and  social 
habits  in  regard  to  diet,  house-heating,  ventilation,  &c.  (5.) 
Want  of  proper  medical  attendance  and  comfort  to  mothers 
before  and  after  childbirth.  (6.)  Insufficient  care  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood.  (7.)  And  last,, 
but  most  important,  intermarriage  among  Mood  relations,  al- 
most inevitable  perhaps,  in  sparsely  populated  districts,  set- 
tled originally  by  one  or  two  families,  as  has  frequently  been 
the  case  in  colonial  history. 

All  these  causes  combined  are  probably  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  disparity  in  question,  but  the  last  three, .and 
especially  the  last,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief.  That  con- 
sanguineous intermarriages  are  chargeable  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  deaf-dumbness  and  cognate  defects  found  in 
these  Provinces  may  be  seen  from  the  following  facts  and 
figures. 

Out  of  81  families  connected  with  the  Halifax  School 
since  its  commencement,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  parents 
have  been  related  in  various  degrees  of  consanguinity. 
In  23  families,  where  the  parents  were  re- 
lated, there  were,  -    -    -    -       56  mute  children,. 
"31  families,  where  the  parents  were 

not  related,  there  were,   -    -       44  " 
"  27  cases  where  no  information  was  ob- 
tained, --------       31  " 

Thus  in  81  families  giving  a  total  of,  -    -     131  " 

In  15  cases  of  first-cousin  marriages 

there  were,   37  deaf-mutes.. 

"    7  cases  of  second  or  third  cousin- 
marriages,    19  u 

Out  of  22  marriages  of  first,  second,  or  third  1 
cousins, 
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Totals. 

Out  of    1  family  had   5  deaf-mutes,  -    -        5  deaf-mutes. 
"       5  families  had  4        "  each,    20  " 

"  .    3         "  3        "  each,  9 

"       9         "  2         "  each,    18  " 

"       4         "  1  deaf-mute   each,     4  " 

In  some  of  these  cases  there  is  also  evidence  either  of 
hereditary  predisposition,  or  of  other  defects  cornbined  with 
deaf -dumbness. 

In  one  family  containing  5  mntes,  where  the  parents  were 
second-cousins,  the  great-grand-mothers  were  sisters,  and  the 
grand-mothers,  cousins — while  in  another  branch  of  the  same 
family  all  the  boys  were  hopeless  cripples,  the  bones  of  the 
legs  being  so  brittle,  as  to  be  liable  to  break  with  the  slight- 
est shock  or  blow.  Singularly  enough  the  girls  of  both 
families  were  free  from  any  infirmity. 

In  other  two  families,  containing  five  mutes  and  two  mutes 
respectively,  the  children  are  cousins,  and  there  were  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  connection  three  generations  back.  In  an- 
other family  where  there  are  two  mutes,  besides  a  brother 
and  a  sister  partially  deaf,  the  grand-parents  were  cousins. 
Another  cousin-marriage  gives  three  mute  children,  two  of 
whom  are  imbecile  and  one  idiotic ;  another,  still,  four  deaf- 
mutes,  one  almost  blind  and  the  rest  with  defective  sight, 
misfortune  under  which  the  father  himself  also  labors.  In 
another  instance,  the  father  was  partially  deaf.  In  another 
family,  there  was  one  mute  child  partially  deaf,  and  two  im- 
becile. In  one  case,  the  grand-uncle  was  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
four  instances  the  pupils  were  second-cousins,  and  in  two 
other  cases  full  cousins. 

Thus  out  of  110  deaf-mute  children,  of  whom,  we  have 
definite  information,  56,  or  fully  one-half  are  the  offspring 
of  cousins,  and  further  enquiry  would  probably  show  a  still 
large  proportion — an  impressive  example  of  the  melancholy 
consequences  flowing  from  cousin-marriages,  and  a  solemn 
warning  to  individuals  and  to  the  community  of  the  inexor- 
able and  inevitable  retribution  with  which  nature  visits  the 
violation  of  those  physical  laws  on  which  the  welfare  of  soci- 
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ety  so  largely  depends.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  statistics  of 
other  countries  do  not  exhibit  equally  striking  results.  In 
England,  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  marriages  within  the  limits 
of  consanguinity  are  in  the  proportion  of  6  per  cent,  in 
France  25  to  30  per  J  cent,  in  Kentucky  20  per  cent,  in  Il- 
linois 12  per  cent,  and  in  Ontario  28  per  cent. 

These  and  similar  facts,  yearly  accummulating  by  the  clos- 
er investigation  of  the  subject  in  various  civilized  countries, 
surely  point  to  the  necessity  and  duty  of  a  legislative  pro- 
hibition of  such  unions,  so  as  to  cut  off  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific sources  of  idiocy,  insanity,  blindness,  deaf-dumbness, 
and  other  forms  of  physical  and  mental  affliction  entailed 
upon  an  innocent  and  hapless  posterity.  "We  regret  to  ob- 
serve that  a  recent  measure  of  this  kind,  carried  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Kentucky,  failed  to  pass  the  second  branch 
of  the  legislature.  Let  us  hope  better  success  waits  similar 
efforts  in  the  future,  and  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
this  cause  of  human  suffering  will  be  everywhere  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  statute-book,  as  it  seems  already  under 
the  ban  of  nature  and  of  Heaven. 

As  far  as  our  knowledge  of  these  Provinces  extends,  deaf- 
ness appears  to  repeat  itself  in  the  same  family  .more  fre- 
quently here  than  elsewhere.  In  illustration  of  this  point, 
the  following  figures  are  subjoined. 

Connected  with  the  Halifax  School. 

Totals. 

1  Family  containing  5  deaf-mutes,      -     5  mutes. 
8  Familes  each  containing  4  mutes,    -    32  " 
4       "  "        3     "  12  " 

15       "  "        2     "        -    30  " 

53       "  "        1  mute,     -  53 

81  Families  containing  a  total  of,    -    -  132  deaf-mutes. 

Other  Families  known  of. 
1  Family  containing,    -    -    6  mutes,       6  " 

4  Families  each  containing,    3     "  12  " 

8       "  "  2     "  16  " 

40       "  «  1  mute,  40  " 

134  Families  known  of,  containing  a  total  of  206  deaf-mutes. 
Vol.  XIV.  2 
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Here,  we  have  twenty-eight  families  with  an  aggregate  of  79 
mutes,  or  nearly  three  mutes  on  an  average  to  each  family ; 
and  thirteen  other  families  with  a  total  of  thirty-four  mutes, 
an  average  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  to  each  ;  altogether 
forty-two  families,  numbering  among  them  one  hundred  and 
rifteen  mute  children,  an  average  of  two  and  seventy-four  one 
hundredths  to  each  family!  Comparing  this  with  the  statistics 
of  the  Hartford,  Paris,  Doncaster,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  Insti- 
tutions, now  lying  before  us>  we  found  none  that  exhibits  a 
more,  if  equally,  remarkable  and  melancholy  record. 

Proximate  causes  of  deafxess. — Of  110  pupils  admit- 
ted to  the  Halifax  School,  there  have  been  of, 

Congenital  cases,  -  5-1  Doubtful  cases,  -  -  -  4 
Probably  congenital,    11    2So  information,  -    -    -  8 

Acquired  deafness,      33  "   

Total,  110 

The  causes  of  Acquired  Deafxess  were  as  follows  > — 
Scarlet  Fever,  5  ;  Bilious  Fever,  1  :  Typhus,  2  ;  Measles,  1 ; 
Worm  fever  and  cold,  1  ;  Fever  after  influenza,  1  ;  Fever  at 
11  years,  1  ;  Accident  at  6  years,  1 ;  A  fall  on  the  head,  1 ; 
Spinal  weakness,  1 ;  Hooping-cough,  1 ;  Hydrocephalus,  1 ; 
Influenza  cold.  1  ;  Fits,  inducing  paralysis  of  hearing  and 
loss  of  sight  of  one  eye.  1  ;  Fits  in  teething.  1  :  Ulcers  in 
head,  1 ;  Abscesses  in  throat  and  ear,  1 ;  Cold  and  "  healing 
ears,"  1  ;  Cold,  1  ;  Sickness  at  9  years,  nature  not  specified, 
1 ;  Sickness  under  6  years,  nature  not  specified,  8. 

Reference  having  been  already  made  to  Xew  Brunswick 
as  presenting  a  lower  ratio  of  Deaf-mutes  than  Xova  Scotia 
and  the  other  Maritime  Provinces  we  may,  before  leaving 
the  subject,  state  one  or  two  considerations  in  explanation 
of  the  difference. 

(!;')  In  Kova  Scotia,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Statistics  for  1861,  the  number  of  persons  born  out  of  the 
Province,  in  other  words,  the  immigrant  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  smaller  than  in  Xew  Brunswick,  by  ten  per  cent ; 
and,  as  it  has  been  found  in  the  United  States*  that  the  ratio 


*  Vide  Dr  Peet's  paper  or  statistics  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  New  York.  1852. 
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-of  deaf-mutes  is  higher  in  a  given  native  population,  than 
in  a  corresponding  immigrant  population,  we  may  justly  re- 
gard thi3  as  one  modifying  element  in  the  present  instance. 

(2.)  The  other  causes  aifecting  the  disparity  may  proba- 
bly be  looked  for  among  the  Acadian  French,  the  Scotch 
Highland,  and  the  Irish  elements  of  the  population.  In  the 
county  of  Kichmond,  N.  S.,  where  the  average  is  highest 
(1  in  TOO)  half  the  people  are  of  French  extraction  ;  and,  in 
one  district  of  Halifax  County,  (Chezetcook,)  among  the 
Acadian  French,  there  are  11  Deaf-mutes  out  of  1763  in- 
habitants, or  1  to  every  160,  and  of  these  six  belong  to  one 
family.  It  is  well-known  that  consanguineous  marriages  are 
more  frequent  among  this  class  than  others,  and  cases  of  idi- 
ocy, imbecility  and  other  defects  are  more  numerous  in  con- 
sequence. 

In  the  county  of  Pictou,  H$.  S.,  settled  chiefly  by  Scottish 
Highlanders  and  their  descendants — whose  proverbial  "clan- 
nishness"  naturally  leads  to  frequent  intermarriages  among 
families  less  or  more  distantly  related — some  of  the  local 
averages  are  very  high,  as  the  subjoined  table  will  show. 


Districts.  Population. 

D.  Mutes. 

Ratio. 

Chezetcook,  Halifax  County, 

1,763 

11 

1 

in 

160 

Petite  Degrat,  Richmond  Co., 

1,875 

10 

1 

187 

Merigomishe,  Pictou  County, 

1,544 

6 

1 

a 

257 

Pope's  Harbour,  Halifax  Co., 

1,141 

4 

1 

c< 

285 

Mount  Thorn,  Pictou  County,* 

1,242 

4 

1 

u 

310 

"W".  side  Piver  John,  Pictou  Co., 

1^315 

3 

1 

U 

438 

New  Glasgow,  Pictou  County, 

2,288 

4 

1 

a 

572 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  these  ratios  and  the 
averages  found  in  Piedmont,  Savoy,  Berne  and  Yaudois  Alps. 
It  is  also,  noteworthy  that  the  city  of  Halifax,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  25,000,  (in  1861)  had  25  deaf-mutes,  or  1  in  1000, 
while  Saint  John,  !N".  B.,  had  only  9  in  a  population  of  27,- 
000,  a  difference  of  three  to  one.  This,  we  are  not  prepar- 
ed to  explain,  but  may  mention  that  three  at  least  here  im- 
migrated to  Halifax,  from  the  "  old  country,"  and  some  have 
possibly  come  from  the  rural  districts  of  the  Province ;  and 
that  most  of  the  deaf-mutes,  we  have  met  with  in  Halifax 
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are  among  the  Irish  and  their  descendants,  who  constitute 
about  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  city. 

Remarks,  similar  to  the  foregoing  will,  we  presume,  apply 
to  Newfoundland  and,  with  other  local  or  family  peculiari- 
ties, will  account  for  the  extent  to  which  this  infirmity  pre- 
vails among  the  remote  and  scattered  seaboard  settlements 
of  that  Island. 

In  another  article,  we  purpose  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
history  and  progress  of  Deaf-mute  Education  in  the  British 
Maritime  Provinces. 

Note.  In  correcting  proof  on  page  11,  line  19,  a  line  was  omitted.  The  sentence 
should  read  as  follows :  "  Some  deduction  may  likewise  be  made  for  instances 
of  idiocy  or  imbecility  erroneously  classed  with  Deaf-mutes  proper." — Publisher. 
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BY  J.  A.  JACOBS,  DANVILLE,  KY. 

One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  native  depravity  of 
the  human  race  is  the  fact  that  almost  every  form  of  misfor- 
tune, especially  if  it  be  permanent  or  life-long,  brings  reproach 
upon  the  sufferer  oftener  than  commiseration. 

The  poor,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  insane,  and  the 
idiotic,  while  they  may  be  in  general  considered  as  proper  ob- 
jects of  public  charity,  by  the  mass  of  mankind  are  held  in 
derision,  or  looked  upon  as  degraded  and  inferior  beings. 
Hence  it  happens  that  most  men  see  nothing  wrong,  nor  in 
any  degree,  improper  in  applying  to  any  of  these  unfortunates 
a  term  expressive  of  this  feeling.  The  old  superstition  that 
individuals,  suffering  under  any  serious  permanent  depriva- 
tion, either  mental  or  physical,  were,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
cursed  of  Heaven  for  some  great  personal  wickedness,  seems 
still  to  cling  to  the  minds  of  most  people,  even  in  christian 
lands,  and  finds  expression  in  their  manner  of  treating  the  un- 
fortunate, and  in  the  language  by  which  they  designate  them. 

How  completely  this  idea  is  exploded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  both  the  acts  and  words  of  our  Saviour  and  his- 


*  Dummy,  one  who  if  dumb.    {A  low  exprettion)  Web.  Die. 
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Apostles,  few,  even  of  christian  people,  trouble  themselves 
to  consider ;  but  rather,  like  Job's  friends  of  old,  their  lan- 
guage is,  "  yea,  the  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out,  and 
the  spark  of  his  fire  shall  not  shine." 

One  of  the  most  common  instances  of  this  exhibition  of 
heartlessness  upon  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country,  is 
the  application  of  the  term  dummies  to  that  class  of  persons 
Who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  hearing,  and  are 
consequently  dumb.  Many  persons,  no  doubt,  use  the  term 
thoughtlessly,  and  would  readily  disclaim  any  heartless  feel- 
ing toward  the  poor  mute.  But  let  them  make  a  fair  appli- 
cation of  the  Golden  Bule  in  this  case,  and  ask  themselves, 
if  such  an  epithet,  applied  to  any  one  suffering  under  this 
great  calamity,  in  whom  they  felt  a  deep  personal  interest, 
as  a  child,  a  brother,  a  sister,  or  a  parent,  would  be  taken  as 
an  evidence  of  the  kind  feeling  and  sympathy  of  the  speaker, 
and  a  ready  and  unmistakable  answer  will  be  returned  from 
their  own  hearts.  Let  them  be  possessed  of  humility  in  ever 
so  great  a  degree,  yet  a  natural  feeling  of  resentment  would 
inevitably  arise  as  at  any  other  unprovoked  injury. 

The  sentiment  which  prompts  the  use  of  this  term  is  not 
only  ungenerous  and  cruel,  but  it  is  also  cowardly.  The 
main  reason  that  it  is  so  freely  and  constantly  employed  is 
because  it  can  generally  be  done  with  impunity.  The  un- 
fortunate subject  of  remark  is  defenceless ;  he  does  not  hear 
the  contemptuous  epithet  applied  to  him,  and  therefore  can- 
not resent  it.  If  Providence  had  deprived  the  mute  of  his 
voice  only,  and  had  left  him  the  sense  of  hearing  unimpair- 
ed, no  such  term  would  ever  have  been  known,  or  at  least 
would  never  be  uttered  in  his  presence,  for  he  would  then  be 
conscious  of  the  insult  and  immediately  resent  it. 

But  while  the  mute  is  himself  defenceless  in  this  particular, 
he  still  has  many  warm  friends  whose  duty  it  is  to  lend  their 
aid  to  his  protection.  In  all  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  are  many  kind-hearted  men  and  women  laboring 
zealously  for  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  this  class  of 
unfortunates  ;  and  it  is  to  these  first  that  I  would  appeal  in 
his  behalf.    It  is  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  6ee 
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that  upon  the  labor  of  love  to  which  they  are  consecrating 
their  lives,  no  reproach  shall  be  cast  by  the  use  of  reproach- 
ful epithets  applied  to  the  objects  of  their  care,  or  at  least,  to 
put  forth  their  utmost  efforts  to  this  end,  "When  the  poor 
defenceless  "  children  of  silence"  are  reviled  and  insulted, 
their  benefactors  are  insulted  also.  If  the  mute  is  a  degrad- 
ed being,  by  reason  of  his  misfortune,  and  unworthy  of  sym- 
pathy, and  respect  as  a  fellow-being,  then  those  who  devote 
their  lives  to  his  service  are  degraded  by  contact  with  him. 
If  he  is  not  degraded,  then  it  is  their  duty  to  shield  him  from 
unmerited  contempt.  This,  they  may  do,  in  large  part,  by 
protest  and  remonstrance.  The  ignorant  they  may  inform 
as  to  the  proper  term  to  use,  and  the  uncivil,  they  ought  to 
rebuke,  as  they  would  if  insulted  personally. 

Many  persons  doubtless  do  use  the  term  ignorantly,  and 
are  not  aware  of  anv  impropriety,  therein,  who  would  cease 
to  do  so,  if  kindly  ii?  formed  of  their  error.  They  should  be 
told  in  every  instance  that  these  persons  are  deaf-mutes ',  and 
not  dummies.  Dummy,  while  it  indeed  signifies  a  person 
deprived  of  speech,  yet  means  more  than  this.  It  character- 
izes the  mute  as  a  stolid  inferior  being,  devoid  of  a  mind,  and 
incapable  of  conceiving,  or  of  expressing  an  idea.  Several 
inanimate  objects  arc  known  by  the  same  title,  chiefly  because 
of  their  supposed  analogy  to  the  mute. 

The  most  ignora ]  it  deaf-mute  is  possessed  of  an  immortal 
soul,  and  however  beclouded  and  feeble  his  intellectual 
powers,  he  still  has  that  which  raises  him  to  the  sphere  of" 
intelligent  creatures,  and  links  him  with  the  highest  and 
brightest  of  the  human  race.  His  Maker's  image,  however 
marred  and  obscured,  is  still  discernible,  and  demands  the 
love  and  sympathy  which  every  man  owes  to  his  fellow-man. 

But  many  persons  apply  this  term  of  reproach  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  for  whom  no  plea  of  ignorance  can  be  allowed — 
many,  who  should  be  models,  to  the  young  and  the  unculti- 
vated, of  kindness  and  civility.  Intelligent  professors  of  re- 
ligion, ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  even  accomplished  ladies 
speak  of  the  mute,  and  call  him  dummy,  without  a  thought 
or  a  care  for  the  error  they  commit,  or  for  the  wrong  they 
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inflict.  Let  all  these  be  made  to  understand  that  their  lan- 
guage is  offensive,  and  that  they  are,  either  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  they  employ,  or  else  are  guilty  of  un- 
mitigated cruelty  and  incivility. 

Many  speaking  persons  connected  with  the  Institutions  in 
the  capacity  of  servants,  employees,  &c,  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  general  use  of  the  term  by  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  it  themselves.  Some  measure  ought  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  this  entirely.  A  rule  should  be  adopted  requiring, 
all  such  persons  to  speak  of  the  pupils  with  respect,  and  to 
designate  them  by  the  proper  term. 

The  term  is  often  employed  in  writing,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  also  in  print ;  and  wherever  it  meets  the  eye  of  an  intel- 
ligent mute  in  this  way,  never  fails  to  wound  his  feelings  and 
offend  him. 

An  essential  means  for  elevating,  any  class  of  ignorant 
persons,  and  making  them  respectable  members  of  good  so- 
ciety, is  the  cultivation  in  their  own  minds  of  self-respect. 
And  but  few  individuals  possess  those  traits  of  character 
which  will  enable  them  to  assert  and  maintain  their  self-res- 
pect, while  the  great  majority  of  those,  with  whom  they  meet 
and  mingle,  contemn  and  disregard  them.  This  is  true  to  the 
last  degree  of  the  mute ;  and  without  the  countenance  and 
encouragement  of  others,  his  self-respect  will  never  be  de- 
veloped. The  employment,  by  speaking  persons  of  this  op- 
probious  epithet,  hinders  his  improvement  in  this  regard,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  obstacle,  because  it  keeps  constantly 
before  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  the  idea 
of  his  supposed  imbecility  and  great  inferiority  to  speaking 
persons,  the  practical  effect  of  which  reacts  detrimentally 
upon  the  mute  and  leads  him  to  look  upon  himself  as  really 
the  degraded  being  his  more  fortunate  associates  would  have 
him  to  be. 

I  therefore  call  upon  the  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  this  country,  and  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the 
cause  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  these  unfortunate  fel- 
low-beings, to  unite  their  efforts  to  put  down  this  vulgar  mis- 
nomer and  at  least  expel  it,  if  possible,  from  refined  society. 
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DEAF  AND  DOIB  EDUCATION  IN  BRITAIN. 

BY  RICHARD  ELLIOTT,  LOUDON. 

Every  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Britain  who  has 
his  heart  in  his  work,  hears  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  regret  of  the  great  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  other 
countries,  some  certainly  second  to  his  own  in  almost  every 
particular  of  christian  philanthropy,  to  raise  that  formerly 
degraded  class  of  persons  to  the  highest  position,  mentally 
and  socially,  they  are  capable  of  attaining.  Feelings  of  pleas- 
ure must  arise  in  such  a  one  to  find  how  much  is  done  for 
these  unfortunate  beings,  the  sadness  of  whose  natural  con- 
dition is  so  painfully  known  to  him,  and  regret  that  his  own 
country  is  not  foremost  in  the  good  work.  It  is  far  from 
agreeable  to  one  jealous  of  his  country's  honor,  anxious  that 
she  may  be,  in  every  particular,  in  the  front  rank  in  that  high 
order  of  civilization  Christianity  sets  before  us,  to  be  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  other  nations  far  outstrip  his  own,  in  any 
of  those  good  works,  the  following  of  which  he  has  hitherto 
thought  to  be  her  peculiar  point  of  excellence.  Nor  can  it  be 
anything  but  humiliating  to  find  that  efforts  which  had  been 
thought  quite  sufficient  to  effect  a  certain  purpose,  bear  little 
or  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  contrast  most  unfavorably  with  what  is  done  else- 
where. Nevertheless  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  inter- 
ests of  a  large  class  of  sufferers  depend  upon  the  truthful  in- 
vestigations of  the  matter,  it  is  time  that  every  thing  ap- 
proaching to  the  indulgence  of  foolish  feelings  of  national 
vanity  and  ignorant  self-satisfaction  should  be  thrown  aside, 
and  that  we  should  learn  our  short-comings  so  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  take  the  proper  steps  to  remedy  them.  The  pres- 
ent writer,  and  not  he  alone,  has  come  to  the  painful  con- 
clusion that  matters  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  in  Britain  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  He 
regards  the  way  the  question  has  been  taken  up  in  the  United 
States  as  a  worthy  example  to  his  own  country,  and  writes 
in  the  hope  that  as  the  ties  which  bind  the  two  peoples  to 
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each  other  become  closer  and  stronger,  the  one  may  be  induc- 
ed to  imitate  in  the  other  what  is  good  and  beneficial.  Hith- 
erto the  older  country  has  shown,  perhaps,  too  much  of  that 
kind  of  dignified  demeanor  which  age  affects  in  its  dealings 
with  youth,  and  has  been  willing  enough  to  teach,  but  not 
to  learn.  But,  now  that  America  as  a  nation  has  arrived  at 
maturity,  it  behooves  us  to  consider  if  we  cannot  learn  some- 
what from  her.  That  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  among 
us  may  obtain  as  much  assistance  and  sympathy  here  as  there, 
and  that  this  may  be  one  of  the  things  we  learn  from  her, 
must  be  the  earnest  wish  of  all  friends  of  human  progress. 
In  making  these  remarks  there  is  not  the  remotest  wish  to 
flatter,  or  to  assume  that  everything  in  the  American  system 
is  perfect.  The  aim  and  scope  of  this  paper  is  to  endeavor  to 
present  a  few  faithful,  if  faint,  outlines  of  the  work  as  carried 
on  in  this  country,  in  the  hope  that  their  consideration  may 
tend  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  laborers  in  this  good 
ivork  in  that  country  ;  where  so  much  is  so  well  done.  The 
one  great  failing  of  society  in  regard  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  Britain  is  thoughtless  neglect.  This  neglect  arises  from 
•almost  profound  ignorance  in  the  general  public  of  the  nat- 
ural state  and  requirements  of  this  class  of  persons.  But 
-very  few  people  seem  to  take  any  interest  in  them,  or  their 
welfare ;  even  those  who  give  their  names  to  serve  on  com- 
mittees of  institutions  for  their  education,  know  really  little 
of  them  ;  their  attention  seeming  to  be  concentrated  upon 
the  task  of  providing  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  a  moderate 
amount  of  benefit,  and  to  get  through  a  certain  amount  of 
routine,  very  moderate  in  quantity,  and  very  questionable  in 
point  of  utility.  Few  people  care  to  learn  anything  of  them. 
If  any  one  wishes  to  call  attention  to  them  or  their  claims, 
unless  he  has  something  "  very  new  or  very  interesting  to 
tell  concerning  them/'  he  is  denied  a  hearing.  To  persons 
in  general,  their  affliction  seems  to  be  only  an  inconvenience 
such  as  the  loss  of  hearing  would  entail  on  themselves,  and 
if  they  give  the  subject  a  thought  at  all,  it  is  merely  to  won- 
der at  the  means  of  communication  deaf  and  dumb  people 
Lave  with  each  other,  or  at  the  first  steps  taken  in  their  in- 
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struction,  and  finally  to  rejoice  that  so  much  is  done,  and  as 
they  think,  so  efficiently  for  them.  Some  with  more  charity 
or  ability  than  the  rest,  will  supplement  this  by  the  conven- 
tional "guinea  "  subscription  to  some  institutions,  and  then 
it  is  thought  that  everything  has  been  done  that  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected.  There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  here  upon 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  such  views  to  do  justice  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

It  is,  in  some  degree,  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  in  any  com- 
munity in  which  works  of  charity  and  philanthropy  occupy 
no  secondary  place  in  the  thoughts  of  its  members,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  should  suffer  so  much  from  want  of  intelligent 
sympathy.  The  blind,  wdiose  affliction  leads  to  less  distres- 
sing results,  mentally,  than  that  of  the  deaf,  have  no  reason 
among  us  to  complain  on  this  score.  As  an  illustration, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  according  to  a  reliable  authority, 
there  are  in  London  no  fewer  than  fifteen  charities  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind,  the  revenue  of  eleven*  of  them 
amounting  to  £29,180 — £9,000  of  this  belonging  to  the  prin- 
cipal educational  institution  ;  while  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
there  are  but  six,  four  of  which  have  an  annual  income  of 
£14,413 — £12,604  of  this  being  given  as  the  revenue  of  the 
London  Asylum.  There  is  but  one  way  of  accounting  for 
this  preference  of  the  blind  over  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  it  must 
be  that  people  in  general  cannot  realize  the  sad  result*  of 
birth  deafness. 

The  education  of  the  deaf-mutes  is  with  us  entirely  a  mat- 
ter of  private  charity.  I  think  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
voluntary  effort  should  do  more  than  it  has  done  here.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  proper  sphere  of  private  benevolence  is 
to  relieve  such  temporary  and  particular  cases  of  distress  or 
affliction,  as  will  arise  from  time  to  time  in  every  commu- 
nity, and  further,  that  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  supplemen- 
tary to  the  bare  relief  which  is  all  that  can  generally  be  ex- 
pected as  the  result  of  legislative  enactments.  If  the  truth 
of  this  be  admitted,  it  must  follow  that  the  claims  of  the 


*  The  remaining  charities  in  each  case  are  insignificant  ones. 
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deaf  and  dumb  pass  beyond  the  scope  of  private  benev- 
olence, and  become  a  question  which  concerns  every  govern- 
ment that  views  the  enlightment  of  its  subjects  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  its  duties,  or  considers  itself  bound  to  relieve  the 
permanently  and  involuntarily  distressed.  Much  has  been 
done  by  voluntary  effort  here  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  it 
has  far  from  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  case.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  many,  perhaps  most  of  the  institutions- 
so  supported,  should  be  greatly  crippled  for  want  of  funds ; 
that  the  support  they  receive  should  be  so  precarious  and 
fluctuating,  that  their  necessities  should  tend  to  induce 
those  who  manage  them  to  direct  their  efforts  to  astonish 
and  dazzle,  with  the  view  of  drawing  subscriptions,  rather 
than  to  do  their  work  wisely  and  thoroughly.  Insufficient 
support,  besides  means  indifferent  or  inexperienced  teachers ; 
and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves,  short  periods  of  in- 
struction, general  ignorance,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  but  too, 
many  instances,  no  instruction  at  all.  I  cannot  leave  this 
part  of  my  subject  without  giving  a  word  of  praise  to  that 
benevolent  spirit  which  has  prompted  the  founding  and  main- 
tenance of  so  many  institutions  among  us,  and  which  though 
necessarily  failing  to  do  all,  has  yet  accomplished  everything 
for  the  unfortunate  deaf-mute  that  has  yet  been  done  for  him. 

In  comparing  our  numbers  with  those  of  the  American 
institutions,  we  find  our  short  comings  most  strongly  shown. 
It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  average  time  of  in- 
struction here  is  less  than  five  years,  so  that  even  of  the  major- 
ity of  those  who  have  been  inmates  of  our  institutions,  it 
cannot  fairly  be  said  that  they  have  been,  educated.  We  shall 
find  by  the  table  in  the  last  Keport  of  the  Columbia  Institu- 
tion that  the  number  of  pupils  in  America  is  2,609  and  these, 
out  of  a  total  of  deaf  and  dumb,  considerably  smaller  than 
in  Britain.  Here,  where  the  number  must  amount  to,  or  ex- 
ceed 22,000,  we  have  barely  1700  under  instruction.  But 
unfortunately  this  does  not  express  the  whole  truth.  "With 
pleasure  I  recognize  the  fact  that  almost  every  state,  how- 
ever remote,  of  your  vast  country,  recognizes  its  duty  to  the 
deaf-mute.    How  different  is  it  with  us.    Our  empire  by  a 
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late  return,  includes  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions 
of  the  human  race.  In  this  vast  population,  if  we  take  any 
one  of  the  commonly  received  proportion  of  the  deaf-mute 
to  the  hearing  populations,  favorable  or  otherwise  it  will  still 
show  these  unfortunate  people  to  exist  in  tens  of  thousands, 
and  the  number  above  given,  includes,  if  we  except  Canada, 
perhaps  all  that  are  under  instruction. 

"We  certainly  cannot  flatter  ourselves  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  our  institutions,  nor  upon  the  amount  of  good  they  do. 
Unhappily  it  seems  too  often  to  be  the  nature  of  charitable 
effort  to  be  exclusive,  and  unprogressive,  jealous  of  interfer- 
ence, and  impatient  of  impartial  scrutiny.  I  fear  it  is  thus 
in  too  many  of  our  institutions.  Each  is  entirely  isolated 
from  its  neighbors. 

There  is  no  standard  of  excellence  for  all  to  work  up  to. 
The  management,  excellent  it  may  be  in  some  instances,  is 
"  generally  content,  if  it  can  keep  things  merely  going.  There 
is  no  means  of  comparing  results.  No  credit  arises  from 
work  well  done,  nor  blame  from  neglect.  Committees  of  Insti- 
tutions, as  is  most  commonly  the  case;  leave  all  that  concerns 
education  to  take  care  of  itself.  A  tale  is  told  of  a  certain 
Principal  who  called  upon  a  friend  to  rejoice  with  him  upon 
the  fact  that  no  member  of  his  committee  had  been  near  the 
Institution  for  three  months.  The  management  is  mostly 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  head  master  who  within  the 
walls  of  the  institution  is  invested  with  almost  absolute  pT)w- 
•er  and  is  practically  responsible  to  no  one  for  its  excerise.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  power  should  have  been 
in  some  instances  grossly  abused.  In  some  institutions,  the 
work  of  instruction  is  entirely  left  to  the  assistant  teachers, 
the  head  master  limiting  his  attention  to  occassional  passive 
superintendence  in  the  school. 

"Were  there  a  good  and  uniform  system  of  instruction  uni- 
versally prevalent,  this  would  be 'of  little  importance,  but  as 
this  is  not  the  case,  such  a  mode  of  management  must  neces- 
sarily be  fraught  with  serious  disadvantages  to  the  cause  of 
education.  One  point,  which  has  a  direct  and  important 
bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  remains  to 
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be  touched,  viz ;  the  status  and  position  of  their  instructors. 

In  America,  it  is  thought  that  a  special  training  and  high 
attainments  are  not  thrown  away  upon  the  work  of  deaf-mute 
instruction,  and  I  believe  that  such  qualifications  receive  their 
due  recognition.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  us.  The  standard 
of  requirements  in  our  teachers  is  very  low  indeed  ;  it  is  so 
difficult  to  get  candidates  to  engage  in  the  work  at  all,  that 
we  are  forced  to  be  content  with  what  we  can  get. 

Further,  the  apathy  which  reigns  over  almost  everything 
connected,  with  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  an- 
tiquated and  unreasonable  regulations  which  prevail  in  the 
management  of  most  of  our  institutions,  with  the  almost  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  in  the  profession  itself  such  advant- 
ages as  even  artisans  may  possess  as  the  fruits  of  their  labor, 
combine  to  induce  those  who  would  do  good  service  in  the 
cause,  to  withdraw  from  the  work,  whenever  an  opportunity 
presents  itself. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  esprit  de  corps,  which  exists  among  the  body  of  teach- 
ers, generally,  in  America  will  find  its  counterpart  here,  nor 
that  such  an  evidence  of  the  utility  of  the  work  as  the  "  An- 
nals" supplies  is  likely  to  be  shown  among  us. 

Until  the  legislature  shall  step  in  and  take  upon  itself 
the  work  of  educating  our  deaf-mutes,  there  can  be  little  hope 
of  any  real  improvement  upon  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
As  the  matter  at  present  rests  with  us,  we  have  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  schools,  some  of  them  struggling  for 
bare  existence,  giving  to  their  pupils  some  enlightenment  in- 
deed in  some  instances,  perhaps  as  much  as  the  short  terms  of 
residence  make  possible,  but  on  the  whole  few  gain  what  may 
be  fairly  called  a  good  education.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  intellectual  state  of  the  adult 
deaf  and  dumb  can  be  very  satifactory.  In  writing  this  im- 
perfect sketch,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  truth  com- 
pels me  to  take  so  unflattering  a  view  of  our  doings.  But 
I  believe  we  have  no  reason  to  despair.  Wq  have  a  new 
Parliament  pledged  to  take  action  on  the  question  of  gener- 
al education.    And  when  some  of  our  foremost  men  become 
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impressed  with  the  claims  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  wil- 
ling to  advocate  them  ;  then  we  may  hope  that  our  Parlia- 
ment will  include  a  provision  for  the  education  of  this  hither- 
to, neglected  class  of  persons  among  its  acts  of  philanthropic 
legislation.  One  of  our  strongest  arguments  in  urging  upon 
it  this  work,  will  be  the  success  which  has  attended  similar 
efforts  in  America.  When  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of 
our  claims  are  thus  recognized,  we  may  hope  further  that  the 
condition  of  our  deaf  population  will  be  no  longer  the  piti- 
able one  that  it  is,  but  that  intellectually  and  morally  the 
deaf-mute  will  be  raised  to  an,  equality  with  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

"  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  IN 
GRAMMAR." 

BY  PROF.  S.  PORTER,  WASHINGTON. 

The  study  of  Grammar  is  usually  regarded  as  an  essential 
part  of  a  common  English  education.  If  it  be  such  in  real- 
ity, it  ought  clearly  to  have  a  place  in  the  full  course  in  our 
^Primary  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  This  study 
does  in  no  way  become  of  less  value  through  the  want  of 
hearing  and  speech.  On  the  contrary,  its  importance  is  en- 
hanced for  those  who  labor  under  this  deprivation.  The  end 
and  use  of  grammar,  at  least  as  a  branch  of  common  educa- 
tion, have  reference  chiefly  to  the  better  understanding  and 
the  more  complete  mastery  of  language  to  be  gained  there- 
by ;  and,  in  the  education  of  the  deaf-mute  the  great  problem 
is  how  best  and  most  fully  to  impart  to  him  the  knowledge 
of  language. 

It  being  thus  taken  for  granted  that  grammar  shall  be 
taught,  the  questions  arise:  When;  how;  and  how  far  f 
that  is  :  At  what  period  in  the  course  ;  by  what  methods 
and  means ;  and  to  what  extent,  shall  grammar  be  taught  to 
the  deaf-mute  ? 

Each  of  these  questions  involves  considerations  which 
trench  upon  the  domain  of  the  others  ;  but  still  we  had  best 
take  them  up  separately  and  treat  of  them  one  by  one. 
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It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  plan  I  shall  lay  down 
is  not  one  to  be  followed  as  an  absolute  rule,  and  will  indeed 
of  necessity  be  propounded  in  terms  somewhat  indefinite. 
Like  every  other  general  plan  of  instruction  it  must  needs  be 
subject  to  modifications  in  practice  especially  in  accommoda- 
tion to  the  varying  ages  and  capacities  of  pupils. 

I.  First, — as  to  the  time  when  grammar  should  be  taught, 
the  plan  I  would  advocate  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

Instruction  in  Grammar  should  be  commenced  at  a  very 
early  period  in  the  course,  and  the  subject  should  be  unfold- 
ed by  degrees  as  the  pupil  advances  in  the  acquisition  of 
language. 

The  reasons  for  proceeding  in  this  manner  are : — 
1.  The  elementary  principles  of  grammar  are  easy  of  ap- 
prehension. There  is  no  difficulty,  for  instance,  in  making 
the  pupil  understand  at  a  very  early  stage  the  distinctions  of 
noun  and  verb  and  adjective,  the  difference  between  a  trans- 
itive and  an  intransitive  verb,  and  between  the  subject  and 
the  object  of  a  transitive  verb.  As  fast  as  he  gets  the  prac- 
tical mastery  of  the  forms  of  expression  which  involve  these 
grammatical  categories,  just  so  fast  can  he,  without  difficulty, 
be  made  to  understand  the  grammatical  distinctions  and  re- 
lations. As  he  proceeds  to  the  use  of  prepositions,  adverbs, 
conjunctions,  and  of  pronouns  of  the  several  sorts,  each  step 
in  grammatical  acquisition,  taken  in  the  proper  order  and 
with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  precedes,  will  be  taken 
without  difficulty.  And  so  it  will  be  if,  throughout  the  course, 
instruction  in  grammar  be  carrried  on,  hand  in  hand  with  the 
other  instruction  in  language.  The  variations  of  gender, 
number,  person,  case,  tense,  mood  and  voice,  present  no  dif- 
ficulties to  hinder  a  clear  understanding  of  their  nature  and 
relations  and  of  the  rules  concerning  them,  when  once  the 
meaning  of  the  sentences  in  which  they  occur  is  apprehend- 
ed, and  it  is  seen  how  the  sense  is  affected  by  the  change  of 
a  word  from  one  form  to  another  or  the  transfer  from  one 
grammatical  place  in  the  sentence  to  another.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  science  are  in  themselves  easy  of  ap- 
prehension, and  their  application  is  easy  so  far  as  we  have  to 
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do  with  regular  constructions  in  simple  and  plain  accordance 
with  these  principles. 

Elliptical  and  idiomatic  forms,  and  expressions  involving 
nice  and  difficult  points  for  grammatical  analysis,  are  not  in- 
deed to  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  lessons  ;  for  we  wish  the 
pupil  to  learn  the  language  as  employed  in  common  usage. 
But,  without  undertaking  here  to  prescribe  the  ways  and 
methods  of  dealing  with  such  cases,  it  will  suffice  to  observe 
that  there  will  remain  examples  enough  of  constructions  that 
are  perfectly  regular  to  serve  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and 
familiarizing  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  leading  principles 
of  grammar. 

2.  While  grammatical  principles  are  severally  easy  to  be 
apprehended,  they  cannot  at  once  be  made  familiar  to  the 
mind.  Repeated  application  of  a  principle  in  numerous  in- 
dividual instances  is  necessary  to  bring  it  under  complete 
mastery.  Time  is  requisite  thus  to  incorporate  it  as  a  part 
of  the  mental  furniture.  Time  and  practice  are  required 
upon  each  point  before  taking  the  next  step  in  advance.  By 
proceeding  in  the  way  thus  indicated,  the  whole  ground  may 
be  made  to  lie  plain  and  clear  before  the  mind,  when  other- 
wise all  would  be  involved  in  confusion  and  perplexity. 

The  acquirement  of  language  by  the  deaf-mute  is  of  neces- 
sity a  gradual  process.  Language  is  presented  to  him  at  first 
in  its  simplest  and  most  easily  apprehensible  forms  ;  and  from 
these,  when  taught  as  he  should  be,  he  ascends  step  by  step, 
encountering  one  by  one  the  points  to  be  acquired,  and  taking- 
them  in  such  order  as  will  best  conduce  to  their  ready  and 
thorough  acquisition.  Each  new  form  of  words  which  he  thus 
acquires  will,  setting  aside  now  the  exceptional  idioms,  in- 
volve a  new  grammatical  principle,  or  a  new  modification  of 
one  already  presented.  While  he  is  learning  the  meaning  of 
words  and  combinations,  and  gaining  the  ability  to  employ 
them,  we  have,  supposing  the  attention  to  be  turned  in  that 
direction,  the  time  which  is  requisite  to  make  him  familiar 
with  the  points  of  grammar  involved.  Thus  if  we  can  say 
no  more  than  that  such  attention  to  the  grammar  will  bring 
no  interference  or  obstruction  in  regard  to  the  acquirement 
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of  the  language,  the  gain  to  be  realized  is  immense :  we  at 
least  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  save  all  the  time  that 
the  separate  study  of  grammar  at  a  later  period  would  re- 
quire. 

3.  The  order  in  which  grammatical  principles  will  in  this 
way  come  up  to  be  taught  is  the  right  order. 

We  shall  understand  this  better  the  more  deeply  we  ex- 
plore the  foundations  upon  which  language  rests  as  a  gram- 
matical structure,  and  the  more  intimate  knowledge  we  have 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  superstructure  is  built  up  upon 
these  foundations. 

Language  we  know,  is  a  growth,  a  thing  of  gradual  de- 
velopment. And  the  science  of  language  can  neither  be 
taught  nor  understood  without  a  more  or  less  distinct  refer- 
ence to  this  fact.  Grammar  has  its  basis  in  the  nature  of 
things  and  the  modes  of  thought.  As  things  in  their  con- 
crete and  sensible  forms  are  the  first  to  impress  themselves 
on  the  mind  and  to  demand  expression  in  language  ;  as,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  language  could  in  its  origin  have  given 
expression  to  thought  only  by  taking  the  objects  of  thought 
under  such  forms, — it  is  here  we  are  to  look  for  the  founda- 
tions of  grammar.  For  example,  the  substantive  was  at  first 
the  name  of  a  concrete  substantial  thing, — of  an  object  pre- 
senting itself  to  the  sense  as  a  thing  having  a  separate  and 
permanent  existence  in  space.  The  verb,  again,  was  a  word 
denoting  an  action  or  event,  a  something  taking  place  in 
time, — some  action  or  change  of  which  a  substantial  thing 
was  the  subject.  The  adjective  was  a  word  for  a  quality  or 
attribute,  permanent  rather  than  transient,  by  which  some 
substantial  things  are  distinguished  from  others.  The  pro- 
noun was  a  substitute  for  a  gesture  pointing  out  a  thing  as 
here  or  there.  The  prepositions  were  added  to  denote  local 
relations  of  things  to  each  other  as  at  rest,  and  relations  of 
direction  as  in  motion. 

There  is  nothing  here  in  conflict  with  the  commonly  re- 
ceived theory  that  verbs  and  nouns  all  originated  in  verbal 
roots,  or  rather,  in  roots  which  were  neither  noun  nor  verb, 
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but  were  directly  expressive  of  actions  or  phenomena.  What 
I  mean  is,  that  whenever  the  distinction  between  noun  and 
verb  came  into  existence  it  had  the  foundation  I  have  indi- 
cated :  a  noun  substantive  was  a  name  for  a  being  or  thing, 
and  verbs  were  words  appropriated  to  actions  and  events  ; 
and  from  these  distinct  uses  came  all  the  characteristics  which 
we  know  as  appertaining  respectively  to  the  noun  and  to  the 
verb  as  distinct  parts  of  speech, — and  this  by  a  process  not 
(Jfficult  to  trace. 

The  leading  use  of  language  being  to  affirm  something, 
and  actions  and  events  being  the  first  things  to  be  affirmed, 
the  affirmative  function  naturally  becomes  a  leading  charac- 
teristic of  the  verb  :  the  expression  of  a  mode  of  thought  is 
thus  superadded  to  the  mere  indication  of  the  action  or  event 
as  an  object  of  thought.  And  as  the  action  or  event  some- 
times demands  expression  as  a  thing  supposed,  or  contingent, 
or  possible,  or  desired,  and  the  like,  and  as  the  specification 
of  time  is  ordinarily  important  in  reference  to  actions  and 
events,  hence  arise  the  variations  of  mood  and  tense  as  pe- 
culiarities of  the  verb.  The  verb  having  thus  become  dis- 
tinguished as  the  affirming  word,  and  as  a  word  subject  to 
certain  modifications,  does  not  continue  to  be  confined  to  ac- 
tions and  events ;  but  anything  whatever  that  can  be  affirm- 
ed of  a  subject, — be  it  a  relation,  or  a  condition,  or  be  it  the 
very  general  attribute  of  existence,  or  merely  the  relation  of 
being  posited  by  the  subject  of  a  predicated  attribute, — may 
be  expressed  by  a  verb.  Again,  as  it  would  be  concrete,  sub- 
stantial things  that  in  the  first  instance  would  be  designated 
as  the  subjects  of  which  actions  and  events  were  to  be  af- 
firmed, or  as  objects  affected  thereby  or  concerned  therein, 
this  designative  function  would  become  the  leading  charac- 
teristic of  the  substantive  whenever  distinguished  from  the 
verb  as  a  part  of  speech,  and  this,  whether  the  distinction 
be  indicated  by  form  and  inflection  or  simply  by  position  in 
the  sentence.  This  done,  the  way  is  prepared  for  expressing 
in  the  form  of  a  substantive  any  object  of  thought,  how- 
ever different  it  may  be  from  an  independent  permanently 
existing  substance,  and  however  far  removed  from  the  con- 
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crete  and  the  sensible,  whenever  it  becomes  requisite  or  con- 
venient to  designate  the  same  as  a  subject  of  predication  or 
as  an  object  of  relation. 

What  I  am  here  aiming  at  is  to  set  forth  clearly  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  the  key  to  a  correct  understanding  of  gram- 
mar ;  the  only  clue,  indeed,  to  guide  in  its  construction  as  a 
science, — a  principle  to  which  reference  should  be  had  in 
every  definition,  rule  and  exposition.  We  have,  to  begin 
with,  objects  of  thought  presenting  themselves  for  expression 
in  forms  of  the  more  obvious  and  obtrusive  sort,  and  under 
the  modes  of  thought  which  they  naturally  and  respectively 
tend  to  assume ;  and  through  them  we  have  certain  artificial 
forms  of  language  fixed  and  determined.  In  them,  we  have 
the  types  from  which  the  several  grammatical  categories  and 
their  modifications  have  been  taken,  as  a  mold  is  made  from 
a  pattern ;  but  the  molds  thus  produced  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving, and  do  actually  receive  and  accommodate  to  them- 
selves, materials  of  altogether  another  sort  from  the  pat- 
terns upon  which  they  were  shaped. 

Xow,  the  order  of  development  in  language  itself,  which 
thus  controlled  the  upbuilding  of  its  grammatical  structure, 
corresponds  so  closely  to  the  order  which  will  best  be  follow- 
ed in  imparting  to  the  deaf-mute  a  knowledge  of  language 
as  to  furnish  a  weighty  reason  in  favor  of  teaching  him  gram- 
mar at  the  same  time  and  by  parallel  steps.  For  he  may  thus 
not  only  be  more  readily  and  easily  inducted  into  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  principles,  but  will  obtain  a  more  thorough  and 
satisfactory  understanding  of  them  than  would  in  any  other 
way  be  possible. 

In  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  institutions,  grammar  is  taught 
more  or  less  thoroughly  on  the  general  plan  which  I  am  ad- 
vocating. The  disadvantage  and  the  loss,  were  instruction 
in  this  branch  wholly  deferred  to  a  late  period  in  the  course, 
can  best  be  appreciated  by  those  whose  experience  as  instruc- 
tors has  acquainted  them  with  the  difficulties  which  the  study 
presents  to  such  semi-mutes  as  come  to  the  institution  al- 
ready able  to  read  and  write,  but  wholly  untaught  in  gram- 
mar. We  who  have  been  familiar  with  grammatical  princples 
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as  far  back  as  our  memories  run  cannot  well  realize  the  very 
considerable  difficulties  the  study  must  involve  for  one  to 
whom  all  ideas  on  the  subject  are  new  and  strange.  To 
master  the  subject  is,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
a  work  of  time  ;  and  when  the  right  Oj.  der,  with  the  requisite 
time  upon  each  step,  cannot  be  secured,  the  task  is  rendered 
far  more  formidable.  Take,  for  example,  the  word  delight  in 
such  a  sentence  as  "  A  dutiful  son  is  the  delight  of  his  pa- 
rents." Of  what  part  of  speech  is  delights  If  the  learner 
finds  a  verb  defined  (supposing  him  to  be  using  a  text-book) 
as  "  a  word  used  to  express  the  action  or  state  of  a  subject," 
may  he  not  say  that "  delight"  expresses  the  "state  of  a  sub- 
ject." Or,  if  the  verb  be  defined  as  an  affirming  word,  "  is 
the  delight"  affirms  as  truly  as  does  "  is  delighted,"  which 
we  call  a  verb.  But,  suppose  "  delight"  to  be  recognized  as 
a  noun,  in  what  case  is  it  ?  "  Is  the  delight"  may  be  regard- 
ded  as  the  equivalent  in  sense  of  gives  delight.  And  why 
not  say  that  "  is"  here  means  gives,  as  well  as  to  say  that 
"  delight"  here  means  cause  of  delight.  In  fact  not  only  is 
it  a  common  thing  for  beginners  to  mistake  sometimes  a  pre- 
dicate nominative  for  an  objective  case,  but  I  have  known, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  a  well  instructed  and  generally 
accurate  but  late  taught  student  to  be  caught  tripping  in 
the  same  fashion.  In  the  saying  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy," 
or  "  knowledge  is  power,"  it  is  not  indeed  quite  easy  to  see 
policy  to  be  the  same  thing  as  honesty,  or  knowledge  the 
same  as  power ;  for  we  can  say  as  well,  honesty  is  dictated 
by  sound  policy,  or,  knowledge  confers  power,  in  which  case 
the  two  words  would  not  "  refer,"  or  be  applied,  "to  the  same 
thing." 

4.  But  we  do  not  stop  here.  The  teaching  of  grammar, 
in  the  way  here  recommended,  and  under  the  methods  to  be 
presently  explained,  will  not  only  be  no  hinder  an  ce,  and 
hence  an  obvious  saving  of  time,  but  will  be  a  positive  as- 
sistance in  the  imparting  of  language  as  a  practical  attain- 
ment. The  convenience  of  a  reference  to  grammatical  prin- 
ciples in  pointing  out  and  correcting  errors  in  composition, 
and  then  in  the  explanation  of  passages  which  the  pupil  does 
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not  readily  comprehend, — the  advantage  of  this  means  of 
indicating  the  relations  of  the  words, — will  be  recognized  at 
once  by  every  teacher,  upon  recurring  to  his  own  experience. 
Upon  this  point,  experience  is  the  only  decisive  test ;  and 
the  only  argument  J  shall  adduce  will  be  an  appeal  to  ex- 
perience. As  the  help  of  grammar  is  rarely,  if  ever,  wholly 
dispensecf  with  in  any  of  our  Institutions,  we  have  few  op- 
portunities of  applying  this  test,  except  in  the  comparison  of 
more  and  less.  But  I  recollect  an  instance  under  my  own 
observation,  to  which,  as  it  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
my  mind  in  relation  to  the  matter  in  question,  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  referring.  It  was  that  of  a  lad,  of  far  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence  and  docility,  who  had  been  under 
private  instruction,  conducted  in  an  unsystematic  manner, 
for  some  time  before  he  become  connected  with  any  of  our 
public  institutions.  The  habits  thus  formed  seemed  to  cling 
to  him  as  he  proceeded,  so  that  when  he  had  got  on  to  a  some- 
what advanced  stage  in  the  Institution,  he  seemed  to  have 
little  or  no  idea  that  the  combination  of  words  in  sentences 
was  to  be  regulated  by  any  other  law  than  the  caprice  of  the 
person  employing  them.  It  would  indeed  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  his  mind  was  absolutely  in  that  state  which 
we  sometimes  find  in  deaf-mutes,  in  which  words  enough  are 
known,  but  with  no  idea  of  a  sentence  as  anything  but  an 
agglomeration  of  signs  that  have  no  other  function  than  to 
express  what  they  may  separately  suggest.  But  he  was  so 
near  to  this  that  he  had  no  clear  conviction  opposed  to  such 
an  idea,  and  beyond  a  certain  limited  range  proceeded  prac- 
tically with  no  other  guide.  When,  at  length,  he  came  to 
the  study  of  grammar  with  one  of  the  common  English  Gram- 
mars as  a  text-book,  light  broke  in  upon  him,  and  order  be- 
gan to  spring  up  out  of  the  chaos.  The  great  point  gained 
seemed  to  be  that  he  thus  got  a  distinct  impression  of  the 
fact  that  words  are  everywhere  and  always  under  the  restric- 
tion of  certain  laws  of  combination.  He  was  thus  set  as  it 
were  upon  the  right  track.  A  new  direction  was  given  to 
his  efforts,  which  were  speedily  and  ever  after  fruitful  of  bet- 
ter results.    I  could  not  doubt  that  he  had  lost  much  for  the 
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want  of  that  earlier  indoctrination  which  he  would  have  ob- 
tained had  he  been  taught  at  first  in  the  manner  usually 
followed  in  our  public  institutions. 

5.  Finally,  in  reference  to  the  development  and  training 
of  the  intellect,  there  must  be  an  advantage  in  the  course 
here  recommended,  provided  it  is  on  other  grounds  admis- 
sible. Instruction  so  conducted  will  cultivate  habits  of  ac- 
curate discrimination,  and  strengthen  the  powe*of  appre- 
hending and  applying  general  principles  ;  and  this  in  a  grad- 
ual manner  and  by  easy  steps,  so  as  not  to  bring  too  great  a 
strain  upon  minds  of  ordinary  capacity,  even  though  immature 
in  age  and  wholly  undisciplined  at  the  outset.  This  training 
and  development  of  the  faculties  is  not  only  a  good  in  itself, 
but  will  indirectly,  as  well  as  in  the  more  direct  and  obvious 
way  already  referred  to,  contribute  to  ready  and  thorough 
proficiency  in  the  acquisition  of  language. 

II.  Xext, — As  to  the  methods  by  which  the  instruction  in 
grammar  is  to  be  conducted,  it  should  be  here  remarked  that 
what  I  am  about  to  say  is  presupposed  in  what  I  have  laid 
down  under  the  previous  head  ;  and  that  the  validity  of  the 
arguments  I  have  just  adduced  must  depend  in  great  part 
upon  what  I  am  here  about  to  recommend.  One  method 
may  admit  of  being  worked  so  that  what  I  have  said  shall 
prove  true,  while  of  another  the  operation  would  of  neces- 
sity be  quite  the  reverse. 

1.  One  feature  of  the  method  which  I  think  preferable,  is- 
that,  while  the  grammar  is  to  be  carried  on  jjari  j)o;ssii>  with 
the  lessons  in  language,  still  the  grammar  should  be  kept  in 
the  hack-ground.  It  should  follow  modestly  behind  as  a  sub- 
ordinate instead  of  taking  the  lead  as  the  main  thing. 

Language  should  be  taught,  even  from  the  outset,  as  mean- 
in  g  something,  as  used  for  some  definite  purpose,  which 
should  in  all  cases  be  clearly  apprehended  by  the  learner  :  he 
should  be  made  to  understand  it  as  expressing  some  thought, 
and  not  merely  as  suggesting  objects  to  the  mind,  and  still 
less  as  fulfilling  its  purpose  when  put  together  in  accordance 
with  certain  formulas  and  rules  or  after  certain  models.  It 
seems  to  me  important  that  the  pupil  should  have  this  idea,, 
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with  the  resulting  habits,  impressed  upon  him  at  the  very 
commencement,  and  should  carry  it  on  with  him  at  every 
step ;  and  that  the  lessons  prepared  for  him  and  the  whole 
method  of  instruction  should  be  such  as  will  tend  to  this 
result.  • 

A  reference  to  grammmar  should  indeed  underlie  the  course 
of  lessons  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  proper  gradation  in 
the  introduction  of  new  classes  of  words  and  new  modes  of 
construction  ;  but  still  the  lessons  in  language  may  be,  and, 
as  I  think,  should  be,  of  such  a  sort  that  the  whole  method 
of  instruction  may  be  properly  characterized  as  a  natural  in 
distinction  from  a  grammatical  method. 

In  teaching  the  lessons,  the  first  thing  is  for  the  pupil  to 
commit  them  to  memory,  and  to  be  made  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  each  complete  expression  of  thought  as  a  whole, 
and  of  the  several  words  that  enter  into  it, — the  meaning 
being  explained,  not  only  by  signs,  but  with  the  aid  of  sup- 
plemental exercises  illustrative  of  the  words. 

After  a  sufficient  amount  of  material  has  in  this  way  been 
provided,  then  may  come  in  the  grammatical  analysis.  As 
the  pupil  advances,  I  would  not  say  that,  when  a  new  form 
of  language  is  introduced,  attention  should  not  be  directed 
at  all  to  the  fact  that  it  involves  a  new  grammatical  point, 
but  that,  in  general  and  in  the  main,  the  instruction  in  gram- 
mar should  be  conducted  by  way  of  resume,  after  a  supply 
of  material  has  been  furnished,  and  well  mastered  so  far  as 
concerns  a  practical  understanding  of  the  language. 

2.  It  follows  from  this,  a  fortiori,  that  the  instruction  in 
grammar  should  be  no  way  anticipative  of  the  progress  ac- 
tually made  in  language.  The  grammatical  knowledge  will 
thus  have  to  come  piecemeal,  and  be  fragmentary  under  the 
scientific  point  of  view  almost  to  the  last,  only  by  degrees 
approximating  a  complete  and  rounded  form  as  step  by  step 
the  attainments  in  language  become  more  and  more  complete. 
As  fast  as  materials  are  gained,  they  may  be  set  in  their  prop- 
er place  in  the  system :  as  fast,  for  instance,  as  pronouns  are 
taught,  they  may  be  taken  out  and  set  down  together  as  be- 
longing to  a  distinct  class  of  words,  and  as  subdividedfinto 
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different  sorts ;  and  each  one  with  its  variations  according  to 
declension,  as  fast  as  these  variations  occur  in  the  language 
lessons ;  and  so,  with  the  verb,  the  variations  of  tense  and 
mood  and  voice  may  "be  set  down  and  arranged  as  fast  as  they 
come  up  in  actual  use  in  the  lessons,  and  thus  the  paradigm 
of  conjugation  be  gradually  built  up. 

3.  Another  point,  closely  connected  with  the  preceding,  is 
that  the  drill  of  parsing,  or  other  formal  exercises  pertaining 
to  grammar  which  consume  time  and  divert  attention  from 
the  acquirement  of  language  itself,  should  not  be  premature- 
ly introduced.  Pupils  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  who  are 
expert  in  parsing,  and  skilful  to  point  out  with  a  just  discrim- 
ination the  syntactical  relations  in  sentences  the  meaning 
of  which  they  apprehend,  who,  when  they  attempt  to  write, 
will  rarely  compose  a  sentence  which  could  be  parsed  by  the 
best  grammarian  in  the  world.  And  this  so  happens  because 
time  which  should  have  been  spent  in  giving  them  an  actual 
mastery  of  language  has  been  employed  upon  the  technics 
of  grammar.  Such  knowledge  is  not  indeed  lost :  it  be*ars 
fruit  in  time,  if  time  is  left  afterwards  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. Still,  there  is  thus  on  the  whole  a  sad  waste  of  time, 
because  things  are  taken  out  of  their  proper  order.  In  the 
erection  of  a  building,  the  scaffolding  should  ordinarily  not 
go  up  quite  as  fast  as  the  building  itself,  and  by  no  means  any 
faster, — and  this  for  more  reasons  than  one.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  scaffolding  should  depend  mainly  on  the  building 
for  its  own  support  ;  and  then,  it  would  be  a  great  waste  of 
labor  and  expense,  and  besides  quite  needlessly  delay  the  pro- 
gress of  the  building,  to  carry  up  the  scaffolding  first  and  the 
building  afterwards. 

4.  Grammatical  terms, — that  is,  the  names  for  the  parts  of 
speech  and  their  subdivisions,  properties  and  modifications, 
— should  not  be  taught  in  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction  ; 
as  we  have  convenient  substitutes,  which  will  presently  be 
mentioned.  As  the  pupil  advances,  it  may  be  well  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  them  from  time  to  time  one  after  an- 
other, as  the  teacher  may  find  convenient  and  expedient. 

5.  Definitions,  explanations,  and  rules,  embodied  in  words, 
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should  be  wholly  dispensed  with  till  a  late  period  in  the 
course,  and  for  all  in  the  primary  institutions  except  the 
most  advanced  classes. 

The  definitions  are  unnecessary  to  make  the  terms  under- 
stood, or  the  notions  which  the  terms  represent.  They  are, 
many  of  them,  usually  if  not  necessarily,  inadequate  at  the 
best,  serving  but  to  confound  and  mislead  so  far  as  they  bring 
any  comprehension.  To  superadd  the  difficulties  of  defini- 
tions to  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  in  the  case  of  learners, 
deaf-mutes  or  others,  who  by  mental  development  and  knowl- 
edge of  language  are  in  no  degree  prepared  to  apprehend 
them,  is  preposterous  in  the  extreme.  Correct  grammatical 
notions  are  undoubtedly  gained,  by  learners  in  general,  not 
so  much  through  the  definitions  as  in  spite  of  them.  The 
rules  of  syntax  are  of  some  practical  use ;  but  the  pupils  of 
our  primary  institutions  should  not  be  burdened  with  these 
till  they  reach  the  most  advanced  classes,  when  it  will  be 
proper  to  put  into  their  hands  some  compendious  text-book 
upon  grammar. 

6.  Etymology  will  not  go  before  syntax,  but  the  two  will  be 
taught  in  conjunction.  The  plan  as  already  expounded 
necessarily  involves  this  feature  ;  and  this  is,  indeed,  the  right 
way  for  introducing  learners,  of  whatever  class,  to  their  first 
knowledge  of  grammar.  It  is  so  for  the  reason  that  etymolo- 
gy has  mostly  no  meaning  apart  from  syntax, — etymological 
distinctions  having  their  foundation  almost  wholly  in  syntac- 
tical relations. 

7.  As  substitutes  for  grammatical  terms  and  for  parsing  in 
the  usual  form,  we  may  employ — 

(1.)  Manual,  or  gestural,  signs  for  the  parts  of  speech  and 
their  properties  and  modifications.  Such  signs  are  in  com- 
mon use  in  our  American  institutions,  and  I  need  not  here 
describe  them.  All  the  explanations  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions of  words  in  sentences  for  which  there  will  be  occasion 
can  be  given  easily  and  perfectly  by  the  language  of  signs. 

(2.)  We  have  a  special  device  in  a  set  of  marks  called 
grammatical  symhols,  of  which  more  or  less  use  is  made  in 
most  if  not  all  of  our  institutions.    It  so  happens  that  two 
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different  sets  of  such  symbols  have  been  introduced.  One 
of  them  was  devised  in  the  early  days  of  the  Hartford  Asy- 
lum by  Instructors  in  that  institution.  Upon  this  some  im- 
provements were  engrafted  by  my  predecessor,  Prof.  Storrs, 
now  of  Hartford,  which  give  it  a  more  systematic  complete- 
ness ;  and  in  this  shape  it  is  now  employed  here  and  also  at 
Hartford. 

The  other  set  referred  to  was  brought  out  originally  by  F. 
A.  P.  Barnard,  now  President  of  Columbia  College,  ISTew- 
York,  in  his  Analytic  Grammar,  with  symbolic  illustrations  ^ 
published  in  New  York  in  1836,  and  prepared  while  the  au- 
thor was  an  in  instructor  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb ;  and  is  now  in  use  at  that  Institution  and 
some  others  as  well.  A  full  description  of  it  by  I.  L.  Peet, 
the  present  Principal  of  that  institution,  may  be  found  in 
his  paper  on  Grammatical  Symbols,  published  among  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Third  Convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  was  held  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  1853. 

[The  improved  set  of  the  Hartford  symbols  were  fully  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  by  Prof.  Porter,  at  this  point  in  his 
paper  when  read  before  the  Convention.  AVe  hope  to  have 
them  engraved  so  as  to  be  published  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Annals.] 

These  symbols  may  be  employed  in  various  ways,  which 
need  not  here  be  all  particularly  pointed  out.  When  placed 
over  the  words  in  a  sentence,  they  not  only  represent  their 
grammatical  class  and  modifications,  but  by  the  aid  of  con- 
necting lines,  they  may  indicate  the  syntactical  relations  of 
the  words.  They  may  also  serve  a  useful  purpose  as  for- 
mulas for  explanatory  reference  or  for  exercises  in  composition 

(3.)  Grammatical  Diagrams.  The  design  of  this  method 
of  representation  is  to  picture  to  the  eye  the  syntactical  rela- 
tions in  sentences,  and  more  especially  those  relations  which 
are  brought  to  view  in  what,  in  our  modern  Grammars, 
goes  under  the  name  of  Sentence  Analysis. 

The  method  of  diagrams,  as  in  use  in  this  Institution,  is 
the  invention  of  Prof.  Storrs,  originated  by  him  some  years 
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ago.  It  differs  in  important  features  from  that  which  we  find 
in  the  English  Grammar  by  S.  "W.  Clark,  (New  York,  1857,) 
and  in  the  Grammatical  Diagrams  defended  and  improved, 
by  Fred.  S.  Jewell,  (New  York,  1867) ;  and  is  on  several  ac- 
counts decidedly  preferable  to  that.  As  given  below,  it  ap- 
pears with  some  slight  modifications,  which  in  my  use  of  it 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  introduce. 

It  should  be  observed  that  to  the  diagram  we  usually  add 
the  symbols,  placing  them  over  their  respective  words  and 
outside  of  the  line  of  the  diagram. 


Examples  of  Gram,matical  Diagrams. 

(2-) 


leaves 


birds  '  fly 
1 

1 

cows  eat 
1 

V 

or, 

1 

cows  eat 
1 

V 

grass 

grass 

(3.) 

(4.) 

(5.) 

fall 


or, 


book 


lies 


the 


dead 


silently 


of 

V 

wisdom 

of 


wisdom 


John's 


table 


the 
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(6.) 


(7.) 


steps  are  ordered 


God  created 

 I 


-J-        heavens  )  and  (  earth 


the  of 


by 


Lord 


beginning  the 


the 


a         good  the 


the 


(8.) 


(9.) 


-)and(- 


rain  descended 
I 


floods  came 


he    will  come 
I 


the 


the 


he  is  invited 
! 


(10.) 


(11.) 


To  give  '  'will  do 

I  v  | 


we  expect 

v 


money 


good 


)  that  ( 


he  will  come 


alone 


little 
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1 

he 

it '  made 

1 

1 

V 

: 

1 

him 

1 
1 

he  '  was  made  I 
I  


he  chasteneth 
I 


him 


happy 


happy 


happy 


by 


Lord  'loveth 


it  -L 


whom 


the 


(16.) 


Hampden  ) 


Milton       )  -  -  -( 
I 


Cromwell   may  rest 


Some 


who  withstood 
I 


Some 


tyrant 


village. 


with 


breast 


dauntless 


the 


jguiltless 


Some 


here 


_l_  ! 
mute 


of 


of 

V 

blood 

fields 


inglorious 


country 


little  his 


his 
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Diagram  No.  1,  shows  the  manner  of  representing  the  sub- 
ject nominative  with  its  verb.  In  No.  2,  we  have  the  transi- 
tive verb  with  its  objective  complement.  The  mode  of  at- 
taching other  modifiers  by  a  vertical  line  is  shown  in  No.  3  ; 
the  single  and  the  double  cross  lines  distinguishing  them  re- 
spectively as  adjective  and  adverbial.  In  several  others  we 
have  modifying  phrases  and  clauses  distinguished  in  a  similar 
manner.  Two  slightly  different  ways  of  connecting  the  prep- 
osition with  its  object  are  shown  in  "No.  4.  In  ]STo.  7,  we 
have  words  connected  by  a  conjunction.  In  No,  8,  we  have 
co-ordinate  clauses  connected  ;  and  a  principal  and  a  subor- 
dinate clause  in  No.  9.  In  No.  10,  we  have  for  the  subject- 
nominative  an  infinitive  with  objective  complement ;  and  in 
No.  11,  is  shown  a  convenient  mode  of  representing  substan- 
tive clauses.  Predicate  adjectives  and  predicate-nominatives 
I  have  preferred  to  attach  to  the  verb  in  the  manner  of  ad- 
jective modifiers,  as  in  No.  12;an  adjective  in  the  factitive 
relation,  as  also  predicate  accusatives,  I  attach  in  like  manner 
to  the  factitive  verb,  as  in  No.  13.  Thus  when  the  verb  is 
made  passive,  the  adjective  or  the  noun  appears  still  attach- 
ed to  the  verb  in  the  same  way  as  when  it  is  active,  as  is 
shown  in  No.  14.  Words  which  have  to  be  supplied  as  un- 
derstood may  be  enclosed  within  dotted  lines,  as  in  No.  15, 

The  advantage  of  the  method  of  diagrams  is  that  it  re- 
presents each  kind  of  relation  uniformly  in  the  same  man- 
ner, however  various  may  be  the  collocation  of  the  words  in 
the  sentence,  and  pictures  the  whole  to  the  eye  in  a  distinct 
and  orderly  shape.  This  way  of  reducing  the  sentence  to  a 
form  which  thus  exhibits  the  relations  of  the  parts,  under 
whatever  variable  and  complicated  arrangements  they  are 
found  combined,  tends  to  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  learner 
upon  the  matter  of  sentence  construction.  Practice  in  the  use 
of  the  diagrams  helps  to  give  a  ready  command  of  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  construction  which  the  language  will  admit. 
It  is  obvious  that  we  have  in  this  instrument  a  convenient 
and  a  perfect  test  of  a  pupil's  comprehension  of  a  sentence, 
so  far  as  the  construction  is  concerned ;  and  it  will  be  found 
a  most  improving  exercise  in  composition,  if  the  pupil  be  set 
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to  reconstruct  sentences  which  have  been  analyzed  and  rep- 
resented by  diagrams. 

In  the  diagrams  we  bring  in  superficial  extension  to  take 
the  place  of  the  simply  linear  extension  to  which  we  are  lim- 
ited in  the  ordinary  use  of  words,  Words  standing  in  line 
or  uttered  in  succession  present  themselves  each  one  as  con- 
nected immediately  only  with  one  preceding  and  one  follow- 
ing. By  the  diagrams  each  may  stand  connected  immediate- 
ly with  any  number  of  others,  and  by  one  or  another  kind 
of  connection.  Hence  the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  repre- 
sentation. There  is  only  one  thing  which  it  need  fail  to  rep- 
resent fully  and  perfectly, — that  is,  the  emphasis  that  de- 
pends upon  the  order  of  words  as  uttered  in  succession  ;  and 
even  this  might  be  compassed  by  simple  expedients,  were  it 
desirable  to  do  so. 

III.  The  remaining  question,  under  the  division  of  my  sub- 
ject, viz.,  to  what  extent  should  grammar  be  taught  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  hardly  needs  a  separate  consideration  after 
what  has  been  said  already.  For,  it  follows  that  the  study 
should  be  pursued  just  so  far, — and  no  farther, — as  may  be 
warranted  by  the  progress  made  in  language,  and  be  direct- 
ly auxiliary  to  further  progress  in  the  same.  This  is,  at  least 
all  that  the  primary  institution  can  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish. 

As  for  the  college,  the  grammatical  instruction  there  given 
need  not  differ  materially  from  what  is  eligible  for  any  other 
college,  provided  the  student  comes  with  that  adequate  prep- 
aration which  the  high  class  in  the  primary  institution, 
where  such  a  class  is  maintained,  should  aim  to  furnish.  To 
the  student  so  prepared,  it  belongs  to  the  college  to  impart 
a  broader  and  deeper  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  can  be 
got  from  the  drill  of  the  primary  school,  or  from  the  routine 
of  what  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  English  grammar. 
He  should  have  opened  to  him  that  fuller  light  which  comes 
from  a  comparison  of  the  English  with  other  tongues,  and 
from  some  knowledge  of  the  sources  whence  it  has  sprung 
and  the  stages  of  development  through  which  it  has  passed. 
He  should  be  led  to  a  careful  study  of  the  manner  in  which 
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the  meanings  of  words  are  developed  from  the  radical  signi- 
fication, and  of  the  laws  that  determine  the  Protean  trans- 
formations which  the  meaning  of  a  word  not  unfrequently 
undergoes,  as  well  as  of  the  ways  in  which  the  external  forms 
are  built  up.  And  he  should  have  unfolded  to  him  those 
principles,  founded  in  the  laws  of  thought  and  the  nature  of 
things,  which  underlie  all  language  and  all  grammar.  The 
instruction  in  grammar  and  the  cognate  branches  of  study, 
rightly  conducted,  may  be  expected  not  only  to  aid  the  stu- 
dent in  gaining  a  fuller  mastery  of  language  as  a  vehicle  of 
expression  and  an  instrument  of  thought,  and  in  becoming 
qualified  for  the  thorough  appreciation  and  discriminating 
criticism  of  works  of  literature  ;  but,  through  the  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  views  to  which  it  will  make  him  accus- 
tomed, will  it  accomplish  one  of  the  most  important  ends  of 
scholarly  culture. 


MR.  HIRSCH'S  VIEWS  OF  THE  "COMBINED  METH- 
OD" FOR  THE  DEAF  AXD  DUMB. 

[  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  articulation  in  the  Conference  held  at  Washington  last 
May.  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hirsch  were  read  explain- 
ing his  position  respecting  the  use  of  natural  signs.  Fear- 
ing that  his  views  may  still  be  misunderstood,  Mr.  Hirsch  has 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Pres.  Gallaudet  which  has 
been  kindly  furnished  for  publication  in  the  Annals.  The 
passages  in  the  pamphlet  to  which  the  letter  refers — "  L'En- 
seignment  des  Sourd-muets  d'apres  la  methode  allemande 
(methode- Amman)  introduit  en  Belgique" — have  been  trans- 
lated and  inserted  at  the  proper  points  in  the  letter  that  our 
readers  may  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  suggestions  thus  made 
by  this  able  advocate  of  the  "  German  system."  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Ballard  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for 
the  translation.  Ed.] 
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Rotterdam,  November  6th,  1868. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — With  great  interest  I  received  yours  of 
the  3rd  of  last  month.  You  were  quite  right  in  believing, 
that  I  would  be  pleased  to  know  that  a  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Conference  of  Principals  of  Institutions  of  Deaf 
and  Dumb  in  America,  unanimously  recommending  the  in- 
troduction of  instruction  in  articulation  into  all  the  American 
Institutions.  Equally,  I  am  pleased  with  the  kindness  you 
showed  me  in  rectifying  in  your  report  the  misrepresentation 
of  my  position.  I  beg  your  pardon,  however,  for  making  a  few 
observations  about  these  two  matters,  which  I  intended  al- 
ready to  oifer  you  before  your  above  mentioned  letter  reached 
me ;  having  made  them  when  reading  the  National  Deaf- 
Mute  Gazette,  Nos.  15,  19,  21  and  22. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  said  resolution 
of  the  Conference ;  but  only  as  far  as  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  first  step  to  the  introduction  of  the  German  or  Amman 
system.  In  that  case  I  congratulate  you  personally  with  your 
having  given  the  impulse.  As  your  venerable  father  has  been 
the  "  apostle  and  herald  to  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  western 
world,"  so  you  will  erect  yourself  a  durable  monument  as 
the  reformer  of  their  instruction.  But  just  therefore,  I  repeat 
my  restriction  ;  u  as  far  as  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  first  step 
to  the  introduction  of  the  true  German  system,"  and  it  also 
does  not  tend  to  the  so-called  mixed  system  that  we  always- 
were  most  fervently  combating  with.  Compare  for  example 
the  pamphlet,  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy.  On  pages  45- 
47,  I  give  a  report  of  my  visit  to  the  Institution  at  Bruges, 
where  the  mixed  system  is  practised.  You  will  find  on  these 
pages  a  brief  account  of  that  system  and  my  opinion  about  it. 

"  The  Abbe  received  me  kindly,  and  soon  the  acquaintance 
"  being  formed,  he  proposed  to  me  to  visit  the  classes  immediate- 
*'  ly.  I  was  soon  convinced  that  they  at  Bruges  follow  the  niix- 
"  ed  system  and  attempt  to  conciliate  the  two  methods. 
"  How  many  times  has  not  the  same  thing  been  tried,  although 
"  it  is  as  clear  as  day,  that  the  middle  path  is  the  path  of  de- 
"  struction.  Also  at  Groningen  they  gave  the  preference  to  the 
"  middle  system,  before  they  adopted  openly  the  German  nieth- 
"od.    We  attended,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1858,  in  the  Mennon- 
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"  ite  church  of  Amsterdam,  a  public  exhibition,  given  by  four 
"  instructors  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alings  himself,  with  fif- 
"  ty-seven  pupils  from  the  Institution  at  Groningen.  We  saw 
"  them  put  in  practice  what  that  Institution,  in  its  reports  (see  for 
"  example  the  Report  of  1858  p.  12)  extolled  at  that  time  to  us, 
"as  the  ne plus  ultra  of  the  science,  as  a  happy  combination  of 
"  the  French  and  German  methods ;  but  which  it  has  become  nec- 
"  essary  to  abandon  as  impracticable.  We  were  going  to  see 
M  again,  at  Bruges,  a  new  application  of  the  same  system. 
"  At  my  entrance  into  the  deaf-mute  section,  I  was  struck 
"  with  the  painful  contrast  which  the  pupils  presented  with  those 
u  of  the  other  Institutions  which  I  had  visited  in  Belgium ;  they 
"  had  a  much  less  cheerful  appearance,  much  less  joyful  than 
"  that  of  the  latter.  Some,  who  could  speak,  were  introduced 
"  to  me,  but  not  any  could  read  properly  the  word  from  the 
"  movement  of  the  lips. 

"  They  teach  according  to  the  French  method,  and  they  teach 
"  speech  to  those  pupils  who  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  teachers, 
"  adapted  to  it.  When  I  expressed  my  views  in  this  regard,  in 
"  presence  of  the  Ecclesiastic  charged  with  the  instruction  of  the 
"  boys,  he  asked  me  several  questions  concerning  the  German 
"  method.  However  great  was  my  wish  to  answer  them,  the 
"  noise  in  the  school  (deaf-mutes  not  hearing,  are  generally  pretty 
"  noisy)  prevented  me  from  doing  so.  I  then  proposed  an  ex- 
"  press  conference  in  a  more  suitable  place ;  but  the  Abbe  Bie- 
M  buyck  did  not  think  of  bringing  it  about. 

"  Before  taking  leave  of  him,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  speak 
u  a  word  to  him  to  recommend  and  defend  the  German  method, 
*'  adding  that  if  he  neglected  to  examine  it  carefully  and  with 
impartiality,  if  he  did  not  rise  to  appreciate  its  just  value,  he 
would  soon  find  himself  entirely  isolated  in  Belgium  and  per- 
""  haps  public  opinion  would  force  him  to  perform  what  he  with- 
**  out  any  valid  reason  had  neglected  to  do." 
"  At  this  frank  and  plain  declaration,  he  answered  me  that  he 
"  would  be  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  our  Insti- 
"  tution  to  see  the  German  method  in  operation. 

That  I  still  fear  misconception  may  be  justified  by  ~No.  19 
of  the  Gazette  where  I  read  ;  "  he  (Hirsch)  claims  that  the 
blending  of  the  two  systems,  signs  and  articulation,  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  deaf-mutes."  Hence  might  be  conclud- 
ed that  I  am  a  defender  of  the  mixed  system,  which  I,  on 
the  contrary,  deem  the  worst  of  all  systems.  Indeed,  dear 
sir,  I  do  not  claim  to  have  formed  or  reformed  any  system. 
I  am  a  defender  of  the  German  system,  the  propagation  of 
which  has  always  been  the  object  of  my  fervent  desire  and  la- 
bor. In  the  accompanying  pamphlet  p.  39-43,  I  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  chief  principles  of  that  system  to  which  Reich, 
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Jager,  Hill,  Sagert,  Deutz,  Matthias  and,  in  short,  all  the 

representatives  of  the  German  school  agree,  and  which  I 

call  consequently  also  (but  by  no  means  particularly)  mine. 

"  I  introduce  here  the  resume  which  I  gave  of  them,  in  1852,  in 
"  a  discourse  delivered,  at  the  distribution  of  prizes. 
"  1st.  The  vocal  language  is,  confessedly,  the  natural  medium 
"  of  man  for  thinking  and  for  communicating  what  he  thinks. 
"It  is  in  this  language  that  he  thinks  more  readily  ;  it  is  by  this, 
u  that  he  communicates  his  ideas  with  more  rapidity  and  without 
"  being  obliged  to  use  any  artificial  means  whatever.  But  in  or- 
"  der  that  this  language  may  acquire  its  full  import  to  deaf-mutes, 
u  it  must  be  the  primitive  form  in  which  all  their  ideas  are  dres- 
"  sed,  and  therefore,  neither  the  language  of  artificial  gestures, 
**  nor  the  written  language  ought  to  replace,  on  this  account  the 
"  spoken  language. 

"  2nd.  The  deaf-mute,  as  well  as  all  other  men,  delights  in  ren- 
"  dering,  by  sounds,  all  that  he  experiences,  sensations,  ideas,  etc. 
"  3rd.  I  know  by  a  practical  experience  of  nearly  twenty 
"  years,*  that  it  is  possible  to  teach  all  deaf-mutes  to  speak  prop- 
u  erly,  even  the  congenital  mutes  ;  it  is  true  that  those  who  have 
"  had  the  sense  of  hearing,  speak  better. 

"  4th.  Experience  proves  that  deaf-mutes,  on  being  taught  to 
"  speak  and  read,  learn  quicker  and  easier  than  those  who  are 
"  taught  only  by  signs  and  writing. 

"  5th.  The  vocal  language  is  not  only  an  excellent  method  of 
"  instruction,  it  is,  moreover,  the  best  means  of  perfecting  one- 
"  self  and  of  communicating  with  others.    This  remains  true 

*  even  when  the  manner  of  speaking  may  be  fatiguing,  monoto- 
"  nous,  indistinct,  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  for  we  accustom  our- 
"  selves  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  defective  language  of  a  little  child. 
"  Next,  the  articulated  language  presents,  in  itself,  the  greatest 
"  advantages ;  it  exercises  the  lungs,  expands  the  chest,  aids  to 
"  catch  and  retain  the  words,  and  gives  more  nobleness  to  the 
"  figure.  In  fact,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  countenance  of 
"  those  deaf-mutes  is  much  nobler  than  that  of  those  deaf-mutes 
f  who  express  themselves  only  by  signs. 

**  6th.  If  to  know  how  to  speak  distinctly  is  extremely  useful 
"  to  the  deaf,  it  is  equally  necessary,  much  more  necessary  for 
"  him  in  some  measure,  to  know  how  to  read  the  word  on  the  lips 
*"  of  others.  Indeed,  most  of  those  who  have  intercourse  with 
"  him,  do  not  always  have  the  time,  neither  the  means  nor  the 
"  patience  to  converse  with  him,  with  a  pen  or  pencil  in  hand. 

•  But  if  the  deaf-mute  has  acquired  the  faculty  of  catching  the 
*'  spoken  word  as  if  he  were  hearing  with  his  eyes,  every  body 
*'  will  delight  in  conversing  with  him,  and  every  one  will  be  to 
4<  him,  a  new  teacher  who  will  improve  him  in  the  art  of  speak- 


*  The  lecturer  remembers  that  this  was  said  in  1852.  My  experience  dates 
from  more  than  thirty  years,  and  I  continue  holding  the  same  language. 
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ing.  It  is,  then,  of  the  highest  importance  to  occupy  one-self 
with  the  greatest  care,  in  teaching  how  to  read  on  the  lips  to- 
all,  even  to  those  with  whom,  in  consequence  of  an  organic  de- 
fect, the  instruction  of  speech  should  be  judged  impossible. 

7th.  "Writing,  though  an  usage  less  general  than  speech,  is 
an  important  and  indispensable  medium  for  giving  a  polishing 
to  the  deaf-mute.  It  has  to  him  a  value  by  far  greater  than 
for  those  who  have  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  it  is  an  aid  to  him  in 
his  social  relations,  and  opens  to  him,  with  the  help  of  reading, 
the  only  resources  which  may  develop  his  knowledge  and  im- 
prove him  further. 

Then  I  spoke  of  the  objections  which  the  French  school 
makes  against  our  method,  and  repeated  nearly  what  I  had 
said  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Institution  of  Mr.  De.  HaBrne. 
I  concluded  by  treating  of  the  religious  instruction  which  rais- 
ed here  certain  scruples,  because  they  were  in  doubt  if  the 
French  method  was  not  better  than  the  German,  for  teaching 
the  catholic  religion.  My  response,  which  I  enlarge  a  littler 
amounted  to  this.  At  first,  the  German  method  presents  more 
difficulties  than  the  French.  It  requires  more  instructors,  and 
consquently  more  money.  This  is  the  true  reason  why  they 
return  always  with  the  same  objections,  a  hundred  times  re- 
futed, and  why  they  defend  dogmatically,  step  by  step,  this 
cheap  method.  It  is  an  entire  impossibility,  they  say,  to  im- 
press the  catholic  dogma  upon  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  chil- 
dren, only  by  the  means  of  words  delivered  on  the  lips  produc- 
ed by  the  voice.  But  we  say,  that  is  precisely  what  none  of 
us  pretend  to  do ;  to  hold  up  such  a  mock  praise  is  to  show  that 
they  have  not  any  ideas  of  the  German  method ;  it  is  either 
ignorance  or  ill  will.  They  attribute  to  the  German  school  a 
way  of  acting,  which  it  has  never  dreamed  of.  It  employs,, 
very  certainly,  in  its  instruction,  the  natural  signs.  At  the  first 
distribution  of  prizes  in  our  Institution,  I  made  a  remark  on  it 
in  my  discourse  in  which  I  said,  among  other  things : 
"  The  natural  signs,  it  is  true,  are  the  first  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Instructor  and  the  pupil,  but  let  them  not 
be  employed  too  long,  let  them  cease  to  be  used  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  replaced  by  the  spoken  language."  Now,  the  German 
school  judges  that  in  religious  instruction,  the  natural  signs 
ought  not  to  be  abandoned  as  immediately  as  in  the  other 
branches  of  instruction,  and  it  employs  them  consequently  a 
longer  time. 

In  what  point  of  view  is  the  French  method  then  to  be  pre- 
ferred? Is  not  the  pupil  to  learn  first  the  conventional  sign 
established  by  this  method  ?  Why  not  commence  by  teach- 
ing him  the  word  desired?  It  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
much  more  simple  and  cost  much  less  trouble.  At  first,  I  ad- 
mit, our  instruction  advances  more  slowly,  but  this  slowness 
is  compensated  by  the  progress  which  is  afterwards  made  more 
rapid.    Xo  body  is  ignorant  that  the  founder  of  the  French 
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school,  the  great  Abbe  L'Epee  was  such  a  partisan  of  the  articu- 
*"  lated  language  that  he  wrote  out  a  system  of  its  instructing. 
*  His  successor,  the  celebrated  Abbe  Sicard  said  somewhere  : 

"  The  deaf-mute  is  not,  therefore,  entirely  restored  to  society, 
"  till  he  is  taught  to  express  himself  by  the  living  voice  and  to 
"  read  the  word  in  the  movement  of  the  lips."  And  elsewhere : 
•"Take  notice,  that  I  have  not  said  that  a  deaf-mute  cannot 
"speak,  but  does  not  know  how  to  speak.  It  is  possible  that 
"  Massieu  could  learn  to  speak,  if  I  had  the  time  to  teach  him." 

u  Certainly,  if  the  labors  which  involve  the  German  meth- 
"  od  make  any  one  shrink  from  its  application,  it  will  not  be 
"at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Ghent,  of  which  the 
"  nuns  responded  to  those  axioms :  "  It  is  not  necessary  here 
"  to  discuss  the  greater  or  less  difficulty  of  the  method  ;  we 
"  must  consider  of  the  first  importance,  what  would  be  the 
"  most  advantageous  to  the  pupils." 

To  teach  articulation  and  lip-reading  to  the  deaf-mute,  to 

:make  of  every  word  he  can  speak  and  read  from  the  lips  a 
means  of  communication  for  every  other  instruction,  to  make 

.use  of  natural  signs  (intelligible  to  every  one)  as  far  and  as 
long  as  signs  are  indispensable  and  to  exclude  every  artificial 
sign,  this  is  characteristic  of  the  German  system.  To  blend 
that  system  with  another  is  impossible ;  to  blend  signs  with 

-articulation  is  possible,  but  not  a  clear  and  complete  definition 

-of  the  German  system.  It  is  true  that  there  exists  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  its  advocates  about  the  measure  of  the  use 
of  natural  signs,  the  one  thinking  them  more  and  longer  nec- 
essary  than  the  other  ;  but  this  causes  nothing  but  slight  hues 

.by  which  our  schools  are  individually  marked. 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  being  in  doubt  whether  these 
matters  are  duly  comprehended  by  the  different  principals  of 
the  American  Institutions.  Where  this — according  to  your 
opinion — be  not  the  case,  I  propose  to  you,  nay  I  beg  you  for 
the  sake  of  the  good  cause,  to  seize  the  first  occasion  to  spread 
sufficient  light  over  the  question.  Perhaps  you  may  do  so  in 
some  way  in  the  report  of  the  conference  when  you  get  the 
proofs  of  it  for  correction.  I  take  a  great  interest  in  that 
report  and  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  it  from  you  as  soon 
as  possible,  perhaps  in  season  to  give  some  account  of  it  in 

■  our  report  that  we  are  preparing  for  printing. 

*  #  ■*  * 

I  remain  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

D.  IIlKSCH. 

E,  M.  Gallaudet,  Esq.,  Washington. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  MINNESOTA  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND 
THE  BLIND. 

EARLY  MOVEMENTS. 

Under  the  guiding  hand  of  Providence,  it  often  occurs  that 
a  great  discovery,  a  noble  enterprise,  or  a  great  humanitarian 
scheme,  commences  in  the  midst  of  great  weakness,  and  with 
very  little  of  what  the  world  calls  hope,  or  promise  for  the 
future. 

In  illustration  of  this  fact  one  need  but  refer  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  the  early  history  of  our  own  country,  or 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  in 
the  United  States. 

Many  a  reader  has  learned  the  story  of  Alice  Cogswell 
without  appreciating  the  part  which  providentially  she  bore 
in  founding  the  American  Asylum,  the  Alma  mater  of  all 
Bimilar  institutions  in  America.  Thus,  it  is  that  God  often 
uses  "  the  weak  things  of  this  world  to  confound  those  which 
are  mighty." 

Although  the  early  beginnings  of  this  Institution  may  not 
be  traced  to  a  single  individual,  as  in  the  case  already  refer- 
red to,  yet  there  are  points  of  resemblance,  which  render  the 
comparison  not  inappropriate.  Previous  to  the  year  1858, 
very  little,  if  any  thing,  had  been  done  in  Minnesota  with 
reference  to  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  except  by  a 
very  few  private  individuals,  who  were  interested,  as  the 
father  and  friends  of  Alice  Cogswell  were,  by  reason  of  deaf- 
mute  children  or  relatives.  These  individuals  did  not  ac- 
complish much  that  attracted  applause,  or  public  attention, 
but  nevertheless  they  performed  an  important  part  by  agi- 
tating the  subject,  collecting  statistics,  and,  so  far  as  they 
could,  a  list  of  the  deaf-mutes  in  the  state  who  needed  to  be 
educated.  Some  of  these  men  may  have  been  overlooked  in 
the  public  notices  and  commendations  which  the  institution 
has  since  received,  but  whoever  they  were,  be  it  ever  remem- 
bered that  their  part  was  none  the  less  real  and  important, 
because  unheralded.    There  is  an  eye  that  has  marked  each 
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step  from  the  first,  and  in  the  end  due  credit  and  praise  shall 
be  meted  out  to  all.  Some,  who  at  first  looked  upon  the 
movement  with  disapprobation,  and  pronounced  it  "  untime- 
ly and  visionary,"  have  since — true  to  their  better  nature  and 
sober  convictions — heartily  endorsed  and  substantially  aided 
the  enterprise,  and  are  now  counted  among  the  truest  friends 
of  this  noble  state  charity. 

At  one  time  a  strong  feeling  prevailed  that  there  were  very 
few,  if  any,  mutes  in  the  State  of  suitable  age  to  attend  schoolr 
and  certainly  not  enough  to  warrant  the  establishing  of  a 
State  Institution.  So  strong  was  this  conviction  that  it  was 
thought  best  to  make  a  small  appropriation  for  the  few  who 
might  be  found  desirous  of  an  education  and  send  them  out 
of  the  State.  An  appropriation  to  this  effect  was  actually 
made  in  1863. 

PERMANENT  ESTABLISHMEXT. 

But,  as  time  rolled  on,  facts  and  figures  accumulated  touch- 
ing this  subject,  so  that  it  soon  became  clear  to  all  the  friends  , 
of  the  movement  that  the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  State 
ought  to  care  for  these,  her  unfortunate  children  at  home. 
And  when  all  the  facts  and  figures  were  laid  before  her  citi- 
zens, or  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature,  and  an  avail- 
able plan  devised,  they  responded  nobly — as  Minnesota  ever 
has,  to  calls  of  charity  and  patriotism.  The  citizens  at  home, 
sympathizing  with  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature, 
began  to  cast  about,  to  see  how  they  could  aid  so  noble  a 
charity,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  towards  developing 
their  own  towns,  or  immediate  neighborhood.  They  made 
offers  of  land,  on  which,  to  locate  permanently  such  an  insti- 
tution. 

The  citizens  of  Faribault,  Eice  Co.,  came  forward  and  of- 
fered to  donate  to  the  state  "forty  acres  of  land  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  said  Institution.''  Accordingly,  during  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  in  1858,  an  Act  was  passed  estab- 
lishing, "  The  Minnesota  State  Institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  to  be  located  within  two  miles 
of  the  town  of  Faribault  in  the  county  of  Rice" provided, 
"  said  town  or  county,  should  donate  to  the  State  forty  acres 
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of  land  for  the  location,  use,  and  benefit  of  said  Institution" 
within  one  year  after  the  passage  of  the  above  act. 

This  Act  having  become  a  law  and  the  land  having  been 
donated,  nothing  farther  of  practical  importance  transpired 
during  the  five  subsequent  years.  It  is  difficult  to  say  exact- 
ly why  so  good  a  beginning  was  forgotten,  and  so  good  a 
cause,  was  left  in  neglect  for  five  long  years.  Two  reasons 
may  be  given.  The  Legislature  had  located  the  Institution 
and  hence  closed  the  competition  for  its  location,  and  again, 
one  or  more  of  the  deaf-mute  children  had  been  sent  out  of 
the  state  to  receive  an  education. 

OPENING  OF  SCHOOL. 

In  1863,  however,  the  subject  was  revived  and  the  first  ap- 
propriation for  current  expenses  was  made — §1,500 — with 
directions  to  employ  a  teacher,  rent  a  building,  and  meet  other 
necessary  expenses.  A  board  of  Commissioners  was  appoint- 
ed and  instructed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Accordingly  a  teacher  having  been  obtained,  circulars 
sent  out  inviting  parents  to  send  their  children,  and  a  build- 
ing,— known  as  "  Fowler's  store" — rented,  on  the  nintk  day 
of  September  1863,  the  school  opened  for  the  first  time  with 
ffioe  pupils,  three  more  being  added  in  a  few  weeks.  Addi- 
tional pupils  were  received  until  it  became  necessary  to  erect 
a  small  building  to  be  occupied  as  a  dormitory  by  the  boys 
only.  This  was  accomplished  at  an  expense  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars.  Here  the  deaf-mutes  of  Minnesota  continued 
to  receive  instruction  for  five  years,  until  a  new  building  had 
been  erected  on  the  land  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Faribault. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLEND. 

The  Legislature  of  1863,  also  passed  an  Act  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  children  of  the  State,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  since  that  time  the  Insti- 
tution has  been  known  as  "  The  Minnesota  State  Institution 
for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind." 
But  for  various  reasons  the  blind  department  was  not  open- 
ed till  early  in  July  1865,  when  three  pupils  entered  and 
commenced  a  course  of  study. 
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The  mute  department  was  already  so  full  that  it  was  im- 
practicable to  open  this  school  in  the  same  building  with 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Hence  a  separate  building  was  rented 
in  a  different  part  of  the  town,  and  the  instruction  and 
management  of  this  department  were  intrusted  to  a  lady 
■employed  for  this  purpose.  Although  separated  from  the 
other  department,  both  were  under  the  Supervision  of  the 
same  Superintendent  and  the  same  Board  of  Directors.  It 
is  but  just  to  say  here,  that  these  Trustees,  who  were  made 
the  almoners  of  the  bounty  of  the  State,  were  indefatigable 
in  their  efforts,  and  spared  no  pains  to  provide  every  neces- 
sary means  and  comfort,  and  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  pos- 
sible. Seldom,  if  ever  before  has  the  money  drawn  from  a 
State  Treasury  been  expended  in  a  more  careful  and  judicious 
manner  than  by  this  Board- of  Directors. 

THE  NEW  BUILDING. 

After  the  school  had  once  been  opened,  and  pupils  were  in 
actual  attendance,  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  education  elicit- 
ed more  interest  and  received  more  thoughtful  attention. 

The  fact  that  eight  children  the  first  year,  twenty  the  sec- 
ond, and  twenty-seven  the  third,  had  been  members  of  the 
school,  and  more  were  seeking  for  admission,  served  as  an 
argument  which  few  could  resist  either  with  reason  or  logic, 
and, — be  it  said  for  the  credit  of  all, — none  had  the  heart 
earnestly  to  oppose.  The  question  now  was  "  how  large  a 
building  does  the  state  need,  how  much  will  it  cost,  and  how 
soon  can  it  be  completed?" 

Yarious  plans  and  estimates  were  presented  and  discussed 
by  friends  of  the  cause,  state  officers,  and  members  of  the 
Legislature.  Some  regarded  a  cheap  wooden  building  all  that 
was  needed,  others  thought  the  Legislature  should  limit  the 
-cost  of  buildings  to  "  Ten  thousand  Dollars,"  still  others, 
however,  considered  the  probable  wants  of  the  future,  and 
regarded  a  good  substantial  stone  or  brick  building  the  one 
demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  more 
the  Board  of  Directors  examined  the  subject,  the  more  the 
latter  view  prevailed,  until  at  last  it  was  determined  to  un- 
dertake to  erect  a  substantial  stone  building. 
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Plans  for  such  an  edifice  were  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Leon- 
ard and  Sheire  of  St.  Paul,  and  were  examined  and  criticis- 
ed by  different  individuals,  in  the  hope  of  making  them  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible.  Various  suggestions  were  deriv- 
ed from  the  experience  and  wants  of  older  institutions.  And 
although  money  could  not  be  expended  with  the  liberality 
characteristic  of  older  and  more  wealthy  states,  yet  it  was 
determined  to  arrange  and  execute  everything  in  a  manner 
that  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  wants  of  the  future. 

In  this  spirit  the  Directors  labored  until  their  plans  for  the 
first  wing  were  nearly  completed.  The  excavation  and  con- 
struction of  basement,  sewer,  and  cellar  walls,  were  all  that 
was  contemplated  the  first  year,  leaving  the  arrangement, 
construction,  and  finishing  of  the  superstructure  to  another 
year,  and  the  means  to  build  it  to  another  Legislature. 

About  this  time,  or  a  little  before,  circumstances  were  de- 
veloped which  led  to  a  change  in  the 

SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

September  9th,  1863,  the  school  opened  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  Prof.  P.  H.  Kinney  of  Columbus  Ohio, 
who  received  a  cordial  welcome,  and  entered  upon  his  work 
with  flattering  prospects. 

Probably  no  man,  who  has  never  had  experience  in  pioneer 
work  of  this  kind,  can  justly  estimate  the  numerous  unfore- 
seen obstacles  and  difficulties  that  Prof.  Kinney  and  his  suc- 
cessor have  had  to  contend  with  in  getting  this  institution 
properly  established  and  in  good  working  order. 

The  newness  of  the  country  ;  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
concerning  the  wants  of  such  an  institution  ;  the  strife  for  of- 
fice and  influence  ;  the  numerous  urgent  calls  upon  State  and 
private  citizens  ;  one  and  all  served  to  render  the  position  one 
of  great  responsibility,  requiring  peculiar  wisdom,  foresight 
and  energy  in  order  properly  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  also  enlighten  the  public  mind  concerning  the 
great  principles  involved  in  founding  and  establishing  such 
&  state  institution. 

Prof,  Kinney  labored  diligently  and  earnestly,  command- 
ing respect  and  confidence  as  a  Christian  gentleman,  and  a 
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faithful  teacher.  He  organized  and  taught  the  first  class  of 
mutes  in  the  state,  and  was  identified  with  the  enterprise  for 
nearly  three  years,  but  the  duty  of  arranging  the  details  of 
a  new  building  for  the  permanent  use  of  the  institution,  and 
establishing  it  upon  a  good  working  basis  devolved  upon  his 
successor.  The  seed  had  been  planted,  and  was  in  process 
of  germination,  next  appears  its 

GROWTH. 

On  the  7th  of  September  1866,  the  writer  with  his  family 
and  two  lady  assistants  arrived  in  Faribault  and  found  two 
old,  dilapidated  basswood  houses  with  a  strange  looking  set 
of  old  traps  in  them,  constituting  the  visible  effects  of  the 
u  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  the  Blind."  Certainly  to  all  outward  appearance 
a  most  uninteresting  and  uninviting  place  to  look  for  the  ger- 
mination or  growth  of  what  is  now  a  noble  state  institution. 

Here  with  these  effects,  and  as  little  additional  outlay  as 
possible,  work  was  resumed  and  a  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  this  enterprise  commenced. 

Judicious  management,  daily  toil  and  nightly  vigils,  cheer- 
fully borne  amid  eager  longings  for  the  privileges  and  com- 
forts left  far  behind,  were  in  due  time  to  be  rewarded.  The 
clouds  were  parting  and  a  brighter  day  was  m  prospect. 

The  Legislature  at  their  next  session  appropriated  $38,000 
"  for  the  completion  and  furnishing"  of  the  institution  build- 
ing  upon  the  foundation  already  built. 

Funds  having  now  been  provided,  a  few  alterations  having 
been  made  in  the  plans  in  order  to  secure  good  ventilation, 
and  conveniences  for  bathing  and  heating,  the  contract  was 
given  to  the  architects,  Messrs.  Leonard  and  Sheire  of  St. 
Paul,  in  the  hope  that  another  winter  would  find  the  pupils 
comfortably  domiciled  in  their  new  quarters.  But  this  hope 
was  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  the  old  basswood  houses 
to  be  endured  another  winter,  and  the  spring  to  open  before 

THE  REMOVAL. 

On  the  lTth  of  March  1868,  the  old  basswood  houses,  and 
most  of  "  the  old  traps"  were  left  behind,  and  the  pupils  re- 
moved to  their  new  and  neatly  furnished  quarters  on  the 
bluff  overlooking  the  town  of  Faribault.  So  delighted  were 
they  with  the  change,  that  at  a  late  hour  it  was  difficult  to 
persuade  them  to  retire  to  rest,  lest  the  reality  of  the  day 
might  prove  to  be  a  vision  of  the  night. 

Xew  pupils  were  now  received  until  one  dormitory  was 
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full.  From  twenty-seven  the  number  rose  to  fifty -eight,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  new  building  was  planned  on  a  basis  of  fifty  pupils, 
not  to  exceed  sixty.  The  number  of  boys  in  attendance  dur- 
ing the  year  was  twenty-nine,  crowding  their  dormitories,  and 
more  were  applying  for  admission.  Hence  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors felt  constrained  to  call  upon  the  Legislature  of  1869 
"for  a  new  appropriation  to  lay  the  foundation  of  another 
-wing.  A  bill  to  this  effect  is  now  before  the  Legislature,  and 
it  is  confidently  expected  the  appropriation  will  be  made. 

The  leading  men  of  the  State  and  the  Directors  have  tak- 
en a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the  institution,  and  have 
shown  a  liberal  spirit  in  providing  the  necessary  comforts 
and  educational  facilities  for  these  unfortunate  children. 

Applicants  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twen- 
ty-five, for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  it  is  expected  to  extend 
this  to  eight  or  ten  years,  with  two  or  three  years  extra  for 
&  High  Class. 

Two  years  ago,  the  law  was  changed  in  regard  to  admis- 
sions— "  the  poverty  clause"  was  stricken  out, — so  that  now 
the  institution  is  free  to  all  in  the  state. 

At  the  present  time  the  institution  is  in  excellent  working 
order,  with  a  good  class  of  pupils,  and  five  teachers  who  are 
heartily  and  earnestly  devoted  to  their  work.  The  chief  de- 
ficiency is  a  lack  of  experience. 

No  shops  have  been  erected,  and  consequently  no  trades 
are  taught.  The  importance  of  this  part  of  the  education 
of  boys  is  recognized,  and  it  is  determined  by  the  Board  that 
another  year  shall  not  pass  away  without  tangible  evidence 
of  progress  in  the  industrial  department. 

These  are  the  more  important  facts  in  the  history  of  thi3 
Institution,  the  twenty-fourth  in  the  United  States,  reckon- 
ing from  the  day  of  opening  school,  but  the  twenty-first  dat- 
ing from  the  act  of  incorporation  and  location.  Similar  in- 
stitutions in  the  West,  that  were  organized  earlier,  are  still 
without  a  permanent  abode,  or  have  buildings  in  process  of 
erection. 

Since  the  day  school  was  first  opened,  this  state  enterprise 
has  had  a  steady  healthy  growth.  Its  funds  have  always 
been  in  good  hands,  and  have  been  prudently  and  economi- 
cally expended.  The  Directors  have  been  faithful  and  true 
l)oth  to  the  State  and  the  Institution,  and  consequently  no 
State  Institution  in  Minnesota  is  regarded  with  more  favor, 
or  is  spoken  of  with  more  just  pride  than  this. 

Hon.  "William  R.  Marshall,  Governor  of  Minnesota  has 
ever  taken  a  deep  interest  in  this  school,  and  the  past  suc- 
cess and  present  prosperity  of  the  Institution  are  due  in  no 
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small  measure  to  his  liberal  views  and  hearty  co-operation. 
His  earnest  words  before  the  Legislature  in  1867,  have  been 
redeemed.  "  While  we  may  not  have  the  silver  and  the  gold, 
yet  so  long  as  we  have  the  hroad  fertile  prairies,  which  yield 
the  golden  harvest,  that  will  command  both,  so  long  shall  these 
unfortunate  children  of  the  State  be  provided  with  all  the 
necessary  means  for  acquiring  an  education  cmd  fitting  them- 
selves for  the  duties  of  life." 

As  evidence  of  the  fulfillment  of  this  pledge  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  blind,  occupy  "  the  best  building  Minnesota 
awns"  the  Governor  himself  being  judge.  J.  L. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  publication  of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  Gazette  has  been 
discontinued,  while  a  new  candidate  for  the  favor  and  support 
of  the  deaf-mute  community — the  Deaf-Mutes'  Friend — has  ap- 
peared. The  Friend  is  a  monthly  magazine  of  thirty-two  pages, 
edited  by  William  M.  Chamberlain  and  published  at  Hennikerr 
N.  H.,  by  Swett  and  Chamberlain.  The  subscription  price  is 
$1,50  per  year.    We  wish  the  new  magazine  all  success. 


William  S.  Marshall  A.  M.,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Indiana 
Institution,  has  become  Vice  Principal  of  the  Missouri  Asylum. 


The  Illustrated  London  News  of  January  20th,  1869,  contains 
the  following : 

The  Annual  soiree  of  the  Association  in  aid  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  took  place  at  the  Hanover-square  Rooms  on  Wednesday 
week.  This  society,  which  was  established  in  1840,  and  re-or- 
ganised in  1854,  has  the  following  for  its  objects  : — To  provide 
extended  religious  and  secular  instruction  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb  throughout  the  metropolis  after  they  have  quitted  school ; 
to  visit,  under  the  direction  of  the  parochial  clergyman,  sick  and 
other  deaf  and  dumb  persons  at  their  homes  ;  to  assist  those  hav- 
ing good  characters  in  obtaining  employment ;  to  relieve,  either 
by  gifts  or  loans  of  money,  such  as  are  deserving  and  necessitous; 
and  to  encourage  the  early  training  of  deaf  and  dumb  children 
preparatory  to  their  admission  into  educational  institutions.  At 
present  the  association  provideSTeleven  services  per  week  in  seven 
parts  of  London,  and  in  proof  of  its  utility  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing statistics  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  committee  : — 
Total  number  of  visits  made  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  2514  ;  num- 
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ber  relieved  during  the  year,  107  ;  loans  granted,  26  ;  number 
provided  with  work,  66;  apprenticed,  9;  maintained  in  the  Bright- 
on school,  7  ;  presented  for  confirmation,  20  ;  and  provided  with 
gratuities  at  Christmas,  180.  The  chief  work  of  the  association 
is  among  the  2000  deaf-mutes  of  London.  Without  its  aid  there 
is  no  doubt  many  would  fall  into  habits  of  depravity  and  become ' 
dangerous  to  society,  while  others  would  be  deprived  of  all  the 
advantages  of  religious  instruction,  sympathy  and  assistance 
which  this  society  affords.  Its  income,  however,  is  inadequate 
to  enable  it  fully  to  occupy  the  large  field  open  to  it.  Only  two 
permanent  visitors  besides  the  chaplain  are  at  present  employed ; 
there  is  quite  enough  work  for  six,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  the 
public  on  behalf  of  the  society  in  order  that  more  funds  may  be 
raised  for  extended  usefulness.  The  proceedings  of  the  soiree 
last  week  were  of  an  interesting  and  varied  character.  Between 
iive  and  six  o'clock  tea  was  served  to  large  numbers,  and  a  pub- 
lic meeting  was  held,  over  which  Viscount  Milton,  M.  P.,  presid- 
ed. The  large  hall  was  densely  crowded,  between  400  and  500 
of  those  present  being  deaf  and  dumb.  The  noble  chairman 
made  an  earnest  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  society.  Other  address- 
es were  delivered  which,  being  interpreted  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
appeared  to  afford  them  much  gratification.  A  variety  of  amuse- 
ments were  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  those  present,  in- 
cluding the  performance  of  Mr.  Samwell's  troupe  of  dogs,  and 
Professor  Dugwar's  juggling  feats.  During  the  evening  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  secretary  of  the  society,  introduced  a  very 
remarkable  case  to  the  audience.  This  was  a  young  man  named 
Henry  F.  Brothers,  who  was  not  only  deaf  and  dumb,  but  also 
perfectly  blind,  yet  through  the  system  of  instruction  which  the 
society  had  been  enabled  to  impart  to  him,  he  was  able  to  spell 
such  words  as  hat,  coat,  and  pin  by  means  of  an  alphabet,  the 
letters  of  which  being  made  of  wire,  he  was.  able  to  distinguish 
through  the  sense  of  touch.  The  appearance  of  this  young  man 
excited  great  interest,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  public  for 
funds  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  further  instruction.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Milton  for  having  presided  was  moved  and  sec- 
onded by  two  deaf  and  dumb  young  gentlemen,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


Maeeied  at  Royalton  Vermont,  Tuesday  Dec.  22nd,  1868, 
Pres.  Edward  M.  Gallaudet  of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College 
Washington  D.  C,  to  Miss  Susie  Denison  of  Royalton. 


The  Annual  reports  of  several  Institutions  have  been  received. 
We  hope  to  give  a  review  of  the  prominent  topics  discussed  by 
them  in  our  next  number. 
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AMERICAN  ANNALS 


OF  THE 

DEAF  AND  DUMB  . 

VOL.    XIV.,    NO.  2. 

APRIL.,  1869. 


DEAF  MUTE  EDUCATION  IN  THE  BRITISH  MARI- 
TIME PROVINCES. 

Having  in  a  previous  number  directed  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Annals  to  the  statistics  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  the  British  Maritime  Provinces,  we  propose  in  the  present 
paper  to  sketch  the  origin  and  progress  of  Deaf  Mute  Ed- 
ucation in  this  portion  of  the  Canadian  "  Dominion."  We 
confine  our  observation  chiefly  to  the  Lower  Provinces,  being 
enabled  to  speak  of  them  with  the  greater  fulness  and  acu- 
racy  arising  from  personal  knowledge  of,  and  actual  partici- 
pation in  the  work  described. 

Looking  at  the  700  or  800  deaf-mutes  scattered  over  the 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Newfoundland,  who  by  their  misfortune  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  precious  opportunities  of  instruction,  and 
of  moral  and  social  improvement,  enjoyed  by  others,  two 
questions  naturally  arise.  1st.  How  many  of  these  are  sus- 
ceptible of  education  ?,  and  2nd.  What  has  been  done  to 
ameliorate  their  condition  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  queries,  taking  our  experi- 
ence in  Nova  Scotia  as  a  fair  standard,  we  presume  it  would 
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not  be  overstepping  the  mark  to  suppose  that  18  or  20  per 
cent  of  the  whole — about  150  individuals — ought  at  this  mo- 
ment to  be  at  school,  sharing  the  education,  hitherto  mo- 
nopolized, so  to  speak,  by  their  more  favored  hearing  and 
speaking  fellow  countrymen  :  advantages  to  which  they  are 
surely  entitled  by  every  consideration  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  may  be  said  to  be  em- 
braced in  the  history  of  the  Halifax  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb — the  only  establishment  of  the  kind  within 
the  limits  of  the  four  Maritime  Provinces.  Twelve  years  ago 
there  was  no  provision  within  their  bounds  for  the  education 
of  the  hundreds  of  mutes,  who  were,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, utterly  destitute  of  instruction — passing  through  life  in 
a  condition  of  the  saddest  mental  and  moral  darkness — ignor- 
ant  alike  of  their  nature,  their  duty  and  their  destiny.  In 
a  few  instances  Legislative  aid  had  enabled  parents  to  send 
their  mute  children  to  the  States  for  the  instruction  unattain- 
able at  home,  but  how  little  was  accomplished  in  this  way 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that,  during  the  long  period  of 
fifty  years,  the  whole  numbor  of  mutes  received  into  the  Hart- 
ford Asylum,  from  the  British  Provinces  was  only  twenty-five; 
and  of  these  not  more  than  six  were  supported  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislatures.  Of  the  twenty-five,  11  were  from  Nova 
Scotia,  5  from  Canada  East,  5  from  Canada  West,  and  4  from 
New  Brunswick.  Some  Provincial  deaf-mutes  may  have, 
during  that  period,  been  educated  at  other  Institutions  in  the 
States  besides  Hartford,  and  a  few  certainly — two  at  least 
from  Nova  Scotia — in  the  schools  of  the  mother  country,  but, 
in  all  probability,  the  entire  number  of  British  American 
mutes  who  had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  education,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  would  not  exceed  thirty  or 
forty. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  whole  number  of  mutes 
from  the  British  Provinces  mentioned  as  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  the  Hartford  School,  previous  to  the  opening  of  insti- 
tutions for  their  benefit,  nearer  home  and  on  their  own  soil, 
nearly  one-half  were  from  one  of  the  smaller,  less  populous, 
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-and  least  known — though  by  no  means  the  least  important 
-colony — the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  There  is  also  reason 
to  believe  that  the  six,  stated  to  have  been  supported  by  the 
Provinces,  were  all  beneficiaries  of  the  Legislature  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

These  circumstances,  while  indicative  of  an  earlier  awak- 
ening to  the  claims  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  than  in  the  more 
populous  and  wealthy  sister  provinces,  are  also  in  harmony 
with  the  interesting  fact  that  the  earliest  advocate  of  Deaf- 
mute  education  on  the  American  continent-FRANCis  Green,* 
author  of  the  work  entitled  "  Vox  Oeulis  Subjecta"  publish- 
ed in  London  in  1783,  giving  an  account  of  Braidwood's 
school  in  Edinburgh,  a  copy  of  which  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  possesss — if  not  by  birth  a  Nova  Scotian,  was  yet  identi- 
fied with  this  Province  both  by  education  and  official  posi- 
tion for  many  years,  being  engaged  in  military  duty  in 
Halifax  and  other  parts  of  the  Province,  previous  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  subsequently,  holding 
the  position  of  High  Sheriff  of  Halifax  County.  About  the 
beginning  of  this  century  Mr.  Green  was  residing  in  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  "  where  he  appears  to  have  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  advocating  in  the  journals  the  importance  of  educa- 
ting the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  endeavouring  to  enlist  public 
sympathy  in  their  behalf.  Some  of  his  articles  may  be  found 
in  the  Boston  papers,  particularly  the  New  England  Palla- 
dium for  the  year  1803."  The  first  attempt  at  an  enumeration 
or  census  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United 
States  was  also  due  to  Mr.  Green's  instrumentality. 

His  son,  Charles  Green,  the  first  educated  deaf-mute  of 
American  birth,  was  a  pupil  of  Braidwood,  in  his  articula- 
ting school  in  Edinburgh,  from  1780  to  1786,  and,  according 
to  his  father's  account  in  the  "  Yox  Oculis  Subjecta,"  attain- 
ed remarkable  proficiency  both  in  articulate  speech  and  in 
scholarship.  This  young  man  was  unfortunately  drowned, 
.shortly  after  completing  his  education,  while  shooting  wild- 
fowl on  Cole  Harbor  in  the  neighborhood  of  Halifax  N.  S. 


*For  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Green,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  SamueL 
Green,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  see  Annals  for  March  1861. 
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It  was  with  peculiar  feelings  that  the  writer  recalled  the* 
circumstances,  when  on  a  fishing  excursion  to  the  same  spot, 
a  few  years  ago.  Nova  Scotia  thus  appears  to  claim  an  early 
and  special  connection  with  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education 
in  America. 

To  Nova  Scota,  the  smallest  of  the  Provinces  at  present 
embraced  in  the  new  "  Dominion  of  Canada,"  we  believe, 
belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  foremost  among  the  British 
Colonies,  practically  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  to  a  share  in  the  educational  privileges,  so  long  ex- 
clusively enjoyed  by  others.  It  is  true,  that  the  old  Cana- 
dian Parliament,  as  early  as  1854,  voted  a  sum  of  $80,000 
(never  expended)  for  the  erection  of  Asylums  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  but  owing  to  politicial  changes  and 
complications,  nothing  has  hitherto  been  done  by  the  larger 
and  wealthier  province  commensurate  with  its  resources,  or 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work.  Beyond  aiding  to 
a  limited  extent  the  Roman  Catholic  school  for  deaf-mutes  in 
Montreal,  and  that  founded  and  conducted  by  J.  B.  McGannr 
Esq.  in  the  upper  province,  Canada  has  failed  to  recognize 
her  obligations  in  reference  to  the  education  of  her  mute  pop- 
ulation, until  the  last  session  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  when 
an  adequate  sum  was  appropriated  for  buidings  for  a  Pro- 
vincial Institution,  plans  procured,  and  arrangements  made 
for  the  early  prosecution  of  the  work — a  result  largely  due, 
we  believe,  to  the  enthusiastic  and  indefatigable  efforts  of 
Mr.  McGann,  for  the  last  eleven  years,  in  the  face  of  difficul- 
ties and  discouragements  that  would  have  daunted  and  pro- 
bably crushed  a  less  ardent,  buoyant  and  persevering  nature. 

The  Toronto  School — founded  by  Mr.  McGann  and  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Hamilton,  its  present  location — was 
not  opened  until  some  time  after  we  had  commenced  opera- 
tions in  Halifax.  The  Halifax  School  began  in  August  1856, 
that  of  Toronto,  not  until  1858. 

The  history  and  progress  of  the  Halifax  Institution,  while 
presenting  many  tokens  of  Divine  goodness,  afford  an  en- 
couraging illustration  of  what  may  be  accomplished,  by  pa- 
tient, steady,  persevering,  and  yet  quiet  and  unostentatious 
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^ffort.  Obscure  and  humble  in  its  origin,  this  work  was  not 
ushered  into  existence  amid  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance" 
of  public  demonstration,  the  smiles  of  wealth,  the  patronage 
of  rank,  or  the  plaudits  of  enthusiastic  multitudes.  Small, 
feeble,  and  insignificant  in  its  beginnings — appealing  to  none 
of  those  sentiments  of  national  honor,  or  personal  interest, 
which  exercise  so  large  an  influence  in  the  inception  and  pros- 
ecution of  many  enterprises,  even  of  a  benevolent  charac- 
ter— the  Halifax  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  grad- 
ually energed  into  the  light  of  public  favor,  and  attained  a 
position  of  usefulness  and  respectability,  such  as  its  most 
sanguine  friends  could,  perhaps,  hardly  have  anticipated. 
Meeting  as  it  does  an  important  and  acknowledged  want  in 
the  community,  it  may  now,  we  trust,  be  fairly  regarded  as 
f*  an  accomplished  fact" — one  of  the  permanent  institutions- 
~of  the  eountry. 

The  Halifax  Institution  owes  its  origin  incidentally ',  to  Mr. 
"William  Gray,  a  deaf-mute,  and  a  pupil  of  the  well-known 
Mr.  Kinniburgh  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution.  Emigrating 
from  Scotland,  presumably,  with  the  expectation  of  making 
a  fortune  in  the  new  world,  like  others  of  his  compatriots, 
Mr.  G.  was  landed,  by  stress  of  circumstances,  in  Halifax  in 
the  month  of  August  1855,  and,  after  working  lor  some  time 
.•at  his  trade  of  tailoring,  being  thrown  out  of  employment, 
he  conceived,  or  had  suggested  to  him*  by  a  brother-mute 
and  fellow-countryman  who  happened  to  be,  also  residing  in 
Halifax,  the  idea  of  opening  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
as  a  means  of  subsistence. 

His  advertisement  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Rev. 
James  C.  Cochran,  M.  A., — the  present  devoted  Secretary  of 
the  Institution — an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  influence  in  the 
city,  who  immediately  sought  him  out,  and  found  him  in  a 
mean  lodging  in  a  poor  street,  engaged  in  teaching  one  or 
two  mutes,  the  place  being  destitute  of  the  common  comforts 


*  The  exact  truth  on  this  point  has  become  involved  in  obscurity,  since  tho 
growth  of  the  Institution  has  given  an  importance  previously  unthought  of,  to 
the  rival  claimants  for  ihe  credit  and  honor  of  being  the  "  originator1'  or  "found- 
er" of  the  School! 
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and  even  necessaries  of  life.  Mr.  Cochran's  interest  in  the* 
deaf  and  dumb  had  been  first  awakened,  many  years  before,, 
by  meeting,  on  board  an  American  steamboat,  with  the  cele- 
brated Laurent  Clekc,  and  accordingly  he  now  set  himself 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  other  benevolent  persons  in  Hali- 
fax on  behalf  of  the  neglected  deaf-mutes  of  his  native  prov- 
ince, an  object  in  which  he  was  providentially  successful. 
Along  with  Andrew  Mackinlay,  Esq.,  Custos  of  the  County 
• — and,  for  many  years  afterwards  the  esteemed  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors — he  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the 
infant  cause  the  notice  and  support  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  community,  organized  a  Board  of  management,  and  took 
other  steps  for  the  proper  establishment  and  equipment  of 
the  school. 

The  first  Legislative  aid  was  a  grant  of  one  thousand  and 
two  hundred  dollars  in  the  spring  of  1857,  the  grant,  in  sub- 
sequent years,  being  enlarged  to  one  thousand  and  six  hun- 
dred dollars  and  two  thousand  dollars,  as  the  value  and  claims 
of  the  object  became  better  understood.  This,  with  the  vol- 
untary contributions  readily  obtained,  enabled  the  promoters 
of  the  infant  institution  to  provide  more  suitable  accommoda- 
tion for  the  school,  and  to  engage  the  present  writer,  then 
and  for  ten  years  previously  an  instructor  in  the  Edinburgh 
Institution,  as  Principal — Mr.  Gray,  being  retained  as  assis- 
tant teacher.  Since  that  time  the  institution  has  had  a  career 
of  usefulness  and  popularity  for  which  we  have  reason  to 
thank  God  and  take  courage. 

Bringing  from  Scotland  the  needful  books  and  apparatus  for 
the  work,  kindly  donated  by  kindred  Institutions  in  the- 
mother  country — to  the  value  of  about  two  hundred  dollars 
in  gold — the  writer  entered  on  his  duties  in  Halifax  on  the 
4th  of  August  1857  with,  four  pupils.  The  year  following,, 
the  attendance  having  increased  to  twenty-seven,  additional 
accommodation  was  procured,  a  Matron  engaged,  and  the 
general  management  then,  for  the  first  time,  placed  in  the 
"hands  of  the  Principal  and  Matron,  who  henceforward  resided 
in  the  same  building  with  the  pupils — the  school  previously, 
being  only  a  Day  School,  with  three  or  four  of  the  boys 
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boarding  in  the  house  of  the  assistant-teacher — and  others 
with  friends  in  the  city. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of  the  school,  as 
an  organized  institution,  in  July  1858,  a  public  meeting  on 
its  behalf  was  held  in  the  Mechanics  Institute,  presided  over 
by  A.  Mackinlay,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board,  and  attend- 
ed by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  and  other  prominent 
citizens,  when,  for  the  first  time  before  a  Halifax  audience, 
an  exhibition  of  the  method  and  results  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  the  examination  of  the  pupils,  which  brought 
the  condition  and  claims  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  more  impres- 
sively before  the  community,  and  gave  a  valuable  impulse  to 
the  new  cause. 

During  the  summer  vacation  immediately  following,  the 
Principal,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  pupils,  undertook 
the  first  of  a  series  of  annual  tours  in  the  Provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  addres- 
sing public  meetings  and  holding  exhibitions  on  behalf  of 
the  Institution,  in  the  principal  towns  and  villages,  with 
gratifying  results  in  the  awakening  of  interest  in  a  depart- 
ment of  benevolent  effort  new  to  the  great  body  of  the  people 
— the  accession  of  new  pupils,  and  the  replenishing  of  the 
funds. 

The  first  spontaneous  movement  in  the  Province,  in  aid  of 
the  Institution,  took  place  on  the  historic  shores  of  Cobequid 
Bay,  among  the  intelligent  and  thriving  population  of  Noel, 
in  the  county  of  Hants,  where  a  Bazaar  was  held  in  July  of 
this  year,  at  which  the  Principal  and  several  of  the  pupils 
were  present  by  invitation,  an  occasion  memorable  to  the 
writer  as  the  first  on  which  he  had  the  privilege  of  advoca- 
ting the  claims  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  before  a  rural  audience 
in  the  British  Maritime  Provinces.  About  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  was  realised  by  this  effort,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances a  most  creditable  and  cheering  result. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  (1858)  the  proceeds  amount- 
ing to  one  thousand  and  six  hundred  dollars  of  a  Bazaar  in 
Halifax,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Countess  of  Mulgrave, 
lady  of  his  Excellency  the  Lieut-Governor,  enabled  the  Di- 
rectors to  purchase  the  premises,  previously  rented — but,  in 
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the  ensuing  year,  embracing  a  favorable  opportunity,  the 
property  was  disposed  of  by  the  Board,  and  in  August  1859, 
our  present  premises,  formerly  known  as  Brunswick  Villa, 
commanding  a  magnificient  view  of  the  noble  harbor  and 
surrounding  country,  were  purchased  for  six  thousand  and 
four  hundred  dollars — -a  step  which  proved  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  interests  of  the  Institution. 

On  the  17th  of  February  1859,  a  second  exhibition  of  the 
school  was  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  to  a  crowded 
and  deeply  interested  audience,  and  by  request,  repeated  on 
the  14th  of  March  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  the  largest  public 
hall  in  the  city,  which  was  filled  to  its  capacity  by  a  congre- 
gation representing  all  classes  and  creeds  in  the  community 
drawn  together  by  the  rapidly  growing  interest  felt  in  the 
work. 

During  the  Legislative  session,  the  same  Spring,  we  had 
the  honor  of  giving  our  first  exhibition  before  the  members 
of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  on  the  floors  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  to  which,  in  connection  with  similar 
exhibitions  in  subsequent  sessions,  may  be  justly  attributed 
the  promotion  of  that  spirit  of  hearty  liberality  uniformly 
displayed  by  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  towards  the  In- 
stitution. 

In  the  Spring  of  1860,  our  teaching  staff  was  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  the  Principal's  father,  Mr.  Geo.  Hutton, 
for  nearly  forty  years  engaged  in  the  private  tuition  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Hutton  removed  with 
his  family  to  Nova  Scotia,  in  reponse  to  the  writer's  pressing 
invitation  and  appeal  for  aid,  at  a  time  when  our  funds  were 
inadequate  to  meet  the  expense  of  an  additional  salaried 
teacher  urgently  required,  and  has  ever  since  given  his  volun- 
tary services  to  the  Institution  without  the  certainty  of  re- 
muneration. 

In  1864-'5,  additions  and  improvements  were  made  on 
the  premises  at  a  cost  of  over  three  thousand  dollars.  In 
April,  1862,  an  act  of  incorporation  had  been  obtained  from 
the  Legislature  for  the  greater  stability  of  the  Institution. 
As  a  result  of  the  increasing  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the 
Institution,  tested  by  inspection  of  successive  committees  of 
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the  House  of  Assembly,  the  Legislative  grants  were,  from 
time  to  time,  increased,  and  ultimately,  by  the  generosity  of 
the  Legislature  the  entire  debt  resting  on  the  property, 
amounting  to  forty-eight  hundred  dollars  was  wiped  off,  so 
that  we  are  now  freed  from  that  incumbrance.  Special 
grants  to  aid  in  printing  some  of  our  manuscript  text-books 
have  also  been  made — a  great  boon  to  teachers  and  pupils 
in  view  of  the  time  and  labor  formerly  absorbed  in  preparing 
and  copying  manuscript  lessons  for  daily  use  in  the  school. 

During  the  last  twelve  years,  there  has  been  expended  on 
the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  the  Maritiine  Pro- 
vinces about  sixty  thousand  dollars  (gold  value,)  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  dol- 
lars has  been  raised  within  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  not- 
withstanding that  about  one-fifth  of  the  pupils  received  into 
the  Halifax  Institution  have  come  from  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Of  the  whole  amount,  the  Nova 
Scotia  Legislature  has  contributed  twenty-seven  thousand 
dollars,  while  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  has  been  raised 
by  voluntary  contribution — a  fact  which  speaks  well  for  the 
liberality  of  a  comparatively  poor  and  sparsely  populated 
colony.  Less  than  three  thousand  dollars  have  been  realised 
from  payments  of  pupils — the  great  majority  being  educated 
free — and  about  four  thousand  dollars  from  rents  or  invest- 
ments. 

Income  and  Expenditure. — The  regular  sources  of  income 
are  the  following : 

(1)  An  annual  grant  of  two  thousand  dollars  from  the 
Nova  Scotia  Legislature. 

(2)  An  allowance  of  sixty  dollars  per  annum  from  the  New 
Brunswick  Government,  and  of  forty  dollars  from  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  Government,  for  each  pupil  received  from 
their  Province. 

(3)  Interest  on  invested  funds — consisting  chiefly  of  the 
munificient  bequest  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  from  the  late 
William  Murdoch,  Esq.,  of  Halifax. 

(4)  Fees  of  pupils. — This  source  is  more  nominal  than 
real,  most  of  the  pupils  being  free.  Last  year  only  forty -six 
dollars  were  derived  from  this  source. 
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(5)  Voluntary  Contributions — about  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars annually.  The  annual  expenditure  of  the  Institution, 
including  salaries  of  Principal,  Matron  and  Assistant  Teach- 
er, is  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars,  Nova  Scotia  cur- 
rency— being  an  average  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  dollars  per  head  for  each  pupil  in  attendance. 

Management. — The  affairs  of  the  Institution  are  managed 
by  a  Board  of  seven  Directors,  who  constitute  a  self- electing 
corporation,  which  meets  monthly  to  audit  the  accounts,  and 
deliberate  on  all  matters  affecting  its  welfare.  A  committee 
of  the  Legislature,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  annually  in- 
spect the  establishment,  report  on  its  efficiency  and  recom- 
mend the  amount  of  Legislative  appropriation  for  the  year. 

Number  of  Pupils  and  Teachers. — Since  the  school  was 
founded,  one  hundred  and  eleven  pupils  have  been  under  in- 
struction for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  Eighty-seven  from 
Nova  Scotia,  nineteen  from  New  Brunswick,  four  from  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  one  from  the  United  States.  Of  these 
thirty-six  are  now  on  the  roll.  The  average  yearly  attend- 
ance has  been  about  forty.  There  are  three  instructors,  in- 
cluding the  Principal, — one  for  each  of  the  classes  into  which 
the  school  is  divided.  Each  class,  unfortunately,  contains 
two  or  more  divisions,  which  has  always  been  found  a  sad 
hindrance  to  efficiency.  In  so  small  a  school,  where  the  pu- 
pils come  dropping  in,  one  by  one,  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
effective  classification  is  simply  impossible. 

System  of  Instruction. — In  regard  to  the  method  of  in- 
struction pursued  in  the  Halifax  School,  perhaps  we  may 
venture,  without  presumption,  to  characterize  it  as  the  Nat- 
ural System.  We  aim  at  assimilating  the  process  by  which 
we  instruct  the  deaf-mute  in  the  knowledge  of  language,  to 
the  process  by  which  the  normal  child  acquires  his  mother's 
tongue,  Natural  signs,  designs,  writing,  and  the  manual 
alphabet  (single  and  two-handed)  are  the  chief  instruments 
relied  on  in  the  communicatiou  of  instruction.  The  limits 
of  this  article  do  not  admit  of  a  complete  exposition  of  our 
method — which  we  may,  perhaps,  give  on  another  occasion — 
but  we  may  be  allowed  to  indicate  some  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  endeavor  to  proceed. 
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1.  The  great  object  of  deaf-mute  instruction  is  to  make 
the  pupil  acquainted  with  written  language,  as  the  principal 
source  of  knowledge  and  the  grand  instrument  of  commu- 
nication with  society.  "  To  educate  the  deaf-mute  is  to  give 
him  (written)  language ;  and  to  give  him  (written)  language 
is  to  educate  him."  With  the  antique  and  obsolescent  method 
of  articulation  and  lip-reading,  which  some  earnest  but  mis- 
taken friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  now  laboring  so 
energetically  to  revive  and  extend,  we  confess  to  have  little 
sympathy.  Having  for  a  series  of  years  had  opportunity  of 
testing,  by  personal  trial  and  observation,  the  merits  of  this 
system — notwithstanding  exceptional  cases  of  remarkable 
success — we  cannot  but  regard  audible  speech,  and  reading- 
on  the  lips,  as  impossible  attainments  for  the  great  majority 
of  deaf  and  dumb  persons. 

2.  Believing  written  language  to  be  arbitrary  and  artificial,, 
and  its  significance  purely  conventional,  we  regard  its  acqui- 
sition simply  as  a  question  of  time,  depending  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  principle  of  association,  imitation  and  repetition. 

3.  We  regard  the  process  of  a  deaf-mute  acquiring  our  lan- 
guage as  essentially  different  from  that  of  a  hearing  person 
learning  a  foreign  tongue,  though  the  comparison  is  some- 
times used  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  mute  and  the  work 
of  his  instructor.  In  the  case  of  the  hearing,  the  process  is 
merely  one  of  translation,  of  turning  one  language — one  set 
of  expressions — into  another :  with  the  deaf-mute  it  is  not  a 
process  of  translation  at  all,  but  something  vastly  more  com- 
prehensive and  difficult.  It  is  rather  a  work  of  creation  than 
of  translation.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  thought  in  words, 
the  gradual  construction  of  a  language,  the  evolution  of 
thought  itself,  the  development  and  culture  of  the  entire  in- 
tellectual and  moral  nature.  It  is  substantially  the  same  in 
hind  with  the  original  process  by  which  we  ourselves  acquired 
our  mother  ton  g  ice. 

4.  The  idea  of  "thinking"  in  a  language — "thinking  in 
words" — "thinking  in  signs,"  &c,  seems  to  be  erroneous. 
Is  there  really  such  a  thing  in  existence  ?  On  the  contrary 
we  believe  the  order  and  general  modes  of  thought  are  alike 
in  ail  human  beings,  whether  deaf  or  hearing,  the  diverse 
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syntax  and  idioms  of  languages  being  traceable  to  the  grand 
confusion  of  human  speech  recorded  by  the  sacred  historian 
— a  catastrophe  from  the  evil  effects  of  which  our  race  is 
only  slowly  emerging.  There  is  no  real  difference,  we  take 
it,  between  the  deaf-mute's  order  of  thought,  which  regulates 
the  syntax  of  the  sign-language,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  men. 
Natural  signs  are  just  thought  visible,  a  photograph,  as  it 
were,  of  the  unseen  movements  of  the  mind.  To  discard  or 
prohibit  signs  then,  is  to  place  the  whole  being,  intellectual, 
social,  and  moral,  under  a  withering  interdict,  to  stifle  the 
very  life  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  revolt  against  nature,  foolish  as 
well  as  criminal,  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  signally 
avenged. 

5.  The  deaf  and  dumb  should  learn  language  from  exam- 
jples  rather  than  from  rules,  practically  rather  than  theoreti- 
cally. While  leading  the  pupil,  step  by  step,  to  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  parts  of  speech  in  their  various  changes 
of  inflection,  meaning,  and  application,  and  while  graduating 
the  difficulties  of  language  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner,  we 
do  not  deem  it  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  to  occupy  much 
time  in  teaching  the  rules  and  technicalities  of  grammar,  as 
such,  believing  the  most  important  point  to  be  gained,  when 
the  pupil  is  familiarized  with  the  practice  of  the  language. 
For  example,  a  deaf-mute  can  be  made  to  understand  and 
apply  all  the  forms  of  the  Indicative  and  Subjunctive  Moods 
of  the  Yerb  without  knowing  the  names  either  of  moods, 
tenses,  or  persons ;  or  being  able  to  conjugate  the  whole  cor- 
rectly from  beginning  to  end.  This  is  all  that  is  really  need- 
ful ;  and  it  seems  both  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  time, 
and  a  profitless  burdening  of  the  memory,  to  demand  that 
the  pupil  should  master  the  mere  theory  of  grammar,  when 
the  term  of  instruction  is  so  notoriously  inadequate,  and  these 
other  matters  of  greater  practical  moment  demanding  atten- 
tion. What  would  be  thought  of  a  parent  who  should  insist 
on  his  little  child  parsing  every  word,  and  construing  every 
sentence  uttered  in  his  childish  prattle  %  And  yet,  is  there 
not  something  like  this  practiced  in  not  a  few  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  the  present  day. 

6.  Believing  the  synthetic  ought  to  precede  the  analytic 
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in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumh,  as  it  does  in  our 
own  mental  experience,  we  endeavor  to  familiarize  the  pupil 
from  the  very  outset  with  the  idea  of  words  in  connection. 
For  this  purpose  we  present  to  him,  even  on  the  first  day  he 
enters  the  school,  some  simple  phrases  and  sentences,  ex- 
pressing ideas  easily  comprehended,  of  a  kind  to  awaken  inter- 
est, and  convey  to  his  mind  the  first  faint  conception  of  the 
practical  use  of  language,  and  the  great  object  of  his  educa- 
tion. This,  we  regard  as  a  point  of  much  importance,  exer- 
cising an  influence  on  the  whole  subsequent  course. 

1.  In  order  to  render  written  language  significant  and 
natural  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  speech  is  to  us,  it  must  be 
presented  in  close  and  living  connection  with  the  facts  and 
occurrences  of  real  life,  particularly  in  the  early  stages.  All 
the  exercises  should  be  of  a  strictly  practical  nature :  not 
merely  appropriate  and  correct  exemplifications  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words  and  phrases,  but  actual  exhibitions  of  the  things^ 
facts,  or  events  designated.  The  school-room  should  be 
made,  as  far  as  possible  a  microcosm  of  life,  with  its  multi- 
farious facts,  and  manifold  phases  and  relations.*  And 
when  this  becomes  impracticable,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  there  are  other  resources  available  in  pictures,  and  the 
language  of  signs.  Pictures  are  useful  so  far  as  they  go,  but 
vivid  dramatic  representation  and  pantomimic  delineation  are 
invaluable,  indeed  indispensable,  as  affording  the  only  effec- 
tive substitute  for  actual  fact,  and  as  sustaining  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  deaf-mute  in  language  the  same  relation  that  the 
original  facts,  associations  and  occurrences  of  our  own  early 
days  did  to  our  progress  in  the  use  of  our  vernacular. 

8.  Language  as  the  expression  of  thought  and  the  grand 
subject  and  object  of  deaf-mute  education  may  be  viewed  and 
dealt  with  in  two  prominent  aspects : 

I.  As  to  its  Form — embracing  the  varied  formulae,  and 
modes  of  collection  and  expression — which  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  following  categories  : 


*This  system,  practiced  by  Mr.  George  Hutton,  in  his  own  private  school  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  was  adopted  by  the  writer  only  after  years  of  unsatisfac- 
tory experience  of  the  methods  in  vogue  both  in  his  Alma  Mater  and  the  other 
regular  public  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
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(a)  Mandatives— including  the  forms  and  uses  of  the  Im- 
perative Mood,  which  as  the  primary  form  of  the  verb,  and 
the  earliest  required  in  actual  life,  we  think  should  be  the 
first  taught. 

(b)  Narratives — or  the  different  ways  of  telling,  stating, 
or  relating  a  thing — embracing  the  Indicative,  Subjunctive 
and  Potential  Moods — the  various  forms  of  the  proposition, 
affirmative  and  negative,  simple  and  complex,  absolute  or 
conditioned,  &c. 

(c)  Interrogatives — on  the  different  ways  of  asking  ques- 
tions. We  aim  at  carrying  out  these  simultaneously  from 
the  commencement  of  the  course.  First,  simple  mandatives, 
then,  by  conversion,  narrative  sentences  (in  present  and  past 
time,  *built  on  these,  and  then  interrogatives  constructed  on 
the  simple  propositions — the  alternation  and  blending  of 
which  in  colloquial  intercourse  weave  the  web  of  living  con- 
versation. 

II.  The  process  of  acquisition.  In  this,  there  are  two  stages : 

(a)  The  comprehension  of  language,  and 

(b)  The  practice  of  language. 

•Children  learn  to  understand  much  that  is  said  in  their  hear- 
ing before  they  can  use  words  intelligently  themselves.  The 
same  principle  should  be  observed  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

9.  We  do  not  approve  of  spending  time  in  the  learning  of 
long  lists  of  single,  unconnected  words.  As  in  our  own  ex- 
perience, so  in  the  instruction  of  the  mute,  words  per  se  are 
nothing,  and,  to  have  any  real  power  over  the  mind  must 
come  clothed  in  living  shapes,  instinct  with  the  vitalizing 
force  of  thought  and  emotion.  Hence  it  is  our  constant  aim, 
as  far  as  we  can,  to  present  new  words  and  phrases  to  the 
pupil,  in  some  real  practical  connection,  endeavoring  to  sur- 
round these  with  circumstances  and  associations  similar  to 
those,  under  which  we  ourselves  first  acquired  the  concep- 
tions they  convey. 

Text-Books.  d>c. — Among  the  text-books,  &c,  used  in  the 


*We  think  the  present  actual  ^are  j-  ing  J  and  the  simple  preterite  e.  g. 
(yr&lk-ed)  should  be  the  first  tenses  taught. 
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Halifax  School  either  regularly  or  occasionally,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Jacobs'  Primary  Lessons  for  Deaf-Mutes. 
Dr.  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III. 
Dr.  W.  R.  Scott's  (of  Exeter  G.  B.)  Exercises  in  Composi- 
tion. 

Valade-GabePs  Picture  Lessons  for  Boys  and  Girls,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Don  caster. 

Pictures  of  Common  Things,  (published  by  Mr.  D.  Ander- 
son, of  the  Glasgow  Institution.) 

Baker's  Circle  of  Knowledge,  and  graduated  Bible  His- 
tories. 

Yarty's  Preceptive  Illustrations  of  Scripture — and  the 
colored  prints  published  by  the  London  Religious  Tract 
Society. 

Cook's  First  Lessons  in  English  History. 

Lovell's  Easy  Lessons  in  Geography — and  Calkin's  Gen- 
eral Geography. 

Also  the  following,  printed  expressly  for  the  use  of  our 
own  pupils,  through  the  kindness  of  the  "N.  S.  Legislature 
already  referred  to : 

"  Elementary  Course  of  Religious  Instruction." 

"  Primary  Vocabulary  and  Phrase  Book." 

Arithmetical  Exercises — on  the  Provincial  Currencies,  and 
book  of  Arithmetical  Tables. 

The  "  Deaf  Mute's  Question  Book,"  embracing  the  inter- 
rogative forms  of  the  language,  in  a  graduated  course  of 
three  thousand  practical  examples. 

Geography  of  Nova  Scotia — and  brief  Introduction  to 
G-eneral  Geography. 

Besides  a  M.  S.  Course  of  Geography  and  History  "  Book 
of  Phrases"  with  illustrative  examples,  and  other  miscella- 
neous lessons. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  add  that  the  Bible  is  daily  used  in 
connection  with  the  exercises  of  the  school. 

Time  spent  in  study. — Including  evening  preparation,  the 
time  spent  in  teaching  and  learning  averages  from  seven  to 
oight  hours  daily,  for  five  days  of  the  week.  On  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  we  have  about  three  hours  regular  teaching : 
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Sabbath,  being  of  course  devoted  exclusively  to  religious  in- 
struction. Our  term  of  instruction  while  nominally  unlimit- 
ed is  practically  reduced  to  an  average  attendance  on  the 
part  of  each  pupil  of  only  four  years.  The  maximum  rarely 
or  ever  extends  beyond  six  years.  This  serious  drawback  to 
the  highest  success,  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  see  removed,  un- 
til the  Institution  becomes  de  jure  as  it  already  is  de  facto  a 
Provincial  charge,  and  legislative  enactment  renders  attend- 
ance for  an  adequete  term  of  years  imperative. 

Industrial  Training. — Although  financial  and  other  con- 
siderations have  hitherto  prevented  the  introduction  of  reg- 
ular trades  for  the  pupils  as  a  part  of  the  operation  of  the 
Institution,  the  importance  of  cultivating  industrious  and 
useful  habits  is  not  overlooked.  The  boys  are  employed  in 
the  garden,  sawing  the  wood,  repairing  the  fences  and  other 
out-door  work.  The  school-furniture  and  many  other  pieces 
of  carpenter  and  joiner  work  have  been  made  on  the  prem- 
ises by  the  lads  themselves.  The  girls  do  a  large  part  of  the 
house-work,  only  two  paid  servants,  being  employed  in  the 
establishment — and  are  taught  to  make  themselves  useful 
in  various  ways. 

Fruits  of  the  work. — Since  the  organization  of  the  Insti- 
tution, one  hundred  and  eleven  mutes  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
adjoining  Provinces  have  been,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
under  instruction.  Of  these  about  seventy-five  have  left,, 
some  prematurely  removed  from  school,  without  deriving  sub- 
stantial or  permanent  benefit,  but  many  after  receiving  an 
education  and  training  which  have  made  them  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious, self-supporting  and  respectable  members  of  society. 
Of  those  whose  employments  are  known  to  us  the  present 
occupations  are  : — Farming  12,  carpenters  or  joiners  3,  cab- 
inet-makers 3,  carriage-makers  2,  shoe-makers  2,  coopers  2, 
shipwright  1,  fishermen  3,  baker  1,  compositor  1,  tanner  1, 
block-maker  1,  in  an  oil  factory  1,  clerk  1,  dress-makers  2,  tai- 
loress  1  and  house-servant  1.  Of  these  we  have  generally 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  favorable  reports. 

Not  a  few  give  evidence  of  genuine  Christian  character 
and  are  admitted  to  church  fellowship  in  connection  with 
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various  evangelical  denominations.  Some  have  passed  away, 
we  have  reason  to  hope,  to  a  better  world,  where  the  ears  of 
the  deaf  are  unstopped,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb,  loosed 
from  the  bonds  of  earthly  privation,  joins  in  exultant  strains 
in  singing  the  song  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb  ! 

On  the  whole  the  review  of  the  past  is  encouraging  for  the 
future.  Eleven  years  ago  the  Institution  was  without  a  build- 
ing or  any  regular  means  of  support — the  school,  a  mere  day 
school,  numbering  only  two  or  three  pupils — held  in  a  small 
hired  room,  with  very  imperfect  means  and  appliances  of  in- 
struction— the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction  was  new  in 
the  Provinces,  and  public  attention  had  scarcely  begun  to  be 
directed  to  it.  Beyond  the  circle  of  a  few  friends  in  the  city 
of  Halifax,  the  infant  cause  was  unnoticed  and  unknown. 
Now,  the  enterprise  has  secured  "  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name."  The  benefits  and  claims  of  the  Institution  have  been 
brought  directly  under  the  eyes  of  the  community  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  three  out  of  the  four  Maritime 
Provinces'* — much  information  diffused  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  wide-spread  interest  in 
their  education  awakened.  Public  liberality  and  legislative 
approval  and  support  have,  from  time  to  time,  cheered  and 
sustained  the  promoters  of  this  benevolent  undertaking,  and 
a  work  has  thus  been  auspiciously  begun,  which  is  destined, 
we  trust,  under  a  fostering  Providence,  to  go  on  expanding 
until  it  embrace  within  its  beneficent  range,  every  uninstruct- 
ed  deaf-mute  child  within  the  seaboard  provinces  of  the 
Dominion.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  yet 
only  on  the  threshold  of  this  noble  enterprise.  A  wide  field 
still  remains  to  be  cultivated.  Only  one-fifth  or  one-sixth 
part  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  these  Provinces  have  as  yet  been 
brought  within  the  pale  of  Christian  education.  May  the 
day  not  be  far  distant  when  the  governments  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,  aroused  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  national 
responsibilities  in  reference  to  their  deaf-mute  population, 

*  Six  thousand  miles  have  been  travelled  and  about  two  hundred  public  meet- 
ings and  exhibitions  held  in  connection  with  the  advocacy  of  the  cause  within 
the  last  few  years. 
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shall  combine  their  resources  and  their  efforts,  so  as  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  intellectual,  moral  and  social  ele- 
vation of  the  benighted  "  children  of  silence,"  and  thus  anew 
era  dawn  upon  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  these  lands. 


NOTES  OF  A  VISIT 

TO  THE 

CLARKE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  AT  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS., 
OX  THE  19th  AND  20th  DAYS  OF  OCTOBER,  1868. 

BY  HARVEY  P.  PEET,  L.  L.  D.,  NEW  YORK. 

This  school  occupies  part  of  three  houses.  The  two  school- 
rooms are  in  the  house  which  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Lewis 
J.  Dudley.  The  teachers  and  pupils  are  boarded  in  another 
house  by  a  family  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  week  ;  the 
Institution  paying  the  rent  of  the  houses  ;  part  are  lodged  in 
this  house,  and  the  remainder  in  the  third  house.  Out  of 
school  the  pupils  are  under  the  care  of  a  matron.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  thirty-three  ;  of  teachers  four ;  two  of  whom 
have  been  recently  engaged.  The  Annual  charge  for  each 
pupil  is  four  hundred  dollars. 

The  name  "  Clarke  Institution"  was  given  in  consideration 
of  a  very  liberal  donation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  John 
Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Northampton.  The  school  was  opened  Oct., 
1st,  1867,  and  has  consequently  been  in  operation  only  about 
a  year.  Some  of  the  pupils,  however,  had  previously  been 
taught  by  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers,  a  year  or  more  in  the  school 
at  Chelmsford. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  first  step  is  to  teach  the  powers,  or  sounds,  (not  the 
customary  names)  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.    This  of 
course  demands  the  careful  individual  attention  of  the  teach- 
er, in  adjusting  the  organs,  and  by  putting  the  hand  of  the 
hild  on  her  own  throat,  and  under  the  chin,  making  it  feel 
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the  vibration,  or  before  the  mouth,  that  it  may  be  sensible  of 
the  emission  of  breath.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  letter  h  which 
is  a  mere  emission  of  breath,  is  first  taught,  as  are  the  letters 
C  and  8. 

The  next  step  is  the  pronouncing  of  words  ;  giving  at  first, 
of  course,  short  words  of  one  syllable,  and  such  others  as  can 
readily  be  made  significant  to  the  pupil. 

The  third  step  is  pronouncing  combinations  of  two  letters, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  children  who  hear,  learning  their  ha, 
be,  bi,  &c,  except  that  I  suppose  the  naming  of  the  letters 
separately  is  omitted. 

The  pupils  are  accustomed  to  distinguish  letters,  syllables 
and  words  both  on  printed  cards  and  books,  and  on  the  teach- 
er's lips.  They  learn  to  repeat  letters  and  words  from  her 
lips,  and  to  name  them  when  pointed  out. 

"When  they  have  thus  acquired  the  ability  to  read  aloud  a 
number  of  short  and  simple  words,  these  are  combined  into 
short  and  simple  sentences.  The  means  of  conveying  the 
meaning  of  such  sentences  appear  to  be:  reference  to  actual 
scenes  and  present  objects  in  part,  and  in  part  to  pictures. 
The  teacher,  taking  in  her  hand  some  child's  picture  book, 
with  short  words  and  simple  sentences  in  large  fair  print,  sit- 
ting in  front  of  three  or  four  pupils,  and  holding  the  book,  so 
that  each  could  see,  would  point  to  the  words  and  pronounce 
them  at  the  same  time  ;  and  afterward  the  pupil  pronounces 
the  words  instead  of  the  teacher. 

They  are  also  taught  to  obey  directions  given  orally,  read- 
ing them  on  the  teacher's  lips.  The  ability  of  those  who  had 
been  a  year  or  more  under  instruction  to  do  this,  was  espe- 
cially noticeable. 

After  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  has  been  acquired  in 
reading  sentences,  describing  real  scenes  in  pictures,  the  pu- 
pil is  led  and  encouraged  to  describe  real  scenes,  or  pictures, 
in  sentences  of  his  own,  spoken  orally,  written  on  the  slate, 
or  both.  Those  who  had  been  a  year  or  more  under  instruc- 
tion could  write  such  sentences  or  phrases  quite  correctly, 
even  the  congenitally  deaf  could  produce  correct  sentences 
in  a  few  simple  forms.    Some  of  the  semi-mutes,  of  course, 
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could  write  about  as  correctly  as  hearing  children  of  the  same? 
age — a  fact  often  observable  in  our  own  school. 

The  accuracy  with  which  they  wrote  phrases  and  sentences, 
on  words  selected  from  their  lessons  was  doubtless  owing  to- 
their  having  been  taught  words  in  connected  discourse.  In 
a  picture  different  objects  are  pointed  out  and  described,  and 
the  words  made  familiar.  By  a  slight  change  of  terms  ap- 
plicable to  a  different  set  of  objects,  the  same  phraseology 
might  be  employed  in  describing  other  pictures. 

In  our  Institution,  the  first  lessons  in  the  Elementary  Book 
embody  principles  of  language,  and  these  are  taught  before 
taking  up  connected  discourse,  just  as  a  music  teacher  would 
teach  harmony  in  elementary  lessons  before  proceeding  to 
teach  tunes.  Hence,  though  in  the  construction  of  phrases 
after  a  given  model,  the  pupils  in  the  Northampton  School 
of  a  year's  standing  may  seem  to  some  to  be  in  advance  of 
our  own,  there  is  no  evidence  of  greater  progress. 

The  means  here  briefly  indicated,  serve  alike  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  read  who  retain  more  or  less  ability  to  speak,  and  to 
teach  the  congenitally  deaf  to  articulate.  The  former  leam 
to  associate  their  reminiscences  of  speech  with  words,  and 
the  latter  to  associate  printed  or  written  words  with  the  cor- 
responding movements  of  the  vocal  organs. 

Of  the  thirty-three  pupils,  about  half  were  (represented  to 
be)  congenitally  deaf.  So  far  as  the  simple  exercises  I  wit- 
nessed go,  these  appeared  to  succeed  about  as  well  as  the 
others,  with  few  exceptions, 

A  noticeable  instance  of  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  read 
from  each  other's  lips  was  shown  in  an  exercise  of  counting. 
A  row  of  boys,  six  or  eight  in  number  was  placed  on  one  side 
of  the  school-room.  The  first  boy  was  directed  to  count  from 
one  up  to  a  certain  number,  when  he  was  told  to  stop,  and 
the  next  boy  was  directed  to  take  up  the  count  where  the 
first  boy  had  left  it,  and  go  on  a  pace,  and  then  give  place  to 
another.  The  counting  was  not  in  the  order  of  the  boys 
standing  in  the  row,  but  their  names  were  called  in  a  differ- 
ent order,  skipping  about.  TVhat  was  observable  in  this  ex- 
ercise was,  that  the  pupil  was  able  to  read  from  a  side  view 
of  the  face.    The  utterance  was  not  always  distinct,  but  per- 
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Laps  aided  somewhat  by  the  imagination,  was  yet  intelligible. 
The  counting  ran  up  to  over  a  hundred. 

But  as  a  general  rule,  the  degree  of  success,  yet  attained  is 
very  moderate.  When  required  to  answer  a  question  by 
.-speech,  or  to  read  from  a  book,  the  utterance  of  both  classes- 
with  the  exceptions  hereafter  noted,  was  unintelligible  to  the 
visitors,  though  now  and  then  a  single  word  could  be  guessed 
at.  The  teachers,  however,  professed  to  understand  their 
pupils,  but,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  as  a  mother  could  understand 
the  prattle  of  her  infant  child,  by  knowing  what  it  meant  to- 
say,  when  its  attempts  at  speech  would  be  unintelligible  to  a 
stranger. 

And  it  is  important  to  observe  that  Dr.  Day,  in  his  two 
able  Keports  on  the  articulating  schools  of  Europe,  states  that 
the  same  degree  of  unintelligiblity  to  strangers  is  the  gener- 
al rule  in  those  schools,  even  after  several  years  instruction. 
He  remarks  that  the  pupils,  in  general,  seem  to  make  rapid 
advance  in  speech,  during  the  first  few  months,  but  soon  at- 
tain the  limit  of  their  acquisitions  ;  for  the  mechanical  mode 
of  teaching  speech  can,  in  most  cases,  only  attain  a  rude  and 
imperfect  utterance,  and  where  the  ear  cannot  aid  in  correct- 
ing and  improving  that  utterance,  it  either  becomes  station- 
ary or  deteriorates,  so  that  the  pupils  in  the  last  year,  it  has 
been  remarked,  frequently  articulate  worse  than  in  the  first. 

For  these  reasons,  I  doubt  whether  additional  years  of  in- 
struction will  add  much  to  the  intelligibility,  or  pleasantness 
of  the  articulation  of  most  of  these  pupils.  And  such  would 
seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  Miss  Rogers  herself.  She  does  not 
profess  to  make  articulation  a  chief  end  of  instruction,  (ex- 
•cept  in  rare  cases,)  giving  to  exercises  in  that  specialty  only 
two  hours  daily.  She  admits  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
•cannot  be  restored  to  society  by  means  of  articulation ;  that 
is,  cannot  share  in  a  general  conversation,  or  hold  oral  con- 
versation with  strangers,  much  less  understand  a  sermon  or 
public  lecture.  But  she  holds  that  they  will  be  able  to  com- 
municate by  articulation  and  lip  reading  with  their  immedi- 
ate friends,  who  do  not  understand  signs  or  the  manual  al- 
phabet. That  most  of  them  may  become  able  to  do  this, 
may  be  conceded,  but  the  partisans  of  this  method  do  not 
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consider  that  this  mode  of  communication  is,  for  the  deaf,  in 
many  circumstances  of  daily  life,  in  and  out  of  doors,  im- 
practicable, while  in  the  same  circumstances  signs  and  the 
manual  alphabet  are  readily  ayailable.  And,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  latter  mode  of  communication  is  more  pleasant, 
clear  and  expressiye  than  the  former.  If,  therefore,  the  teach- 
ing by  articulation  and  lip  reading  were  only  adyocated  as 
giying  a  superior  means  of  communication  either  in  the 
family  or  in  society,  the  labor  devoted  to  it  would,  in  most 
cases,  be  thrown  away. 

But  Miss  Rogers  holds  that  lip  reading  is  the  best  instru- 
ment of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  She  ardently 
desires  and  hopes  to  ma*ke  words  for  them  what  they  are  to 
the  semi-mutes,  as  well  as  to  those  who  hear,  the  direct  rep- 
resentations of  ideas  and  medium  of  thought  and  reasoning. 
To  judge  of  her  probable  future  success  in  this  respect,  a 
much  longer  experience  than  that  of  one  year  will  be  neces- 
sary. But  we  may  safely  judge  by  the  uniform  result  of  such 
efforts  in  the  articulating  schools  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

That  testimony  is,  that  the  deaf  mutes  taught  by  articu- 
lation, are.  as  a  general  rule,  much  inferior  in  range  and  ele- 
vation of  ideas  to  our  pupils  who  use  an  improved  and  ex- 
panded dialect  of  signs.  The  slowness  and  laboriousness  of 
their  articulation  seems  to  give  a  corresponding  slowness  and 
laboriousness  to  their  trains  of  thought.  They  may  use 
simple  language  with  more  idiomatic  correctness  than  some 
of  our  own  pupils,  but  their  knowledge  of  language  is  the 
measure  of  the  extent  of  their  ideas,  while  our  pupils,  by 
means  of  their  own  language  of  signs,  soar  into  regions  of 
elevated  thought,  poetry  and  eloquence,  where  the  articu- 
lating pupils,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  semi-mutes, 
can  only  hope  to  follow  by  becoming  conversant  with  signs. 

As  an  illustration  I  observe  that  there  are  in  New  York 
several  deaf  mutes  educated  in  the  German  articulating 
schools.  These  are  observed  to  seek,  as  much  as  our  own 
pupils,  the  society  of  other  deaf-mutes,  to  learn  readily  our 
dialect  of  signs,  and  to  find  their  social  enjoyment  mainly 
in  the  use  of  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  general  unintelligibility  of  the  utter- 
ances of  those  pupils  at  Northampton.  I  have  to  record 
three  remarkable  exceptions,  Roscoe  Green  and  Jerome  H. 
Plummer,  semi-mutes,  and  Etta  Theresa  B.  Dudley,  deaf 
from  birth.  The  two  former  cases  can  be  matched  by  some 
of  onr  own  pupils,  who  speak  intelligibly,  and  have  ac- 
customed themselves  at  home  to  read  on  the  lips  of  their 
intimate  friends.  Miss  Dudley  is  a  rare  and  peculiar 
instance  of  success  in  teaching  articulation  and  labial  read- 
ing to  the  congenit-ally  deaf.  She  had  been  taught  through 
signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  for  a  considerable  time  at 
home,  by  Miss  Edwards  a  graduate  of  the  American  Asylum, 
by  Miss  Blauvelt  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
had  been  two  years  at  the  Institution  in  Hartford,  and  had 
been  under  instruction  by  articulation  at  the  Clarke  Insti- 
tution a  little  over  a  year.  Her  articulation  was  labored 
and  slow,  but  intelligible.  I  saw  and  heard  her  converse 
with  her  mother  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  in 
a  manner  to  be  understood.  When  it  is  considered  that  she 
was  thirteen  years  old  when  she  came  to  school,  having 
previously  been  taught  to  articulate  a  few  words  only,  her 
case  certainly  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  success  in  teaching  articulation,  I  ever  heard  or  read  of. 
From  some  rare  peculiarity  of  temperament  and  mental 
organization,  she  seems  to  prefer  speech  to  signs.  While 
her  case  shows  what  can  be  done  in  comparatively  rare 
instances,  it  can  by  no  means  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
the  average  degree  of  success  in  this  branch  of  instruction. 

Similar  results  are  reported  by  Dr.  Day  and  Mr  Gal- 
laudet.  Here  and  there  they  met  a  person  deaf  from  birth, 
whose  articulation  and  power  of  labial  reading  were  remark- 
able, while  the  great  mass  of  pupils  of  all  the  schools  articu- 
lated with  difficulty,  often  with  contortions  of  the  counte- 
nance most  unpleasant  to  behold,  and  were  intelligible  only 
to  those  accustomed  to  their  articulations. 

The  method  in  use  at  Northampton  requires  much  indi- 
yidual  instruction,  and  will  not,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  admit  the  formation  of  classes  containing  over 
ten  pupils,  consequently,  more  than  double  the  number  of 
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teachers  will  be  required,  and  the  expenses  of  educating  a 
deaf  mute  will  be  correspondingly  increased.  We  should 
need,  for  instance,  nearly  or  quite  fifty  teachers,  all  able  to 
hear  and  speak.  The  increased  expense  may  be  judged  by 
the  terms  of  the  ^Northampton  school  at  the  rate  of  $400  per 
annum. 

It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  the  pupils  of  this  school  would 
compare  favorably  in  point  of  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  with 
our  own  pupils  of  the  same  standing,  though  their  ap- 
pearance indicated  that  they  generally  came  from  families  in 
better  circumstances. 

There  are  no  religious  services  in  the  school.*  Indeed, 
the  mode  of  communication  is  ill  adapted  to  devotional  exer- 
cises. I  understood  that  there  was  a  Sunday  School  in  which 
texts  of  scripture  were  taught,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  recited, 
but  whether  in  classes  or  together  I  did  not  learn. 

From  the  earliest  essays  in  our  art,  the  teaching  of  articu- 
lation has  always  been  one  of  its  most  attractive  features. 
To  make  the  dumb  speak,  and  the  deaf  seem  to  hear,  by 
reading  on  the  lips,  always  excites  the  popular  enthusiasm, 
and  stirs  the  hearts  of  anxious  parents  with  longings  doomed 
in  most  cases  to  be  in  vain.  Hence  the  unconscious  exag- 
geration with  which  the  success  of  teachers  of  articulation  is 
often  described.  Those  who  enter  on  this  branch  of  instruc- 
tion may  be  likened  to  the  early  navigators  who  sought  a 
Xorth  AYest  passage.  Often  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea  opened 
before  the  enthusiastic  adventurer :  for  days  and  weeks  he 
sailed  on,  cheered  by  hopes  of  final  success,  till  at  last  rocks 
or  ice  barred  the  way.  So  in  this  case,  the  progress  often  is 
favorable  and  encouraging  for  the  first  year  or  two;  but 
there  are  natural  limits  to  human  effort,  in  that  direction, 
which  none  can  pass ;  and  but  few  can  attain  even  the  farth- 
er boundaries. 


*I  have  since  learned  that  each  teacher  closes  the  exercises  of  her  class  with 
extemporaneous  prayer. 
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The  following  correspondence  has  been  in  our  possession 
■gome  months.  We  intended  to  publish  it  in  the  previous 
number  of  the  Annals,  but  it  was  crowded  out.  Assured 
that  it  will  be  read  with  interest  and  hoping  that  it  will  ex- 
cite.discussion  we  give  it  to  our  readers  now.  Ed. 

Cambridge,  Nov.  2nd,  1867. 

Ppof.  Keep  ;  Dear  Sir  : — As  I  believe  you  and  some  of 
jour  good  friends,  think  I  have  no  great  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  signs,  I  will  be  much  obliged  if  you  can  answer 
a  few  questions  in  regard  to  them.  I  have  no  claims  upon 
you,  but  I  know  that  you  are  in  earnest  in  doing  all  in  your 
power  to  aid  the  deaf-mute,  and  will  be  thankful  for  every- 
thing that  benefits  the  cause  you  feel  so  deep  an  interest  in. 

What  proportion  of  thepresent  signs  are  natural  and  what 
arbitrary  and  conventional  ? 

Has  the  same  sign  different  meanings  dependent  upon  its 
•connection  ? 

How  many  different  signs  do  you  use  ? 

Are  there  root  signs  which  make  a  part  of  other  signs  ? 

How  are  new  signs  made  ? 

How  many  and  what  parts  of  speech  do  you  use  and  what 
are  they  ? 

How  many  of  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verbs  do  you 
use  and  what  are  they  \ 

If  a  spoken  sermon  is  translated  into  signs,  what  propor- 
tion of  the  words  or  exact  ideas  of  the  preacher  are  actually 
translated  into  signs  ?  # 

What  proportion  is  lost  by  the  different  hearers  ? 

Are  the  same  signs  used  at  the  different  Institutions  ? 

What  rules  are  there  for  the  formation  and  use  of  this  lan- 
guage ? 

Could  a  grammar  or  dictionary  of  it  be  made  ? 
How  would  you  describe  the  difference  between  arbitrary, 
conventional,  descriptive  and  natural  signs,  and  can  natural 
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signs  be  used  for  anything  save  stories  and  common,  every- 
day, matters  of  occurrence  ? 

Can  abstract  ideas  be  translated  into  signs  ? 

In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  sign  lan- 
guage, is  much  attention  paid  to  grammar,  and  to  the  various 
parts  of  speech  ? 

Can  you  give  me  a  few  of  the  signs  with  their  translation 
into  English,  and  also  a  short  sentence  in  English  with  its 
translation  into  the  idiom  of  the  sign  language  ? 

Trusting  you  will  excuse  me  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken 
in  writing  you. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Gardiner  G.  Hubbard. 

Hartford,  Nov.  \Uh,  1867. 

Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.  :  My  Dear  Sir : — I  acknowl- 
edge with  pleasure  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  shall  be 
happy  if  I  can  answer  your  questions  in  a  way  which  will  be 
of  service  to  you.  The  language  of  signs  and  spoken  lan- 
guage are  so  different  that  they  can  hardly  be  compared. 
Both  are  employed  in  the  communication  of  ideas,  but  this 
is  about  the  only  thing  they  have  in  common. 

Grammar,  properly  speaking,  has  no  place  in  the  language 
of  signs,  except  that  there  is  a  correct  way  of  using  it  and 
an  incorrect  way.  The  former  might  be  called  grammatical 
and  the  latter  unsrammatical. 

Though,  we  have  occasion  to  speak  of  past,  present  and 
future,  we  have  no  such  tenses  as  are  to  be  found  in  spoken 
language.  I  describe  for  example  an  event  occurring  yester- 
day, last  week,  last  year  or  sometime  in  the  past,  and  this 
one  indication  of  time  applies  to  t^e  whole  narration.  We 
do  not  as  in  spoken  language  keep  repeating  the  fact  of  past 
time  with  every  sentence,  till  the  narration  is  completed. 

So  far  as  moods  necessarily  enter  into  communication  of 
thoughts  they  are  to  be  found  in  signs.  We  can  command 
and  entreat  in  signs.  We  can  simply  assert  or  declare  or  ash 
a  question.  We  can  make  hypothetical  or  conditional  state- 
ments. 
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The  minds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  when  they  are  brought 
to  us  are  extremly  feeble,  and  scarcely  at  all  developed.  We 
have  not  much  occasion  in  their  early  years  to  treat  of  ab- 
stractions.   Almost  everything  is  necessarily  in  the  concrete. 

Our  sign  language  therefore,  that  which  we  employ  in  in- 
struction, is  almost  wholly  a  concrete  language,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression.  And,  as  it  is  one  of  our  principles 
to  use  signs  only  as  an  introduction  to  written  language,  it 
follows  that  the  language  of  signs  is  not  ordinarily  employ- 
ed much  upon  abstract  subjects. 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  passage  given  at  the- 
time  of  your  visit  to  us,  to  be  translated  into  signs,  to  our 
High  Class,  and  by  them  to  be  translated  back  again  into 
written  language.* 

The  passage,  allow  me  to  say,  was  an  exceedingly  difficult 
one,  strange,  obscure,  abstract  and  figurative.  Some  of  the 
pupils  engaged  in  this  exercise  were  very  young,  and  had 
but  recently  joined  the  class.  Suppose  that  the  same  pas- 
sage had  been  given  to  a  class  of  speaking  boys  and  girls 
who  had  been  several  years  engaged  in  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language,  to  be  translated  by  them  into  that  language,  with- 
out a  dictionary  and  without  help  from  the  teacher.  Is  it 
not  quite  conceivable  that  though  pretty  good  scholars,  in 
French  say,  they  might  not  know  what  French  words  cor- 
responded to  the  words  "  raffled  for"  in  English. 

Having  the  words  of  the  passage  before  them  they  would,  of 
course,  more  easily  remember  the  corresponding  words  in  the 
foreign  language,  while  our  deaf  and  dumb,  not  being  al- 
lowed to  see  the  passage  could  not  of  course  have  this  ad- 
vantage of  associating  words  with  words.  To  translate  at 
all  from  signs  they  must  first  get  an  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage,  or  of  its  supposed  meaning,  and  then,  if 
their  knowledge  of  English  allows,  put  their  ideas  into  an 
English  dress.    They  have  never  seen  a  raffle,  and  this  must 

*  The  passage  alluded  to  was  the  following: 

"Mr.  Day  said,  a  few  days  ago,  in  Boston,  I  noticed  lately  that  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  voted  to  remove  their  capital  to  some  place  'hereafter  to  he  desig- 
nated' ;  in  other  words,  that  it  should  be  put  on  wheels,  until,  in  their  mode  of. 
doing  things,  the  location  shall  be  raffled  for." 
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be  explained.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  teacher  has  never 
seen  one,  and  so  may  not  understand  exactly  the  mode  of  it. 
But  suppose  they  are  told,  as  perhaps  they  were,  that  dice 
were  shaken.  u  The  capital" — the  common  sign  for  this  is 
the  Governor's  town,  or  the  town  where  the  Legislature  meet 
and  make  laws.  Now  consider  how  dazed  these  poor  child- 
ren must  have  been,  in  the  attempt  to  grasp  the  idea  of  re- 
moving a  town  on  wheels  ! 

Some  of  them,  struggling  as  it  would  seem  to  get  some- 
thing a  little  less  absurd,  thought  it  must  be  the  Governor's 
House,  or  the  State  House  that  was  to  be  removed  on  wheels. 
But  apparently  they  had  got  into  such  a  maze  by  the,  to  them, 
.absurd  idea  of  shaking  a  dice  box  and  then  attempting  to 
remove  a  town  on  wheels,  that  they  could  hardly  express  in 
proper  words  what  they  did  understand.  Under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  am  surprised  that  they  acquitted  themselves 
so  well. 

But  to  your  questions. 

1.  You  ask  what  proportion  of  our  signs  are  natural  ? 

I  answer,  a  very  large  proportion.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  would  at  once  be  understood  by  you  or  others  not 
accustomed  to  this  mode  of  communication,  but  that  they 
do  naturally  and  unavoidably  call  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  object  or  idea  intended.  If  I  incline  my 
head  to  the  right  and  put  my  open  hand  upon  the  right  side 
of  my  head  and  face  and  then  withdrawing  it,  thrust  it  a  little 
forward,  you  would  probably  see  nothing  natural  or  sugges- 
tive in  the  act.  But  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  this  sign  says,  with 
unmistakable  clearness  "  one  sleep  forward"  or  to-morrow. 

2.  Has  the  same  sign  different  meanings  dependent  upon 
its  connection  { 

3.  Are  there  root  signs  which  make  a  part  of  other  signs  ? 
As  these  questions  are  substantially  one  I  will  consider 

them  together.  The  sign  used  to  represent  slavery  enters, 
also  into  the  representing  of  "  habit"  and  engrossing  occupa- 
tions or  "busy."  Other  examples  might  be  given,  but  you 
-will  understand  I  think,  that  both  questions  I  design  to  an- 
swer affirmatively. 
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4.  How  many  different  signs  do  you  use  ? 

As  many  as  we  have  different  ideas  to  communicate. 

5.  How  are  new  signs  made  ? 

6.  What  rules  are  there  for  the  formation  and  use  of  this 
language  ? 

All  I  can  say  in  answer  to  these  questions  is  that  when 
new  signs  are  needed  we  task  our  ingenuity  to  frame  such 
as  will  be  expressive  and  intelligible.  As  to  the  mode  of 
employing  the  language  we  have  one  simple  rule,  viz :  to 
follow  nature. 

7.  How  many  and  what  parts  of  speech  do  you  use  in  signs 
and  what  are  they  ? 

8.  How  many  of  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verbs  do  you 
use,  and  what  are  they  ? 

These  questions  you  will  find  answered  in  my  preliminary 
remarks. 

9.  If  a  spoken  sermon  is  translated  into  signs,  what  pro- 
portion of  the  words  or  exact  ideas  of  the  preacher  is  actual- 
ly translated  into  signs  ? 

All  the  ideas.    None  of  the  words. 

10.  What  proportion  is  lost  by  the  different  hearers  ? 
Through  inattention,  preoccupation,  or  incapacity,  as  large 

a  proportion  may  be  lost  by  those  who  look  upon  the  signs, 
as  by  those  who  hear  the  voice. 

11.  Could  a  grammar  or  dictionary  of  the  sign  language 
be  made  ? 

Sicard  attempted  it  in  his  "  theory  of  signs."  Partial  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  others.  What  a  difficult  and 
cumbrous  work  it  must  be  to  express  in  words  all  the  bodily 
motions  and  changes  of  countenance  which  make  up  the  sign 
language,  on  reflection  you  will  readily*see,  and  were  it  ac- 
complished it  would  be  of  comparatively  little  use  in  learn- 
ing the  language. 

12.  Are  the  same  signs  used  in  the  different  Institutions  ? 
Essentially ;  there  are  slight  differences. 

13.  How  would  you  describe  the  difference  between  arbi- 
trary, conventional,  descriptive  and  natural  signs  ? 

There  is  no  real  difference  between  arbitrary  and  conven- 
tional signs.    They  are  signs  which,  having  no  natural  sig- 
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nificance  are  yet,  by  common  consent,  used  to  represent  cer- 
tain ideas.  Of  this  sort  are,  as  you  know,  nearly  all  the 
words  of  written  and  spoken  languages. 

Descriptive  signs  are  simply  natural  signs  used  in  descrip- 
tion. 

Natural  signs  have  already  been  described. 

14.  Can  natural  signs  be  used  for  anything,  save  stories, 
:and  every-day  matters  of  occurrence  ? 

Can  abstract  ideas  be  translated  into  signs  ? 

I  have  anticipated  partially  the  answer  to  this  question. 
'There  is  no  difficulty  in  translating  abstract  ideas  into  signs 
•or  in  employing  signs  for  the  communication  of  ideas  on  any 
subject,  bearing  in  mind  only  this,  that  while  it  is  possible 
to  read  words  without  understanding  them  it  is  impossible  to 
make  signs  unless  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed  are  understood, 
:and  impossible  to  understand  signs  if  the  subject  treated  of 
is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  those  who  see  them. 

15.  In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  sign 
language,  is  much  attention  paid  to  grammar  and  to  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  speech  ? 

No  ;  answered  above. 

16.  Can  you  give  me  a  few  of  the  signs,  with  their  trans- 
lation into  English,  and  also  a  short  sentence  in  English  with 
its  translation  into  the  idiom  of  the  sign  language  ? 

I  could  describe  to  you  the  mode  of  making  certain  signs 
jand  explain  their  meaning,  but  I  cannot  write  their  ideas 
graphically,  so  as  to  exhibit  them  in  a  connected  or  sentence 
form.  And  in  attempting  to  translate  an  English  sentence  in- 
to signs,  it  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  the  English 
•employed  to  represent  signs,  whatever  be  their  form,  are  not 
designed  to  express  cases  or  tenses  or  modes.  By  the  use  of 
words,  we  are  able  to  give  some  idea  of  the  order  of  the 
rsigns,  and  this  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Turner  has  kindly  handed  me  the  story  you  sent  him. 
I  will  first  give  a  Latin  version  of  it,  and  then  show  you  what 
would  be  the  order  of  signs,  as  well  as  I  can  present  the  same. 

From  similarity  in  the  arrangement  and  order  of  thoughts 
in  the  two  languages,  I  trust  you  will  see  that  one  is  no  more 
a  confused  jargon  than  the  other. 
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"  A  bear  killed  my  father's  geese  ;  this  made  him  mad. 
He  shouldered  his  gun  and  went  to  look  for  the  bear.  When 
he  discovered  it,  he  took  a  good  position,  fired  and  killed  the 
bear.    The  family  were  all  very  glad." 

"  Ursus  patris  anseres  mei  interfecit.  Id  eum  iratum  fecit. 
Sclopetum  humero  acclinavit  et  ivit  lit  nrsum  qnaereret. 
Quum  eum  inveniret,  loco  bono  occupato,  telum  misit  et 
ursum  occidit.    Familia  omnis  erat  laetissima." 

In  beginning  the  sign  version,  we  make  the  sign  for  past 
time.  Then,  since  signs  require  that  the  mode  of  killing 
shall  be  true  to  nature  and  fact,  we  say  "  catch  and  eat"  in- 
stead of  kill.  The  story  as  rendered  in  signs  will  be  :  "  Bear, 
geese  father  my  his  catch  eat.  Father  angry  very.  Gun 
shoulder  on,  go  look  for  bear.  Discover.  Place  good  stand. 
Fire  !  Bear  die.  Father,  mother,  children  all  glad  very." 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  B.  Keep. 


ADDBESS  UPON  THE  HISTOBY  AND  METHODS  OF 
DEAF  MUTE  INSTBUCTION. 

BY  REV.  COLLINS  8TONE. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Zhcmb, 
Thursday  Evening,  Mb.  llth,  1869. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — The  eye  of  the  deaf-mute  is 
bright  and  active.  All  the  wealth  of  beauty  in  form,  color, 
and  arrangement  in  the  world  around  him,  is  open  to  his  en- 
joyment. His  only  physical  disability  is  the  want  of  hear- 
ing. In  most  cases,  the  closest  inspection  can  discover  no 
imperfection  in  the  ear  of  the  living  person,  and  after  death, 
dissection  detects  none.  For  some  mysterious  reason,  the 
auditory  nerve  fails,  in  his  case,  to  transmit  to  the  brain  the 
vibrations  of  sound.  A  casual  observer  might  regard  this  as 
an  inconvenience,  rather  than  a  serious  deprivation.  To  the 
well -furnished  mind  of  the  scholar,  even  total  deafness  brings 
no  direct  infliction.    It  is  simply  cutting  off  certain  channels 
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of  communication  with  the  outward  world,  and  does  noth- 
ing to  impair  the  value  or  the  availability  of  the  treasures 
within.  Deafness,  to  a  mature  mind,  is  only  a  negative  loss, 
not  a  positive  infliction. 

Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  sad  experience  shows 
that  when  total  deafness  occurs  at  birth,  or  in  the  early  years 
of  life,  it  is  one  of  the  sorest  calamities  that  aiflict  humanity. 
The  deaf-mute  is  cut  off  almost  entirely  from  communication 
with  his  fellow-men.  He  hears  nothing  of  the  conversation 
of  the  family  circle  and  the  social  meal.  Of  the  incidents 
occurring  in  the  community  of  which  he  forms  a  part,  and 
which  make  up  so  much  of  the  history  of  individual  life,  he 
knows  only  what  takes  place  under  his  own  eye.  A  large 
portion  of  our  knowledge,  in  the  early  periods  of  life,  is  de- 
rived from  the  observation  and  exj^erience  of  others.  The 
channels  which  render  this  light  and  intelligence  the  com- 
mon property  of  other  minds,  are  to  the  deaf-mute  closed. 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  shape  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lives,  of  the  races  that  inhabit  it,  or  of  their  past  history. 
The  family  traditions  of  place  and  country,  the  exploits  or 
renown  of  ancestors,  which  might  excite  a  worthy  pride  or 
stimulate  to  an  honorable  ambition,  never  fall  upon  his 
palsied  ear.  More  than  all,  his  infirmity  draws  a  thick  veil 
over  the  realities  that  lie  beyond  the  present  life,  and  hides 
from  his  view  the  immortality  that  awaits  him.  So  dark 
and  inert  is  his  mind,  that  the  great  problems  of  a  future 
life,  fail  to  awaken  his  curiosity  or  excite  his  attention. 
There  is  no  •authenticated  case  on  record,  of  a  congenital 
mute  who,  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  has  found  out  the 
being  of  a  God,  or  discovered  the  fact  of  his  own  immortality. 
It  is  the  universal  testimony  of  educated  mutes,  that  previ- 
ous to  instruction,  they  had  no  knowledge  of  these  great 
truths.  The  deaf  mute,  therefore,  though  he  may  be  living 
in  a  Christian  community,  and  the  object  of  tender  affection, 
yet,  from  the  ignorance  and  terrible  darkness  of  his  condition, 
appeals  most  touchingly  to  every  kind  feeling  of  our  nature. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  hu- 
man family  are  thus  afflicted. 

As  the  same  causes  that  now  produce  this  infirmity,  have 
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always  existed  among  men,  deaf  mutes  have  probably,  in  all 
ages,  constituted  a  portion  of  liuman  society.  Repeated  al- 
lusions made  to  them  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  ancient  his- 
tory, confirm  this  supposition.  Their  condition  lias  of  course 
been  modified  by  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  civilization  in 
which  they  have  lived,  yet  we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
their  lot  has  been  a  hard  one.  In  early  times,  and  in  unciv- 
ilized communities,  they  Avere  regarded  as  monsters.  They 
were  thought  to  be  under  the  special  curse  of  God,  and  their 
infirmity  was  looked  upon  as  the  direct  result  of  Satanic  in- 
fluence. Deaf-mute  children  were  often  put  to  death  as  soon 
as  their  infirmity  was  discovered.  The  familiar  couplet  of 
Lucretius  : 

"To  instruct  the  deaf,  no  art  could  ever  reach, 
No  care  improve  them,  and  no  wisdom  teach," 

seems  to  have  been  the  judgment  of  thinking  men,  upon  the 
hopelessness  of  their  condition.  As  late  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, Augustine  declared  that,  "  as  faith  cometh  by  hearing," 
it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  the  deaf  mute ;  he  could  nei- 
ther hear  the  word,  nor  learn  to  read  it.  The  code  of  Jus- 
tinian, which  seemed  to  embody  the  essential  principles  of 
right,  for  all  countries  and  for  all  times,  by  positive  and  dis- 
tinct enactment,  denied  the  congenital  mute  all  civil  rights, 
consigned  him  to  perpetual  legal  infancy,  and  considered 
him  as  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs,  or  of  transmit- 
ting his  property. 

During  the  golden  days  of  Grecian  and  Roman  refine- 
ment, the  art  of  expressing  ideas  by  pantomime  was  much 
cultivated,  and  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
It  is  related  that  a  contest  once  took  place  between  Cicero, 
the  eloquent  Roman  orator,  and  Roscius,  the  great  comedian, 
to  see  which  could  express  a  thought  most  forcibly,  the  one 
by  his  gestures,  or  the  other  by  his  words.  The  very  propo 
sal  of  such  a  trial,  indicates  the  attention  which  had  been  giv- 
en to  this  method  of  communicating  ideas.  The  sculptor, 
by  attitudes  and  expressions  of  the  countenance,  caused  the 
breathing  marble  to  speak  forth  the  feelings  of  the  soul.  The 
painter  pictured  upon  canvas  the  course  of  history,  and  de- 
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scribed  the  progress  of  nations,  and  the  exploits  of  individu- 
al men.  Ideographic  language  was  in  use,  particularly  among 
the  Chinese  and  the  Egyptians.  It  is  remarkable  that  it 
should  never  have  occurred  to  the  gifted  men  of  those  times, 
by  some  of  these  methods,  to  address  the  eyes  of  that  large 
class  among  them,  whose  ears  were  closed  to  the  entrance  of 
sound.  AVe  search,  however,  the  records  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  civilization  in  vain,  for  the  account  of  a  single  deaf 
mute  being  educated,  much  less  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  or  system  of  education  for  their  benefit.  Individual 
cases  may  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  these  long  dark 
centuries,  in  which  ingenuity  and  affection  discovered  meth- 
ods to  break  in  upon  his  isolation,  and  bring  him  forth  to  the 
light.  If  such  cases  existed,  they  were  single  spots  of  bright- 
ness in  a  field  of  wide-spread  and  impenetrable  darkness. 
The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  the  touch  of  the  Master,  brought 
instant  restoration  to  many  of  these  stricken  ones ;  and  it  is 
only  under  Christian  institutions  that  their  condition  has  ex- 
cited attention,  and  efficient  means  have  been  taken  for  their 
emancipation. 

To  Pedro  Ponce  cle  Leon,  a  Spanish  monk,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  usually  accorded  the  high  honor  of  being  the  first 
successful  instructor  of  deaf  mutes.  Ponce  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Yalladolid,  in  the  year  1520.  His  first  pupils  were 
two  brothers  and  a  sister  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  and 
afterward  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  considerable  number 
under  his  instruction.  According  to  his  own  account,  he 
taught  persons  who  were  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  <;  to 
speak,  to  read,  to  write,  to  keep  accounts,  to  repeat  prayers, 
to  serve  the  mass,  to  knowr  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  to  confess  themslves,  viva  voce."  To  some  he 
taught  Latin,  to  others  Latin,  Greek  and  Italian.  It  is  quite 
possible,  that  some  of  Ponce's  pupils  were  of  a  class  who  re- 
tained a  portion  of  their  hearing.  The  stories  of  these  times 
partake  largely  of  the  marvellous,  and  Ponce's  account  of 
his  work,  should  doubtless  be  taken  with  allowance,  yet  he 
was  probably  highly  successful  as  a  teacher.  Ponce  died  in 
the  Convent  of  Ona,  where  most  of  his  life  was  spent,  in  the 
year  15Si,  greatly  honored  for  his  benevolence  and  genius. 
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Some  thirty-six  years  after  the  death  of  Ponce,  John  Paul 
Bonet,  also  a  Spaniard,  published  an  extended  and  valuable 
treatise  on  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  The  work  of 
Bonet,  now  extremely  rare,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  formal  essay  published  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  produc- 
tion of  great  merit,  and  shows  its  author  to  have  been  a  man 
of  brilliant  genius.  The  manual  alphabet,  so  generally  in 
use  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  first  found  in  Bonet's  works, 
and  he  has  been  regarded  as  its  inventor.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  in  use  at  an  earlier  period.  Bonet  died 
in  1629. 

The  first  English  writer  on  this  subject,  was  a  physician 
by  the  name  of  John  Bulwer,  who,  in  1648,  published  a  book 
entitled  "  Philocophos,  or  the  Deafe  and  Dumbe  Man's 
Friend."  On  the  title-page  of  his  book,  he  claims  that  "  a 
man  borne  Deafe  and  Dumbe  may  be  taught  to  Heare  the 
sound  of  words  with  his  eie,  and  thence  learn  to  speak  with 
his  tongue."  Bulwer  was  also  the  first  distinctly  to  propose 
the  use  of  pantomimic  signs,  as  a  means  of  teaching  language. 

The  first  practical  teacher  of  deaf  mutes  in  England  was 
Dr.  John  Wallis,  an  eminent  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  at  Oxford.  Dr.  AVallis  was  distinguished  as 
an  able  writer  on  deaf-mute  education.  His  first  work, 
a  Grammatica  Linguae  Anglicanae,"  was  published  in  1653. 
His  writings  passed  through  several  editions,  and  are  held  in 
high  estimation  at  the  present  time.  One  of  his  pupils  was, 
in  May,  1662,  exhibited  before  the  King  and  nobility,  and 
the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

In  1680,  George  Dalgarno  published  his  "  Didascoloco- 
phos,  or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor,"  an  original  and 
learned  work  which  attracted  great  attention.  Prof.  Porter 
styles  it,  "  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  pro- 
ductions in  the  whole  history  of  the  art." 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  at  various 
intervals,  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  deaf  mute  attracted 
the  attention  of  thinking  men,  and  we  find  in  Italy,  in  Hol- 
land, in  France,  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  notices  of  indi- 
vidual mutes  who  received  education.    The  processes  by 
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which  this  was  effected,  however  similar  they  may  have  been, 
were  doubtless  independently  discovered  by  those  who  put 
them  in  practice.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  this 
relief  came  only  to  isolated  cases — generally  to  members  of 
noble  families,  who  were  able,  by  their  wealth  and  influence, 
to  secure  such  instruction,  and  richly  to  reward  it ;  while  the 
generations  of  deaf  mutes,  doubtless  to  be  found  then,  as  now, 
in  all  countries  and  communities,  were  left  to  grope  their 
way  in  darkness  and  solitude  through  the  world.  It  is  only 
about  a  hundred  years  since,  even  in  the  most  prominent 
countries  of  Christendom,  systematic  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  great  mass  of  this  sadly  afflicted  class  of  society. 

The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  the  brilliant  era 
in  the  history  of  deaf  mute  instruction.  About  this  time, 
De  TEpee  in  France,  Braid  wood  in  Scotland,  and  Heinicke  in 
Germany,  founded  Institutions,  which,  under  various  changes, 
remain  to  the  present  day.  But  more  than  this,  it  is  through 
the  labors  and  writings  of  these  noble  men,  that  the  care  and 
education  of  the  deaf  mute  has  been  recognized  and  accepted 
in  all  Christian  States,  as  the  indispensable  duty  of  humanity. 

Among  the  names  that  shine  out  on  the  page  of  history, 
as  the  distinguished  benefactors  of  the  class  we  are  consider- 
ing, that  of  the  venerable  Charles  Michael  De  l'Epee,  is  with- 
out question,  entitled  to  the  highest  place.  De  TEpee  was 
born  at  Versailles,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1712.  His 
father,  an  architect  in  the  service  of  Louis  XIV.,  impressed 
his  children  from  their  earliest  years  with  principles  of  be- 
nevolence and  piety.  Young  Charles  early  developed  a 
character  marked  with  purity,  simplicity,  and  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  do  good  to  his  fellow-men.  When  he  reached  the  age 
for  choosing  a  profession  for  life,  his  desires  turned  strongly 
to  the  service  of  the  church,  and  he  went  through  a  course  of 
study  to  fit  him  for  its  duties.  On  applying  for  ecclesias- 
tical orders,  however,  he  was  required  to  sign  a  formula 
of  doctrine  to  which  he  could  not  assent.  This  he  refused 
to  do.  He  then  turned,  reluctantly,  to  the  law.  and  after 
making  the  necessary  preparation,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  entered  upon  his  new  profession.  He  found  it  ex- 
ceedingly distasteful,  and  soon  became  disgusted  with  the 
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atmosphere  which  surrounded  him.  He  had  no  pleasure  in 
duties  which  brought  him  in  contact  with  so  much  chicanery, 
duplicity  and  crime,  and  longed  for  some  employment  more 
congenial,  and  which  might  more  fully  gratify  the  ardent 
wish  of  his  heart  to  be  useful.  While  his  way  seemed  thus 
hedged  in,  an  incident  occurred  that  opened  to  him  the  path 
of  usefulness  Providence  designed  him  to  occupy. 

Calling,  one  day,  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  he  noticed  two 
young  ladies  engaged  in  needlework,  and  on  addressing  them, 
received  no  reply.  Repeating  his  remark,  he  still  failed  to  se- 
cure from,  them  the  least  attention.  On  expressing  his  sur- 
prise at  this  seeming  rudeness  to  their  mother,  who  soon 
entered  the  room,  she  informed  him  that  her  daughters  were 
deaf  and  dumb ;  and  added,  with  tears,  that  their  teacher 
having  just  died,  they  were  now  left  without  any  instruction. 
The  sympathies  of  the  benevolent  Abbe  were  warmly  inter- 
ested. "  Believing,"  he  eays,  "that  these  two  unfortunates 
would  live  and  die  in  ignorance  of  religion  if  I  made  no  ef- 
fort  to  instruct  them,  my  heart  was  filled  with  compassion, 
and  I  promised,  if  they  were  committed  to  my  charge,  that 
I  would  do  all  for  them  I  was  able."  De  l'Epee  now  enter- 
ed with  enthusiasm  upon  his  life-work.  He  at  once  opened 
a  school  for  indigent  deaf  mutes,  maintaining  them  at  his  own 
expense.  He  at  first  refused  to  receive  the  children  of  the 
rich,  and  afterwards  consented  to  do  so  with  extreme  unwil- 
lingness. "  The  rich,"  he  said,  "  come  to  my  house  by  toler- 
ance. It  is  not  to  them  that  I  have  devoted  myself,  it  is  to 
the  poor  only ;  but  for  them  I  should  never  have  undertaken 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb." 

De  TEpee  was  a  man  of  gentle  spirit  and  of  disinterested 
kindness.  His  income  was  but  £400.  Reserving:  £100  for 
his  personal  expenses,  he  devoted  the  rem  aider  to  the  support 
of  his  indigent  pupils,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  own  child- 
ren, giving  all  his  strength  in  self-denying  labors  for  their 
improvement  and  happiness.  His  warm-hearted  kindness 
and  his  brilliant  success,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
world.  Crowned  heads,  and  the  highest  orders  of  the  nobil- 
ity, crowded  to  his  humble  establishment  to  witness  the  pro- 
gress of  his  pupils.    Several  incidents  are  related  which  show 
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the  simple  and  earnest  spirit  with  which  he  pursued  his  la- 
bor of  love  In  1780,  the  Ambassador  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  on  visiting  his  school,  offered  him  valuable  presents 
in  the  name  of  his  Sovereign.  The  Abbe,  declining  the  ben- 
efaction, replied  to  the  Ambassador  that  he  never  received 
money,  but  if  his  labors  seemed  to  the  Empress  worthy  of 
any  favor,  he  desired  her  to  send  some  poor  ignorant  child 
from  her  dominions,  to  whom  he  might  give  instruction. 

Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  also  visited  De  l'Epee,  and 
was  astonished  at  his  success.  Expressing  his  surprise  that 
so  excellent  a  man  should  be  in  such  straightened  circum- 
stances, he  offered  to  confer  upon  him  the  revenue  of  one  of 
his  estates.  Declining  the  generous  offer,  the  Abbe  repied  : 
"  I  am  now  an  old  man.  If  your  Majesty  desires  to  confer 
any  gift  upon  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  not  my  head,  already 
bent  toward  the  grave,  that  should  receive  it,  but  the  good 
work  itself.  It  is  worthy  of  a  great  prince  to  preserve  what- 
ever is  useful  to  mankind."  The  Emperor,  readily  interpre- 
ting his  wishes,  despatched  one  of  his  ecclesiastics,  the  Abbe 
Storch,  to  Paris,  who,  after  acquiring  the  art,  established  at 
Vienna  the  first  National  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  Austria. 

De  l'Epee  died  in  1789,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years, 
greatly  beloved  and  lamented.  He  was  buried,  with  distin- 
guished honors,  in  his  native  city,  where  a  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory.  *% 

In  1 7G0,  five  years  after  the  opening  of  the  school  at  Paris  by 
De  l'Epee,  Thomas  Braidwood  commenced  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Edinburgh.  He  at  first  began  with  one 
pupil,  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Leith.  The  number  after- 
wards increased,  and  he  attained  a  success  which  excited 
great  interest  among  the  distinguished  men  of  his  time. 
Braidwood  kept  his  methods  a  profound  secret,  endeavoring 
to  make  his  art  the  source  of  pecuniary  emolument.  A  lady 
is  said  to  have  paid  £1500  sterling,  for  the  education  of  her 
son  in  Braidwood's  school.  The  great  expense  of  this  school, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Asylum  at  Kent  Koad,  Lon- 
don, where  indigent  deaf  mutes  might  receive  a  free  educa- 
tion.   The  London  Asylum  was  opened  in  1792,  under  Dr.. 
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Thomas  Watson,  a  nephew  of  Braidwood.  In  1782,  Braid- 
wood's  school  was  removed  to  Hackney,  near  London,  where 
it  continued  till  his  death,  in  1806.  His  methods  of  teach- 
ing remained  a  secret  in  his  family  for  sixty  years.  His 
school  was  the  parent  of  those  since  established  i'i  the  Brit- 
ish Isles. 

Samuel  Heinicke  was  born  near  Weissenfels,  on  the  10th 
ot  April,  in  the  year  1729.  His  father,  a  simple  agriculturist, 
intended  his  son  for  the  same  employment.  Heinicke,  how- 
ever, feeling  a  decided  repugnance  for  so  quiet  a  life,  left  his 
home,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  He  remained  here  but  a 
few  years,  in  the  mean  time  devoting  his  leisure  moments  to 
literary  pursuits,  in  which  he  was  greatly  interested.  He 
entered  the  University  at  Jena  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  ap- 
plying himself  to  his  favorite  studies  with  great  zeal.  It  is 
a  singular  coincidence  that  the  same  year,  1755,  in  which 
De  l'Epee  opened  his  school  at  Paris,  Heinicke  became  en- 
gaged in  the  instruction  of  a  deaf-mute  boy  in  Dresden.  In 
April,  1772,  Heinicke,  with  nine  deaf  pupils,  opened  at  Leip- 
sic  the  first  Institution  for  deaf-mute  instruction  in  Germany, 
which  has  since  been  followed  by  a  large  number  of  flourish- 
ing schools.  He  continued  his  benevolent  labors  with  mark- 
ed success  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  30th  of  April, 
in  the  year  1790.  A  circular,  issued  a  few  years  since  to 
raise  funds  for  a  monument  to  his  memory,  thus  speaks  of 
him:  "  He  was  a  man  of  pure  character,  of  a  sensitive  and 
profoundly  religious  spirit,  gifted  with  the  rarest  qualities  of 
genius,  of  a  clear  intellect  and  noble  heart;  who,  full  of  the 
liveliest  sympathies  with  the  misfortunes  of  his  fellow  men, 
made  it  the  labor  of  a  life,  consecrated  to  God  and  humanity, 
to  comfort  the  forsaken,  to  dry  the  tears  of  those  who  wept, 
and  to  minister  to  all  who  were  in  distress.'7 

It  thus  appears  that  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction  had  become 
fairly  inaugurated  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the 
British  Isles.  It  had  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the  d^af 
mute  was  an  intelligent  being;  that  his  infirmity  brought 
upon  him,  not  mental  imbecility,  but  an  ignorance  which 
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could  be  in  good  part  removed.  The  obligation  was  also  ac. 
knowledged  by  governments  and  by  christian  men,  to  allevi- 
ate and  remove  the  disability  that  bore  so  heavily  upon  him. 

While  in  Europe,  deaf  mutes  had  thus  excited  general 
sympathy,  and  means  were  being  provided  for  their  instruc- 
tion, in  this  country  their  condition  had  scarcely  attracted 
attention.  A  single  exception  to  this  remark  requires  a  brief 
mention. 

In  the  year  1812,  in  the  family  of  Col.  William  Bowling, 
ot  Goochland  county,  Virginia,  were  three  deaf-mute  child- 
ren. The  reputation  of  the  school  at  Edinburgh  had  already 
reached  this  country,  and  a  brother  and  sister  of  Col.  Bowl- 
ing had  been  sent  there  for  education  in  1795.  John  Braid- 
wood,  grandson  of  Thomas,  was  induced  by  the  liberal  offers 
of  Col.  Bowling,  to  come  across  the  sea  to  undertake  the 
education  of  his  children  and  establish  a  permanent  school 
He  soon  fell  into  dissipated  habits  and  the  scheme  proved  a 
failure. 

The  first  Institution  for  deaf  mutes  on  this  continent,  as  is 
well-known,  was  opened  at  Hartford,  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1817.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  its  establishment,  are 
too  recent  and  familiar  to  require  recital  here.  The  desire 
of  a  prominent  physician  of  that  city,  to  secure  the  educa- 
tion of  a  daughter,  led  to  the  founding  of  a  school  which  was 
at  first  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  educate  all  the  deaf  mutes 
of  the  country.  A  little  inquiry,  however,  revealed  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  need,  and  other  schools  soon  followed.  The 
Institution  at  New  York  was  opened  in  1818;  that  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1822;  the  one  in  Kentucky  in  1823,  and  this  in 
Ohio  in  1829.  From  the  original  fountain,  a  noble  stream 
has  gone  forth,  bearing  the  blessings  of  education  to  all  the 
deaf  mutes  of  the  country.  The  duty  to  care  for  them  has 
been  wullingly  accepted,  and  there  is  now  scarcely  a  State  in 
our  widely  extended  domain  that  does  not  offer  to  them  the 
opportunity  of  instruction. 

In  the  rapid  view  we  have  taken  of  the  interest  which 
■deaf-mutes  have  excited  in  the  world,  I  have  refrained  from 
commenting  upon  the  peculiar  methods  that  have  been  a- 
dopted  to  gain  access  to  their  minds  and  secure  their  develop- 
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ment.    I  will  now  give  to  these  a  few  moment's  attention. 

We  have  seen  that  the  infirmity  of  the  deaf  mute  bears 
upon  him  in  two  directions.  It  cuts  him  off  from  inter- 
course with  his  fellows,  and  leaves  him  in  profound  igno- 
rance, by  closing  up  from  his  mind  the  avenues  of  knowledge. 
No  system  of  education  is  of  value  to  him  thatdoes  not  bring 
relief  in  these  two  particulars.  It  must  give  him  the  means 
of  easy  and  rapid  intercourse  with  others,  and  it  must  open 
his  mind  to  the  sources  of  information.  How  this  can  best 
be  done,  is  a  problem  which  has  been  long  and  carefully  stud- 
ied by  many  able  minds,  and  its  solution  attempted  by  two 
widely  different  methods. 

Nearly  all  the  early  efforts  to  educate  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
proceeded  on  one  theory,  viz:  that  speech  is  essential  to 
thought ;  that  the  mind  can  only  attach  ideas  to  vocal  sounds, 
and  that,  consequently,  all  ideas  must  neccessarily  be  com- 
municated through  this  medium.  This  theory  seems  to  reach 
back  to  the  first  communication  of  language  to  man  by  his 
Creator,  and  supposes  that  God  gave  man,  by  speech,  the 
means  of  acquiring  all  the  knowledge  he  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. 

The  earliest  and  most  distinguished  advocate  of  this  the- 
ory, was  John  Conrad  Amman  a  Swiss  physician,  who,  in 
1690,  published  an  able  work  in  support  of  his  views.  Am- 
man ascribed  to  spoken  language  a  mysterious  and  almost 
divine  power.  '*  In  the  human  voice,"  he  says,  "  may  be  said 
to  dwell  the  very  essence  of  life.  The  voice  is  a  distinct  em- 
anation of  that  immortal  spirit  which  God  breathed  into  the 
nostrils  of  man  when  he  created  him  a  living  soul.  Among 
the  immense  number  of  gifts  of  God  to  man,  it  is  speech,  in 
which  eminently  shines  forth  the  imprint  of  divinity.  In 
like  manner  as  the  Almighty  created  all  things  by  his  word, 
so  he  gave  to  man,  not  only  in  appropriate  language,  to  cel- 
ebrate worthily  his  author,  but  further,  to  produce  by  speech 
whatever  he  desires,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  his  ex- 
istence." 

Heinicke  drank  his  inspiration  from  the  work  of  Amman, 
and  embraced  essentially  his  theories.  To  his  mind,  also, 
"it  was  the  voice  which  showed  forth  the  glory  of  God's  gift 
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to  man.  It  was  speech  only  which  fully  comprehended,  con- 
tained and  expressed  the  movements  of  the  soul.  Every 
other  means  of  communication  was  dead."  Views  so  ex- 
travagant, would  naturally  soon  be  materially  modified  by 
thinking  men,  yet,  we  find  that,  even  to  the  present  day, 
while  no  one  will  confess  his  acceptance  of  such  absurd  no- 
tions, their  general  influence  is  widely  felt  in  the  efforts  made 
to  restore  this  lost  faculty  to  the  deaf  mute. 

With  regard  to  the  vital  point  in  this  theory,  that  ideas 
can  only  be  communicated  by  vocal  speech,  it  is  proper  to 
say  that  it  is  a  baseless  and  wholly  erroneous  assumption. 
Vocal  sounds,  so  far  from  being  the  only  basis  or  medium  of 
thought,  are  simply  the  conventional  and  arbitrary  repre- 
sentatives of  ideas.  They  convey  no  meaning  whatever  to 
the  mind,  in  the  first  instance,  but  must  be  explained  by  some 
other  means,  before  they  have  any  significance  or  power  of 
suggestion.  What  idea-do  you  obtain  from  the  sound  of  a 
word,  in  a  foreign  language,  which  you  do  not  understand? 
No  amount  of  repetition  will  make  it  intelligible  to  you.  The 
sound  you  recognize,  but  it  must  have  an  interpreter  before 
it  can  convey  ideas  to  your  mind.  To  the  deaf  mute,  the 
case  is  still  worse.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  by  the 
loss  of  hearing,  his  relation  to  vocal  language  is  entirely 
changed.  To  him  words  have  no  existence;  he  hears  them 
not.  No  vibrations  fall  upon  his  palsied  nerves,  and  no  art 
or  theory  can  change  this  essential  fact  of  his  experience. 
Vocal  language  is  abnormal  to  him.  Sounds  do  not  address 
the  eye,  which,  in  his  case,  must  perform  the  duty  of  the 
ear.  He  only  sees  the  rapid  motion  of  the  organs  which 
produce  the  sounds,  and  these,  difficult  as  they  are  to  distin- 
guish, must  be  interpreted  to  him  by  some  medium  of  which 
his  eye  takes  cognizance.  No  substitution  of  other  words 
or  sounds  will  avail,  for,  as  already  remarked,  these  have  no 
existence  to  him  as  sounds,  and  no  meaning  as  words.  What, 
therefore,  must  you  do  in  teaching  a  deaf  mute  to  speak  ? 
You  impose  upon  him  two  most  difficult  tasks.  He  must 
first  distinguish  by  the  movement  of  the  vocal  organs,  rapid 
and  scaicaly  perceptible  as  they  are,  the  words  that  are  spo- 
ken.   These  must  be  explained  to  him,  in  the  first  instance, 
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by  significant  signs.  When  he  comes  to  understand  the 
words  and  their  meaning,  he  must  learn  to  arrange  his  own 
organs  in  the  way  to  produce,  not  some  uncertain  sound,  hut 
precisely  those  demanded  by  the  combination  of  letters  that 
compose  the  word. 

Suppose  you  who  speak,  were  reduced  to  this  method  of 
communication  in  your  family  circle,  making  no  sounds  and 
using  only  the  Hps.  You  understand  the  meaning  of  lan- 
guage, and  know  what  to  say,  and  this,  with  the  deaf  mute, 
is  two-thirds  of  the  battle.  You  will  find,  however,  on  the 
experiment,  that  you  must  be  near  the  person  addressed,  who 
must  concentrate  upon  you  his  profound  and  painful  atten- 
tion, that  you  can  usually  speak  to  but  one  person  at  a  time, 
that  your  conversation  must  be  confined  to  familiar  subjects, 
or  those  which  lie  within  a  very  limited  range,  that  frequent 
repetition  will  be  inevitable,  and  that  you  must  enunciate 
your  words  with  careful  and  tedious  deliberation.  You  will 
be  specially  fortunate,  if  with  all  these  restrictions,  you  are 
able  to  make  out,  here  and  there  a  word  of  the  sentence  ad- 
dressed to  you,  from  which  you  may  guess  the  rest.  If,  in 
addition,  you  were  to  have  the  utterance  of  sounds  which 
have  no  ear  to  modulate  or  guide  them,  you  would  soon  be 
inclined  to  raise  the  inquiry  whether  there  might  not  be  some 
other  more  intelligible  and  agreeable  method  of  communi- 
cation. 

There  is  a  better  method,  a  language  that  appeals  direct- 
ly to  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  dea-  mute,  and  needs  no 
process  of  translation  to  make  it  understood.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  signs,  or  of  pantomime. 

The  language  of  pantomime  is  common  to  man  in  all  ages, 
and  in  all  states  of  civilization.  It  is  invariably  resorted  to> 
by  voyagers,  in  conversing  with  the  natives  of  newly  dis- 
covered countries,  and  is  universally  understood.  The  Rev. 
William  C.  Woodbridge,  an  eminent  scholar,  and  a  former 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  affirms  that  he  has  seen  this 
language  employed  in  intelligent  conversation  with  an 
Indian,  a  Chinese,  a  Sandwich  Islander,  and  with  deaf 
mutes  from  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  France,  Italy  and 
Switzerland.    A  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  visiting; 
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the  Asylum  in  Hartford,  gave  an  account  of  his  early  life, 
which  was  fully  comprehended  by  t  he  pupils.  Some  years 
since,  when  the  Amistad  Africans  were  in  Hartford,  waiting 
a  judicial  trial,  they  were  visited  by  Dr.  Gallaudet,  at  that 
time  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum.  He  found  himself  able 
to  converse  with  them  freely,  and  drew  from  them  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  country,  their  families  and  the  incidents  of 
their  early  life.  The  Indians  in  our  western  territories,  are 
•divided  into  many  distinct  tribes,  speaking  different  dialects, 
yet  they  easily  hold  converse  with  each  other,  by  a  common 
language  of  pantomime.  Many  of  these  signs  are  identical 
with  those  used  by  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  bright  mute  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  conversing  with  them  on  ordinary  subjects. 

The  definiteness  and  copiousness  of  the  language  of  signs 
will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  intelligence  of  those  who  use 
it.  All  language  is  a  creature  of  society,  rather  than  of  indi- 
vidual life,  and  is  expanded  and  refined  by  use  and  the  wants 
of  men.  The  language  of  signs,  as  employed  by  deaf  mutes 
in  an  Institution,  and  by  the  cultivated  men  who  make  it 
the  medium  of  their  instruction,  is  capable  of  indefinite  ex- 
pansion, and  of  expressing  all  ideas  that  can  be  expressed  by 
-articulate  sounds.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  grouping 
together  several  ideas,  and  representing  them  at  once  before 
the  mind,  as  a  painting,  which,  in  language  must  be  ex- 
pressed. In  simple  narratives,  and  in  depicting  the  e- 
tnotions,  signs  are  far  more  expressive  than  words,  and  they 
also  surpass  them  in  the  rapidity  of  communication  on 
common  subjects.  You  would  be  much  more  interested  in 
the  story  of  the  boy  stealing  the  old  man's  apples,  if  re- 
presented in  graphic  signs,  than  if  related  in  words.  A  de- 
scription of  Niagara,  the  tumultuous  rush  of  the  seething 
waters,  the  awful  plunge,  the  clouds  of  spray,  pictured  to  the 
•eye  in  expressive  pantomime,  is  far  more  impressive  than  if 
.given  in  written  or  spoken  words.  So  the  countenance 
beaming  with  love,  kindling  with  expectation,  glowing  with 
admiration,  scowling  with  hatred,  or  flashing  with  auger, 
describes  these  feelings  much  more  vividly  than  tho  simple 
words  used  to  represent  them  can  do.  Contrast,  too,  the 
clasp  of  affection  with  the  impassive  phrase  that  affirms  its 
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existence,  or  the  glare  of  defiance  with  the  strongest  ex- 
pression of  such  feelings  in  language  How  tame  would  be 
the  conversation  of  the  Frenchman  and  the  Italian  without 
the  accompanying  gesticulation  !  Compare  the  eloquent 
periods  of  the  advocate,  when  delivered  with  forcible  and 
appropriate  action,  wTith  the  same  words  pronounced  with  a 
frigid  countenance  and  an  immobile  person,  or  the  expressive  ( 
pantomime  of  the  tragedian,  with  the  same  language  either 
spoken  or  written,  without  this  accompaniment,  and  you  will 
recognize  something  of  the  power  of  significant  gesticu- 
lation in  the  common  intercourse  of  society.  By  means  of 
the  sign  language,  social  worship  is  conducted  in  all  our 
Institutions,  and  is  exceedingly  effective.  The  beautiful  narra- 
tives of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  truths  of  Divine  revelation,, 
can  thus  be  brought  clearly  to  the  comprehension  and  to  the 
interested  attention  of  the  deaf  mute.  The  events  of  history, 
the  facts  of  science,  the  theories  and  teachings  of  phi- 
losophy, can  be  as  clearly  presented  to  them  by  this  express- 
ive medium,  as  they  can  to  hearing  persons  by  oral  speech. 

The  learned  Jerome  Cardan,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Padua,  first  announced  this  principle,  upon  which  alone 
the  education  of  the  deaf  mute  can  be  succesfully  accom- 
plished. Cardan  thus  expresses  himself :  "Writing  is  associ- 
ated with  speech,  and  speech  with  thought ;  but  written 
characters  and  ideas  may  be  connected  together  without  the 
intervention  of  sounds,  as  in  hieroglyphics."  If  sounds  are 
not  essential  to  render  written  characters  intelligible,  no- 
more  are  they  to  explain  gestures  or  signs."  It  is  not  known, 
that  Cardan  put  his  principle,  so  important  and  so  distinctly- 
brought  out,  to  the  test  of  practical  experiment. 

The  Abbe  De  l'Epee,  when  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  received 
from  his  tutor  the  same  principle.  It  profoundly  impressed 
his  mind,  and  he  afterward  made  it  the  basis  of  his  system 
of  instruction.  The  Abbe  states  it  in  the  following  terms 
"  There  is  no  more  natural  and  necessary  connection  be- 
tween abstract  ideas,  and  articulate  sounds  wThich  strike  the 
ear,  than  there  is  between  the  same  ideas,  and  the  written 
characters  which  address  the  eye."  It  seems  surpassingly 
strange  that  so  simple  a  principle,  and  one  so  constantly 
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proved  by  observation  and  experience,  should  not  earlier 
have  been  put  to  practical  use,  and  stranger  still  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  denied.  It  was  sharply  disputed, 
however,  by  the  cotemporaries  of  De  l'Epee,  who,  were  the 
champions  of  articulation,  and  was  considered  by  them  a 
philosophical  heresy.  De  l'Epee  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
his  proposition  by  the  best  possible  evidence,  that  of  suc- 
cessful experiment. 

But  written  characters  require  an  interpreter  to  the  deaf 
mute  as  well  as  sounds ;  how  shall  they  be  made  intelligible 
to  him  ?  How  shall  he  know  the  meaning  of  written  lan- 
guage ?  The  Abbe  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
instrument  for  explaining  it,  was  the  natural  language  of  the 
deaf  mute  himself — that  of  pantomime — and  that  this,  cor- 
rected, enlarged  and  perfected  by  a  skillful  hand,  would  prove 
adequate  to  interpret  written  words,  and  to  express  every 
shade  of  thought.  The  development  and  application  of  this 
principle  by  De  l'Epee,  was  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life, 
and  for  this,  his  name  will  be  embalmed  in  grateful  remem- 
brance as  long  as,  among  the  generations  of  men,  there  shall 
be  found  one  whose  eye  must  perform  the  service  of  the  ear. 

The  experience  of  a  hundred  years  m  this  branch  of  edu- 
cation, has  happily  brought  all  practical  teachers  into  sub- 
stantial agreement,  with  respect  to  the  indispensable  value  of 
signs  in  developing  the  mind  of  the  deaf  mute,  in  explaining 
words,  and  in  communicating  facts.  Even  the  most  strenu- 
ous advocates  for  articulation  as  an  aid  to  the  mute  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  society,  give  their  emphatic  testimony  to  their 
worth  and  necessity  in  this  regard.  For  his  social  enjoy- 
ment they  are  equally  indispensable.  It  is  as  cruel  as  un- 
wise, to  deprive  a  mute  child,  in  a  family  or  in  a  school,  of 
the  pleasure  and  aid  of  his  own  beautiful  and  graphic  lan- 
guage, and  compel  him  to  express  his  ideas  and  wants  in  the, 
to  him,  unnatural,  distasteful  and  unmeaning  form  of  words, 
which  he  cannot  understand,  till  they  are  explained  to  him. 
The  fact,  on  the  one  hand,  which  the  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  articulation  must  admit,  that  the  highest  attainment 
of  articulate  speech,  when  it  is  made  the  medium  or  the  end  of 
education,  can  only  give  to  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
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of  deaf  mutes  a  slow,  tedious,  uncertain  means  of  commu- 
nication with  hearing  persons,  on  a  limited  range  of  themes, 
and  on  the  other,  that  signs  give  the  power  to  address  them 
when  assembled  in  companies,  of  conducting  social  worship, 
(which  is  entirely  impracticable  by  articulate  speech),  and  of 
educating  all  who  are  afflicted  with  deafness,  should,  aside 
from  other  considerations,  have  some  weight  in  deciding  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems  we  have  discussed. 

Theories  apart,  no  one  can  dispute  that  by  means  of  signs, 
thousands  of  deaf  mutes,  relieved  in  a  great  measure  from 
their  disability,  have  been  restored  to  their  friends  and  so- 
ciety, and  not  a  few  have  risen  to  eminence  as  men  of  genius 
and  culture.  It  is  also  worthy  of  special  remark,  that  not  a 
solitary  instance  has  appeared  in  history,  of  a  congenital 
mute,  educated  by  articulation,  who  has  risen  to  any  promi- 
nence. The  fact  has  also  some  significance,  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful articulators  of  whom  the  world  has  heard,  have  resort- 
ed to  other  methods  of  communication  in  intercourse  with 
their  familiar  friends.  Saboureaux  de  Fontenai,  the  favorite 
pupil  of  Pereira,  who  was  a  cotemporary  of  De  l'Epee,  was 
exhibited  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  for  his 
ability  to  articulate,  yet  he  was  in  the  habit  of  conversing 
with  his  friends  by  spelling  and  writing.  Lowe,  the  celebra- 
ted pupil  of  Dr.  Watson,  and  a  deaf-mute  barrister  of  Lon- 
don, informed  Dr.  Peet  that  his  usual  mode  of  communica- 
ting with  his  family  was  by  the  fingers,  and  with  strangers 
by  writing.  The  practical  value  of  articulation  as  a  means 
of  easy  communication  with  hearing  persons,  is  revealed  by 
such  facts  more  forcibly  than  theory  can  do  it,  and  it  would 
seem  to  prove  that  it  gives  but  a  slight  return  for  the  immense 
labor  it  costs  to  acquire  it. 

Although,  as  already  intimated,  the  introduction  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  into  this  country,  dates  something  more 
than  fifty  years  after  its  permanent  establishment  in  Europe, 
yet  the  work  has  been  here  most  intelligently  and  successful- 
ly pursued.  We  have  taken  hold  of  this  great  interest  with 
the  good  sense  and  practical  wisdom  which  is  characteristic 
of  our  people.    In  several  particulars,  I  think,  we  may  claim 
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for  our  Institutions  a  pre-eminence  over  those  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Among  these,  I  would  mention  the 
character  of  our  Boards  of  Trust,  the  class  of  men  employ- 
ed as  instructors,  the  compensation  paid  for  instruction,  the 
free  education  given  deaf  mutes  from  the  public  treasury, 
and  the  excellence  and  practical  character  of  the  education 
conferred.  The  Boards  of  Directors,  or  Trustees,  to  whom  the 
general  oversight  of  these  Institutions  is  committed,  are  not 
the  merely  nominal  patrons  of  the  schools  with  which  their 
names  are  connected,  as  is  the  case  in  most  foreign  countries. 
They  are  composed  of  gentlemen  who  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
the  charge  committed  to  them,  and  watch  carefully  their 
management  and  oversight.  Serving  usually  without  com- 
pensation, they  only  desire  to  secure  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration. In  no  other  country  is  so  high  a  grade  of 
teachers  employed  as  in  our  own.  With  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, our  Institutions  are  manned  by  hearing  men,  of  liberal 
education,  many  of  them  of  talents  that  would  adorn  any  pro- 
fession in  life.  How  intelligently  these  men  pursue  their 
work,  may  be  seen  from  the  essays  and  discussions  which 
appear  from  their  pens  in  the  different  publications  of  the 
day.  They  have  originated  and  sustained  the  most  able 
periodical  that  has  appeared  in  any  country  on  the  subjects 
of  their  profession, — I  refer  to  the  "American  Annals  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb."  Three  elaborate  treatises  or  manuals  of 
instruction,  have  been  prepared,  which  have  come  into  ex- 
tensive use  in  different  schools  at  home  and  abroad. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  class  of  men  employed, 
the  compensation  paid  for  instruction  is  higher  here  than  in 
any  other  country.  The  obligation  to  give  the  mute  a  good 
education  at  the  public  expense,  is  everywhere  conceded, 
and  the  required  funds,  in  place  of  being  collected  by  sub- 
scription, are  taken  directly  from  the  public  treasury.  Most 
of  our  Institutions  give  their  pupils  a  knowledge  of  a  trade 
or  mechanic  art,  at  the  same  time,  and  without  interfering 
with  their  intellectual  training;  and  finally,  in  no  other  coun- 
try is  the  culture  of  the  deaf  mute  carried  to  so  high  a  point 
as  here.  Among  a  number  of  brothers  and  sisters,  it  is  not 
very  rare  to  find  the  deaf  mute,  in  a  knowledge  of  facts,  in 
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general  intelligence,  in  ability  to  understand  and  to  use 
written  language,  and  especially  in  correct  spelling  and  dis- 
tinct writing,  the  best  educated  member  of  the  family. 
When  a  deaf-mute  of  fair  capacity  has  passed  through  the 
regular  course  of  one  of  our  prominent  Institutions,  he  goes 
out  into  the  world  a  different  being.  He  has  in  expressive 
signs  and  by  writing,  an  easy  means  of  communication 
with  his  fellows.  He  reads  books  and  newspapers,  and  is 
posted  on  the  common  information  of  the  day.  He  knows 
and  is  prepared  to  defend  his  rights;  he  is  well  instructed  in 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  comprehends  his 
relations  to  God  and  his  duties  to  his  fellow-men.  In  fine,  we 
challenge  the  Institutions  of  any  country  to  show  a  larger 
proportion  of  pupils  who,  on  leaving  their  walls,  are  more 
fully  prepared  to  take  their  places  in  society  as  useful  citi- 
zens, to  sustain  themselves  by  their  industry,  to  exercise  the 
elective  franchise,  to  share  the  burdens  and  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  well  organized  Christian  community,  than  are 
the  graduates  of  the  deaf-mute  Institutions  of  our  country. 

Into  this  good  work  which  has  occupied  our  attention,  the 
citizens  of  Ohio  were  among  the  first  to  enter,  and  they 
have  ever  cherished  it  with  deep  interest.  Among  the  organ- 
ized Institutions  of  the  country,  this  of  Ohio,  numbers  the 
fifth  in  the  order  of  time.    But  earlier  than  this,  her  citizens 
showed  their  interest  in  deaf-mutes.    A  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Freeman  Burt,  from  Cincinnati,  was  a  member  of  the 
school  at  Hartford  in  the  spring  of  1818,  one  year  after  it  was 
opened.    He  remained  there  three  years  and  a  half,  at  his 
own  expense.    Josiah  Price,  of  Stark  county,  during  the 
session  of  1819-20,  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  aid  in  send- 
ing his  son  to  Hartford,  and  a  bill  was  reported  in  his  favor. 
We  also  find  a  pupil  from  Ohio  in  the  school  at  Philadelphia 
in  1821.    As  early  as  the  spring  of  that  year,  (1821),  there 
was  a  movement  in  this  State  to  establish  an  Institution  for 
the  education  of  deaf-mutes.    It  originated  in  Cincinnati, 
where  a  number  of  gentlemen  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  for  this  purpose.    The  Eev.  James  Chute  was 
selected  as  Principal,  and  was  sent  to  Hartford  to  obtain  the 
instruction  which  would  quality  him  for  his  duties.  The 
Yol.  XIV.  8 
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letter  introducing  him  to  the  Principal  of  the  institution 
and  stating  the  object  of  his  mission,  was  signed  by  J.  L. 
Wilson,  0.  Spencer,  Thomas  Tucker,  William  Burke,  Samuel 
Johnson,  W.  Steele  and  David  Root.  Mr  Chute  was  cordial- 
ly received  by  the  officers  of  the  Asylum,  and  every  facility 
was  given  him  for  obtaining  the  preparation  he  desired. 
Mr.  Chute  returned  in  November,  and  in  the  following 
December,  the  Association  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  in- 
corporation and  for  pecuniary  aid.  The  name  proposed  was 
"  The  Western  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb."  The  application  was  unsuccessful  at  the  time,  on 
the  ground  that  such  an  institution,  designed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  State,  should  have  a  central  location. 

The  population  of  the  State  in  1820  was  581,434.  The  pro- 
portion of  one  deaf-mute  to  two  thousand  of  the  white  pop- 
ulation, which  is  usually  accepted  in  this  country,  would  give 
290  as  the  number  in  the  State  at  the  time.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  session  of  1822-3,  an  act  was  passed,  "  requiring 
the  listers  of  the  several  townships  in  each  county,  at  the 
time  of  taking  the  enumeration  of  the  white  persons,  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  of  all  ages,  and  to  re- 
turn said  liststo  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  said  county." 
The  duty  seems,  in  the  main,  to  have  been  carefully  per- 
formed, though  from  Hamilton  county,  the  most  populous 
in  the  State,  and  from  some  others,  no  returns  were  received. 
The  result  of  the  enumeration  was  428. 

The  act  incorporating  this  Institution  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  at  its  session  in  1826-7.  The  immediate  agent 
in  the  inception  and  successful  prosecution  of  this  noble 
enterprise,  was  the  Rev.  James  Hoge,  D.  D.,  of  Columbus, 
a  gentleman  whose  long  and  useful  life  was  spent  in  just 
such  works  of  benevolence,  and  whose  memory  is  embalmed 
in  the  respect  and  veneration  of  many  citizens  of  Ohio. 
Through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Hoge,  the  condition  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Gov.  Morrow, 
and  the  result  was  a  strong  recommendation,  in  his  message 
to  the  Legislature  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  to  establish 
an  institution.    The  subject  was  referred  to  a  select  Com- 
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mittee  of  three.  An  elaborate  memorial,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Hoge,  and  signed  by  a  large  number  of  prominent  citizens, 
was  presented  to  this  Committee,  describing  the  destitute 
condition  of  these  children,  the  efforts  made  in  foreign 
countries,  and  recently  in  our  own,  for  their  relief,  and  the 
entire  success  that  might  be  attained  in  their  education. 
A  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  the  desired  school  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee,  and  passed  both  Houses  without 
serious  opposition. 

Before  any  organization  was  effected  under  this  act  of  in- 
corporation, a  movement  in  another  part  of  the  State  de- 
serves mention.  It  was  the  opening  of  a  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  town  of  Tallmadge,  in  Summit  county.  The 
object  seems  to  have  been  rather  to  supply  an  immediate 
want,  than  to  establish  a  permanent  institution.  In  the 
family  of  Mr.  Justus  Bradley,  of  this  town,  were  three 
deaf-mute  daughters.  The  sympathy  of  the  citizens  being 
excited  in  their  behalf,  it  was  found  that  there  were  in  the 
neighboring  townships  a  number  of  other  children  sharing 
the  same  affliction,  and  it  was  determined  to  establish  a 
school  for  their  instruction.  A  Board  of  Trustees  was  or- 
ganized, consisting  of  Rev.  John  Keys,  Elizur  Wright, 
Garry  Treat,  A.  C.  Wright,  Philo  Wright  and  Alpha  Wright. 
The  school  was  opened  in  May,  1827,  under  the  instruction 
of  Mr.  Colonel  Smith,  a  deaf-mute,  who  had  been  six  years 
in  the  Hartford  school.  It  was  continued  two  years,  and 
contained,  in  all,  eleven  pupils,  most  of  whom  were  after- 
ward members  ot  the  school  at  Columbus.  It  was  sustained 
by  private  charity,  with  the  exception  of  $100  given  to  it 
by  the  Legislature,  in  1828,  toward  paying  the  salary  of  the 
teacher.  The  bill  which  granted  this  sum,  also  allowed 
$100  for  the  next  year,  provided  the  school  at  Columbus  did 
not  previously  go  into  operation.  This  last  sum  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  treasury. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Institution,  under  the 
act  of  incorporation,  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen: 
Rev.  James  Hoge,  D.  D.,  and  Gustavus  Swan,  of  Franklin 
county ;  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Fairfield  county ;  Rev.  William 
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Graham,  of  Eoss  county;  Kev.  William  Burton,  of  Pickway 
county;  John  James,  of  Champaign  county;  Thomas  D. 
Webb,  of  Trumbull  county,  and  Samuel  Clark,  of  Clarke 
county.  The  Governor  of  the  State  was  ex-officio  President 
of  the  Board,  and  Dr.  Hoge  was  chosen  Secretary.  Dr. 
Hoge  continued  his  efficient  services  in  this  capacity  for 
twenty  years,  when  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Eev.  Henry  L.  Hitchcock.  The  Board  organized  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1827,  and  their  first  report  to  the  Legislature,  was 
made  in  the  following  December.  By  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  in  1829,  the  Institution  was  located  in  the  city  of 
Columbus. 

The  gentleman  selected  as  Principal  of  the  new  school  was 
Mr.  Horatio  N.  Hubbell,  who  went  to  Hartford  in  March, 
1828,  to  qualify  himself  for  his  position,  and  remained  there 
prosecuting  his  studies  about  a  year  and  a  half.  The  school 
was  opened  October  16th,  1829,  in  a  small  building  standing 
on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  High  streets.  This  building  has 
long  since  passed  away.  A  circular  stating  the  object  of  the 
school,  had  been  issued  some  months  before,  and  inserted  in 
the  principal  papers  of  the  State.  Yet,  on  opening,  but  three 
pupils  presented  themselves,  and  these  were  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  One  of  these  proved  to  be  idiotic ;  another 
was  a  boy  of  weak  intellect,  and  not  long  after  became 
hopelessly  insane.  Before  the  close  of  the  term,  however, 
the  number  increased  to  ten,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year  to  twenty-two.  The  enterprise  and  its  management 
soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  steadily  increased,  till  in  succeeding  years  the 
number  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  arrangements  for  their 
accommodation.  Mr.  Hubbell  remained  in  charge  of  the 
Institution  for  twenty-four  years,  performing  his  duties  with 
great  fidelity.  He  was  a  man  of  energy,  and  of  pure,  large- 
hearted  benevolence.  His  faithful  labors  in  this  cause,  enti- 
tle him  to  the  honor  and  gratitude  of  the  friends  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  State. 

In  February,  1829,  the  present  beautiful  and  commodious 
site  was  secured.    It  consisted  of  three  out-lots,  containing 
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three  and  a  third  acres  each,  and  purchased  for  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  dollars.  The  selection  was  an  admirable  one. 
The  grounds  embrace  an  area  of  ten  acres  ;  the  soil  is  of  the 
finest  quality,  the  water  abundant  and  excellent,  the  situa- 
tion easy  of  access,  and  almost  without  a  parallel  for  health- 
fulness. 

The  first  building  erected  for  the  use  of  the  school  was  com- 
menced in  1832,  and  occupied  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term 
in  1834.  It  was  fifty  by  eighty,  and  three  stories  high,  and 
was  designed  to  provide  school,  lodging,  dining  and  sitting 
rooms  for  from  sixty  to  eighty  pupils,  and  was  supposed  to 
furnish  ample  accommodations  for  the  wants  of  the  State  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  The  increase  of  pupils,  however,  soon 
showed  the  mistake,  and  in  1S45  a  wing  was  added  to  the 
original  building.  The  rapidly  growing  population  of  the 
State,  soon  rendered  this  provision  entirely  inadequate  ;  and 
the  foundations  of  this  stately  structure  were  laid  in  1864, 
and  it  was  occupied  by  the  school  in  September  of  the  last 
year. 

The  trustees  of  the  Institution  had  early  indulged  the  hope 
of  obtaining  from  Congress  a  township  of  land  for  its  endow- 
ment. This  was  referred  to  in  their  first  report  as  a  possible 
source  of  income,  and  was  also  mentioned  by  Gov.  Morrow 
in  his  message,  recommending  the  enterprise.  Gov.  McArth- 
ur,  in  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1830-31, 
advised  that  a  memorial  be  addressed  to  Congress  on  this 
subject.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  a  resolution  pas- 
sed the  Legislature  requesting  the  members  of  Congress  from 
the  State  to  use  their  influence  to  forward  the  measure.  A 
bill  granting  a  township,  passed  one  House  of  Congress  with- 
out opposition,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  to  meet  with 
equal  favor  in  the  other.  The  bill,  however,  was  not  reach- 
ed in  the  order  of  business  before  the  body  adjourned.  The 
expectation  of  the  success  of  this  application,  although  doom- 
ed to  be  thus  disappointed,  had  not  been  indulged  without 
reason.  The  applications  of  the  Hartford  and  Kentucky 
Asylums  for  similar  grants  had  both  been  successful.  There 
could,  therefore,  be  no  argument  raised  against  it  from  pre- 
cedent, and  certainly  none  from  objection  to  the  object  itself. 
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The  amount  of  lands  owned  by  the  General  Government 
located  in  this  State  was  very  large,  and  from  them  it  receiv- 
ed but  small  returns.  It  was  proposed  that  the  lands  dona- 
ted, should  either  be  located  in  sections  or  in  one  entire  tract, 
as  might  be  deemed  expedient,  A  benefaction  of  this  kind, 
while  it  would  have  been  the  smallest  possible  tax  upon  the- 
public  treasury,  would,  if  prudently  managed,  have  been  the 
means  of  untold  good  to  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  State. 

The  first  appropriation  of  money  to  the  Institution  by  the- 
Legislature,  was  during  the  session  of  1827-8.  The  amount 
was  $376,00,  being  at  that  time  the  unexpended  balance  of 
the  Literary  Fund.  In  1834,  $2,239,00  were  also  granted 
from  the  same  fund  to  complete  the  buildings.  An  act  was 
passed  during  the  session  of  1830-1,  appropriating  for  the 
support  of  the  school,  one-fourth  of  the  money  accruing  from 
the  auction  sales,  taxes,  &c,  of  Hamilton  county.  The 
amount  at  first  realized  from  this  source,  was  something  over 
$2,000,  annually.  It  became  less  in  succeeding  years,  and 
was  finally  turned  into  another  channel.  The  deficiency  was 
supplied  by  direct  appropriations. 

In  disposing  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Government, 
which  were  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  it  was 
stipulated  that  one  section  in  each  township  should  be  sacred- 
ly devoted  to  the  purposes  of  education.  The  amount  of 
"  irreducible  trust  funds"  obtained  from  this  source  held  by 
the  State,  is  $3,412,403.16,  the  income  of  which,  applied  by 
the  State  to  the  support  of  common  schools  during  the  year 
1868,  was  $202,662.89,  and  any  sum  beyond  this  which  wa* 
needed,  was  supplied  by  direct  taxation.  Inasmuch  as  the 
deaf-mute,  having  an  equal  claim  with  the  hearing  child 
(and,  indeed,  a  stronger  one  on  the  ground  of  his  more  pres- 
sing necessity),  yet  on  account  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
his  infirmity,  receives  nothing  from  this  source,  it  seems  prop- 
er that  his  education  should  be  provided  for  directly  from 
the  public  treasury.  It  is  fortunate  for  him  that  this  aid  is 
freely  and  cheerfully  granted.  Whatever  is  needed  for  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Institution,  has,  for  many  years,  been 
promptly  furnished  by  appropriations  of  the  Legislature. 
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In  one  honorable  particular,  Ohio  holds  the  front  rank 
among  her  sister  States  in  the  work  of  deaf-mute  education. 
It  was  at  first  the  policy  in  most  of  the  States,  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  in  some  it  still  prevails,  to  afford  aid  only  to 
those  deaf-mutes  whose  friends  were  unable  to  sustain  them 
at  school.  While  the  hearing  child  was  provided  freely 
with  all  educational  facilities,  the  mute  child  could  receive 
aid  only  on  his  friends  presenting  a  certificate  of  poverty. 
The  State  of  Ohio  was  the  first  to  abolish  this  unjust  and 
invidious  distinction,  and  place  the  deaf-mute  and  the  hear- 
ing child  on  the  same  platform  in  this  regard.  To  her  cer- 
tainly belongs  the  honor  of  first  providing  for  all  her  deaf- 
mutes  adequate  instruction,  as  a  matter  of  acknowledged 
duty.  The  nobleness  of  this  act  is  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  the  duty  was  assumed,  the  State  had 
been  in  existence  only  twenty-five  years  ;  that  three-quarters 
of  its  surface  was  covered  with  the  primitive  forest :  that  its 
great  thoroughfares  of  commerce  were  not  constructed,  nor 
its  system  of  common  schools  in  operation  :  that  while  the 
taxes  of  the  States  were  burdensome,  its  revenues  were 
comparatively  small. 

The  history  of  this  Institution  from  the  first,  has  been  one 
of  constant  prosperity  and  usefulness.  Its  course  has  been 
steadily  onward,  increasing  in  its  number  of  pupils,  its  fac- 
ilities for  instruction  in  the  favor  of  the  Legislature,  and  in 
the  kind  regard  of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  Legislature 
has  ever  exercised  over  it  a  minute  and  careful  supervision. 

In  erecting  this  spacious  building  for  her  deaf-mutes, 
Ohio  has  shown  both  a  generous  liberality  and  a  wise  fore- 
cast. The  peculiar  infirmity  of  deaf-mutes  prevents  their  be- 
ing gathered  into  small  schools,  except  at  a  greatly  increased 
expense  for  instruction.  The  advantage  of  bringing  the  deaf- 
mutes  of  a  State  into  one  school  for  instruction,  is  threefold  ; 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  for  the  great  aid  given  to  the  pupil 
in  developing  his  natural  language  of  signs,  and  for  the  ben- 
efit the  instructors  derive  from  mutual  counsel  on  methods  of 
teaching,  and  from  the  natural  stimulus  and  suggestive 
power  of  associated  effort  in  a  new  and  difficult  employment. 
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For  processes  so  new  and  peculiar,  men  must  receive  long 
and  careful  training.  The  ample  accomodations  yon  have 
here  made  for  this  purpose,  are  not  too  extended,  and  ere 
long  you  will  find  them  only  commensurate  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  your  State.  Estimating  the  present  number  of 
deaf-mutes  in  Ohio  at  1,500,  which  is,  without  doubt,  consid- 
erably less  than  the  real  number,  at  least  one-fifth  of  these, 
or  three  hundred,  are  of  proper  age  for  instruction,  and 
should  to-day  be  gathered  within  the  walls  of  your  Institution. 

The  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  in  its  history,  its 
true  methods,  and  its  results,  presents  a  most  interesting 
theme  for  the  investigation  of  the  scholar  and  the  lover  of 
his  kind.  I  am  aware  that  I  have  scarcely  touched  upon 
this  widely  extended  and  most  interesting  field.  Yet  I  have 
already  wearied  your  patience,  and  must  close. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  but  remark,  that  the  noblest  exponents 
of  the  true  glory  and  advancement  of  your  State,  are  not 
the  elegant  dwellings  of  your  citizens,  nor  your  works  of 
art,  however  costly  and  beautiful :  not  the  iron  bands  that 
join  your  cities,  nor  the  electric  wires  that  bring  into  instant 
converse  the  most  distant  portions  of  your  domain  ;  not  your 
fields  of  waving  grain,  nor  your  mines  of  mineral  wealth ; 
not  indeed  your  colleges  and  schools  for  the  culture  of  your 
people ;  they  are  the  noble  Institutions  scattered  over  her 
broad  surface  for  the  relief  of  the  children  of  misfortune  and 
sorrow — Institutions  which  bring  restoration  to  the  shattered 
intellect,  and  the  blessings  of  light  and  education  to  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  imbecile.  Such  Institutions  are  the 
product  and  outgrowth  only  of  a  Christian  civilization — a 
civilization  that  regards  the  individual  man  as  the  central 
point  of  interest,  and  measures  the  value  of  every  art  and 
movement  in  society,  by  the  degree  in  which  it  relieves, 
protects,  elevates  and  ennobles  him. 

In  a  Christian  State,  all  the  children  of  suffering  will 
receive  appropriate  attention.  In  the  disbursement  of  kindly 
charities,  however,  to  the  various  classes  that  call  for  aid, 
there  may  be  the  reflection,  that  many  have  been  reduced  to 
their  condition  of  need  by  improvidence,  and  in  their  des- 
titution, are  reaping  the  consecpences  of  their  own  vicious 
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indulgences.  There  is  certainly  a  higher  satisfacti  re- 
lieving a  class  whom  the  mysterious  will  of  Provid  has 
visited  with  a  deprivation  which  they  had  no  a:  in 
bringing  upon  themselves,  and  from  whose  weight  t.  avei 
no  power  to  escape. 

This  stately  edifice,  is  the  response  of  Ohio  to  the  i  lent 
appeal  of  thousands  of  her  silent  children  for  li  and 
knowledge,  and  it  is  a  fair,  and  by  no  means  a  sol  ex- 
ponent of  the  magnificent  liberality  with  which  shr  j  ;dea 
for  the  children  of  affliction,  of  whatever  class,  who  are 
thrown  helpless  upon  her  care.  Great  expenditure  t  veil 
the  glare  of  individual  or  sectional  pride,  may  well  be  i  rm- 
ed  lavish  and  unwise.  But  where  a  large  expense  is  i  i cur- 
red  to  secure  benevolent  ends — where  skill  and  sciei  c<  om- 
bine  to  furnish  the  best  appliances  for  a  difficult  but  lofty 
achievement  of  humanity — the  greatest  expenditure,  and  the 
largest  outlay,  is  only  a  testimony  to  the  high  character  of 
the  work  for  which  the  provision  is  made.  The  object  for 
which  this  building  is  erected  is  worthy  of  such  a  testimony. 
This  noble  pile,  with  its  solid  foundations,  its  lofty  turrets, 
its  spacious  halls,  will  stand  for  many  generations,  the  speak- 
ing representative  of  the  munificence  of  a  great  and  wealthy 
State,  and  challenge  the  admiration  of  men  of  comino;  time, 
for  the  generous  spirit  and  enlightened  philanthropy  that  de- 
vised and  executed  so  honorable  and  so  splendid  a  monument 
of  its  beneficence. 


THE  IXSTITUTIOXS  SIXCE  1861. —  Continued. 


THE  IOWA  INSTITUTION. 

This  Institution  has  made  considerable  progress  during  the 
seven  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  suspension  of  the  An- 
nals in  1861. 

At  that  date  one  hundred  and  three  pupils  in  all  had  been 
admitted,  anJRiad  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  Institution 
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for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  The  whole  number  of  admis- 
sions to  the  present  time  (November,  1868)  is  two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine.  The  annual  enrollment  of  attendance  has 
risen  from  fifty-one  in  1860-61  to  eighty-nine  the  current  year. 

The  number  of  regular  teachers  in  1861,  seems  to  have 
been  but  three,  including  the  Principal.  Two  were  added 
in  1862,  and  one  dropped  in  1863.  In  January  1865,  the 
number  of  classes  was  raised  to  five,  and  a  new  teacher  was 
appointed.  In  the  fall  of  1866,  the  Principal  was  released 
from  the  charge  of  a  class,  and  the  Institution  was  for  the 
first  time  put  on  a  level  with  other  institutions  in  this  respect. 

In  September  1863,  Mr.  Ijams,  the  first  Principal  resigned 
his  position,  and  the  present  Superintendent  was  appointed. 
The  Matron  and  two  of  the  Assistant  Teachers  left  about  the 
same  time.  Two  other  teachers  resigned  in  1866  ;  so  that 
Mr.  Edwin  Southwick,  our  oldest  deaf-mute  teacher,  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  only  one  now  with  us  that  has  held  a 
place  in  both  administrations. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  certain  State  Officers 
and  the  Principal  ex-officio,  and  four  gentlemen  resident  in 
Iowa  City.  Of  this  latter  class  there  have  been  ten  incum- 
bents in  the  past  seven  years  ;  and  of  the  present  board  only 
one  was  a  member  in  1861. 

For  so  small  an  institution  the  changes,  it  will  be  seen, 
have  been  quite  numerous  ;  but  we  hope  that  they  have  not 
been  for  the  worse. 

The  health  of  the  Institution  has  been  remarkably  good, 
considering  the  inconveniences  and  defects  of  the  buildings  oo 
cupied.  Only  one  serious  irruption  of  disease  has  occurred, 
that  of  the  measles  in  March  1S65.  Still  we  have  to  record 
five  deaths  of  pupils  in  the  time  embraced  in  this  report,  three 
by  sickness,  and  two  by  drowning. 

The  school  suffered  much  during  the  war,  from  irregular- 
ity of  attendance.  Many,  of  the  older  boys  were  kept  at 
home  for  the  sake  of  their  labor,  or  were  allowed  to  attend 
only  a  part  of  the  year.  In  this  respect,  however,  there  has 
been  a  gradual  improvement. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers 
were  reduced  far  below  the  average  paid  in  other  institutions. 
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Recent  legislation  has  remedied  this  defect  in  part,  though 
the  salaries  are  still  too  low. 

The  mode  of  pecuniary  support  was  changed  in  1862,  from 
the  appropriation  of  a  gross  amount  previously  determined 
to  &per  capita  appropriation  for  current  expenses.  The  pres- 
ent rate  is  $30  per  quarter  for  each  pupil,  and  $5,000  per 
annum  for  salaries,  furniture,  books  and  school-apparatus. 
Clothing  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  friends  of  the  pupils,  but 
when  they  are  manifestly  too  poor,  this  is  made  a  charge 
against  their  respective  counties,  and  the  bill  is  collected  by 
the  State. 

The  last  Legislature  generously  appropriated  $2,000  for 
the  repair  of  our  present  rented  buildings,  deeming  the  meas- 
ure essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  household,  and  the  expense 
too  great  to  be  borne  entirely  by  the  owners  of  the  property. 
Effective  measures  have  also  been  taken  to  provide  the  Insti- 
tution with  a  permanent  home.  After  several  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  transfer  the  school  to  Des  Moines,  the  Legislature 
of  1866,  made  a  permanent  location  at  Council  Bluffs.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  procure  a  site  and  plans,  and  to- 
secure  contracts,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  next  General 
Assembly.  At  the  head  of  this  commission  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Officer,  the  first  Principal  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  who 
gave  freely  of  time  and  money  to  secure  its  objects.  The 
report  of  the  Commission,  submitted  last  winter,  offers  a  tract 
of  eighty  acres  (since  increased  to  ninety),  and  the  plan  pro- 
posed calls  for  the  erection  of  a  main  building  of  four  stories 
with  lateral  and  transverse  wings  three  stories  high.  The 
general  plan  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Illinois  Insti- 
tution at  Jacksonville,  with  a  frontage  of  over  four  hundred 
feet.    The  contract  price  was  $300,000. 

The  Legislature  accepted  the  site,  and  adopted  the  plan  ; 
and  ordered  the  erection  of  the  main  building  and  one  lat- 
eral wing,  to  be  finished  by  October  1st,  1870  :  appropriating 
$125,000  to  complete  so  much  of  the  building. 

It  was  for  some  time  in  doubt  whether  a  contractor  could 
be  found  to  take  the  work  at  the  price  named  ;  but  the  right 
man  at  last  appeared,  and  the  contract  was  signed  about  the 
first  of  September.  Such  parts  of  the  work  as  can  properly 
be  done  in  cold  weather  are  already  (1868)  under  way  ;  and  it 
is  now  hoped  and  expected  that  it  will  be  pushed  promptly  for- 
ward to  its  completion  by  the  stipulated  time.         B.  T. 
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THE  GEORGIA  INSTITUTION. 

In  1861,  this  Institution  contained  about  thirty  or  forty 
pupils,  and  was  presided  over  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Cooke.  There 
were  two  assistant  teachers,  one  of  whom  entered  the  Con- 
federate Army  in  June,  and  the  other  somewhat  later  in  the 
year.  Their  places  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  two 
lady  teachers,  one  of  whom  had  formerly  been  a  teacher  in 
this  Institution. 

The  annual  appropriation  at  this  time  was  eight  thousand 
dollars,  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditures. 
Early  in  1862,  it  became  evident  that  without  an  increased 
appropriation,  the  exercises  of  the  school  must  necessarily 
rstop,  as  supplies  of  all  kinds  began  to  be  scarce  and  high. 
Failing  to  secure  the  requisite  increase,  the  Trustees  called  a 
meeting  in  May,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  suspend  inde- 
finitely. 

All  the  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  two  orphan  girls, 
were  sent  to  their  homes,  the  Principal  removed  to  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  the  Steward  and  family  returned  to  their 
home  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  The  Executive  Committee  then 
selected  a  family  and  placed  it  in  the  Institution,  the  primary 
object  of  which,  was,  the  protection  of  the  building,  and  a 
secondary  object,  the  providing  a  home  for  the  orphan  girls 
mentioned  above. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  year,  a  portion  of  the  bedding, 
table-ware,  &c,  was  sold  to  the  Confederate  authorities  for 
hospital  purposes,  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  support 
of  the  two  girls. 

Nothing  worthy  of  note  occurred  until  1861.  Some  time 
during  this  year,  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  main  build- 
ing were  taken  by  a  cavalry  command,  stationed  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  used  as  a  hospital.  While  occupied  as  such,  a  United 
States  soldier,  of  the  corps  stationed  at  Rome,  was  wounded 
and  captured,  and  became  an  inmate  of  the  hospital.  He 
was  waited  upon  by  the  lady  committees,  and  received  the 
same  attention  as  the  Confederates.  At  first,  he  was  shy  of 
partaking  of  the  delicacies  offered,  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
the  food  was  poisoned.  Having  sufficiently  recovered  he  was 
exchanged.  This  was  the  only  tJnited  States  soldier  that  ever 
occupied  any  portion  of  the  building. 

In  the  Fall,  Gen.  Hood's  army  passed  through  en  route 
for  Tennesssee,  and  a  few  days  afterward,  Gen.  Sherman's, 
'.but  neither  party  did  any  injury  to  the  building.  From  the 
time  of  the  occupancy  of  Rome  by  the  United  States  army,  to 
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the  beginning  of  Sherman's 
was  alternately  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals  and  Confeder- 
ates, and  after  this  time,  in  the  hands  of  Confederate  scouts. 
At  different  times  bedding,  bedsteads,  stoves,  chairs,  &c, 
were  abstracted,  so  that  when  the  surrender  took  place,  the  In- 
stitute was  found  destitute  of  all  furniture,  except  the  large 
slates  in  the  school-rooms  and  chapel,  and  a  few  desks  more  or 
less  broken.  The  fences  were  all  destroyed,  but  the  buildings 
were  in  pretty  good  condition  considering  the  turbulent  times. 

The  Legislature  of  1866,  the  first  that  met,  made  provis- 
ion for  reopening  the  school,  by  appropriating  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  for  its  support,  and  twenty-five  hundred  for  re- 
pairs. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  new  Board  of  Trustees,  some  of  whom 
had  been  members  before  the  war,  the  writer  was  chosen 
Principal  protem,  and  J.  S.  Davis  an  assistant,  both  old 
officers,  and  it  was  decided  to  resume  operations,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1867. 

The  doors  were  opened,  and  the  exercises  begun,  at  the 
appointed  time,  with  eight  pupils  in  attendance.  The  num- 
ber increasing,  another  assistant,  Mr.  James  Fisher,  a  mute 
educated  at  Hartford,  and  seven  years  a  teacher  in  the  Tenne- 
essee  Institution  was  employed. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  June  1867,  the 
writer  was  chosen  Principal,  with  the  same  assistants. 

About  the  close  of  186.7,  as  there  had  been  no  Legislature, 
and  consequently  no  provision  for  a  further  support  of  the 
school,  we  began  to  think  we  would  be  compelled  to  suspend, 
but  upon  application  to  Provisional  Governor  Buger,  ar- 
rangements were  made  by  which  we  were  allowed  to  draw 
the  usual  amount  appropriated  but  it  was  insufficient  to 
meet  the  outlay.  Upon  this  fact  being  made  made  known 
to  the  Legislature  which  met  in  July  of  the  present  year  a 
sum  to  meet  the  deficiency,  and  twelve  thousand  as  a  support 
fund  was  voted  us,  but  it  required  hard  work  to  get  the  in- 
crease. 

We  have  admitted  this  term  fifty  three  pupils,  and  the 
number  now  here  is  fifty  one,  more  than  were  ever  present 
at  any  one  time,  since  the  establishment  of  the  school. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  past  two  years  has  been 
very  good,  indeed,  we  have  had  not  one  serious  case  of  sickness. 

We  consider  the  Institution  in  a  pretty  flourishing  con- 
dition, noth withstanding  our  Board  of  Trustees,  are  behind 
almost  all  those  of  other  Institutions  in  their  ideas  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  managing  a  school  of  this  kind. 

w.  o.  a 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  IX  PITTSBURG. 

Some  years  ago  Mr  Joel  and  other  Christian  gentlemen  es- 
tablished a  mission  Sabbath  School,  which  has  been  in  progress 
since  that  time  in  the  public  school  building  in  the  Old  Sixth 
ward.  There  is  now  an  average  attendance  at  the  school  every 
Sabbath  of  over  eighty.  One  Sunday,  about  three  months 
aince,  a  little  fellow,  between  five  and  six  years  old,  brought  in- 
to the  school  a  colored  boy  of  about  his  own  age.  Taking  him 
up  to  Mr.  Kerr,  he  said,  "Mr.  Kerr,  here's  a  little  boy  that  can't 
hear  and  can't  speak."  Mr.  Kerr  told  him  that  the  boy  should 
£0  to  a  colored  school  near  by.  "But,"  said  the  little  scholar 
earnestly,  "his  ears  are  plugged  up,  and  his  tongue  is  tied." 
Mr.  Kerr,  finding  that  the  little  colored  boy  was  deaf  and  dumb, 
welcomed  him  among  the  other  children,  and  at  once  took  an 
interest  in  him.  Learning  of  a  mute  who  had  been  at  one  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  he  prevailed  on  him  to  come  to 
the  school  on  Sabbath  and  teach  the  alphabet  to  the  little  fellow 
who  was  similarly  afflicted  with  himself.  Soon  after,  another 
unfortunate,  a  white  boy,  was  heard  of  in  the  vicinity,  and  Mr. 
Kerr  sought  him  out  and  got  him  to  attend  the  school  and  join 
the  one  mute  scholar.  These  two,  with  their  teacher,  attracted 
»o  much  of  the  attention  of  the  other  mission  scholars  that  Mr. 
Kerr  found  it  necessary  to  give  the  former  a  separate  room.  An- 
other difficulty  arose — the  parents  of  the  white  mute  objected 
to  his  being  in  company  with  the  colored  boy.  This  was  settled 
by  procuring  the  services  of  another  teacher.  Meantime  and 
ever  since  Mr.  Kerr  was  unwearied  in  his  great  work,  and  all 
over  the  two  cities  and  vicinity  he  sought  out  mutes,  old  and 
young,  and,  where  possible,  induced  them  to  attend  the  school. 
More  teachers  were  also  procured,  as  well  as  books  for  instruct- 
ion. So  constantly  and  unceasingly  has  Mr.  Kerr  and  his  as- 
sistants labored  in  this  cause  that  he  has  now  the  names  of 
twenty-five  mutes,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  regular  at- 
tendants at  the  school.  Three  or  four  of  them  are  females,  and 
the  males  are  of  all  ages.  They  come  from  different  parts  of 
this  city,  Alleghany  and  the  south  side.  One  man  of  forty-nine 
from  Birmingham  exhibits  a  most  intense  desire  to  learn.  The 
mute  teachers  are  Mr.  A.  Woodside,  of  Wilkinsburg;  William 
K.  Drum,  of  the  Twelfth  ward ;  Jacob  Sunkell,  of  Allegheny, 
and  Samuel  Davidson,  of  Braddocks.  Andrew  McMaster,  a 
young  son  of  Hugh  McMaster,  Esq.,  of  the  old  Eighth  ward, 
though  not  a  mute,  aids  regularly  in  the  work,  as  does  his  fath- 
er occasionally.  The  scholars  are  taught  with  the  aid  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  primer  to  make  the  signs  of  the  letters  and 
write  with  chalk  on  the  blackboard.  The  school  is  a  most  in- 
teresting one  to  visit,  and  these  earnest  workers  should  receive 
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eveiy  encouragement.  It  meets  every  Sabbath  afternoon  in  the 
old  Sixth  ward  building,  on  Franklin  street.  Mr.  Kerr  and  his 
assistants  are  determined  to  make  it  a  permanent  institution. 

I1  he  Mute's  Chronicle. 


The  Phrenological  Journal  for  April  gives  a  good  likeness  of 
our  venerable  friend  Dr.  Peet,  with  a  detailed  phrenological  des- 
cription and  a  brief  biographical  notice.  The  Phrenologist  finds 
a  good  "  make-up,"  as  he  styles  it,  and  reads  characteristics  not 
unfamiliar  to  those  acquainted  with  Dr.  Peet  and  easily  discov- 
ered by  those  who  casually  meet  him.  The  biographical  sketch 
is  full  of  interest,  and  we  would  gladly  publish  it  entire  had  we 
space  in  the  present  number.  It  is  gratifyingr  to  have  the  labors 
of  such  a  man  appreciated.  Long  may  Dr.  Peet  live  to  receive 
the  approbation  of  the  good,  and  to  witness  the  progress  of  that 
work  to  which  he  has  so  successfully  devoted  his  life. 


We  are  happy  to  present  to  our  readers  Mr.  Stone's  address 
at  Columbus.  Although  this  has  been  already  published,  we 
regarded  it  as  a  document  of  permanent  value  and  therefore 
sought  it  to  be  preserv  ed  in  the  Annals. 


The  paper  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals  entitled  "  Dum- 
mies" should  have  been  credited  to  J.  A.  Jacobs,  Jr. 


Inquiry  has  been  made  respecting  the  next  Convention ;  we 
have  heard  nothing  from  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  Con- 
ference last  year  and  infer  from  that  that  the  Convention  will 
not  be  held  till  1870. 


Married. — On  Wednesday,  April  14th,  1869,  at  Massillon, 
Ohio,  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Tunlow,  Gilbert  O.  Fay,  Superintendent 
of  the  Ohio  Institution,  and  Miss  Mary  J.  Jarvis  of  Massillon. 


We  hope  hereafter  to  be  able  to  send  out  each  number  of  the 
Annals  before  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  it  is  dated. 


The  Grammatical  Symbols,  omitted  from  page  42  of  Prof. 
Porter's  paper  in  the  last  number,  will  be  found  on  the  next  page. 


12£  Grammatical  symbols. 

Noi     _L  Verb  transitive . . , 

Pro  oun  =L=  Verb  intransitive. . 

Adjective    T 

Verb  passive . .    V° 

Ad\  erb  "T"  Verb  progressive  

Verb.  '   V  Indicative  mood  

Pre.        on  _£l  Subjunctive  mood ....  ^~Y^ 

Coni  i. -  ion  =s=z  Potential  mood  

Interjection   !  Imperative  mood   W 

Infinitive  

Pro       ioun. . .   J_  Participle   Y 

Con;  non  . . . ,   J_  Participle  as  noun .... 

Refath  e  pronoun. .  Present  tense . .    V 

Nou  i  i  j  a  nd  pronoun  in  like  Past  tense . . .    V 

manner,)  of  the  Nomi-   o  \X 

na       case  _L  Future  tense   V 

pos<,  sviye  case  _ll  Present  perfect  tense 

Objective  case  J_  Past  perfect  tense. ... 

Independent  case  _[_  Future  perfect  tense . .  \* 

Masculine  gender  _L  Verb  singular   V 

Feminine  gender  _J_  Verb  plural   \f 

Common  gender  _L  Verb  first  Person ^ 

Neuter  gender  -L  Verb  second  person. . . 

First  person  J_  Verb  third  PersDn-  •  ■  • 

Second  person  IL  Adjective  (and  adverb 

g.         m  like  manner)  01  the  l__ 
Third  person   _L       Comparative  degree  I 

Singular  number   JL  Superlative  degree ... .  T 

Plural  number . .   _L 

i£  ^ 


Example  of  symbols  applied : —  John  walks. 
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SPEECH  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

BY  RICHARD  ELLIOT,  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  LONDON. 

Mr.  Gallattdet's  laborious  examination  of  the  methods 
and  results  of  teaching  speech  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
the  well-considered  judgments  he  has  given  in  his  report 
thereon,  must  be  considered  to  have  put  an  end  to  argument 
either  for  or  against  articulation.  An  investigation  so  com- 
plete, with  its  results  so  clearly  stated  and  deductions  so  fair- 
ly drawn,  cannot  fail  to  be  accepted  as  conclusive,  at  least 
on  the  main  point,  whether  or  not  it  is  wise  to  attempt  the 
teaching  of  articulation.  As  then  this  oft  debated  question 
is  authoritatively  settled,  the  principal  subject  for  our  consid- 
eration will  be  the  methods  to  be  followed  and  the  manner 
of  proceeding  in  teaching  it.  A  contribution,  offering  some 
suggestions  on  these  heads,  by  one  who  has  had,  for  some 
years,  decided  opinions  on  articulation,  and  some  experience 
in  teaching  it,  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  the  present  time. 
A  fair  consideration  of  the  various  plans  and  proposals  which 
may  be  offered  by  different  individuals,  will  enable  us  to  ar- 
rive at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  their  respective  merits,  and 
will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  those  which  seem  best  to  satisfy 
Vol.  XIV.  9 
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the  requirements  of  the  case  and  to  promise  the  best  success. 
Schemes,  however  humble  in  their  origin  or  crude  in  their 
main  conceptions,  may  direct  us  towards  the  true  methods 
of  proceeding,  and  matured  judgment  with  practical  experi- 
ence will  at  length  develop  these  into  a  complete  system, 
universally  accepted  and  followed. 

The  remarks  that  are  here  made  upon  teaching  articulation 
are  based  upon  the  assumption,  the  truth  of  which  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet's  investigation  has  satisfactorily  proved,  that  the  true 
method  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  generally,  is  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  natural  language  of  signs.  Artic- 
ulation, under  this  view,  becomes  only  another  subject  of 
study  added  to  those  ordinarily  taught ;  it  may  be  made  per- 
haps, eventually  a  useful  auxiliary  in  instruction,  but  we  be- 
lieve, it  can  never  be  made,  with  any  high  degree  of  success, 
the  sole  instrument  of  teaching.  The  methods  here  stated 
leave  the  instruction  in  the  other  branches  of  education,  to 
those  systems  and  plans  which  have  raised  the  education  of 
the  deaf-mute  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  excellence. 

The  present  inmates  of  our  Institutions  are  divided  natur- 
ally into  two  great  classes,  viz  :  those  who  have  heard  and 
those  who  were  born  deaf.  To  the  former  the  term  semi- 
mute  has  been  applied,  and  this,  for  want  of  a  better,  we  may 
adopt.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  moment  to  enquire  how  the 
members  of  these  two  great  classes  shall  be  treated  in  teach- 
ing. Obviously  what  is  suited  to  the  one,  will  not  be  suited 
to  the  other.  Pupils  of  the  same  age  and  of  the  same  status 
in  other  branches  of  instruction,  cannot  be  grouped  together 
in  teaching  this  subject.  In  the  one  case  the  faculties  of 
speech  may  have  been  developed  in  perhaps  a  high  degree, 
so  that  instruction  to  be  effectual  should  be  carried  on  at  a 
comparatively  advanced  stage  ;  while  in  the  other,  an  adap- 
tation of  the  process  which  goes  on  in  the  merest  infant,  as 
it  begins  to  make  distinctions  in  the  sounds  it  utters,  is  re- 
quired to  be  engaged  in.  The  semi-mute  having  already  had 
the  advantage  of  that  training  which  the  possession  of  all  the 
senses  gives,  and  having  besides  a  knowledge  more  or  less 
extensive  of  ordinary  language,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  wis- 
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est  course  to  endeavor  to  recover  the  sounds  which  may  have 
"been  nearly  or  quite  lost,  and  to  take  up  the  work  of  learn- 
ing spoken  language  from  the  point  at  which  the  calamity 
of  loss  of  hearing  left  it.  Taking  this  view,  it  will  follow 
that,  in  the  teaching  of  speech,  the  semi-mute  and  the  born- 
deaf  should  be  taught  separately  and  in  a  different  manner, 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  instruction. 

It  seems,  unfortunately,  in  a  general  way  to  have  hitherto 
been  deemed  inevitable  that  those  who  have  lost  their  hear- 
ing should  lose  their  speech  also.  But  may  it  not  with  rea- 
son be  urged,  considering  that  the  faculties  of  speech  are  still 
present,  and  that  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  some  at  least 
•of  the  born-deaf  can  be  taught  to  speak  fluently,  that  there 
must  be  some  way  by  which  the  semi-mute  can  be  got  to 
retain  what  he  knows,  and  to  extend  the  knowledge  he  pos- 
sesses. Surely  the  knowledge  and  ability  he  has,  or  had, 
may  be  made  available  for  his  improvement ;  and  the  re- 
membrance of  speech  he  must  possess  in  some  degree,  may 
be  made  to  assist  in  his  future  progress. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  such  a  case  as  comes  too 
-often  before  us.  An  unfortunate  child  has  been  in  utter 
-stillness  for,  it  may  be,  two  or  three  years,  and  during  this 
time  he  has  received  no  communication  from  those  around 
iiim,  except  what  has  been  expressed  in  awkward  gestures, 
Tvhich  his  friends  have  not  yet  learned  to  make  perfectly  nor 
he  to  comprehend ;  he  is  willing  to  make  known  his  wishes 
and  ideas  in  the  old  way,  but  for  want  of  the  models  of 
sound  he  was  accustomed  to  hear,  his  speech  becomes  less 
distinct  than  it  was,  and  he  is,  therefore,  often  misunder- 
stood; then  he  becomes  taciturn  and  less  inclined  to  speak. 
Afterwards  he  is  sent  to  our  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Here  a  new  world  bursts  upon  him.  At  first  he  looks  with 
bewilderment  upon  the  rapid  motions  and  gestures  of  what 
it  seems  to  him,  are  a  new  order  of  beings;  but  soon  he 
falls  somewhat  into  the  ways  of  his  companions,  learns  their, 
to  him,  unnatural  language,  and  though  far  advanced  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  far  superior  language,  rapidly  forgets  what 
he  knows  of  it,  not  only  in  its  utterance,  but  also  in  the  very 
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sequence  of  the  words  he  has  used,  and  rapidly  sinks  to  the  lev- 
el of  the  unhappy  deaf  mute.  To  teach  him  effectually  he 
must  fall  to  this  level,  for  until  he  has  some  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  ideas  of  the  deaf  mute  we  cannot  communicate 
instruction  to  him.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  sign, 
language  is  not  with  him  as  with  the  born-deaf,  a  natural 
mode  of  expression.  It  may  be  asked,  is  it  necessary  tc* 
make  it  so  ?  And,  further,  may  there  not  be  some  way  of 
teaching  him,  which  will  upon  the  foundation  of  the  knowl- 
edge he  has  gained,  raise  a  superstructure  of  education, 
more  effectual  and  more  easily  acquired  than  by  the  cum- 
brous processes  we  are  compelled  to  use  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  deaf-mute  ?  A  child  of  ordinary  intelligence  who 
has  heard  up  to  the  age  of  five  years,  will  by  that  time  have- 
unconsciously  gained  the  ability  of  expressing  himself  fairly r 
and  will  have,  besides,  a  knowledge  of  the  power  of  a  great 
many  of  those  words  and  phrases  which  present  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  us  in  our  teaching,  such  as  we  should  think 
creditable  to  a  deaf-mute  at  an  advanced  period  of  education. 
But  this  child  who  goes  to  an  ordinary  deaf  and  dumb  school, 
forgets  all  this ;  and  though  his  occasional  intercourse  with 
his  friends  in  the  early  periods  of  instruction  recalls  for  a 
time  some  recollection  of  speech,  he  soon  brings  them  to  ac- 
quiesce in  his  expressing  himself  in  the  new  language,  which 
is  daily  becoming  more  familiar  and  necessary  to  him,  and 
finally  he  becomes  dumb  as  well  as  deaf. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  in  cases  such  as  the  one  here  no- 
ticed, it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  we  could  preserve  and 
extend  the  language  they  have  gained  already,  and  if  we 
could  succeed  in  this,  to  conduct  their  education  upon  this 
basis.  The  first  step  necessary  to  carry  on  this  work  effectu- 
ually  would  be  to  isolate  such  children  entirely  from  the  or- 
dinary deaf  and  dumb ;  and  then,  next  in  importance,  to  de- 
pend entirely,  in  our  earliest  intercourse  with  them,  upon 
speech  on  their  part.  Signs  should  be  at  first  as  few  as- 
possible,  and  afterwards  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  pu- 
pils then  will  be  compelled  to  speak,  for  no  other  way  of 
communication  will  be  open  to  them.    There  will  be  no  diffi- 
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oulty  in  excluding  signs,  for  those  who  have  been  able  to 
speak  do  not  take  to  them  very  readily. 

In  the  routine  of  education  for  such  cases,  two  classes  of 
pupils  present  themselves,  viz:  those  who  have  learned  to  read, 
and  those  who  have  not.  With  the  first  of  these,  and  with 
the  second  where  fair  ability  in  reading  is  gained,  instruction 
ought  to  be  carried  on  as  in  ordinary  hearing  schools,  the 
manual  alphabet  conveying  those  explanations  and  instruc- 
tions to  the  eye  that  speech  does  in  ordinary  instances  to  the 
ear,  it  being  always  inflexibly  insisted  upon  that  the  answers 
of  pupils  be  viva  voce.  Of  course,  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  remedying  of  defects  in  pronunciation,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  the  voice. 

With  the  other  class  we  shall  have  greater  difficulty.  But 
our  course  of  proceeding  will  still  be  somewhat  analagous  to 
what  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  hearing.  The  principal 
work  to  be  accomplished  will  be  to  teach  the  powers  of 
sound  of  the  different  letters,  and  so  to  teach  reading,  with- 
out the  living  voice  to  direct  and  exemplify.  Until  this  is 
fairly  done,  the  pupil  will  not  make  much  progress  :  as  soon 
however,  as  he  begins  to  see  the  connection  between  the 
letters  he  spells  on  his  lingers  and  the  sound  he  utters,  his 
progress  in  language  will  be  rapid.  The  very  necessity 
he  is  under  of  joining  in  intercourse  with  others  will  impel 
him  onward.  He  will  learn  naturally  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly to  spell  correctly,  and  if  the  language  in  which  he 
is  addressed  be  correctly  expressed,  he  will  have  such  ad- 
vantages in  the  way  of  "  picking  up"  language,  of  learning 
to  express  himself  in  the  ordinary  idioms  of  speech,  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  possessed  by  the  hearing. 

But  it  may  be  asked  how  can  we  teach  the  different  sounds 
and  the  different  characters  by  which  we  represent  them,  to 
children  who  do  not  yet  know  how  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.  Certainly  not  by  the  processes  we  make  use  of 
"in  teaching  articulation  to  the  born-deaf,  for  these  will  only 
have  the  effect  of  hopelessly  confusing  the  pupil.  It  may  be 
remarked,  by  the  way,  that  children  whose  voices  have  re- 
mained in  abeyance  for  some  years,  generally  make  least 
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progress  in  articulation,  and  are  infinitely  more  trouble  to 
teach  than  others.  The  process  by  which  we  may  hope  to* 
succeed  in  our  task  is  very  simple,  and  its  details  will,  per- 
haps, occur  to  any  one  upon  a  brief  statement  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  method  proposed.  It  is  the  breaking  up,  if  it  may 
be  so  termed,  of  the  compound  sounds  or  spoken  words  by 
which  the  child  already  knows  many  objects,  into  their  com- 
ponent simple  sounds,  and  naming  them  severally  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  do.  But  some  preliminary  instruction  will  be 
necessary.  It  is  needful  that  the  letters  which  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  each  other  represent  these  sounds  should 
have  their  names  given  them.  In  many  instances  children 
of  very  tender  years  know  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  even  if  they  do  not  know  the  characters  which 
represent  them.  If  these  names  are  known,  the  pupil  will 
be  able  to  distinguish  most  of  them,  when  spoken,  from 
the  lips  of  the  teacher.  Otherwise,  those  we  shall  use  at 
first  may  have  their  names  supplied  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  ingenuity  on  his  part.  But  if  this  matter  present  any 
great  difficulty,  it  may  be  passed  over  for  the  present,  and 
the  manual  alphabet,  which  should  in  any  case  be  used,  re- 
lied upon  solely'Tor  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  differ- 
ent characters.  The  instruction  at  first  should  be  of  a  dis- 
cursive character,  a  few  letters  at  a  time  being  taken,  those 
first  chosen  being  selected  for  the  ease  by  which  they  may 
be  combined  into  known  short  words.  Thus  t  with  the  vow- 
els may  be  chosen  for  the  first  lesson.  Then  the  child  will  learn . 
that  t,  o,  spells  to,  (pointing  to  the  toe ;)  t,  e,  spells  te,  which 
can  be  easily  brought  before  him  as  tea  ;  t,  i,  spells  ti  (tie.)* 
A  and  u  (you)  may  be  taught  him  similarly  or  by  lip  reading. 
Having  now  some  idea  of  the  vowel-sounds,  if  we  can  com- 
bine one  consonantal  sign  with  any  of  them,  making  a  word 
he  can  easily  comprehend,  he  will  without  difficulty  attach 
it  to  all  the  others.  Thus  with  s  ;  to  so  he  will  readily  at- 
tach the  proper  sound  on  our  showing  him  the  action  of  sew- 
ing ;  and  then  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  attach  the  same  sound 
of  s,  to  the  other  vowels,  sa,  se,  si,  su.  The  pupil  may  join,... 
in  this  way,  knowledge  of  most  of  the  letters  and  their  sound- 
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equivalents,  but  if  he  show  inaptitude  in  taking  up  any  of 
the  sounds,  it  will  be  well  not  to  press  him  too  much,  but  to 
go  on  to  words  of  three  letters,  repeating  a  similar  process. 
We  here  gain  a  new  element  of  instruction,  vowels  preced- 
ing consonants,  but  of  this  it  will  be  well  to  take  no  special 
notice  at  present.  The  pupil  will  glide  into  the  knowledge 
of  it  by  the  method  pursued.  A  good  illustrated  vocabu- 
lary, or  what  is  as  effectual,  a  fair  ability  in  the  teacher  to 
sketch  rapidly  the  different  things  which  the  words  repre- 
sent will  be  a  great  help  in  this  instruction.  Such  words  as 
eat,  rat,  can,  man,  fan,  ram,  cap,  will  suggest  themselves  as 
suitable  for  giving  the  sounds  of  the  various  letters.  The 
words  selected,  at  this  stage  of  instruction,  should  be  only 
such  as  represent  natural  objects  ;  and  no  combinations  rep- 
resenting only  parts  of  words  should  be  given.  It  may,  in 
the  course  of  instruction,  happen,  that  some  words  seem  im- 
possible of  acquisition.  Let  these  be  reserved  ;  the  proba- 
bility is  that  they  will  eventually  be  mastered  without  dif- 
ficulty. The  same  instruction,  as  above  indicated,  may  be 
continued  with  words  of  four  letters,  remembering  in  every 
case  that  the  words  selected  must  be  only  such  as  are  pro- 
nounced as  spelt. 

The  next  stage  of  instruction  will  embrace  the  dissevering 
of  words  into  their  component  parts  as  represented  by  the 
different  simple  sounds  which  form  a  word.  A  little  care  in 
the  beginning  of  this  instruction  will  soon  result  in  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  ability  to  do  this  in  almost  every  case,  and 
then  we  may  advance  to  words  whose  meaning  we  cannot 
make  apparent  by  mere  representation.  As  an  example,  in 
resolving  bat  into  its  component  simple  sounds,  at  may  be  got 
from  the  pupil  by  showing  him  a  hat.  The  h  in  hat  will  be 
no  obstacle  to  us,  for  children  of  the  tender  age  we  are  teach- 
ing are  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  attention  to  aspiration. 
The  child  will,  from  the  instruction  already  received,  be  able 
to  add  b  to  at,  making  the  whole  sound  bat.  What  is  sough*, 
is  to  get  him  to  fall  into  the  jingle  of  sounds  which  helps 
the  infant  so  much  in  his  learning  to  read  :  thus  a,  t,  at,  ^ 
a,  t,  bat ;  a,  t,  at,  oA  a,  t,  cat ;  a,  t,  at,  f  a,  t,  fat ;  and  so  on 
with  other  combinations  of  letters. 
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There  will  be  no  necessity  to  extend  our  remarks,  by  en- 
tering into  a  full  detail  of  the  subsequent  steps  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take.  It  is  hoped  that  what  has  been  said  will 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  show  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
proposed  to  proceed.  It  may,  however,  be  added  that,  by 
the  time  fair  ability  in  the  a  t,  at,  bat  stage  has  been  gain- 
ed the  pupil  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  read  communi- 
cations addressed  to  him  in  the  manual  alphabet,  if  couched 
in  simple  language.  When  he  has  once  made  a  fair  start  in 
this  method  of  communication,  his  progress  will,  most  like- 
ly, be  surprisingly  rapid,  and  his  out-of-school  conversations 
will  materially  assist  his  course  of  study. 

Lip-reading  should  have  an  important  place  in  the  teach- 
ing of  this  class  of  pupils.  They  will  take  to  it  naturally,  and 
whatever  of  good  may  be  expected  to  follow  from  a  wise  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  may  be  looked  for  with  more  certainty 
from  them  than  from  any  other  class.  They  may  attain  to 
a  very  high  degree'of  efficiency  in  this  branch  of  education. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  mention,  that  the  method  of  teaching 
advanced  here  has  been  tried  with  very  satisfactory  results, 
in  the  case  of  a  child  who  lost  his  hearing  at  the  age  of  five 
3Tears.  He  had  been  a  year  in  silence  when  instruction  on 
the  principles  here  laid  down  was  commenced,  had  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  reading,  nor  was  there  any  means  of 
communication  between  his  friends  and  him.  The  result  of 
about  eighteen  months  instruction,  given  in  the  evening, 
three  times  a  week,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  ; 
the  pupil  was  able  to  read  with  intelligence  any  ordinary 
lesson  book,  could  be  got  to  pronounce  any  word  with  cor- 
rectness, his  voice  was  improved  in  clearness  of  expression, 
he  had  made  fair  progress  in  lip-reading,  and  could  read  off 
the  fingers  any  communications,  even  if  spelled  with  great 
rapidity.  His  progress  in  other  subjects  of  instruction  was 
also  very  fair.  Had  he  gone  to  a  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  had  the  advantage  of  longer  hours  and  enforced 
attention,  he  would  hardly  have  done  as  well ;  nor  would  his 
intelligence  have  been  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  his  in- 
creased knowledge  of  language  has  enabled  it  to  be. 
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We  have  now  to  consider  whether  the  members  of  the  pro- 
posed class  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  the  attempt 
to  separate  them,  in  their  education,  from  the  ordinary  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  numbers  must  be  determined  by  the  age  of 
the  pupils  at  loss  of  hearing,  which  we  consider  will  carry  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  language  for  our  purpose.  Of  course, 
if  we  fix  this  at  an  early  age,  the  class  will  be  larger  than  if 
it  be  fixed  late.  But  at  whatever  age  we  may  fix  it,  instruc- 
tion should  commence  within  \\  or  2  years  from  the  date  of 
loss  of  hearing.  The  instruction  might  be  suited  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  very  young,  and  a  modification  of  the  ordin- 
ary infant-school  methods  could  be  adopted.  It  is  probable 
that  the  knowledge  of  language  possessed  by  ordinary  chil- 
dren at  the  age  of  three  years,  if  speech  has  been  kept  up 
during  the  period  of  deafness,  will  be  sufficient  for  our  re- 
quirements. Something  possibly  might  be  done  with  chil- 
dren who  had  lost  their  hearing  at  an  earlier  age,  but  the 
success  of  the  attempts  in  their  case  would  depend  upon 
prompt  attention.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  that  pa- 
rents could  be  got  to  part  with  their  children  at  such  a  ten- 
der age. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  result  of  investigation 
into  the  cases  of  230  children,  being  the  number  of  those 
^vvho  had  lost  their  hearing,  at  ages  of  two  years  and  over, 
out  of  a  total  of  1162  admitted  to  instruction. 

Age  of  loss  Number  Proportion  per  cent, 

of  hearing.  of  cases.  of  whole  number. 

■2  years  and  under  3  -  -  67  -  -  -  5.76 

I.'"     "       "    4  -  -  47  -  -  -  4.04 

4  "     "       "     5  -  -  58  -  -  -  4.99 

5  A  "  "  6  -  -  27  r.  -  -  2.32 
Other  ages  6  to  12  -  -  31  -  -  -  2.66 


230 


19.77 
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A  table  in  the  Keport  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
1865,  gives  the  following  results. 


Age  of  loss 

Number 

Proportion  per  cent. 

of  whole  number. 

2  years  and  under  3 

-   -  7 

12.07 

3    "     "       "  4 

.    -  4 

6.89 

4    "     "       "  5 

-    -  3 

5.17 

5     U     "       "  6 

-    -  2 

3.44 

6  years  and  over, 

4 

6.8£ 

20 

34.46 

The  above  are  from  a  total  of  58  cases.  If  the  proportions 
which  appear  in  these  tables,  are  accepted  as  giving  any  clue 
to  the  numbers  which  may  be  included  in  the  proposed  class, 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  answering  the  question  propo- 
sed. Calculating  from  the  proportions  embodied  in  the  sec- 
ond table,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  American  Institu- 
tions out  of  the  2609*  at  present  under  instruction,  who  have 
lost  their  hearing  at  the  different  ages  above  stated,  would 
appear  to  be  as  follows  : — 


Between  2  years 

and  3  - 

315  pupils. 

«       3  u 

"    4    -  - 

179  " 

U          £  u 

"    5  - 

135  " 

"       5  " 

"    6  - 

89  " 

Over      6  years 

179  " 

897 

These  numbers  speak  for  themselves.  If  we  leave  out  of  the 
account  those  ages  at  which  it  may  be  considered  that  com- 
plete success  is  problematical,  we  shall  still  have  a  large, num- 
ber wdio  would  be  amenable  to  instruction  in  the  way  pro- 
posed. Difficulties,  no  doubt,  there  would  be  in  separating 
the  semi-mutes  from  their  present  unfortunate  companions, 
but  the  end  proposed  to  be  gained  is  one  of  not  a  little  im- 
portance to  those  whom  it  concerns,  and  greater  obstacles 
have  been  overcome  in  matters  of  less  moment. 


*[  The  number  in  1867.  Ed.] 
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Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  case  of  the  born-deaf.  We  in- 
clude in  this  class  those  who  have  lost  their  hearing  at  too 
early  an  age  to  gain  the  faculty  of  making  their  wants  and 
wishes  known  intelligibly  in  speech. 

Mr.  Gallaudet's  enquiries  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that* 
"  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  acquire 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  articulation  to  enable  them  to  con- 
verse readily  with  strangers,"  and  that,  "  40  to  60  per  cent 
may  aspire  to  converse  on  commonplace  subjects  with  their 
teachers,  family  and  intimate  friends."  The  observations  of 
the  present  writer,  which  he  must  confess,  are  based  less  on 
practical  results  than  Mr.  Gallaudet's,  would  lead  him  to 
hope  for  a  somewhat  higher  measure  of  success  than  these 
proportions  indicate.  But,  accepting  them  as  giving  a  fair 
idea  of  probable  success  in  our  labors,  it  will  become  every 
one  of  us  to  consider  how  we  are  to  treat  the  two  classes  of 
our  pupils  which  certainly  do  exist-viz  :  a  class  which  we  may 
hope  to  lead  to  a  higher  degree  of  proficiency,  and  another 
from  which  so  much  cannot  be  expected.  Different  views 
will,  no  doubt,  be  held  as  to  the  desirability  of  teaching  the 
latter  class  as  soon  as  the  inability  of  its  members  is  discov- 
ered. "Attempts  in  articulation  should  be  made  withal 
deaf  mutes"  we  are  told.  How  long  these  attempts  are  to  be 
continued,  supposing  it  be  the  intention  to  discontinue  the 
teaching  when  the  highest  degree  of  success  cannot  be  at- 
tained, will  be  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  enquire  into* 
It  will  be  often  found  that  the  voices  of  pupils  which  at  first 
may  seem  to  be  of  the  lowest  order  in  point  of  capability, 
will,  after  some  months  of  careful  training,  improve  to  such, 
a  degree  as  to  be  entitled  to  rank  in  the  highest  class.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  voices  upon  which  it  would  be  mere 
folly  to  waste  time.  These  may  be  easily  known  after  about 
two  or  three  months'  instruction,  and  are  those  of  children 
whose  mental  imbecility  forbids  the  hope  of  their  being  able 
to  profit  by  the  instruction  given,  and  those  also  which  seem 
utterly  wanting  in  power  or  pliability.    This  class  may  be 


*  Page  58  of  Report. 
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placed  at  about  30  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  A  year 
might  be  sufficient  to  classify  the  other  two  sections.  Here 
it  may  be  observed  that  supposing  those  who  have  previous- 
ly heard  to  be  taught  separately,  the  proportions  which  we 
have  taken  will  not  be  materially  if  at  all  affected ;  for  suc- 
cess in  articulation,  where  it  is  an  acquired  art,  is  not  in- 
iluenced  by  the  recollection  of  hearing.  In  fact,  in  many 
instances,  this  seems,  when  speech  is  almost  or  quite  for- 
gotten, to  be  a  bar  to  progress.  A  greater  difficulty  will  be 
found  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  sounds  to  those  who  for- 
merly spoke,  than  to  those  who  had  never  done  so.  Out  of 
-59  pupils  who  had  formerly  heard,  14,  whose  average  age  on 
loss  of  hearing  was  3  years,  succeeded  in  articulation  fairly ; 
15,  whose  average  age  was  4  years  evinced  some  capacity  for 
learning  it ;  while  in  the  remaining  30  whose  average  age 
was  4  years  the  progress  made  and  the  capacity  for  improve- 
ment shown  was  of  the  very  smallest  amount.  In  6  cases,  3 
of  4  years,  1  of  5  years,  1  of  6  years,  and  1  of  8-J  years,  there 
seemed  to  be  an  utter  inability  to  profit  by  instruction  in 
articulation,  and  this  in  pupils  quite  on  a  par  with  the  aver- 
age in  ability  in  other  subjects.  Instruction  in  the  above 
-cases  commenced  at  periods  of  from  3^  to  9£  years  after  loss 
of  hearing. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  methods  of  teaching.  The 
true  pronunciation  of  the  words  of  our  language  depends 
mainly  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  vocal  sounds.  But  the 
differences  between  these  sounds,  such  as  between  a  in  father, 
.a  in  cat,  a  in  face,  and  so  on,  can  have  no  place  in  our  first 
attempts  at  instruction.  It  will,  indeed,  be  matter  for  con- 
gratulation if  the  pupil,  after  several  years,  can  be  got  to 
•give  each  of  such  sounds  correctly.  Yet  he  will  not  be 
fit  to  be  classed  in  the  list  of  efficients  till  he  has  obtained 
them.  The  consonants  present  generally  fewer  difficulties  in 
teaching  than  these  vowel-sounds.  By  taking,  however,  the 
'■easier  of  the  vowel-sounds,  such  as  are  within  the  range  of 
the  power  of  almost  every  description  of  voice,  and  using 
these  in  connection  with  the  consonants,  we  shall  have  a 
system  of  pronunciation  which,  where  the  utterances  are 
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well -defined,  will  be  easily  intelligible  upon  a  little  acquaint- 
ance. Thus  we  may  teach  the  sound  of  a  as  in  father,  e  as 
in  sell,  o  as  in  no,  oo  as  in  soon.  Then  using  these  sounds 
in  such  a  sentence  as  this  "I  love  my  father"  we  shall  get  so 
near  an  approximation  to  the  real  sound  as,  cte  lav  mae  fa- 
tkar.  To  so  much  of  intelligibility  as  this  represents,  it  may 
be  considered  that  the  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's- 
second  class  may  aspire.  This  system  of  a  single  sound  to  a 
vowel  may  be  made  use  of  as  an  initiatory  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  further  if  it  should  be  deemed  advisable  to  teach 
the  second  class  of  voices,  it  would  be  the  better  way  to  con- 
fine their  instruction  almost  exclusively  to  it.  We  shall 
thus  have  two  stages  of  instruction,  and  two  systems  of  pro- 
nunciation, the  first  in  which,  generally,  only  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  true  sounds  of  words  is  gained,  and  the  second 
in  which  it  is  attempted  to  teach  all  the  sounds  of  language. 
If  the  capabilities  of  a  child's  voice  do  not  seem  to  admit  of 
his  gaining  such  sounds  as  a  in  hat,  i  in  fit,  o  in  hot,  we 
propose  to  substitute  the  broad  sound  of  a  (hat)  in  the  first 
instance,  e  (fet)  in  the  second,  and  the  broad  sound  of  a  (hat) 
in  the  third.  But,  if,  after  gaining  most  of  the  consonants 
and  the  above  vowel-sounds,  there  seems  to  be  sufficient 
pliability  of  voice  and  command  over  the  organs  concerned 
in  utterance,  then  we  advance  to  the  other  vowel-sounds. 

In  teaching  a  class  of  novices,  the  instruction,  at  first,  must 
be  mostly  individual.  The  sounds  proposed  to  be  first  taught 
are  a,  (ah)  <?,  o.  Then,  when  these  are  got,  on  as  near  an  ap- 
proximation in  each  case  as  can  be  gained,  the  consonants 
in  the  order  of  their  difficulty  may  be  taught.  The  teacher 
must  not  be  discouraged  if  his  attempts  meet  at  first  with, 
little  success.  Perseverance  is  the  quality  most  necessary  in 
the  work  of  instruction.  The  manipulation,  if  such  a  term 
will  be  allowed,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  need  not  engage 
our  attention  here.  It  will,  after  a  little  experience,  suggest 
itself  to  him.  It  may  be  well  however  to  observe,  that  the 
sounds  themselves  and  the  peculiarities  as  exhibited  by  the 
organs  concerned  in  uttering  them,  should  be  shown  by  the 
teacher,  in  giving  his  examples  for  imitation,  in  a  very  mark- 
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ed  and  even  exaggerated  manner.  The  consonants  may  be 
arranged  in  the  following  order :  first,/",  Up,  mere  emissions 
of  the  breath ;  v,  d,  b,  the  same  accompanied  by  a  sound, 
the  vibration  of  which  the  pupil  may  be  invited  to  feel ;  then, 
1,  s,  m,  »,  c,  and  k,  r,  g,  j,  z,  h.  All  these  sounds  as  they 
are  gained,  should  be  joined  to  the  vowels  already  taught, 
C,  g,  and  Jc  may  present  exceptional  difficulty  in  teaching. 
If  ordinary  methods  fail,  let  the  pupil  be  required  to  give 
the  sound  of  t  or  d  and  while  he  is  doing  this,  let  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  be  gently  forced  back.  It  will  generally  then 
take  the  position  proper  in  uttering  c  or  d  and  the  correct 
utterance  of  these  consonants  will  be  the  result.  For  j  we 
must  be  content,  at  present,  if  we  can  get  one  element  of 
its  correct  utterance,  sh.  The  combination  of  d  with  sh  of 
^vhich  j  is  composed,  will  be  beyond  the  pupil's  powers  for 
.some  time  to  come.  Xext  we  may  take  the  remaining  vow- 
•els ;  i  a  combination  of  a  (ah)  and  e,  00  as  in  good,  and  u,  a 
combination  of  e  and  00,  thus  eoo.  Then  these  may  be 
TxLended,  in  the  same  way  as  before,  with  the  consonants,  and 
afterwards  the  whole  of  the  vowel-sounds  may  be  practised 
in  conjunction  with  the  consonants,  placing  the  former  be- 
fore the  latter  thus  ah,  eb  tfcc.  When  these  are  well  sounded, 
they  may  be  put  to  practical  use,  in  teaching  such  words 
and  simple  sentences  as  can  be  uttered  by  their  agency.  In 
most  cases  so  much  as  is  here  indicated  may  be  easily  got 
through  in  half  a  years  instruction  with  a  comparatively 
small  daily  expenditure  of  time. 

A  few  other  consonantal  sounds  will  afterwards  come  in 
for  attention,  such  are  sh,  ch,  zh,  qu,  th  as  in  thing  and  th  as 
in  thine.  Our  preliminary  system  will  now  be  complete, 
and  attention  may,  for  some  time,  be  confined  to  blending 
the  different  sounds  and  improving  their  utterance.  Many 
exercises  may  be  devised  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  im- 
proving and  strengthening  the  voice.  The  pronunciation 
of  common  words  may  be  taught  more  extensively  than  be- 
fore, the  appropriate  phonetic  equivalents  to  each  being  given 
^nd  committed  to  memory. 

When  a  fair  amount  of  knowledge  and  a  good  measure  of 
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ability  have  been  gained,  in  the  case  of  those  whose  voices 
have  been  found  to  be  clear  and  pliant,  we  may  go  on  to  the 
other  sounds  of  the  vowels,  a,  as  in  face,  a  as  in  fat,  e  as  in 
bed,  &c.  In  teaching  these,  the  proper  position  of  the  or- 
gans of  utterance  must  be  carefully  shown,  and,  after  a  time, 
the  pupil  may  gain  them  all  by  merely  imitating  these.  But 
it  may  happen  that  such  means  will  entirely  fail  of  success : 
in  this  case  we  shall  have  to  depend  upon  hazard  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  correct  sound.  Let  the  pupil,  having  made 
as  correct  an  imitation  as  possible  of  the  position  of  the  visi- 
ble organs  as  shown  by  the  teacher,  be  required  to  utter  a 
number  of  sounds.  The  one  required  will  almost  certainly 
be  given  among,  perhaps,  repeatedly  uttered  incorrect  ones. 
Let  this  be  seized  upon  at  once,  and  its  reiteration  required 
till  it  is  impressed  on  the  memory.  When  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent sounds  is  gained,  it  may  be  joined  with  the  consonants 
as  before.  The  letters  which  represent  these  sounds  should 
be  accompanied  with  the  accents  by  which  it  is  usual  to  dis- 
tinguish them  in  ordinary  pronouncing  dictionaries.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  our  pupil  has  not  acquired  that 
knowledge,  which  leads  a  hearing  child  to  give  a  certain 
sound  to  a  vowel  according  to  the  letters  by  which  it  is  ac- 
companied. Such  knowledge  he  can  only  gain  by  direct  in- 
struction. 

A  carefully  graduated  course  of  teaching,  illustrated  by 
numerous  examples  and  showing,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
show  by  rules,  the  ordinary  pronunciation  of  the  elements 
of  words  in  their  different  positions,  will  do  very  much  to 
facilitate  the  acquirement  of  speech.  A  good  pronouncing 
list  of  the  words  of  the  English  language,  marked  with  ap- 
propriate accents  for  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  plac- 
ed in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  would  be  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  the  teacher  in  his  work.  Ordinary  pronouncing  diction- 
aries generally  are  too  cumbersome,  and  take  too  much  knowl- 
edge for  granted  to  be  of  much  service  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
in  learning  the  pronunciation  of  words  ;  still  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  them  might  be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  our  pupils  have  no  facilities  for 
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learning  words  by  imitation  in  ordinary  conversation  like 
the  hearing,  and  though  very  much  may  be  done  for  them  in 
the  period  of  their  education,  all  that  will  be  necessary  can- 
not be  accomplished  unless  this  period  be  very  greatly  ex- 
tended. Such  an  auxiliary  as  the  one  mentioned,  besides  be- 
ing a  help  to  the  teacher,  would  be  a  convenient  book  of  ref- 
erence for  the  pupil  in  his  private  study. 

It  will. be  a  question  of  moment  to  those  who  determine 
upon  adopting  the  teaching  of  articulation,  to  consider  what 
relation  this  subject  should  have  to  the  other  branches  of  in- 
struction. In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  it  should  be 
made  a  separate  subject  of  study.  Eventually,  when  con- 
siderable progress  is  made,  it  may  in  some  degree  be  mixed 
up  with  other  subjects  as,  for  instance,  in  giving  answers 
viva  voce  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  spelled  on*  the  fin- 
gers. To  do  this,  however,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  instruc- 
tion, will  confuse  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and  hinder,  his  prog- 
ress both  in  articulation  and  in  the  subject  with  which  it  is- 
sought  to  ally  it.  It  is  recommended  also  to  defer  the  com- 
mencement of  teaching  until  about  six  months  after  the  pu- 
pil has  entered  upon  instruction,  for  by  this  time  he  will  be 
better  able  to  comprehend  the  directions  given,  and  will,  be- 
sides, have  learned  habits  of  attention  and  diligence,  whick 
are  very  necessary  for  his  satisfactory  progress. 

Instruction  in  lip-reading  should  go  on  simultaneously  with 
that  in  articulation.  Much  may  be  done  with  some  pupils 
in  this  subject,  and  some  amount  of  progress  may  be  looked 
for  in  all.  But  the  deaf  mute's  complete  success  in  this  art,, 
would  appear  to  depend  mainly  upon  his  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage, which  will  supply  in  a  sentence  from  conjecture,  hav- 
ing regard  to  what  the  context  requires,  such  words  as  have,, 
when  naturally  spoken,  no  visible  peculiarities  to  assist  in 
their  recognition.  Many  of  the  sounds  of  our  language  dif- 
fer so  little  from  each  other  in  mere  organic  expression  that 
it  would  seem  to  be  impossible,  unless  we  were  to  devise  a 
new  system  of  speech,  to  make  their  peculiarities  distinguish- 
able to  the  sight.  Thus,  for  example,  what  difference  can  be 
made  apparent  to  the  eye  in  the  utterance  of  c  and  gy  of  p 
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and  b,  of  t  and  cZ,  of  s,  and  z ;  and  how  many  people  ordi 
narily  give  us  a  sufficient  sight  of  their  articulation  to  enable 
us  to  know  whether  they  are  uttering  I  or  r.  If  we  can  give 
speech  to  a  deaf-mute  and  enable  him  to  make  himself  un- 
derstood we  shall  have  conferred  an  immense  boon  upon  him, 
and  if  we  can,  further,  get  him  to  understand  what  is  said 
to  him  on  general  topics,  by  his  observation  of  the  lips  of  a 
speaker,  we  shall  have  furnished  him  with  a  great  help  in  his 
every-day  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men. 

And  now  it  only  remains  to  say  a  word  in  conclusion.  It 
would  be  impossible  in  the  limits  of  a  single  article  to  enter 
into  a  full  detail  of  methods  of  proceeding,  nor  would  it  be 
possible  to' anticipate  and  consider  every  difficulty  which 
might  occur  upon  considering  the  plans  proposed,  or  in  an 
attempt  to  carry  them  out.  What  is  here  brought  under 
the  reader's  notice,  is  offered  in  the  earnest  hope  that  it 
may  help,  if  only  in  a  very  slight  degree,  the  preliminary 
consideration  and  discussion  of  the  work,  which  is  to  have, 
for  the  first  time,  a  fair  trial  in  America.  Experience,  even 
in  little  matters,  is  often-times  bought  at  a  great  price,  and  a 
word  at  the  outset  of  a  work,  though  coming  from  one  other- 
wise unable  to  advise,  may  convey  information  which  would 
have  to  be  learnt  at  much  inconvenience,  and  the  want  Of  the 
early  knowledge  of  which  might  tend  to  imperil  the  success 
of  a  useful  measure.  There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  what  is 
here  brought  forward,  but  what  would  naturally  suggest  it- 
self to  any  one  who  would  give  any  attention  to  the  subject. 
The  propositions  made,  which  may  be  considered  to  be  of  a 
novel  character,  are  advanced  after  due  consideration,  in  a 
true  and  hearty  desire  for  the  welfare  of  those  for  whom  it  is 
our  lot  to  labor ;  and  this  must  be  their  apology  if  they 
should  be  pronounced  impracticable  of  execution  or  unworthy 
of  consideration. 
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ARTICULATION  AND  LIP-READING. 

BY  MISS  CORNELIA  TRASK,  JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

To  speak  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  articulate  words 
seems  paradoxical ;  indeed  it  is  often  difficult  to  convince 
people  that  by  artificial  means  the  dumb  may  be  taught  lit- 
erally to  speak,  and  to  understand  what  is  spoken  to  them. 
I,  in  common  with  all  other  instructors  of  deaf  and  dumb 
in  America,  was  incredulous  that  it  could  be  done,  until  I 
saw  the  experiment  tried!  By  investigations  made  since,  I 
find  that  the  art  has  beefi  practised  by  various  instructors  for 
centuries,  that  it  was  begun  in  the  early  ages,  that  it  has  been 
and  is  still  tried  in  many  of  the  European  Institutions. 
While  some  have  abandoned  it,  others  have  continued  the 
practice,  and  at  the  present  time  better  methods  of  teaching 
articulation  are  beginning  to  prevail  in  London,  Paris,  Brus- 
sels, and  other  continental  schools.  Articulation  has  never 
been  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  our  American  Institutions,  but 
there  has  not  been  until  recently,  in  any  one  of  them,  three 
months  of  thorough  systematic  instruction  in  articulation  and 
lip-reading  either  to  congenital  or  semi-mutes. 

From  time  to  time  our  American  instructors  have  sought 
enlightenment  from  the  institutions  of  the  world,  but  it  is  time 
that  they  should  rest  upon  their  own  experience,  and  subject 
articulation  to  the  test  of  thorough  systematic  experiment. 
No  country  in  the  world  is  more  favorable  for  testing  this 
system  of  instruction  than  our  own,  and  no  people  would 
give  it  a  more  patient  and  interested  trial. 

From  the  success  that  has  followed  experiments  already 
made  in  this  country,  it  would  seem  that  America  might 
teach  Europe,  although  much  younger,  and  that  European 
instructors  might,  with  benefit  to  themselves,  seek  knowledge 
from  us.  To  quote  from  one  of  them, "  America  must  decide 
the  question,  whether  articulation  and  lip-reading  can  be 
used  as  a  means  for  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb." 

In  every  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb  in  our  country,  a 
majority  of  the  pupils  are  known  to  possess,  or  to  have  pos- 
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sessed  some  degree  of  hearing.  They  are  children  who  have 
lost  their  hearing  from  sickness,  and  their  dumbness  is  almost 
invariably  the  result  of  deafness;  they  are  therefore,  capable  of 
speech  if  means  of  teaching  them  articulation  be  provided. 
Some  have  retained  the  sense  of  hearing  until  several  years 
of  age,  and  have  acquired  more  or  less  facility  in  the  use  of 
spoken  language. 

The  power  of  speech  which  these  children  possess  when 
they  enter  the  institution,  should  be  fostered  and  improved. 
To  these  the  value  of  instruction  by  articulation  is  undeni- 
able. They  possess  the  faculty  of  speech,  zealous  and  judi- 
cious attention  to  their  articulation  may  retain  and  advance  in 
this  class,  and  even  in  those  who  lost  their  hearing  very  ear- 
ly in  life,  many,  who  if  neglected  might  deteriorate  into  the 
class  of  true  mutes. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  the  custom  of  our  institutions  to 
substitute  the  language  of  signs  at  the  expense  of  spoken 
language,  with  which  alone  mankind  are  generally  familiar. 
Were  they  destined  to  remain  together  in  one  isolated  com- 
munity the  language  of  signs  would,  perhaps,  be  sufficient 
for  the  common  purposes  of  their  lives.  Their  stay  in  the 
institutions,  however,  is  merely  temporary,  and  when  they 
leave  them  they  have  to  compete  with  hearing  and  speaking 
people  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  are  continually 
thrown  in  contact  with  them.  Then  the  language  of  pan- 
tomimic signs  is  almost  valueless,  widening  the  chasm  which 
separates  them  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Circumstances 
present  themselves  every  day  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  where 
speech  may  be  of  advantage  to  enable  them  to  express  their 
thoughts  in  the  same  manner  as  other  men.  When  they  are 
educated  by  means  of  articulation  and  lip-reading,  they  be- 
come familiar  with  the  habits  and  thoughts  of  hearing  and 
speaking  people  ;  their  opportunities  for  gaining  grammati- 
cal accuracy  of  expression  are  greatly  increased.  They  more- 
over have  a  mode  of  conversation  which  is  more  natural  than 
the  sign  language,  and  more  easily  understood  by  those  who 
hear  ;  they  are,  therefore,  brought  more  readily  into  ordin- 
ary human  relations,  because  their  language  is  human  sj^eech, 
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and  to  the  extent  which  they  can  use  it,  they  are  understood 
by  every  man  and  child.  Their  relatives  and  companions 
have  no  new  language  to  learn,  they  have  no  occasion  to  re- 
sort to  the  manual  alphabet,  or  to  pantomime  to  communi- 
cate with  them  ;  all  they  have  to  do,  is  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  speaking  slowly,  clearly,  and  distinctly,  while  they  are 
themselves  restored  to  society  and  their  happiness  is  greatly 
promoted. 

Of  those  congenitally  and  totally  deaf,  an  unknown  num- 
ber are  favorable  subjects  for  the  method  of  articulation. 
By  reason  of  some  special  endowment,  they  possess  an  apt- 
ness in  acquiring  the  use  of  the  organs  producing  articulate- 
sounds,  and  many  of  them  possibly,  might  become  able  to 
speak  intelligibly,  and  to  read  the  lips  with  facility.  There 
are  many  of  the  natural  mutes  who  never  could  be  taught  to 
articulate ;  but  all  who  can  be  taught  to  do  so,  or  who  desire 
it,  should  have  the  opportunity  for  a  fair  trial  of  capacity  to 
acquire  the  use  of  spoken  language. 

All  who  succeed  in  learning  to  articulate  and  to  read  upon 
the  lips  can  mingle  with  other  children  and  other  people,  and 
in  this  way,  they  will  be  all  the  time  improving  in  their  means 
of  intercourse  with  the  world  instead  of  being  isolated  from  it. 

Every  approach  to  educate  mutes  more  nearly  as  other 
children  are,  is  very  important  to  them  because  it  tends  to 
prevent  their  social  isolation  and  makes  them  members  of 
society  in  full  communion. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  that  the  methods  of  teaching 
in  our  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  are  not  perfect,  or  all  that 
they  should  be ;  that  the  power  of  speech  which  is  often  pre- 
served, restored,  or  imparted  to  the  deaf-mute  has  been  re- 
garded of  too  little  value,  and  has  been  too  much  neglected 
in  education ;  therefore  great  and  important  changes  have 
been  advocated  by  some  of  the  ablest  instructors,  no  one  of 
whom,  would  discard  signs  entirely,  but  would  use  them 
still,  where  a  better  mode  could  not  be  used  to  advantage. 
Signs,  and  the  manual  alphabet  may  do  much  to  alleviate 
the  solitary  condition  of  the  mutes,  but  it  brings  them  into 
companionship  with  each  other  only ;  few  speaking  persons, 
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unless  permanently  associated  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  will 
conquer  the  difficulties  of  the  sign-language. 

The  chief  end  of  the  special  instruction  of  mutes  is  to  teach 
language,  from  learning  which  in  the  natural  way  they  are 
precluded  by  their  infirmity.  Like  other  children  they  are 
l>est  adapted  for  this  during  the  tender  years  of  childhood. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  deaf-mutes 
learning  our  language  is  the  strong  tendency  they  have  to 
use  pantomime.  The  attempt  to  make  them  use  the  En- 
glish language  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  is  like 
trying  to  make  our  hearing  and  speaking  children  speak 
French  together. 

The  mutes  will  not  take  pains  to  spell  out  the  words  when 
they  can  flash  forth  their  meaning  with  a  look  or  a  gesture. 
They  will  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  use  of  letters,  words, 
and  sentences  in  their  intercourse  with  their  playmates,  but 
they  would  be  forced  to  do  so  more  or  less  were  they  associ- 
ated with  those  who  have  all  their  senses  and  use  only  spoken 
language ;  nothing  will  give  them  accuracy  and  a  copious 
vocabulary  except  constant  practice  in  the  use  of  words. 

Some  have  thought  that  all  mutes  should  be  taught  by 
articulation,  then  a  deaf  child  can  commence  the  acquisition 
of  language  just  as  early  as  the  child  who  hears.  All  chil- 
dren, whether  they  hear  or  do  not  hear,  have  a  strong  desire 
to  speak.  Hearing  children  gratify  this  natural  desire  to 
learn  to  talk  mainly  by  imitating  the  words  spoken  by  others 
about  them  ;  deaf-mutes  cannot  hear  the  audible  sounds,  they 
must  therefore,  imitate  the  visible  signs  which  accompany 
the  human  utterance  of  words.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
thought  that  mutes  could  not  use  articulate  speech  as  a  means 
of  communication  with  their  fellow-men ;  but  the  success 
which  has  followed  the  earnest  efforts  of  some  mothers  to  teach 
their  deaf  children  to  talk,  and  the  success  which  has  followed 
the  faithful  labors  of  others  engaged  in  teaching  the  deaf  to 
Articulate,  has  led  many  to  give  more  thoughtful  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  to  change  their  views  in  reference  to  it,  and 
may  induce  many  a  mother  to  begin  to  instruct  her  mute  child 
to  speak,  as  soon  as  she  finds  that  it  is  hopelessly  deaf  and  can- 
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not  acquire  speech  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  or  if  her  child,  after 
learning  to  talk,  loses  it  hearing  by  disease,  she  will  not  allow 
it  to  fall  into  silence,  and  lose  the  power  of  speech,  as  such 
children  usually  do,  unless  they  are  encouraged,  or  com- 
pelled to  keep  up  the  habit  of  speaking,  but  she  will  by  per- 
severing effort,  endeavor  to  retain  the  articulation  of  her 
child,  and  teach  it  to  read  from  the  lips.  In  teaching  artic- 
ulation to  the  deaf,  the  eye,  and  the  sense  of  touch  are  chief- 
ly employed,  to  enable  the  pupils  to  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  opening  the  mouth  to  emit  or  draw  a  mute 
breath,  and  the  utterance  of  a  sound.  This  the  pupil  is  soon 
made  to  perceive  by  placing  his  hand  alternately  upon  the 
teachers  throat  and  his  own,  thus  causing  him  to  feel  with 
his  own  hand  the  vibrations  in  the  trachea,  which  results- 
from  the  sounding  of  the  voice,  and  also  to  feel  those  emis- 
sions of  breath  which  are  caused  by  the  production  of  cer- 
tain sounds.  The  pupil  having  been  encouraged  to  utter  a 
sound  is  then  taught  to  observe  that  the  trembling  motion 
felt  when  a  sound  is  uttered,  varies  in  degree  or  intensity, 
with  the  varying  positions  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  the  fa- 
cial muscles,  and  the  emission  of  the  breath,  and  is  prompted 
to  imitate  these  variations.  The  names  of  the  letters  are  not 
taught,  but  the  powers.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  may  be 
classified  ;  the  sounds  that  are  labial,  guttural,  dental,  nasal, 
and  those  which  are  combinations  of  two  or  more  of  these- 
can  be  taken  in  such  order  that  the  pupil  may  discern  differ- 
ence in  their  similarities.  The  consonants  can  be  classified' 
so  that  the  pupil  may  know  whether  a  breathing,  or  a  mur- 
muring is  required,  care  always  being  taken  not  to  call  them 
by  their  ordinary  alphabetical  names.  Each  sound  of  the 
vowel  a,  is  taught  separately,  by  teaching  simple  words,  in 
each  one  of  which  there  is  a  different  sound  of  the  vowel ; 
each  sound  must  be  taught  and  practiced  separately  until  it 
is  acquired,  and  so  on  with  the  other  vowels. 

After  they  have  mastered  the  powers  of  all  the  letters ;  then 
follows  the  combinations  of  consonants,  consonants  placed  be- 
fore the  vowels,  consonants  placed  after  the  vowels,  then  sim- 
ple words  which  are  pronounced  like  the  combinations,  al- 
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though  spelled  differently,  at  the  same  time  teaching  them 
simple  sentences  in  which  these  words  may  occur.  The  pupils 
are  made  to  observe  the  position  and  motion  of  the  teacher's 
lips,  and  imitate  them  upon  their  own.  By  patiently  persist- 
ing hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  adding  new  words  every 
day,  excluding  the  use  of  any  other  signs  except  these  visible 
signs,  so  great  is  their  desire  for  speech  that  they  greedily  seize 
upon  them,  and  these  visible  words  become  their  vernacular  ; 
they  thus  learn  to  speak  a  little,  but  that  little  is  human  speech. 
Every  new  word,  every  new  sentence  learned  seems  like  a 
new  conquest,  and  makes  them  more  eager  to  be  able  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  spoken  language.  To  the  ears  of  most 
persons  the  sounds  which  they  utter  may  seem  strange,  but 
it  is  human  utterance,  and  they  can  thereby  communicate 
with  their  friends  and  relatives,  to  a  considerable,  and  to 
them,  an  important  extent. 

Believing  that  articulation  and  signs  both  ought  to  have 
their  respective  places  in  the  instruction  of  deal  mutes,  and 
that  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
should  make  use  of  all  means  which  can  be  shown  to  be  of 
service  in  the  work  of  educating  mutes,  two  classes  in  artic- 
ulation were  formed  soon  after  the  commencement  of  our 
term.  One  composed  entirely  of  semi-mutes,  the  other  of 
semi-mutes  and  congenital-mutes  selected  not  because  they 
seemed  to  possess  any  special  aptitude  mentally  or  physical- 
ly to  receive  this  kind  of  instruction,  nor  because  they  were 
thought  to  be  of  unusual  promise,  but  because  they  present- 
ed great  variety  of  condition.  They  are  of  various  stages  of 
advancement,  four  of  them  being  new  pupils  who  entered 
the  institution  last  October,  the  others  were  taken  from  dif- 
ferent classes  under  instruction  various  lengths  of  time.  It 
has  been  our  purpose  to  keep  this  class  under  as  strict  and 
thorough  drill  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  as  its  imper- 
fect classification  would  admit  of  ;  and  at  the  same  time  carry 
on  their  pursuit  of  the  regular  course  of  study,  without  the 
intervention  of  signs. 

We  have  pursued  the  same  processes  of  instruction  as  are 
used  in  the  articulating  school  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  soon 
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found  necessary  to  divide  the  class,  making  two  divisions, 
as  the  older  pupils  improved  so  much  faster  than  those  who 
had  just  entered  the  school,  they  soon  went  far  ahead  of  them, 
the  younger  pupils  were  a  hinderance  to  them,  and  could 
not  receive  enough  special  attention.  Each  division  has  been 
-drilled  from  one  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  daily,  in 
the  elementary  sounds,  the  combination  of  consonants,  vow- 
els and  consonants,  the  different  sounds  of  the  vowels  the 
pronunication  of  words  and  sentences.  Besides  the  daily 
drill  from  the  charts,  the  first  division  spend  one  half  hour 
each  day  in  forming  original  sentences; — sometimes  writing 
them  on  their  slates,  then  reading  them,  at  other  times  giv- 
ing them  without  writing.  I  have  found  this  exercise  very 
beneficial,  not  only  in  developing  their  minds  but  helping 
them  to  express  their  thoughts  in  spoken  language.  They 
also  have  a  daily  exercise  in  spelling,  reading  the  words  from 
the  lips,  spelling  them  by  sound  frequently  illustrating  them 
with  sentences.  They  also  have  an  exercise  in  numbers, 
counting,  reading  examples  from  the  lips  and  giving  the 
solution  orally. 

One  half  hour  each  day  they  spend  in  reading  simple  sto- 
ries, answering  questions  about  the  story  they  read,  often 
giving  it  in  their  own  language.  This  last  exercise  seems 
to  have  given  them  a  greater  interest  in  books,  and  they 
have  become  more  fond  of  reading;  they  enjoy  it  more  than 
any  other. 

Their  evening  lessons  have  been  the  same  as  those  of  the 
classes  from  which  they  were  taken.  As  they  have  devoted 
a  part  of  each  day  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  it  is  supposed 
they  will  not  fall  below  the  standing  of  their  old  classmates. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  class  there  are  four  semi- 
mutes,  and  two  congenital-mutes.  Two  of  the  semi-mutes 
could  talk  very  well  when  they  entered  school  last  October. 
One  had  no  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  but  could 
speak  a  number  of  sentences  in  German.  He  was  as  dumb 
in  the  use  of  our  language  as  any  of  the  natural  mutes.  He 
has  made  very  good  progress  in  acquiring  it  and  can  now 
use  it  very  well,  though  very  much  like  a  foreigner.  This 
division  has  also  been  drilled  daily  in  the  sounds  of  the  al- 
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phabet,  and  the  combinations.  They  have  a  daily  spelling 
lesson,  reading  and  illustrating  sentences  formed  from  the 
words;  they  have  learned  to  count,  and  can  describe  a  pic- 
ture very  well.  In  their  progress  they  would  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  who  entered  at  the  same  time,  and  have  had 
the  undivided  attention  of  their  teacher. 

The  successs  thus  far  achieved  is  gratifying  as  well  as  en- 
couraging, more  so  in  the  case  of  the  natural  mutes,  than  of 
the  semi-mutes.  We  have  found  that  those  of  the  congeni- 
tal mutes  who  have  previously  gained  a  knowledge  of  writ- 
ten language,  enjoy  a  great  advantage  over  those  who  have 
not  this  knowledge.  The  rapidity  and  facility  of  intercourse 
by  the  language  of  signs  favors  a  much  earlier  and  more 
rapid  development  of  the  mental  faculties  and  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  than  would  be  possible  under  the  process  of 
teaching  by  words  alone.  Children  must  have  ideas  before 
they  can  express  them  in  words,  and  they  must  have  a  high- 
er order  of  ideas  as  to  range  and  development,  to  use  and 
understand  the  language  of  books. 

The  ideas  they  acquire,  by  means  of  explanations  in  pan- 
tomime, of  the  meaning  of  words  and  sentences  give  them 
a  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  By  the  use  of  signs  their 
minds  can  be  enlightened,  and  they  can  be  taught  written 
language,  which  is  to  them  an  important  aid  in  the  com- 
munication of  ideas  by  spoken  language.  Contrary  to  our 
expectations,  the  congenital  mutes  learned  the  powers  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  more  quickly  than  the  semi-mutes,  and 
would  give  a  purer  sound.  While  it  required  the  efforts  of 
two  or  three  weeks  for  the  semi-mutes  to  master  the  sounds 
ofb,  d,  g,  k,  j,  ng,  congenital  mutes  mastered  them  after 
two  or  three  trials;  they  also  surpass  them  in  reading  the 
lips.  Having  never  possessed  the  sense  of  hearing,  they  have 
no  idea  of  articulate  sounds,  and  in  reading  a  word  or  sen- 
tence from  the  lips,  they  think  only  of  the  visible  signs  which 
accompany  the  human  utterance  of  words.  But  the  semi- 
mute  who  has  once  heard,  and  has  an  idea  of  sound  thinks 
more  of  the  audible  expression  than  of  the  visible  signs;  in 
Ihim  it  is  the  result  of  habit,  which  cannot  be  easily  overcome. 
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One  of  our  congenital-mutes,  a  little  girl  eleven  years  of 
age,  was  an  inmate  of  the  Institution  for  Feeble  Minded 
Children  more  than  a  year.  A  mother's  strong  yearning  to 
hold  converse  with  her  child  by  human  speech  made  her  re- 
ject signs  as  the  only  method  of  instruction,  and  gave  her  faith 
in  the  method  pursued  there,  and  also  gave  her  hope  that  her 
fondest  wishes  would  be  realized  that  her  child  would  there 
learn  to  talk  to  her.  She  learned  to  articulate  a  number  cl 
words  but  not  many  sentences.  When  she  entered  this  insti- 
tution, she  was  put  into  the  class  of  a  mute  teacher;  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  her  articulation  and  she  soon  forgot  nearly  all 
she  had  learned;  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
she  could  be  induced  to  make  an  effort  to  speak.  Having 
been  two  years  in  the  institution  before  entering  the  articu- 
lating class,  she  knew  the  meaning  of  a  great  many  wordsr 
and  could  describe  a  picture  very  well  though  her  composi- 
tion was  quite  imperfect,  and  very  careless.  She  seemed  to 
have  very  little  memory  and  still  less  application.  When  she 
entered  the  class,  she  could  speak  only  two  or  three  words, 
but  no  sentences.  She  could  very  easily  imitate  the  sounds 
of  the  letters,  but  as  her  memory  was  very  poor  some  of  them 
had  to  be  taught  her  every  day.  She  now  gives  the  sounds 
of  all  the  letters  perfectly,  reads  quite  distinctly,  and  asks  for 
anything  she  wants,  not  only  in  the  school-room  but  out  of 
it,  in  spoken  language,  and  frequently  tells  what  she  has  seen 
or  done,  when  out  in  the  yard  at  play;  not  always  in  com- 
plete or  correct  sentences,  but  very  much  like  a  young  child 
who  is  learning  to  talk.  She  has  improved  in  every  respect ; 
as  she  gains  confidence  in  herself,  she  makes  a  greater  effort 
to  talk  and  uses  longer  sentences. 

Another,  of  the  congenital-mutes  had  been  in  school  one 
year  when  she  entered  the  articulating  class;  she  was  as  far 
advanced  as  pupils  of  one  year's  standing  generally  are.  She 
could  speak  a  few  simple  words,  and  the  names  ot  two  or 
three  persons,  which  she  had  learned  at  home.  She  could 
articulate  no  sentences;  her  voice  was  very  low  and  quite  in- 
distinct;  the  daily  drilling  which  she  has  had,  has  developed 
and  improved  her  voice,  so  that  now,  it  is  as  loud  and  clear 
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as  any  child's  aud  is  very  pleasant.  She  takes  great  delight 
in  talking,  seldom  resorting  to  signs  when  she  is  with  those 
who  can  hear.  She  improves  daily  in  the  construction  of 
sentences,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  like  a  speaking 
child. 

Another  had  been  in  school  four  years.  Naturally  bright 
and  sprightly,  she  was  one  of  the  best  in  her  class,  hiving 
a  good  knowledge  and  use  of  written  language.  She  could* 
not  speak  any  words,  though  she  had  always  tried  to  talk  to 
her  parents,  they  only  were  able  to  understand  her.  Her 
ambition  seemed  to  have  uo  bounds;  the  more  difficult  the 
power  of  a  letter,  the  mo^  persistent  were  her  efforts  to  give 
it  perfectly,  often  leaving  her  play  to  practice  before  the 
glass,  (so  that  she  could  see  the  position  of  the  tongue,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  throat,)  until  she  had  mastered  it.  She 
learned  the  powers  of  the  letters  sooner  than  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  class,  and  her  improvement  in  talking  has  been 
more  rapid  than  any  other  pupil's.  This,  I  think  is  owing 
to  the  fact,  that  her  knowledge  of  language  and  its  proper 
use  was  far  superior  to  theirs.  She  reads  the  lips  very  quick- 
ly and  at  quite  a  distance,  she  delights  in  her  newly  de- 
veloped power;  she  is  now  able  to  carry  on  quite  a  lengthy 
conversation  and  seems  to  enjoy  talking  as  much  as  any 
speaking  child,  laughing  as  heartily  as  they  would  when 
she  is  telling  anything  amusing.  She  has  recited  arithmetic 
with  her  old-class-mates  spending  onehour  each  day  in  that 
recitation,  in  her  other  studies  she  is  as  far  advanced  as  they. 
I  think  her  case  is  as  interesting  and  quite  as  remarkable  as 
that  of  Theresa  Dudley's,  for  she  has  not  had  the  advantage 
of  such  early  careful  training. 

Visitors  have  frequently  asked  if  she  or  the  others  could 
pronounce  words  they  had  never  been  taught  to  speak.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried  often,  the  visitors  giving  me  the 
words  to  wTrite  on  the  slate  which  have  generally  been  their 
own  names.  In  nearly  every  instance  they  have  given  a  cor- 
rect pronunciation ;  they  have  ako  read  from  the  lips,  names 
which  they  have  never  seen  spoken,  and  written  them  cor- 
rectly. 
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Another  very  interesting  ease  is  that  of  a  little  girl,  who 
lost  her  hearing  at  six  years  of  age  from  Typhoid  fever. 
She  entered  the  institution  last  fall,  having  been  three  years 
-at  Indiana,  she  had  made  very  good  progress  in  her  studies 
and  had  a  very  good  knowledge  and  use  of  written  lan- 
guage. She  had  entirely  forgotten  how  to  talk,  and  could 
speak  only  a  few  words.  She  had  lost  the  use  of  her  voice 
entirely  and  for  weeks  could  give  the  powers  of  the  letters, 
and  the  combinations  only  in  faint  whispers.  Her  voice  has 
improved  daily,  becoming  more  and  more  developed,  until 
now  she  can  be  heard  quite  distinctly.  She  is  very  diffident 
.and  for  that  reason  does  not  talk  aawnuch  as  the  others,  yet 
she  makes  all  her  wants  known  in  spoken  language.  A  few 
days  ago,  she  said  to  me:  "May  I  go  up  stairs  to  get  Carrie's 
pencil."  It  was  a  voluntary  sentence,  and  had  never  been 
taught  her ;  it  was  spoken  so  that  I  heard  her  across  the  room. 

Their  intense  desire  to  learn  to  speak  after  it  has  once 
brought  its  fruits,  insures  all  the  attention,  which  alone  makes 
it  possible  to  instruct  them.  Pupils  who  six  months  ago 
could  not  speak  a  word,  or  only  a  few  single  words,  can  now 
make  their  wants  known,  ask  for  things  they  need,  in  lan- 
guage, that  strangers  might  not  understand  so  well  as  those 
familiar  with  them,  as  they  will  not  understand  the  prattling 
of  a  child,  when  the  child's  mother  will  comprehend  it  easily, 
yet  they  will  understand  them  as  well,  nay  better  than  they 
would  signs.  Their  articulation  improves  daily — they  are 
mo  longer  children  of  silence,  they  no  longer  possess  a  soul 
without  utterance.  The  occupations  and  many  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  their  more  fortunate  brethren  have  been  opened  to 
them,  and  in  a  measure  they  have  been  restored  to  social 
-usefulness  and  enjoyment. 

Our  expectations  have  been  more  than  realized;  we  think 
that  the  year  has  been  profitably  spent,  and,  that  we  have 
every  encouragement  to  continue  the  experiment. 
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THE  PRACTICABILITY  AND   ADVANTAGES  OF 
WRITING  AND  PRINTING  NATURAL  SIGNS. 

BT  MR.  GEORGE  HUTTON,  HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  author  of  the  following  thoughts  has  no  intention r 
at  present,  of  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  different  means  employed  in  educating  the  deaf  mute,  or 
of  pronouncing  which  is  the  best.  He  has  no  hesitation,  how- 
ever, in  saying,  as  the  result  of  many  years  experience,  that 
while  he  would  carry  the  teaching  of  articulation,  as  far  at 
least,  if  not  farther,  than  the  most  sanguine  supporters  of  it 
as  an  exclusive  system  would  do,  he  would  under  no  circum- 
stances dispense  with  the  use  of  Natural  Signs  in  the  class- 
room, in  any  stage  of  progress,  because  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant avenue  to  the  minds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  but  as- 
the  heading  of  the  paper  indicates,  he  would  advocate  the 
adoption  of  an  additional  phase  of  the  sign-language,  in  deaf 
mute  tuition,  rather  than  drop  a  single  word  that  would  di- 
minish its  use. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  subject  will  be  altogether  new  to 
the  majority  of  readers,  who  are  not  teachers  of  deaf  mutes  ; 
but  it  may  be  that  some  who  are  teachers  of  deaf  mutes,  have 
never  till  now  heard  the  subject  referred  to — and  to  those 
who  have  never  passed  a  thought  upon  it  at  all,  or  who  may 
not  have  seriously  considered  it,  it  may  appear  to  be  thor- 
oughly visionary,  and  unworthy  of  a  moment's  attention. 
Should  there  be  any  such,  who  have  read  thus  far,  to  them 
we  would  say  and  to  every  reader  of  these  pages,  that  we 
earnestly  request  their  attention  to  the  end  of  our  remarks 
on  two  grounds.  Because  the  Natural  Signs  of  the  deaf  mute 
have  been  already  written  and  printed,  and  practically  tested 
in  the  schoolroom  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
— and  because  our  present  object  is  to  bring  up  this  subject 
before  the  minds  of  the  teachers  and  other  friends,  that  they 
may  think  upon  it  calmly  and  with  a  practical  eye,  viewing 
it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  future  action, 
so  that  through  their  united  energies,  the  deaf  mutes  every- 
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where,  whether  educated  or  uneducated,  may  reap  the  ad- 
vantages which  books  printed  in  their  own  natural  language 
■would  assuredly  confer. 

The  writer  feels,  however,  that  he  has  a  special  claim  on 
the  considerate  attention  of  his  fellow  teachers,  whether 
teaching  by  signs,  or  by  articulation,  from  the  fact  that  lie 
has  invited  them  to  the  contemplation  of  a  subject  that  has 
occupied  his  thoughts  and  his  action  in  the  tuition  of  deaf- 
mutes  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  also  from  the  import- 
ance of  it,  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction,  and  one  which  would 
enable  even  the  uneducated  among  them,  where  time  of 
school-instruction  has  passed  away,  to  read  with  intelligence 
for  themselves,  in  the  language  of  signs,  the  oracles  of  the 
living  God. 

MISTAKES  ABOUT  SIGNS. 

In  the  discussions  that  have  arisen  regarding  articulation, 
nothing  has  surprised  the  writer  more  than  the  reiterated  as- 
sertion of  those  who  exclude  signs  in  teaching  by  articula- 
tion, that  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions,  deaf  mutes 
are  taught  signs,  a  complicated  system  of  signs,  that  nobody 
<can  understand,  but  those  who  are  instructed  in  their  mean- 
ing ;  and  this  too  notwithstanding  the  repeated  explanations 
given  that  they  are  not  taught  signs  at  all,  but  simply  the 
use  of  language  hy  signs,  which  deaf  mutes  understand  with- 
out any  instruction  because  it  is  the  natural  expression  of 
their  thought.  Now,  it  appears  to  the  writer,  that  there  are 
two  grand  errors  with  these  friends  of  the  deaf  mute,  which 
lie  will  briefly  notice,  and  which  they  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider.— -These  errors  are  : 

1,  As  to  what  Natural  Signs  are. 

2.  That  the  use  of  signs  in  teaching  is  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty,  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  have,  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  our  language. 

Let  us  then  look  for  a  little  at  these  two  errors.  First  then, 
these  friends  limit  the  action  of  Natural  Signs,  to  the  mo- 
tions or  sounds  of  animals,  or  the  imitation  of  these.  Now 
strictly  and  properly  speaking,  no  animal  in  making  these 
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sounds  or  motions  is  signing  at  all.  Xo  animal  can  sign. 
Signs  whether  arbitrary  or  natural  are  only  made  by  an  intelli- 
gent agent.  Thus  it  is  that  the  teacher  imitates  the  motions 
he  sees  in  nature,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  and  by  so  do- 
ing gives  a  sign  that  infallibly  leads  to  the  object,  or  that  of 
which  he  speaks  by  means  of  the  sign — and  whether  describ- 
ing nature  around  him,  or  his  own  feelings,  or  his  knowledge 
of  what  he  sees  and  hears,  uses  the  language  of  pantomime  di- 
rect, or  substitutes  a  natural  analogy,  is  using  Natural  Signs, 
and  such  a  use  of  them  can  never  be  misunderstood,  if  dis- 
tinctly made,  and  distinctly  seen.  Xo  confusion  of  ideas  can 
arise  from  their  use,  nor  any  difficulty  of  interpretation,  and 
unless  thoroughly  perverted  they  can  never  retard  the  acqui- 
sition of  language,  or  of  articulation.  If  signing  is  a  hin- 
drance, the  writer  hesitates  not  to  sav  that  such  signing  is  not 
natural,  but  a  caricature  of  Xature.  "  So  exhaustless  are 
Natural  Signs,*'  that  there  is  no  propriety,  but  an  incongru- 
ity, in  using  such  a  substitute. 

The  second  error,  arising  out  of  the  fact,  that  the  use  of 
signs  tends  to  superinduce  an  incorrect  use  of  our  language, 
is  another  misapplication  of  the  phrase  Natural  Signs. — 
Without  enlarging  on  this  idea,  we  simply  remark  that  it  is 
not  the  signs,  but  the  current  of  the  thoughts  in  the  deaf  mute 
that  causes  the  difficulty — just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a 
hearing  person  learning  a  foreign  language.  The  mode  of 
expressing  himself  in  his  mother-tongue  being  different  from 
the  idiom  of  the  language  he  is  acquiring  renders  it  the  more 
difficult  for  him  to  use  the  language  correctly,  but  time  and 
study  will  rectify  this,  although  the  sound  of  his  voice  may 
for  a  long  time  tell  that  what  he  uses  otherwise  correctly,  is 
not  his  mother-tongue.  So  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  mod- 
ifying the  characteristics,  time  and  study,  with  a  correct 
rendering  of  the  meaning  in  Natural  Signs,  will  enable  them 
to  write  readily  and  correctly. 

Thus  it  is  that  whether  the  friends,  who  favor  articulation 
and  discard  signs  speak  of  Xatural  Signs  as  limited  in  their 
expression,  or  of  their  use  in  teaching  the  deaf  mute  as  re- 
tarding the  acquisition  of  our  language,  they  are  totally  at 
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variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  Xatural  Signs  are  as 
extensive  in  their  application  as  the  thoughts  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  instead  of  being  a  barrier  in  teaching  articulation, 
or  in  acquiring  the  correct  use  of  our  language,  they  are  and 
must  be  from  their  very  nature,  if  properly  used,  the  best 
and  readiest  instrument  for  carrying  out  articulation  to  the 
highest  issues,  and  giving  the  deaf  mute,  not  only  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  idiomatical  peculiarities,  but  for  storing  his  mind 
with  knowledge  of  every  kind. 

The  writer  is  thus  specific  because  he  has  been  familiar 
with  the  art  of  teaching  articulation  for  many  years,  and 
familiar  with  Xatural  Signs  in  teaching  every  thing  that  the 
deaf  mute  can  be  taught,  not  excepting  music,  and  because 
notwithstanding  what  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  State  Charities*  says  on  this  subject,  and  the  action  taken 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  the  writer's  ex- 
perience tells  him,  that  they  are  laboring  under  a  very  prac- 
tical error  on  this  interesting  subject,  in  shutting  up  as  it 
were  under-lock  and  key  and  bolts  and  bars,  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  exhaustless  signs  of  which  the  Board  speaks, 
so.  that  the  deaf  mutes,  whom  their  generous  benevolence  is 
endeavouring  to  instruct,  are  excluded  from  their  use  and 
allowed  only  the  use  of  a  small  part  of  these  exhaustless 
stores,  instead  of  full  scope  to  the  united  influence  of  the 
whole. 

SPECIAL  EXPLANATION. 

Signs,  as  contradistinguished  from  words,  have  in  all  ages- 
been  employed,  under  various  forms,  less  ur  more,  as  a  me- 
dium of  special  communication,  bur  thej  have  never  been  us- 
ed in  the  ordinary,  every  day  interco  :  aankind,  except 
by  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  true  thai  ■  •.  ng  the  tribes  of 
Indians  scattered  over  this  continent,  and  other  uncivilized 
or  savage  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  signs  are  occasionally  com- 
mingled with  their  words,  to  eke  out  the  poverty  of  their  lan- 
guage, or  to  give  emphasis  to  their  expression,  and  even  a- 


*  See  Fifth  Annual  Report  (January  1S69,)  p.  p.  xc-xci. 
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mong  civilized  nations,  signs  may  be  resorted  to  by  unedu- 
cated persons,  as  auxiliary  to  speech,  or  sometimes  by  educated 
men  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  particular  point  of  dif- 
ficult application,  or  for  dramatic  effect ;  nevertheless,  it  stands 
true  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  alone  use  signs  as  their  only  me- 
dium of  communication  when  ignorant  of  written  language. 
Signs  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  Natural  and  Arbitrary,  but 
it  is  with  Natural  Signs  in  this  paper  that  the  writer  has  to 
do,  and  to  prevent  as  far  as  he  can  any  mistake  as  to  his  mean- 
ing, when  he  speaks  of  them,  he  now  states  that  by  Xatural 
Signs  he  means  those  signs  which  convey  without  fail  to  the 
mind  of  the  deaf  mute,  the  thoughts  which  the  signer  intends 
to  express  to  him,  and  this  without  any  jwevious  acquaint' 
once  with  each  other — and  further  such  signs  written  or  print- 
ed he  also  calls  by  the  name  of  Xatural  Signs,  because  thev 
ean  be  understood,  by  means  of  a  simple  key,  the  use  of 
which  is  easily  acquired,  as  readily  as  the  signs  of  living  ac- 
tion. But  further,  as  already  indicated,  Xatural-Signs  are 
capable  of  expressing  every  thought,  and  are  therefore  at 
least  coextensive  with  words,  so  that  the  deaf  mute  can  know 
the  thoughts  of  another  through  the  medium  of  signs,  as  cor- 
rectly and  as  readily  as  the  hearing  can  know  them  through 
the  medium  of  words,  which  notwithstanding  their  inestim- 
able importance,  are  simply  Arbitrary  Signs. 

In  the  sense  now  explained,  the  writer  uses  the  word  signs, 
or  the  phrase  Xatural  Signs  in  this  paper,  and  when  he 
means  other  signs  than  natural  he  uses  the  phrase  Arbitrarv 
Signs— and  by  arbitrary  signs,  he  means  those  signs,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  cannot  be  understood  without  a  previous  un- 
derstanding between  the  parties  who  use  them,  Xatural 
Signs  convey  their  meaning  at  first  sight.  Arbitrary  Signs, 
at  first  sight,  have  no  meaning  at  all. 

SI<  rX-WRITIXG. 

Written  characters,  or  symbols,  or  signs  have  long  been  in 
use  in  the  ages  of  the  past  in  various  countries,  both  bar- 
barous and  civilized,  and  under  various  forms,  and  are  still 
Yol.  XIV.  11 
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in  use  in  China  and  Japan,  but  many  of  these  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  our  own  writ  ten  Or  printed  characters, 
merely  arbitrary  symbols  or  signs  mutually  agree  J  on  as 
the  expression  of  thought.  The  ancient  Hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt,  it  is  true,  were  a  mixed  kind  of  signs,  for  the  most 
part  arbitrary,  but  they  had  also  much  of  a  natural  cast 
about  them,  or  an  abridgement  of  the  natural,  yet,  to  un- 
derstand their  meaning,  a  key  of  more  than  ordinary  con- 
struction was  required  to  unlock  their  hidden  mysteries. 

The  sign-writing,  however,  which  the  writer  here  presents 
for  your  consideration  is  more  comprehensive  in  its  range  of 
operation,  and  more  definite  in  its  expression,  and  more  cer- 
tain of  being  understood  by  the  deaf  mutes,  whom  it  is  pri- 
marily and  chieily  designed  to  serve,  requiring  much  less 
time  to  be  able  to  master  it,  than  any  other  written  charac- 
ters, symbols,  or  signs,  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted. 

The  Writer  do6S  not  know  who  originated  the  idea  of  writ- 
ing the  natural  language  of  signs,  or  the  language  of  the 
deaf  mute — but  at  all  events  the  idea  occurred  to  him  about 
forty  years  ago,  and  ever  since  he  has  put  it  in  practice,  less 
or  more,  as  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control  per- 
mitted. A  good  many  years  after  he  had  reduced  his  idea 
to  practice,  he  read  of  something  of  the  kind  having  been 
attempted  in  Prance  by  the  late  Mr.  Bebian,  if  he  does  not 
mistake  :  but  he  soon  saw  that  its  character  was  very  circum- 
scribed, and  was  simply,  as  far  as  he  could  see  from  the  ac- 
count he  read,  an  extension  of  pictorial  representation  of  ac- 
tions as  auxiliary  to  ordinary  pictures  that  are  used  less  or 
more  in  all  our  Institutions,  giving distincl  expression  to  the 
idea  of  the  author,  that  farther  extension  of  written  symbols 
for  the  deaf  mute  was  impracticable,  so  the  writer  understood 
him  to  say.  lie  Baw,  however,  that  it  was  quite  different 
from  the  one  under  consideration,  winch  had  been  proved  by 
the  writer,  years  before,  to  be  not  only  practicable,  but  aprae- 
tical  reality  in  very  deed  in  his  own  experience  in  teaching 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  system  of  sign-writing  as  practised  by  the  writer  is 
capable  of  expressing  any  kind  of,  signs,  whether  natural  or 
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arbitrary — but  it  is  in  its  application  to  Natural  Signs  that 
he  is  desirous  in  the  remarks  of  this  paper,  to  benefit  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  In  his  use  of  Natural  Signs  he  takes  tho  most 
prominent  feature,  attribute  or  function  of  the  object,  of 
which  the  spoken  word  to  the  hearing  is  the  arbitrary  sign, 
and  this  sign  becomes  the  sign-name — and  whether  the  deaf 
mute  had  or  had  not  seen  the  same  sign  before,  he  would  at 
once  recognise  the  object  which  the  sign  indicated — or,  if 
he  had  never  seen,  nor  known  the  object  before  seeing  the 
sign,  he  would  whenever  he  saw  it,  at  once  see  that  this  was 
what  the  sign  previously  given  represented  or  expressed. 
Thus  it  is  that  a  deaf  mute  whether  educated  or  not,  after 
some  previous  training  to  understand  the  way  of  reading  the 
printed  signs,  could  easily  understand  anything  delineated 
in  the  form  adopted  by  the  writer.  lie  has  seen  hearing  chil- 
dren also  read  these  signs,  with  a  little  training  to  under- 
stand the  use  of  the  key. 

PROOFS  OF  ITS  PltACTICAHILITY. 

In  endeavouring  to  show  that  sign-writing  is  practicable, 
we  shall  adduce  the  evidences  of  it  from  three  sources. 

1.  From  the  analogies  of  things  common  both  to  words 
and  signs. 

2.  From  the  nature  of  the  signs  themselves. 

3.  From  the  writer's  own  experience. 

1.  Analogy. — Words  and  signs  are  alike  as  a  medium  of 
communication  and  the  expression  of  thought  on  every  sub- 
ject, and  they  are  alike  evanescent,  for  no  trace  of  their  ac- 
tion is  seen  in  the  atmosphere — the  memory  alone  retains  the 
impression,  either  more  or  less  enduring  according  to  its  pow- 
er of  retention,  yet  these  evanescent  invisible  words  have 
been  reduced  to  a  permanent  and  visible  form  by  the  pen 
and  the  press — and  why  should  not  signs,  which  though  vis- 
ible for  a  moment,  just  as  the  sounds  of  the  words  are  aud- 
ible, be  made  permanently  visible  through  the  same  effective 
agency  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  consider  the  thing  impracticable  ? 

But  again,  words  and  signs  are  alike  in  the  endless  com- 
bination of  which  they  are  susceptible.     Yet  words  with 
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countless  varieties  of  form  which  they  assume  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  human  race  in  their  intercourse  with  one  an- 
other, have  not  simply  been  reduced  to  permanence  on  a 
limited  scale,  but  in  the  shape  of  books  and  other  products 
of  the  press  have  been  multiplied  in  unnumbered  millions, 
and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  And  why  should  not  signs,  through  the  same 
powerful  medium  of  ever  increasing  strength,  be  not  equal- 
ly diffused  for  the  benefit  of  the  myriads  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  scattered  in  mute  isolation  among  the  teeming  mil- 
lions  of  earth's  more  fortunate  inhabitants  ?  What  should 
make  this  less  practicable  than  the  other? 

But  once  more.  The  culminating  point  of  analogy  be- 
tween words  and  signs,  appears  in  the  fact  that  all  this  end- 
less variety  in  the  combinations  of  sounds  which  obtains  in 
the  living  voice  is  reduced  to  a  few  elementary  sounds  as  the 
basis  of  the  whole,  and  in  like  manner  the  numberless  forms 
that  motion  assumes  in  the  making  of  signs  can  be  reduced 
to  a  few  elementary  lines.  Seeing  that  this  endless  and  ev- 
anescent variety  of  vocal  expression  has  been  reduced  to  its 
elements,  and  with  appropriate  names  characterizing  the 
sounds,  has  been  reduced  to  a  visible  permanent  form,  is 
it  unreasonable  to  suppose,  nay  is  it  not  very  natural  to  be- 
lieve, that  as  speech  with  the  same  things  in  common  with 
signs  has  been  reduced  to  a  visible  permanent  form,  so  signs 
can  be  reduced  to  a  permanent  visible  form,  if  the  elemen- 
tary lines  of  motion,  for  there  are  such  lines,  were  discover- 
ed and  applied  ?  Such  a  view  as  here  presented,  if  it  does 
not  necessarily  prove  or  ensure  the  certainty  of  success  to 
one  who  has  not  thought  on  the  subject  before,  or  but  very 
partially  at  most — it  should  assuredly,  at  least,  convince  him 
that  the  practicability  of  sign-writing  and  printing,  is  not 
the  idle  day-dream  of  a  speculative  enthusiast. 

2.  The  Nature  of  the  /Signs. — In  addition  to  the  above 
evidences  of  the  practicability  of  sign-writing,  the  same  thing 
may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  signs  them- 
selves, as  a  medium  of  communication  with  deaf  mutes.  The 
writer  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  teaching  the  deaf  and 
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dumb,  when  the  idea  of  this  subject  occurred  to  him.  As- 
he  found  that  he  could  very  readily  converse  with  deaf  mutes 
whether  old  or  young,  educated,  or  ignorant  of  language, 
on  any  subject  by  means  of  Natural  Signs,  without  spelling 
or  uttering  a  word,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  as  they  knew  by 
the  motions  of  his  hands,  and  the  expression  of  his  counten- 
ance what  his  thoughts  were,  and  vice  versa — if  the  atmos- 
phere were  capable  of  retaining  for  a  little  a  trace  of  the 
lines  thus  drawn,  as  sand  retains  for  a  while  any  lines  drawn 
upon  it,  then  these  lines  of  motion  as  traced  in  the  air,  and 
visible,  would  indicate  the  thoughts  that  the  motions  of  the 
hands  expressed  to  the  deaf  mute  as  he  followed  these  mo- 
tions with  his  eye,  and  could  be  reproduced,  as  long  as  the 
original  impression  remained.  Or  the  same  idea  may  be  thus 
represented.  If  the  motions  of  the  hands  in  signing  ex- 
hibited a  luminous  though  evanescent  track  in  the  air,  such 
as  phosphorus  does  on  a  wall,  or  the  track  of  lightning  as  it 
sweeps  along— the  lines,  thus  seen  would  indicate  at  once 
the  rate  of  motion  with  which  they  were  drawn,  and  the  forms 
which  they  assumed.  Thus  reasoning,  the  writer,  at  once 
saw  that  all  that  was  necessary  was  a  Natural  Sign  for  the 
rate  or  degrees  of  motion,  and  the  direction  of  motion,  or  its 
pathway,  so  to  speak,  which  would  certainly  be  indicated  in 
the  air,  if  the  lines  of  motion  could  be  traced  there,  as  on  the 
sand  of  the  sea-shore  ;  and  so  he  put  it  to  the  test.  With  the 
dust  of  the  earth  for  his  table,  and  his  finger  or  a  stick  for 
his  pencil,  he  drew  the  required  lines  in  various  forms,  and 
found  what  he  was  in  search  of.  He  has  done  the  same  thing 
on  the  black  board  wTith  chalk,  on  the  slate  with  the  pencil, 
and  on  paper  with  the  pencil  and  the  pen.  In  fact  he  found 
that  he  had  discovered  nothing  new,  for  every  body,  less  or 
more,  had  seen  and  done  the  same  kind  of  thing  before  times 
without  number,  but  the  application  of  it  never  entered  his 
mind  before  he  had  been  led  to  think  of  the  subject,  as  he 
has  now  described,  and  he  has  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as 
far  as  circumstances  permitted,  ever  since  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  system  of  sign-writing  not  only  readily  under- 
stood by  the  deaf  mute,  but  hearing  and  speaking  children 
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were  also  able  to  read  it,  as  already  referred  to,  and  in  fact 
any  one  disposed  to  look  at  it,  with  a  view  to  understand 
it  could  not  fail  with  the  knowledge  of  its  key  or  alpha- 
bet, as  it  may  be  called,  in  a  short  time  to  master  its  leading 
feature,  so  as  to  read  without  difficulty.  Why  then  it  may 
here  be  asked  has  it  not  been  put  in  practice  everywhere? 
A  satisfactory  answer  to  this  very  natural  question  will  be 
given  ere  we  close. 

3.  Experience. — We  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  prac- 
ticability of  sign- writing  on  two  grounds,  viz  :  from  the  an- 
alogies between  words  and  signs,  in  several  ways,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  signs  themselves, — and  now  we  will  con- 
duct you  to  the  school-room,  for  a  little  to  show  you  that 
sign-writing  has  been  tested  there  sufficiently  long,  and  by 
examples  or  illustrations  sufficiently  copious,  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  its  practical  character.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  many  illustrations  that  might  be  given  to  show  that 
sign-writing  is  a  practical  reality,  though  we  cannot  here  give 
any  specimens  of  sign -writing  itself,  but  only  specimens  of 
written  sentences  which  have  been  translated  into  the  sign- 
language,  in  the  form  of  written  signs,  and  from  these  by  the 
contrary  process  of  translation  into  words  again. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  single  words, 
or  any'  combination  of  phrases,  for  sign-writing  embraces 
every  word  and  phrase,  but  will  give  a  few  examples  in  com- 
mands, narratives  and  questions,  to  show  that  it  embraces 
also  every  form  of  speech.  Under  commands,  we  include  every 
thing  in  the  Imperative  mood :  under  narratives,  we  include 
every  sentence  affirmative  or  negative:  and  by  questions  every 
thing  in  that  form.  As  answers  embrace  these  three  forms, 
and  every  word  or  phrase,  as  the  case  may  be,  there  is  no 
need  for  any  separate  illustration  of  them. 

To  a  few  of  the  pupils  in  the  Halifax  School,  who  knew 
only  a  little  of  the  key  in  the  reading  of  signs,  the  writer 
wrote  on  the  blackboard,  a  few  days  ago,  a  number  of  sen- 
tences in  signs,  which  they  managed  to  read  and  reproduce 
in  active  signs,  to  spell  on  their  fingers,  and  write  on  their 
slates — and  he  noticed  that  some  of  them  who  could  not 
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Tvrite  sentences,  in  general,  so  correctly  as  others,  took  up 
the  meaning  from  the  signs  sooner  than  the  others  did.  In  the 
specimens  here  given,  those  that  are  marked  with  an  asterisk 
point  out  some  of  those,  that  the  pupils  were  exercised  in, 
and  which  they  read  from  the  written  signs. 

COMMANDS. 

Go  for  my  hat. 

*  Touch  a  book. 
Come  and  see. 

*  Shake  the  desk. 

Bid  your  sister  go  to  the  well  for  water. 

Attend  Church  regularly  and  devoutly. 

Take  a  book  and  give  it  to  John  to  read. 
*Take  a  book  and  shake  it,  for  a  little  while. 
♦Bring  a  marble  and  a  bird  to  me. 

*  Bring  an  inkstand,  a  ruler,  and  a  book  to  James. 

*  Tell  Alexander,  Clarence,  and  James  to  come  to  me. 

NARRATIVES. 

There  is  a  cat  playing  with  a  ball. 

There  was  a  man  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  house. 

*  The  boys  are  out  digging  in  the  garden. 

*  The  girls  are  not  walking  in  the  garden. 
Jesus  Christ  died  on  the  cross  to  save  sinners. 

*  God  made  man  and  woman. 

It  is  not  John's  intention  to  sail  till  to-morrow. 
♦Alfred  did  not  take  your  spectacles  to  Alexander. 
There  are  many  discussions  in  public  assemblies. 

*  Janet  took  your  spectacles  to  Sophia, 

*The  boys  and  girls  in  the  school  are  not  all  in  Arithmetic. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  your  name  ! 
How  old  are  you? 
Where  is  your  father  ? 
How  many  fingers  have  you  ? 
Have  you  ever  seen  New  York? 
When  are  you  going  home  ? 
Were  you  in  Church  last  Sabbath  ? 
Were  you  sick  the  week  before  last  ? 
How  did  you  know  that  David  killed  Goliath  ? 
Who  told  you  about  Jesus  Christ? 
How  are  you  and  I  to  be  saved  by  Jesus  Christ  ? 

As  a  small  specimen  illustrative  of  the  ability  to  read  con- 
secutive thought  in  sign-writing,  we  will  mention  the  follow- 
ing facts,  which  occur  to  the  writer's  mind  as  specially  inter- 
esting and  significant. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  FACTS. 

About  twenty-live  years  ago,  in  order  to  test  the  ability  of 
a  deaf  and  dumb  boy  about  twelve  years  old,  who  had  not 
been  long  at  school,  to  read  sign-writing,  the  writer  took 
his  slate,  and  drew  the  lines  upon  it  to  represent,  or  wrote  in 
signs,  the  following  sublime  passage  in  the  prophecies  of 
Habakkuk,  Chap.  III.  Yerse  10,  substituting  the  word  God 
instead  of  the  pronoun. 

"  The  mountains  saw  thee,  and  they  trembled,  the  over- 
flowing of  the  water  passed  by,  the  deep  uttered  his  voice, 
and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high." 

The  boy  understood  the  use  of  the  key  in  reading  sign- 
writing,  and  could  do  a  number  of  things  from  written  signs 
and  translate  a  few  of  them  into  words,  but  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  meaning  of  this  verse,  for  he  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  any  of  the  words  in  it  except  perhaps  one  or 
two.  Indeed  he  never  saw  the  verse  till  he  saw  it  in  writ- 
ten signs,  so  far  as  the  writer  knew,  at  all  events  he  knew 
nothing  of  its  meaning.  The  writer  put  the  slate  before 
him  and  asked  him  what  it  meant ;  he  looked  at  it  for  a  lit- 
tle, and  then  very  distinctly  told  him  by  signs,  in  living  ac- 
tion, what  was  written  on  the  slate.  The  writer  saw  at  once 
that  he  understood  the  meaning.  Let  him,  however,  not  be 
misunderstood  here.  He  does  not  mean  to  say,  and  we  do  not 
say,  that  the  boy  apprehended  its  meaning  as  well  as  we  be- 
lieve the  readers  of  this  paper  do,  any  more  than  we  would 
say  that  they  comprehend  so  fully  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  as  to  enter  into  the  feelings  which  the  illustrious  He- 
brew experienced,  when,  though  familiar  with  divine  mani- 
festations of  "  terror  and  glory,1'  he  said,  in  view  of  the 
"terrible  sight,"  "I  exceedingly  fear  and  quake"  and  to 
which,  no  doubt,  the  prophet  refers  in  the  beginning  of  the 
verse;  but  we  do  say  that  he  apprehended  its  meaning,  as 
well  as  any  boy  of  his  age  could  do  though  endowed  with 
hearing  and  speech.  But  who  among  us  can  comprehend, 
the  realities  which  the  above  verse  so  graphically  describes  %' 
We  can  all  understand  according  to  our  intelligence  the 
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meaning  of  the  word  God,  or  to  whom  the  word  applies  but 
we  cannot  fully  comprehend  him  who  bears  the  name.  Who 
can  by  searching  find  out  God  (  So  in  the  case  of  the  boy  in 
his  understanding  of  the  above  verse. 

About  eight  years  after,  in  the  course  of  his  daily  teach- 
ing, the  writer  took  the  slate  of  a  boy  who  had  been  a  while 
longer  at  school  than  the  boy  already  noticed,  and  wrote  on 
it  in  sign-writing  a  message  or  order  to  the  following  effect. 
i4  Go  to  the  house  and  bring  from  my  bed-room,  a  Gaelic 
Xew  Testament,  which  is  on  the  top  of  a  bureau."  The 
house  was  about  twenty  yards  distant  from  the  school-room, 
there  were  other  books  on  the  bureau,  besides  the  one  he  was 
sent  for.  The  writer  put  down  the  slate  before  him  with- 
out writing  a  word  or  making  a  sign.  The  bov  looked  at  it  for 
a  little  and  went  out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with 
an  English  Xew  Testament.  The  writer  said,  "that  is  not  the 
book  He  looked  disappointed  and  so  did  the  writer;  but 
knowing  so  well  the  bov's  singular  correctness  in  £oiii£  on  a 
message,  he  looked  at  the  slate  again  and  found  that  he  had 
omitted  the  sign  for  the  word  Gaelic.  He  then  supplied  the 
omission,  and  said  nothing  but  that  the  mistake  was  his 
and  not  the  boy's.  The  boy  looked  at  the  correction,  went 
away,  and  returned  with  the  Gaelic  Xew  Testament.  The 
writer  then  expressed  his  satisfaction  by  saying  to  the  boy 
that  he  had  done  well.  The  satisfaction  at  the  issue  was 
mutual,  and  if  the  writer  had  ever  doubted  the  sufficiency  of 
sign-writing  for  practical  purposes  to  the  deaf  mute,  this 
omission  or  error  of  his,  in  the  above  incident,  would  have 
dissipated  any  doubt.  Errors  have  often  been  instruments 
of  advantages  little  dreamed  of  at  the  time,  and  in  this  case, 
the  writer  might  have  exclaimed  like  the  celebrated  Greek, 
"  Eureka,'1  as  if  it  had  been  the  first  time  that  he  had  dis- 
covered its  practical  character.  As  it  was,  he  was  more  en- 
couraged to  prosecute  his  design  with  sign-writing,  that  it 
might  become  a  verity  of  real  life,  to  others  than  himself  in 
deaf-mute  tuition. 

Some  years  after  the  incident  now  narrated,  he  visited 
Dublin  in  Ireland,  on  the  invitation  of  a  lady  who  took  a 
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great  interest  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
who,  having  heard  of  his  action  on  the  subject  now  under 
consideration,  was  desirous  to  see  him.  Accordingly  he  went, 
taking  with  him  some  manuscript  sheets  of  sign-writing,  as 
a  specimen.  The  interview  was  very  satisfactory,  as  she  was 
desirous  to  see  a  Dictionary  of  Signs  printed  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  but  it  appeared  to  be  one  where  the  signs  for  the 
words  would  be  given  in  words,  such  as  the  writer  saw  in  a 
small  volume  by  the  Abbe  De  TEpee,  where  the  signs  for  the 
word  was  described  in  words,  and  which  she  showed  him, 
and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it.  As  he  had  not  seen 
it  before,  he  read  a  few  of  the  descriptions,  and  found  that 
they  described  the  signs  for  the  words  very  correctly,  and 
that  they  coincided  with  the  signs  he  made  for  the  words 
himself,  and  would  no  doubt  be  useful  to  a  certain  extent ; 
"but  as  it  required  a  good  many  words  to  describe  a  sign  so 
that  a  person  could  make  the  sign  from  the  description,  it 
would  make  such  a  dictionary  very  bulky,  and  to  many  per- 
sons, a  somewhat  difficult  process  to  make  the  very  kind  of 
motion  required.  Subsequently,  he  gave  her  a  volume  of 
signs,  still  in  her  possession,  drawn  by  a  professional  hand, 
representing  some  hundreds  of  every  kind  of  words  both 
single  and  in  composition,  with  the  words,  of  which  the  sign 
was  the  explanation,  written  by  himself.  The  lady  endeav- 
oured to  interest  parties  in  the  matter  so  as  to  get  a  Diction- 
ary of  signs,  such  as  this,  published  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  none  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  knew 
anvthing  of  signs  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  so  inter- 
ested  as  to  incur  the  expense,  so  this  matter  has  hung  on 
in  this  state  for  years  till  he  supposes  it  is  forgotten  there 
except  by  the  lady  herself,  with  whom  he  has  had  frequent 
communication  since  he  came  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
urging  him  to  get  the  work  carried  forward — but  the  same 
kind  of  difficulties  are  not  wanting  here — and  till  now,  he 
has  not  felt-encouraged  to  take  any  practical  step  in  it.  But 
since  the  discussions  about  teaching  articulation,  and  discard- 
ing signs  have  arisen,  he  thought  it  might  have  its  use,  in  one 
way  or  in  another,  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  deaf  mutey 
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and  has  therefore  given  expression  to  his  thoughts  in  this 
paper. 

On  the  writer's  return  from  Dublin,  he  took  the  slate  of 
the  boy  noticed  in  the  latter  incident,  and  wrote  on  it  in  signs 
to  the  following  effect : — 

"  I  was  in  Dublin,  and  lived  some  days  in  the  house  of  a 
lady  who  loves  the  deaf  and  dumb." 

He  set  it  before  the  boy,  who  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  or 
two  and  with  a  countenance  indicating  satisfaction  said,  he 
knew  it.  The  writer  told  him  to  write  in  words  what  it 
meant — he  did  so  very  correctly,  using  the  words  you  yjere 
as  addressing  him,  and  the  word  dwelt  instead  of  lived  which 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  when  he  wrote  the  signs. 

We  think  it  proper  in  this  connexion  to  say  that  this  boy 
who  was  the  worst  signer  we  ever  saw,  was  just  as  remark- 
able for  understanding  what  was  said  to  him  in  signs.  "We 
never  saw  his  superior  in  understanding  signs,  and  seldom 
his  equal,  and  though  he  used  signs  more  readily  after  being 
at  school,  yet  he  was  at  no  time  an  expert. 

Friends  of  the  deaf  mute  who  discard  signs,  and  speak  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  as  expressing  themselves  "  as  monkeys 
do,"  as  if  to  bring  signs  into  contempt,  we  ask  you  solemnly 
to  reflect  now  upon  such  utterances,  though  you  may  have 
read  but  carelessly  the  above  incidents  in  the  lives  of  these 
two  boys.  "  Express  themselves  as  monkeys  do."  *  No 
monkey  could  look  at  the  signs  on  the  slate,  as  did  the  first 
boy,  and  reproduce  in  living  action  the  signs  which  these 
written  characters  represented.  No  monkey  could  do  as  the 
second  boy  did,  look  at  the  slate  and  from  the  written  signs 
execute  the  message  which  that  boy  did  without  making  a 
sign  at  all,  and  no  monkey  could  do  as  this  boy  also  did,  who 
after  looking  at  the  written  signs  on  the  slate,  wrote  under 
them  in  words  the  meaning  of  these  signs.  Signs  then  such 
as  these,  whether  written  or  made  in  living  action,  are  and 
must  be  essentially  distinct  from  the  natural  sounds  or  mo- 
tions of  monkeys  or  any  other  irrational  creature.  They 


*  See  Massachusetts  Report  already  referred  to,  page  xc. 
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are  the  expression  of  an  intelligent  agent,  who  can  make  the 
sounds  and  motions  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature  sub- 
serve his  purpose,  however  obscured  his  mind  may  be,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  ignorant  deaf  mute,  and  in  the  hands  of  an 
intelligent  teacher  are  made  subservient  to  the  temporal  and 
eternal  well-being  of  his  interesting  charge.  But,  perhaps 
after  all,  the  reference  to  the  monkeys  may  be  rather  a  play- 
ful push  of  the  hand,  than  an  ill-natured  thrust  at  the  other 
friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  at  all  events,  it  proves  this, 
that  it  is  dangerous  even  for  intelligent  and  thoughtful  adults,, 
to  play  with  edge-tools. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  depreciatory  tone  of  the  Re- 
port in  several  places  when  speaking  of  those  who  teach  by 
signs,  is  decidedly  wrong  ;  because  that  men  who  have  done 
so  much  to  elevate  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  the  teachers  of  the 
United  States  have  done,  deserve  something  else,  than  depre- 
ciation, at  the  hands  of  every  benevolent  heart,  even  though 
they  may  have  erred  in  using  signs :  and  we  consider  it  spe- 
cially wrong,  by  dint  of  authority  or  otherwise,  to  stamp  out 
the  use  of  signs  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  mute.  We 
say  these  things  the  more  readily,  and  advisedly,  because  the 
writer  is  not  only  a  friend  of  articulation,  but  such  a  friend 
as  would  carry  it  to  the  greatest  possible  perfection,  both  in 
viva  voce  utterance,  and  lip-reading,  with  every  one,  whether 
congenital  deaf  mutes  or  semi-mutes,  and  because  he  knows, 
as  a  practical  teacher,  that  the  proper  use  of  signs  in  teach- 
ing them  articulation,  will  more  thoroughly  perfect  them  in 
it  and  in  understanding  spoken  language,  than  any  other  way 
possily  can. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  noticing  here  several  pleasant 
interviews  that  we  had  with  the  respected  President  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard, 
Esq.  We  sympathize  with  him  in  his  action  in  this  matter,, 
believing  that  good  will  result  from  this  step  of  these  friends, 
chiefly  as  the  means  of  extending  the  period  of  instruction,, 
and  of  bringing  the  young  deaf  mute  earlier  under  its  ele- 
vating influence.  In  setting  aside  signs,  however,  our  sym- 
pathy cannot  go,  as  we  told  Mr.  Hubbard.    It  is  like  cutting 
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off  the  right  hand  to  do  more  work  than  with  both  Hands. 
From  what  passed  in  our  interviews,  we  feel  assured  that  he 
would  not  speak,  as  the  Report  referred  to  speaks  of  the  teach- 
ers who  use  signs  in  teaching.  The  writer  told  him  that  he 
gave  up  teaching  articulation  solely  because  the  time  of  the 
deaf  mute  at  school  was  so  circumscribed,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  that  it  required  all  the  time  and  far  mure  than  could 
be  got,  to  do  for  him  what  articulation  could  never  do  in  a 
time  so  utterly  inadequate  to  do  the  work  that  the  deaf  mute 
required  ;  but  with  an  adequately  extended  period  of  in- 
struction, he  would  carry  on  articulation,  as  already  intimated 
to  its  Ultima  Thule,  and  he  would  as  a  true  friend  respect- 
fully advise  him  to  reconsider  the  subject  of  signs,  and  also 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Stone,  on  the 
subject:  for  they  are  worthy  of  your  serious  reconsideration. 

The  writer,  in  accordance  with  what  he  said  at  the  outset, 
has  not  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  articulation  in  its 
various  bearings,  but  as  his  subject  being  that  of  signs,  under 
a  particular  form,  he  has  been  necessarily  led  to  refer  to  it, 
once  and  again,  and  express  himself  as  he  has  done,  because 
he  is  anxious  to  get  the  friends  of  Articulation  interested  in 
this  subject,  as  well  as  others,  and  the  more  so,  because  he 
fully  sympathises  with  them  in  their  object,  the  teaching  of 
articulation  ;  but  in  excluding  signs,  as  one  of  the  instruments 
of  tuition,  and  carrying  it  on  by  articulation,  he  has  not  the 
least  sympathy,  because  he  is  convinced  that  by  so  doing,  they 
are  inflicting  upon  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  grievous  injury, 
which  no  subsequent  teaching  can  fully  repair,  and  for  which 
nothing  els©  can  compensate.  Teaching  articulation  and 
teaching  by  articulation  are  quite  different  things.  AVe  need 
every  instrumentality  in  the  work  of  instruction,  instead  of 
excluding  any  one,  and  one  too  so  important  as  signs  ;  and 
as  Natural  Signs  in  their  printed  form  would  be  not  only  be- 
neficial to  the  articulating  school,  but  could  be  used  there 
without  diminishing  the  viva  voce  utterance,  whether  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  or  the  teachers,  we  hope  they  will  give  this 
particular  subject,  their  earnest  consideration. 

The  writer  presents  here,  an  additional  illustration  that 
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was  afforded  him,  in  the  Halifax  school  the  day  before  post- 
ing this  communication.  He  wrote,  or  roughly  delineated 
in  signs,  the  following  passage  in  the  prophesies  of  Isaiah, 
omitting  the  words,  then  and/br,  and  placed  it  before  two 
boys,  who  had  been  several  years  at  school,  and  knew  the 
passage  of  scripture,  but  never  saw  it  in  signs  before.  Isaiah 
XXXY  5,  6.  "  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened, 
and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped.  Then  shall  the 
lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing  ; 
for  in  the  wilderness  shall  water  break  out,  and  streams  in 
the  desert." 

The  boys  looked  at  the  signs  on  the  paper,  but  they  had 
not  gone  over  the  half  of  it,  when  one  of  them  said,  "  that 
is  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah" — and  each  of  them  wrote  from 
the  signs  in  the  following  way.    The  one  boy  wrote  : — 

The  blind  shall  see.    The  deaf  shall  hear. 
The  lame  shall  jump  like  a  deer. 
The  dumb  shall  sing. 

The  water  shall  spring  up  in  the  wilderness,  and  streams  "in  the  desert. 

He  was  told  to  look  at  the  paper  again,  and  write  it  down 
as  the  signs  stood  and  he  wrote  thus : — 

The  eyes  of  the  blind  opened  shall  be. 
The  ears  of  the  deaf  unstopped  shall  be. 
Jump  like  a  deer  the  lame  man  shall. 
The  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing  shall. 

Waters  spring  up  shall  in  the  wilderness,  and  streams  in  the  desert. 

He  was  then  desired  to  write  it  in  the  ordinary  way  as 
hearing  people  do,  and  he  wrote  as  follows  : 

The  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  ba 
unstopped. 

The  lame  man  shall  jump  like  a  deer,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall 
sing. 

Waters  shall  spring  up  in  the  wilderness,  and  streams  in  the  desert. 

The  other  boy  wrote  in  the  following  way  : — ■ 

The  blind  eyes  shall  be  opened. 

The  deaf  ears  shall  be  opened. 

The  lame  man  shall  jump  like  a  deer. 

The  dumb  tongue  shall  sing. 

The  water  shall  spring  up  in  the  wilderness. 

The  streams  shall  in  the  desert. 
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To  give  some  idea  of  the  space  occupied  by  these  verses 
in  signs,  we  may  say  that  though  roughly  drawn,  they  oc- 
cupied only  about  ten  or  twelve  inches,  but  they  could  easi- 
ly be  made  to  occupy  a  half,  or  even  a  fourth  less  space,  and 
be  distinct  enough  to  be  easily  read. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  SIGN  PRINTING. 

AYe  shall  now  proceed  to  show  the  advantages  to  be  deri- 
ved from  sign- writing  in  three  distinct  aspects  of  its  practic- 
al bearing. 

1.  As  an  instrument  of  instruction,  and  a  test  of  compre- 
hension. 

2.  In  the  saving  of  time  and  labor. 

3.  In  having  the  Holy  Scriptures,  printed  in  signs  for  the- 
use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

1.  As  an  instrument  and  a  test.  \Ye  think  it  requires  on- 
ly to  be  mentioned  to  meet  with  approval,  that  if  we  had 
books  printed  in  the  natural  language  of  signs,  applicable  to 
the  deaf  mutes  in  every  stage  of  progress,  their  teachers- 
would  then  have  the  same  kind  of  instrumentality  which 
teachers  of  other  languages  than  their  mother-tongue  have, 
viz  :  lessons  in  the  foreign  language,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  learner,  so  that  the  teacher  has  at  once  an  instrument  of 
instruction,  and  a  test  of  his  pupil's  comprehension  of  the 
foreign  tongue,  and  the  idiom  of  both  languages — thus  en- 
abling the  pupil  to  translate  from  the  one  to  the  other,  till 
he  can  speak  and  read  it  with  equal  readiness.  Apply  this 
to  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  extend  the  period 
of  tuition,  and  you  at  once  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  which 
they  experience  in  writing  our  language  according  to  its  idiom. 

It  is  true  that  a  teacher  who  knows  his  work,  and  can  do 
it,  could  make  any  book  subserve  his  purpose,  or  teach  with- 
out a  book,  or  make  his  own  books,  without  having  them 
printed  in  the  ordinary  form,  to  say  nothing  of  printing  in 
signs.  But  why  should  any  teacher  be  obliged  thus  to  act 
at  such  a  sacrifice  of  time,  when  the  time  is  but  scanty  e- 
nough,  even  with  every  possible  facility  at  hand  ?  The  fact 
is,  we  require  primary  books  of  several  steps,  so  that  every 
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hind  of  words  in  ordinary  use,  every  kind  of  phrase,  and 
every  kind  of  sentence  would  be  fonnd  in  them,  and  if  these 
were  printed  in  the  ordinary  form  and  also  in  the  sign-lan- 
guage, we  would  have  a  practical  substratum  on  which  suc- 
cessfully to  build,  and  so  be  able,  in  due  course,  to  use  ordi- 
nary books  for  practical  reading  as  in  ordinary  schools;  and 
besides  these  a  dictionary  of  signs,  oral  least  a  vocabulary 
of  signs  of  those  words  by  which  every  other  word  in  the 
language  could  be  explained  in  words,  and  by  which  the  deaf 
mute  could  learn  the  meaning  of  the  words  from  the  sisms 
thus  furnished  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  as  far  as  human  agen- 
cy could  effect  it,  would  be  more  on  a  level  with  their  hear- 
ing brethren. 

2.  The  saving  of  time  and  labor.  The  importance  of  sign- 
writing  will  still  further  appear,  in  the  saving  of  time  and 
labor,  if  we  carefully  consider  the  following  facts,  which 
teachers  of  deaf  mutes  so  well-know  from  experience,  but 
which  we  are  desirous  that  every  friend  of  the  deaf  mute 
should  be  acquainted  with,  for  our  experience  tells  us  that 
comparatively  few  have  any  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  that  the  teacher  has  to  do — and  yet  it  is  by  having  these 
friends  everywhere  brought  to  reflect  on  what  the  condition 
of  the  uninstructed  deaf  and  dumb  really  is,  that  we  can 
ultimately  have  sufficient  time,  and  sufficient  appliances  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  their  instruction. 

First  then — Children  who  have  their  hearing  acquire  the 
art  of  speaking  or  the  use  of  their  mother-tongue,  as  it  is  very 
aptly  termed,  insensibly,  and  without  any  special  effort. 
Parents  and  friends,  and  every  one  with  whom  they  are 
brought  into  contact,  are  each  and  every  one  of  them  in 
turn,  instructors  to  the  baby-speaker,  and  supply  their  quota 
of  speech  to  the  young  learner  amidst  the  realities  of  life, 
and  thus  the  child  is  trained  not  only  to  utter  the  words  of 
its  thousand  teachers,  but  to  see  the  illustrations  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  in  their  application,  on  the  spot,  in  myriads 
of  instances,  so  that  the  memory  and  the  judgment,  from 
the  first  efforts  to  speak,  are  constantly  exercised  by  the  liv- 
ing realities  of  ex'stence  around  it.    Thus,  the  use  of  lan- 
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guage  whereby  the  child  can  tell  its  wants  and  understand 
what  is  spoken  to  it,  is  in  countless  ways  taught  and  learn- 
ed, without  any  exhausting  labor  on  the  part  of  the  child  or 
its  instructor,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  future  progress  when 
he  enters  the  school-room.  Though  these  are  facts  that  every 
one  can  see,  it  is  passing  strange  that  so  few  persons  are 
found  who  reflect  on  then),  when  they  speak  of  teaching  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  or  of  their  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage. 

But  again,  the  importance  of  sign-writing  will  further  ap- 
pear, when  we  reflect  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  deprived 
of  all  the  facilities  of  their  hearing  brethren  and  sisters, 
though  living  in  the  midst  of  the  same  society,  and  this  sole- 
ly because  they  cannot  hear  at  all,  or  not  sufficiently  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  imitate  others  as  the  hearing  do.  The  sad 
blank  which  this  causes  in  their  minds,  the  loss  that  deafness 
.superinduces  is  so  emphatically  great,  except  in  highly  fav- 
orable circumstances,  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  but  teachers 
fully  to  realize  it,  but  others,  if  they  would  properly  reflect, 
could  realize  it  much  more  than  they  do.  Now  the  great 
void  must  be  filled,  and  this  loss  must  be  make  up,  as  far  as  hu- 
man power  can  do  so ;  but  to  do  this  time  and  labor  are  neces- 
sary, and  surely  every  thing  that  tends  to  diminish  these  dur- 
ing the  period  of  tuition,  however  extended  that  time  may 
be,  should  be  made  available — hence  the  advantage  of  sign- 
writing  in  annihilating  the  drudgery  of  labor  and  saving 
the  time  now  employed  from  the  want  of  proper  facilities 
in  teaching,  and  virtually  adding  to  the  term  of  instruction. 

Yet  once  more,  the  importance  of  sign-writing  will  fully 
appear  when  we  also  consider  the  common  but  very  impor- 
tant fact,  that  while  generally  speaking  every  child  has  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands  of  instructors,  to  enable  it  to  acquire 
and  with  facility  to  apply  correctly  the  language  of  society, 
his  brother  deaf  mutes  have  in  the  Institutions  but  one  teach- 
er to  many  pupils,  and  yet  this  solitary  instructor  has  to  do 
the  work  for  these  pupils,  that  parents,  friends  and  society  in 
general  do  for  every  hearing  child.  We  see  then  that  the 
Vol.  XIV.  12 
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hearing  child  has,  before  he  goes  to  school,  a  knowledge 
of  language,  and  correctness  in  applying  it,  which  his  less 
gifted  brother  fails  to  acquire,  unless  he  is  continued  suffici- 
ently long  at  school  and  at  the  cost  of  an  amount  of  labor 
to  his  teacher  and  himself  which  must  be  seen  to  be  fully 
understood.  But  if  any  one  would  reflect  on  these  facts,  he 
would  be  able  to  have  some  idea  of  the  numberless  illustra- 
tions of  the  meaning  of  every  word  and  its  application  to- 
the  realities  of  life,  which  the  teacher  has  to  exemplify  in 
every  form  and  variety  which  real  life  supplies,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  to  the  deaf  mute,  as  far  as  possible,  what  every 
one  with  whom  the  hearing  child  comes  into  contact  is  to- 
him  in  his  insensibly  gradual  but  sure  progress  in  acquir- 
ing the  knowledge  of  a  living  language,  which  his  sense  of 
hearing  enables  him  so  readily  to  recollect  and  apply  with 
facility  and  accuracy — while  his  deaf  brother  at  school  guid- 
ed by  his  teacher  alone  is  endeavouring  to  acquire  all  that 
the  other  has  acquired,  before  he  goes  to  school,  and  also 
what  the  other  learns  at  school.  Thus  it  is,  with  a  shorter 
time  at  school  than  other  children  enjoy,  the  deaf  mute  is 
expected,  so  far  as  facts  say,  to  acquire  all  that  they  have 
before  they  go  to  school,  and  also  what  his  hearing  brother 
learns  at  school  besides  ;  but  to  be  on  a  par,  or  something 
like  it,  with  his  hearing  brother,  the  deaf  mute  would  require, 
at  least,  double  the  time  at  school  that  he  has  hitherto  enjoy- 
ed— to  say  nothing  of  higher  benefits  that  other  seminaries 
of  learning  than  common  schools  confer. 

Reflecting  on  the  above  statements,  we  think  every  one 
should  see  that  the  use  of  books  printed  in  the  sign-language 
would  add  very  materially  to  the  facilities  of  instruction,  be- 
cause every  one  in  a  class  would  have  a  teacher  in  the  shape 
of  a  book,  and  the  living  teacher  to  superintend  the  whole, 
instead  of  having  as  now  only  one  teacher  to  a  class  :  and  we 
desiderate  from  our  readers  a  deliberate  judgment  on  the 
above  desirable  issues. 

3.  The  Hol/y  Scriptures ^inted.  Besides  the  advantages 
already  specified,  the  importance  of  having  the  scriptures 
printed  in  signs  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
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suggested  itself  to  the  writer  long  ago  and  we  think  it  prop- 
er at  this  time  to  set  the  idea  before  you,  as  one  worthy  of 
your  consideration.  The  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  aggregate 
are  in  reality  not  a  few.  Taking  into  view  the  population 
of  the  earth,  according  to  available  statistics,  their  number 
cannot  be  less  than  half  a  million,  exclusive  of  those  who 
have  been  instructed  or  are  in  process  of  instruction ;  and 
half  a  million  of  immortal  beings,  such  as  they  are,  ignorant 
alike  of  God  who  made  them  and  of  their  future  destiny,  is 
a  fact  of  weighty  import  to  a  christian  heart,  and  the  ques- 
tion arises  can  any  thing  be  done  for  them  ? 

The  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  such 
of  them  as  are  well-educated,  such  as  are  partially  so,  and 
such  as  have  not  been  under  instruction.  To  the  well-edu- 
cated we  think  the  Bible  printed  in  Natural  Signs  would  be 
an  interesting  addition  to  their  libraries,  and  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure and  profit  to  themselves,  for  they  would  be  able  to  read 
in  the  printed  page  at  sight  and  in  their  own  language,  with- 
out making  a  sign,  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion,  and  thus 
call  up  to  mind  their  early  days  when  ignorance  shrouded 
their  understanding,  and  by  contrasting  the  past  with  the 
present,  enable  them  more  highly  to  value  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  education,  to  thank  God  and  take  courage.  To 
the  partially  instructed,  the  Bible  in  the  language  of  signs 
through  the  help  of  friends  would  enable  them  to  enlarge 
their  acquaintance  with  it,  and  distinctly  to  apprehend,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel,  and 
so  realize  the  peace  which  it  brings,  when  many  of  them 
perhaps  would  not  be  able  to  derive  any  benefits  from  any 
other  book  printed  in  the  ordinary  way.  To  the  uninstruc- 
ted,  whose  school-time  has  not  yet  arrived,  it  may  be  made 
interesting  by  parents  and  friends  in  various  ways — and  to 
the  uninstructed  whose  school-days  have  passed  away,  so  far 
as  learning  spoken  language  is  concerned, — a  few  weeks  at 
school,  simply  to  give  them  some  idea  of  God  whose  word 
the  Bible  is,  and  a  general  idea  of  its  scope,  and  the  use  of 
the  key  to  unlock  its  treasures  would  enable  them  to  gather 
up  some  if  not  all  of  its  int3resting  and  important  truths; 
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in  due  time,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  through  the  aid  of 
Christian  friends,  they  might  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Bible  in  signs  could  be  printed  in  whole,  or  in  such 
parts  as  circumstances  and  the  condition  of  the  parties  for 
whom  it  is  specially  intended  and  Christian  wisdom  directed. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Bible  in  signs,  trans- 
lated from  the  original  languages,  wTould  be  patent  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  every  nation  under  heaven,  and  as  the  Chris 
tian  missionary  finds  his  way  into  every  country  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hand  in  the  language  of  its  people,  the  Bible  of 
signs  in  his  hand  to  the  deaf  mutes  there,  would  be  under- 
stood by  them,  as  it  would  be  here  by  our  own  deaf  mutes,  for 
the  language  of  Natural  Signs  is  known  all  the  world  over. 
This  partial  outline  of  what  we  consider  could  be  effected, 
through  the  Bible  signs  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
we  submit  to  the  reflection  of  our  readers. 

It  would  have  afforded  the  writer  much  pleasure,  if  he  had 
been  able  to  present  to  you,  here  and  now,  some  specimens 
of  sign- writing,  so  that  you  could  have  seen  it  for  yourselves 
and  have  been  able  to  find  that  there  is  in  it  something  else 
than  a  combination  of  unmeaning  lines.  This  however  could 
not  have  been  done  without  diagrams,  which  involved  ad- 
ditional expense,  and  required  time ;  but  we  trust  that  we 
shall  yet  enjoy  this  mutual  satisfaction.  Meanwhile,  give 
the  subject  your  best  attention,  and  we  feel  assured  that  none 
of  us  will  be  disappointed  with  the  result,  whatever  difficul- 
ties or  doubts  may  present  themselves  at  first  sight. 

We  will  give  you,  however  the  main  lines  of  the  key,  which 
perhaps  may  induce  some  one  to  endeavor  to  realize  a  little  of 
the  reality  of  sign-writing.  By  the  process  already  descri- 
bed the  writer  found  that  a  line  slowly  drawn,  with  a  little 
pressure,  exhibited  an  appearance  like  this ;  wmm ,  a  thick  line 
of  uniform  width,  and  a  line  quickly  drawn  appeared  broad 
or  heavy  at  the  beginning  and  tapering  to  the  end,  like  the 
point  of  admiration  without  the  dot  or  as  a  comet  in  the  heav- 
ens :  varying  according  to  the  force  and  rapidity  with  which 
it  was  drawn.    He  then  adopted  the  heavy  line,  as  the  na- 
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tural  sign  for  slow,  and  the  tapering  line  for  fast.  The  or- 
dinary lines  of  motion  in  signing  are  indicated  by  a  lighter 

line  thus  ,  the  direction  of  motion  by  a  dotted  line 

 ,  or  an  arrow  head,  or  by  the  finger  pointing,  a3 

circumstances  directed.  A  zigzag  line  indicates  all  vibrat- 
ing motions,  such  as  quivering,  shivering,  swinging,  or  shak- 
ing of  any  degree,  varying  in  lightness  or  heaviness,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

As  the  sign  for  fast  and  slow  embodies  the  principle  which 
all  the  motions  in  signing  would  assume,  according  to  their  im- 
pulse and  rapidity,  therefore  with  this  as  a  basis  we  can  find 
the  material  for  extended  application.  Thus  a  few  dots  such 
as  these  .  .  .  would  represent  walking  footsteps,  and  a 
mark,  snch  as  the  point  of  admiration  without  the  dot,  or 
the  comma,  placed  horizontally  in  this  way  ,  ,  ,  would 
indicate  running  footsteps.  By  observing  the  foot-prints  of 
animals  in  walking  or  running,  or  your  own  footsteps,  you 
will  see  that  they  assume  as  a  rule  these  appearances,  less  or 
more,  as  the  path  is  soft  or  hard.  In  like  manner  by  observ- 
ing the  effects  of  the  motions  of  the  fingers  or  the  hand  in 
striking,  tapping,  patting,  &c,  on  a  soft  medium,  or  on  the 
blackboard  or  slate  with  the  chalk  or  pencil,  or  with  the  pen 
on  paper  as  in  forming  capital  letters,  you  will  see  substanti- 
ally the  same  thing. 

"With  these  lines  and  their  endless  progeny,  and  the  upper 
half  of  the  body  chiefly  the  head,  to  represent  the  signer, 
two  of  the  fingers  to  represent  legs,  by  a  very  natural  a- 
nalogy  the  whole  system  of  signing,  however  complicated  it 
may  appear,  could  be  reduced  to  a  written  or  printed  form. 
Questions  will  naturally  arise  on  points  not  adverted  to  here, 
for  we  make  no  profession  in  these  few  lines  to  solve  every 
difficulty,  but  we  have  stated  some  things  that  any  one  may 
try  to  put  in  practice,  so  far  at  least.  We  trust  that  a  future 
day  may  enable  the  writer  to  gratify  both  his  readers  and 
himself  at  the  same  time  :  meanwhile  study,  and  try,  and  trust. 

We  trust  that  what  we  have  said  since  we  put  the  ques- 
tion, supposed  to  be  asked  by  some  one,  will  be  deemed  a 
satisfactory  reply. 
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Friends  of  the  deaf  mute :  we  have  now  set  before  you,  on 
this  interesting  and  important  subject,  three  grounds  of  proof 
to  show  that  it  is  practicable,  viz  :  from  the  analogies  between 
the  nature  of  words  and  signs,  from  the  nature  of  signs  them- 
selves, and  also  from  the  writer's  own  experience,  believing 
not  without  good  reason,  we  think,  that  what  has  been  with 
him  for  many  years  a  practical  matter,  could  also  be  made 
practical  by  others.  We  have  also  shown  the  advantages 
that  would  arise  from  the  use  of  sign-writing  in  three  ways : 
— as  an  instrument  of  instruction  and  a  test  of  comprehen- 
sion, in  saving  time  and  labor,  and  in  the  printing  of  Scrip- 
ture in  signs  for  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb — and  we  have 
endeavored  so  far,  to  forge  a  key  for  your  use  a  little  way, 
in  trying  to  find  out  what  this  sign-writing  is.  This  is  not  a 
subject  of  fancy  but  of  fact,  and  it  requires  to  be  considered 
not  merely  with  a  critical  eye,  but  with  a  heart  beating  in 
unison  with  that  sympathy  which  feels  for  the  deaf  mute, 
and  would  elevate  him  to  the  highest  point  of  intelligence 
which  the  nature  of  his  case  admits,  and  would  do  so  by  every 
instrumentality  within  his  reach — but  the  critical  eye  and 
the  sympathising  heart  must  be  joined  to  a  will  which  no- 
thing but  the  insurmountable  can  baffle.  Friends  of  the 
deaf  mute :  let  us  have  your  criticism,  severe  if  you  like  but 
candid  and  just,  your  heart  and  your  will,  and  we  can  very 
easily  tell  you  the  issue.  The  writer  claims  no  perfection  in 
what  he  has  done ;  for  humanum  est  errare,  but  he  claims  for 
the  sign- writing  that  he  has  practised,  the  capability  of  ex- 
pressing the  thoughts  which  the  deaf  mute,  whether  educat- 
ed or  uneducated,  by  means  of  a  simple  key  can  intelligent- 
ly read  as  readily  as  any  one  who  reads  these  pages.  The 
importance  of  sueh  an  agency  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
mute,  whether  taught  to  understand  language  by  signs  or 
by  articulation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate,  and 
therefore  in  the  hope  that  it  will  receive  that  attention  which 
its  importance  demands  the  writer  has  cast  it  upon  the  water, 
with  all  its  imperfection,  committing  it  to  the  care  of  hdi 
who  doth  all  things  well,  who  made  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the 
dumb  to  speak. 
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FIRST  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEAF 
MUTE  COLLEGE. 

The  public  exercises  of  the  first  Commencement  of  this 
College  were  held  in  the  Congregational  Church,  Washing- 
ton, on  the  morning  of  June  23rd,  1869.  After  prayer  by 
Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  Ex.  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum, 
the  President,  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  L.  L.  D.,  delivered  the  fol- 
J  owing  address: 

"  The  occasion  which  bring  us  together  to-day  marks  an  era 
In  the  history  of  civilization.  It  stands  forth  without  prece- 
dent, a  bright  and  shining  beacon  in  the  higher  walks  of  phil- 
anthropy and  benevolence.  The  unreflecting  and  cold  indif- 
ference that,  because  of  their  deprivation  of  a  single  sense, 
degraded  a  half  million  of  God's  rational  creatures  to  the 
level  of  the  imbecile,  has  given  place  within  the  lapse  of  a 
century  to  the  large-hearted  practical  philanthropy  which 
first  discovered  the  key  at  whose  magic  touch  the  mental 
prison-bolts  should  fly  back,  and  has  since  declared  in  all  the 
nations  of  Christendom  that  the  deaf  mute  is  no  longer  a 
pariah  of  society,  but  is  entitled  to  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  is  capable  of  a  mental  culture  as  full  and  as  valu- 
able to  the  community  as  that  of  his  hearing  and  speaking 
brother.  From  the  early  days  of  imperfect  result,  wherein 
was  claimed  for  deaf  mutes  only  a  development  that  might 
fit  them  to  perform  the  humble  functions  of  intelligent  labor, 
a  growing  estimate  has  been  placed  upon  their  capabilities, 
which  to-day  advances  to  the  high  position  of  according 
them  the  academic  degrees  of  college  graduation. 

Where,  in  all  the  march  of  educational  effort  since  time 
began,  does  a  greater  century  stride  appear?  From  mental 
midnight,  starless  even  by  reason  of  the  thick  clouds  of  pre- 
judice and  misapprehension  overshadowing  it,  to  the  high 
noon  of  scholarly  honors,  revealing  bright  pathways,  not  a 
few  wherein  the  so-called  imbecile  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
may  walk  onward  and  upward  to  usefulness  and  influence 
and  fame.  From  moral  darkness,  deeper  even  than  that  of 
;heathen  ignorance,  wherein  no  proper  idea  of  God  or  religion 
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could  germinate,  to  the  full  light  of  comprehended  and  ac- 
cepted Christianity,  stimulating  the  soul  to  the  highest  devel- 
opment possible  in  our  world  of  many  clouds,  and  revealing 
the  glorious  hope  of  ripened  fruitage  under  the  rays  of  the- 
Sun  of  Righteousness  in  the  land  of  eternal  day.  For  no 
class  of  intelligent  beings  does  education  perform  so  great  a 
work  as  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  starting  point  is  so  much 
lower,  the  plane  of  attainment  so  nearly  as  high,  and  the  time 
spent  in  school  training  so  nearly  the  same  with  the  deaf 
mute  as  with  the  hearing  and  speaking,  that  the  return  pur- 
chased by  education  is  actually  far  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
former  than  that  of  the  latter. 

Many  of  the  intellectual  phenomena  presented  in  the  tran- 
sition from  a  state  of  ignorance  to  the  condition  of  enlighten- 
ment in  which  the  training  of  the  schools  leaves  the  mute,  are 
unique  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  intensely  interesting  to 
him  wTho  would  study  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  in 
its  various  processes  of  development.  It  is  not,  however, 
our  purpose  at  this  time  to  consider  the  education  of  the 
deaf  mute  from  a  philosophic  or  even  an  economic  stand- 
point ;  nor  yet  to  tell  of  the  origin  and  detail  the  history  of 
this  pecular  work  in  the  world  ;  but  rather  to  relate  briefly 
the  story  of  the  particular  institution  wThich  has  invited 
your  attendance  upon  its  first  commencement  festivities  to- 
day, and  to  show  what  grounds  its  friends  have  for  thanks- 
giving to  that  power  which  has  crowned  their  labors  with 
results  exceeding  in  speediness  of  attainment  their  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  a  few  here  present  that  in  the 
year  1856  an  adventurer  from  the  city  of  New  York  brought 
with  him  to  Washington  five  little  deaf  mute  children,  which 
he  had  gathered  from  the  alms-houses  and  streets  of  the 
metropolis.  With  the  aid  of  a  number  of  benevolent  citizens 
he  succeeded  in  setting  up  a  school  and  in  collecting  a  half 
score  of  deaf  and  blind  children  belonging  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  His  ostensible  object  was  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  for  the  education  of  these  classes  of  persons, 
and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  a  number  of  influential; 
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gentlemen,  most  prominent  snnong  whom,  both  in  giving 
and  doing,  was  the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  to  whom  belongs 
the  honor  of  being  named  the  father  and  founder  of  our  insti- 
tution. The  sharp  discernment  of  Mr.  Kendall  soon  laid 
bare  the  selfish  purposes  of  the  adventurer,  as  well  as  his  en- 
tire unworthiness  and  unfitness  to  direct  the  work  he  was 
aiming  to  inaugurate.  Good,  however,  ultimated  from  his 
efforts  in  the  formation  of  an  association  having  as  its  aim 
the  performance  of  that  work,  which  he  would  fain  have  us- 
ed as  a  cloak  to  cover  his  selfish  ends. 

On  the  lGth  of  February,  1857,  an  act  of  Congress  was  ap- 
proved incorporating  the  "  Columbia  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,"  and  authoriz- 
ing the  education  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  of 
indigent  mute  and  blind  children  belonging  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  On  the  13th  of  June  following,  in  temporary 
buildings  provided  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Kendall,  the  school 
was  opened.  During  the  progress  of  the  first  year  it  was 
discovered  that  the  provision  made  by  Congress  fell  very  far 
short  of  being  adequate  to  meet  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
granted,  and  on  May  28,  1858,  a  supplementary  act  was  pas- 
sed supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the  first  law.  This  second 
act  also  extended  the  privileges  of  the  Institution  to  chil- 
dren of  men  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  spring  of  1859,  Congress  up  to  that  time  hav- 
ing appropriated  nothing  for  buildings,  Mr.  Kendall  added 
to  his  former  benefactions  by  erecting  a  substantial  brick 
structure,  and  deeding  this,  together  with  two  acres  of 
ground,  to  the  institution. 

Thus  far  the  directors  had  limited  themselves  to  the  work 
of  affording  the  deaf  and  the  blind  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  army  and  navy  an  education  suited  to  fit  them 
for  mechanical  and  industrial  pursuits.  But  in  the  annual 
report  for  1862,  a  purpose  was  announced,  which  had  been 
in  contemplation  from  the  outset,  of  extending  the  scope  of 
the  institution  so  as  to  include  a  collegiate  course  of  study, 
the  benefits  of  which  might  be  enjoyed  by  deaf  mutes  from 
all  portions  of  the  country.    This  extension  of  the  work  was 
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plainly  suggested  by  the  organic  law  of  1857,  the  fifth  sec- 
tion thereof  permitting  the  directors  to  receive  pupils  from 
any  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and 
no  limit  being  placed  in  the  act  on  the  duration  of  the  course 
of  study.  Early  in  the  year  1864,  it  was  determined  to  re- 
alize if  possible  this  national  collegiate  feature  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  passage  of  a  law  of  Congress  was  secured 
empowering  the  board  of  directors  to  confer  degrees. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  in  this  year,  (1864,)  the  college  was 
publicly  inaugurated,  and  on  the  2d  of  July  Congress  record- 
ed its  approval  thereof  by  a  liberal  appropriation  *  to  con- 
tinue the  work  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  and 
inmates  of  the  institution."  On  the  8th  of  September  fol- 
lowing, the  work  of  the  college  was  commenced,  with  seven 
students  in  a  temporary  building,  which  had  been  purchased 
together  with  fourteen  acres  ot  land  adjoining  the  original 
grounds  of  the  institution.  But  one  provision  was  nowlack- 
ing  to  open  the  college  freely  to  deaf-mute  youth  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  viz:  adequate  means  for  the  support  of 
those  unable  to  pay  for  their  education.  To  meet  this  want 
a  few  benevolent  gentlemen  were  found  willing  to  assume 
the  support  of  individual  students,  and  the  college  was  en- 
abled to  receive  all  worthy  applicants. 

This  private  aid,  though  temporary  in  its  character,  was 
most  important  at  this  particular  juncture,  and  the  names  of 
Amos  Kendall,  Wm.  W.  Corcoran,  Geo.  W.  Riggs,  Henry  D. 
Cooke,  Charles  Knapp  and  Benjamin  B.  French,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  William  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island, 
J.  Payson  Williston  and  George  Merriam,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Edson  Fessenden  and  Thomas  Smith,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
subscribers  of  free  scholarships,  will  be  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance by  the  young  men  who  have  received  the  im- 
mediate benefit  of  their  generosity  and  by  all  the  friends  of 
the  college. 

But  during  the  year  1866  an  incident  occurred,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  secure  the  very  end  desired  by  the  officers 
of  the  college,  and  this  in  a  manner  wholly  providential,  quite 
independent  of  any  plans  or  endeavors  of  theirs.  A  young 
man,  residing  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  who  had  become  totally 
deaf  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  hearing  of  the  establishment  of 
the  college,  applied  to  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens  for  aid  in  se- 
curing admission.  Mr.  Stevens,  with  his  well  known  ready 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  promised  the  young  man  his 
assistance,  and  addressed  the  president  of  the  college  on  the 
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subject.  To  his  surprise  he  learned  that  there  was  no  law 
authorizing  the  free  admission  of  students  to  the  college  save 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  from  the  army  and  navy. 
"What!"  said  he,  with  no  little  indignation  in  his  tone,  ''have 
we  been  appropriating  the  money  of  the  United  States  to 
build  and  sustain  a  college  for  the  deaf  mutes  of  the  country, 
into  which  a  deaf  mute  from  my  district  cannot  be  admit- 
ted?" On  being  informed  that  such  was  the  fact  of  the  de- 
fective legislation  on  the  subject,  he  said,  "  We  will  very  soon 
remedy  this  error,  and  the  young  man  from  Gettysburg  shall 
be  as  free  to  enter  your  college  as  he  who  comes  from  the 
District  of  Columbia."  This  resolution  Mr.  Stevens  carried 
into  effect,  by  procuring  the  passage,  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1867,  of  a  proviso  attached  to  the  appropriation  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution,  that  deaf  mutes  properly  qualified, 
not  exceeding  ten  in  number,  should  be  admitted  to  the  col- 
legiate department  of  the  institution,  from  any  of  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  had  been  previously  prescribed  for  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Thus  did  the  silent  appeal  of  the 
Gettysburg  boy  open  the  door  for  the  higher  education  of 
his  brothers  in  misfortune  throughout  the  land.  Thus  did 
the  veteran  "  Leader  of  the  House"  of  the  Fortieth  Congress, 
in  the  midst  of  the  heavy  cares  of  State,  which  were  exhaust- 
ing his  failing  strength,  find  time  and  vigor  enough  to  se- 
cure from  the  Government  of  his  country  a  boon  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  efficacy  of  which  shall  endure,  as  we  trust 
and  believe,  till  that  day  of  joy  and  peace  when  the  "  lame 
man  shall  leap  as  an  hart  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall 
sing." 

While  private  benevolence  has  performed  an  important 
part  in  the  inception  of  our  college  work,  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  belongs  the  honor  of  establishing  and 
endowing  the  institution  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  great  nation. 

Our  present  distinguished  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  after 
describing,  in  his  world-renowned  history  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  the  depression  and  distress  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  low  countries  in  the  closing  years  of  the  16th 
century,  records  a  notable  event  in  the  following  words: 
*;'  And  thus  at  every  point  of  the  doomed  territory  of  the  lit- 
tle commonwealth,  the  natural  atmosphere  in  which  the  in- 
habitants existed  was  one  of  blood  and  rapine.  Yet  during 
the  very  slight  lull  which  was  interposed  in  the  winter  of 
1585-6  to  the  eternal  clang  of  arms  in  Friesland,  the  Estates 
of  that  province,  to  their  lasting  honor,  founded  the  Univ- 
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ersity  of  Franeker;  a  dozen  years  before  the  famous  institu- 
tion at  Leyden  had  been  established  as  a  reward  to  the  burgh- 
ers for  their  heroic  defence  of  the  citv.  And  now  this*  new 
proof  was  given  of  the  love  of  the  ^Netherlands,  even  in  the 
midst  of  their  misery  and  their  warfare,  tor  the  more  hu- 
mane arts.  The  new  college  was  well  endowed  from  ancient 
church-lands,  and  not  only  was  the  education  made  nearly 
gratuitous,  while  handsome  salaries  were  provided  for  the 
professors,  but  provision  was  made  by  which  the  poorer 
scholars  could  be  fed  and  boarded  at  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pense ;  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  these  poorer  classes  of  students 
being  less  than  three  pounds  sterling  a  year.  The  voice 
with  which  this  infant  seminary  of  the  muses  first  made  it- 
self heard  above  the  din  of  war  was  but  feeble,  but  the  in- 
stitution was  destined  to  thrive,  and  to  endow  the  world  for 
many  successive  generations  with  the  golden  fruits  of  sci- 
ence and  genius." 

If  the  world  justly  applands  this  act  of  the  estates  of  Fries- 
land  in  providing  the  means  of  higher  education  for  the  youth 
of  the  State  in  general,  at  a  time  when  it  was  perhaps  least  to 
be  expected,  shall  not  more  emphatic  commendation  be  given 
in  the  pages  of  history  to  that  Government,  which,  having 
in  the  first  year  of  gigantic  civil  war,  furnished  means  for  the 
rich  endowment  of  colleges  in  every  quarter  of  its  domain, 
was  ready,  in  the  closing  year  of  the  exhausting  struggle, 
while  laboring  under  the  pressure  of  enormous  and  unprece- 
dented taxation,  to  assume  the  burden  of  maintaining  a  col- 
lege, for  a  class  once  deemed  incapable  of  even  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  education. 

In  this  college,  designed  to  be  national  in  the  bestowal  of 
its  advantages,  are  already  assembled  students  from  every 
quarter  of  the  land.  From  the  Keystone  State  have  come 
six  :  from  Xew  England  seven  ;  four  from  the  Empire  State  ; 
while  the  States  of  the  West  have  sent  seventeen,  and  eight 
have  come  up  from  the  South.  These,  with  six  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  form  an  aggregate  of  forty-eight  youth, 
representing  sixteen  States  of  the  Union,  who  have  received 
the  benefits,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  of  the  course  of 
study  opened  to  them. 

To  those  who  are  disposed  to  inquire  what  range  of  ac- 
quirement in  the  liberal  arts  is  open  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
it  may  be  stated  that  deafness,  though  it  be  total  and  con- 
genital, imposes  no  limits  on  the  intellectual  development  of 
its  subjects,  save  in  the  single  direction  of  the  appreciation 
of  accoustic  phenomena.  The  curriculum,  therefore,  in  our 
college  has  been  made  to  correspond  in  general  to  what  is 
known  as  the  academical  course  in  the  best  American  col- 
leges, .with  the  design  of  combining  the  elements  of  malhe- 
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matics,  science,  history,  philology,  linguistics,  metaphysics 
and  ethics  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  into  exercise  ail  the 
leading  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
whatever  line  of  intellectual  effort  may  be  suggested  by  the 
varying  tastes  and  talents  of  individuals. 

'fo  those  who  are  inclined  to  ask  what  avenues  of  useful- 
ness are  open  to  well-educated  deaf  mutes,  it  may  be  respond- 
ed that,  even  before  the  completion  of  the  course  of  the  first 
graduating  class  have  students  of  the  college  performed  no 
inconsiderable  service  to  literature  by  the  translation  of  for- 
eign publications.  Already  have  some  of  them  become  valued 
contributors  to  public  journals;  already  has  an  important 
invention  in  a  leading  branch  of  science  been  made  by  one 
of  their  number,  while  others  have  been  called  to  fill  honor- 
able positions  in  the  Departments  of  the  Government  and  as 
teachers  in  the  State  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

But  we  do  not  on  this  occasion  feel  the  need  of  verbal 
argument  to  prove  the  desirableness  of  collegiate  education 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  that  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality  which  enacted 
the  law  for  the  endowment  of  agricultural  colleges  in  the 
several  States,  has  determined  that  the  experiment  of  afford- 
ing collegiate  education  to  deaf  mutes  shall  be  tried.  Funds 
necessary  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  the  employment  of  competent  professors  have  been  pro- 
vided. Youth  of  the  class  designed  to  be  benefited  have 
eagerly  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offered  privileges, 
and  to-day,  in  the  persons  of  our  first  graduating  class,  go 
forth  the  living  arguments  which  shall  prove  whether  the 
Government  has  done  well  or  ill  in  their  behalf.  They,  and 
those  who  shall  follow  them  year  by  year,  must  answer  the 
question,  "  What  can  educated  deaf  mutes  do  ?" — must  show 
whether  they  can  render  to  society  an  adequate  return  in 
the  labor  and  influence  of  their  manhood  for  the  favors  they 
have  received  at  its  hands  during  the  formative  and  recep- 
tive years  of  youth. 

In  the  belief  that  the  result  will  abundantly  vindicate 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  founding  and  sustaining  our  col- 
lege, shall  we,  its  officers,  go  forward  in  our  work — placing 
our  trust  in  that  Providence  which  has  signally  seconded  our 
efforts  thus  far ;  and  relying  on  the  benevolence  of  an  en- 
lightened Christian  people,  making  itself  effective  through 
the  acts  of  their  national  legislators,  to  perfect  and  settle  on 
foundations,  which  may  endure  till  time  shall  be  no  more,  the 
work  they  have  nobly  begun." 

The  orations  of  the  graduating  c'a^s  were  then  delivered 
in  the  following  order:  1st  "The  Lxpediency  of  Protective 
Duties"  by  Joseph  G.  Parkinson  o'*  New  Hamsphire,  2nd. 
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"A  Glimpse  at  Science,"  by  James  H.  Logan  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Zrd%  u  ^Nature  and  Literature,"  with  the  valedictory  ad- 
dress by  J.  Burton  Hotchkiss  of  Connecticut.  These  ora- 
tions were  read  to  the  audience  by  one  of  the  Professors  while 
the  authors  rendered  them  in  signs.  They  were  marked  by 
maturity  of  thought  and  gracefulness  of  style,  and  were  con- 
ceded by  all  who  heard  them  to  have  been  fully  up  to  the 
average  of  those  presented  at  other  college  commencements, 
while  by  many  competent  judges  they  were  declared  to  have 
been  worthy  of  a  much  higher  compliment.  The  Valedic- 
tory Address  we  shall  give  in  the  Oct.  number  of  the  Annals. 

Short  addresses  followed  by  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  the  found- 
er of  the  Institution  from  which  the  college  has  sprung ; 
Rev.  G.  W.  Samson,  D.  D.,  President  of  Columbia  College  ; 
Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  1st.  Presby- 
terian Church  "Washington  ;  and  Maj.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard, 
President  of  Howard  University, 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  then  conferred  upon 
the  three  graduates  by  the  President,  who  stated  that  the 
three  graduated  with  equal  honors.  The  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  was  bestowed  upon  J.  Scott  Hutton,  Principal  of  the 
Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Halifax,  Xova  Scotia, 
Richard  Elliot,  Teacher  in  the  Institution  in  London  and 
an  eundem  upon  James  Denison,  Teacher  in  the  Columbia 
Institution,  all  of  whom  will  be  recognized  as  valued  con- 
tributors to  the  pages  of  the  Annals. 

The  Alumni  dinner  at  the  Kirkwood  House  was  a  fit- 
ting close  to  the  interesting  exercises  of  the  day.  The  toasts 
read  by  the  President  were  responded  to  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sund- 
erland, Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  Rev.  Mr.  Howlett,  Pastor  of  Cal- 
vary Baptist  Church  Washington,  Prof.  Jos.  Henry  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Prof.  E.  Whittelsey  of  Howard 
University  and  Hon.  Amos  Kendall. 

We  have  only  space  thus  briefly  to  epitomize  the  proceed- 
ing of  this  first  commencement  of  the  first  college  of  Deaf 
mutes.  We  well  remember  the  sadness  with  which  six  years 
ago,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  scholars  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  remarked,  on  leaving  that  Institution, 
that  though  he  thirsted  for  knowledge  and  though  ample 
provision  had  been  made  for  others,  there  was  no  college  for 
such  as  he,  and  no  place  where  he  could  receive  that  advanc- 
ed education  which  would  fit  him  for  the  scientific  work  to 
which  he  aspired.  It  was  with  a  thrill  of  no  ordinary  pleas- 
ure that  we  witnessed  on  the  23d  of  June  the  graduation  of 
this  same  young  man  with  his  two  classmates,  who  have  found, 
since  the  time  before  referred  to,  a  liberal  government  to  pro- 
vide for  their  wants.  We  are  confident,  that  all  present  on 
that  day  rejoiced  with  us  not  only  for  these  but  for  the  gen- 
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erations  yet  to  come,  who  thus  find  the  stores  of  knowledge 
unlocked  for  them.  We  are  sure  also,  that  all  present  felt 
with  us  that  the  question — what  will  the  educated  deaf  mute 
do? — might  be  safely  left  to  those  who  have  the  ability  to 
conquer  such  difficulties  and  acquire  what  these  young  men 
showed  themselves  possessed  of. 
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The  Dumb  Shall  Speak. — At  an  exhibition,  in  the  presence 
of  citizens,  under  the  aupices  of  the  Odeon  Club,  Friday  night, 
May  21st,  at  Jacksonville,'of  pupils  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitution, who  are  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Trask,  one  of 
the  teachers  of  the  institution,  in  the  art  of  vocal  language  to 
express  their  ideas,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  put  into  writing,  and  print  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting 
with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils  and  the  practicability 
of  the  art. 

After  the  reading  of  a  paper,  philosophical  and  historical,  in 
relation  to  the  art,  a  class  of  pupils  was  brought  upon  the  stand, 
having  been  six  months  under  instruction.  They  went  through 
exercises  in  repeating  from  the  teacher's  lips,  pronouncing  from 
printed  cards,  and  finding  the  words  upon  the  cards,  having  first 
read  them  from  the  lips  of  the  teacher.  The  usefulness  of  the 
art  requires  that  the  deaf  person  shall  read  the  words  on  the  lips 
of  the  speaker,  as  he  cannot  hear  them,  and  then  reply  in  vocal 
language.  The  performance  by  a  portion  of  the  pupils  was  such 
as  to  prove  the  practicability  of  this  attainment  beyond  ques- 
tion. 

One  pupil  recited  a  psalm,  but  very  imperfectly.  Another  re- 
peated the  Lord's  prayer  in  a  voice  of  very  fair  distinctness ; 
another  the  Child's  prayer  so  as  to  be  distinctly  understood  by 
the  audience. 

From  this  exhibition,  showing  an  unexpected  progress  for  the 
short  period  of  six  months,  we  believe  it  is  the  unanimous  senti- 
ment of  the  audience  we  represent,  that  Miss  Trask  has  succeed- 
ed beyond  all  expectation.  We  commend  Prof.  Philip  G.  Gil- 
lett,  the  principal  of  the  institution,  for  inaugurating  the  system 
of  instruction  in  the  Illinois  Institution  for  Educating  Deaf 
Mutes,  and  we  congratulate  him  in  his  wisdom  in  the  selection 
of  the  teacher  of  the  class. 

We  commend  the  experiment  to  the  notice  of  those  conduct- 
ing other  similar  institutions,  and  hope  to  see  the  example  every- 
where followed. 

David  Pbince,  ) 

F.  H.  Wines,  [  Committee. 

G.  M.  McConnel,  ) 

Daily  Journal,  Jacksonville. 
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Deaf  Mute  Institution — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  this 
Institute  has  received  a  new  Superintendent,  in  the  person  of 
Prof.  M.  L.  Brock,  of  the  Illinois  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
at  Jacksonville,  who  is  now  in  the  city  looking  the  ground  over. 
He  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  of  large  experience  and  good 
business  qualifications.  We  are  glad  the  Trustees  have  suceed- 
ed  in  procuring  a  first  class  teacher,  who  will  devote  all  his  en- 
ergies to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Institute.  A  new  build- 
ing will  soon  be  in  process  of  erection  under  his  management, 
and  all  in  all,  the  future  for  this  benevolent  institution  is  bright 
with  promise.  We  welcome  the  new  Superintendent,  and  trust 
that  his  labors  will  be  richly  rewarded. — Daily  Republican,  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark. 


J.  G.  Parkinson,  one  of  the  graduates  at  the  first  Commence- 
ment of  the  National  Deaf  mute  College,  having  been  adjudged 
to  have  passed  the  best  examination  among  the  fifteen  com- 
petitors, has  received  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Examiner 
in  the  Patent  Office.  Mr.  Parkinson  is  designing  to  study  law, 
making  the  subject  of  patent  laws  his  speciality. 

A  detailed  description,  with  wood  cut,  of  the  microscope  in- 
vented by  J.  H.  Logan,  of  the  same  class  will  be  found  in  the 
Scientific  American  for  July  10th,  1869.  Messrs.  Logan  and 
Hotchkiss  are  designing  to  teach  for  the  present. 


E.  M.  Gallaudet,  President  of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  Col- 
lege, received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  from  Columbian  College, 
W  ashington,  at  its  laie  Commencement,  and  the  degree  of  L.L.D, 
from  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  The  latter  college  is  his  Alma 
Mater. 


We  regret  to  learn,  just  as  the  last  form  of  this  number  goes 
to  press,  of  the  death  of  the  venerable  Laurent  Clerc.  His  his- 
tory is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Annals.  Born  in  1786 
in  La  Balme  near  Lyons  France,  a  favorite  pupil  of  the  Abbe 
Sicard  for  many  years,  he  came  to  Hartford  at  the  request  of  the 
late  Dr.  Gallaudet  in  the  year  1816  to  assist  in  the  work  of  in- 
structing the  deaf  mutes  in  America.  In  this  good  work  he  had 
labored  with  great  ability  and  zeal  until  the  year  1858,  when  he 
retired  from  active  duty  on  a  pension  from  the  American  Asy- 
lum. He  had  been  feeble  for  many  months,  and  died  Sunday, 
July  19th,  aged  eighty-three.  His  memory  will  be  cherished 
sacredly  by  the  deaf  mutes  and  their  friends,  and  his  name  will 
go  down  to  posterity  inseparably  linked  with  that  of  the  good 
Dr.  T.  H.  Gallaudet. 
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THE  ACQUISITION  OF  LANGUAGE  BY  DEAF 
MUTES* 

BY  PROF.  EDWARD  A.  FAY,   WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  great  object  to  be  aimed 
at  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  the  acquisition 
of  their  national  language.  It  is  true  that  by  means  of  the 
sign-language  alone  their  intellectual  powers  may  be  developed 
to  a  high  degree,  useful  information  upon  a  great  variety  of 
subjects  may  be  imparted,  the  golden  precepts  of  morality  and 
the  sublime  truths  of  religion  may  be  taught.  These  things 
indeed  the  deaf  mute  might  well  regard  as  a  great  boon ;  but 
they  do  not  restore  him  to  society;  they  leave  him  still  with 
nothing  like  an  equal  chance  with  others  in  the  battles  of 
life ;  literature  and  science  remain  to  him  sealed  books.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  his  mastery  of  language  is 
more  or  less  complete,  the  barrier  which  separates  him  from 
his  fellow-men  is  broken  down;  his  disadvantages  in  com- 

*The  Mastery  of  Languages ;  or,  The  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign  Tongues 
Idiomically.    By  Thomas  Prendergast,  London:  Richard  Bentley,  1864. 

The  Study  of  Languages  Brought  Back  to  its  True  Principles,  or,  The 
Art  of  Thinking  in  a  Foreign  Language.    By  C.  Marcel,  Knt.  Leg.  Hon., 
etc.   New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1869. 
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parison  with  others  disappear;  his  misfortune  ceases  to 
place  a  limit  to  his  attainments  in  learning,  or  his  ackiev- 
ment  in  letters.  Language  may  truly  be  called  the  cardinal 
point  in  his  education,  for  upon  this  hinges  most  of  his  success 
and  much  of  his  happiness  in  this  life.  So,  while  we  endeavor 
to  teach  some  other  useful  things  quite  early  in  the  course,  it 
is  to  the  teaching  of  language  that  our  chief  effort  should  be 
given,  and  all  other  instruction  be  made  not  only  subordinate, 
but  subservient.  Until  this  end  is  attained,  his  progress  in 
the  ordinary  branches  of  education  must  be  slow,  difficult  and 
uncertain;  after  this  end  is  attained,  he  may  roam  at  will 
through  the  broad  fields  of  learning  and  culture,  with  no  limit 
to  his  career  as  a  scholar  except  the  finiteness  which  is  the 
common  inheritance  of  the  human  race: 

We  are  none  of  us  satisfied  with  the  attainments  in  language 
ordinarily  made  by  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  great  majority 
of  pupils  born  deaf  graduate  from  our  institutions  without 
the  ability  to  express  their  ideas  in  correct  idiomatic  lan- 
guage, or  to  understand  readily  the  language  of  books.  Those 
who  have  formed  a  taste  for  reading  are  so  few  in  number 
that  they  are  to  be  considered  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
Even  the  students  who  enter  college  and  who  represent  the 
Greatest  intelligence  and  the  highest  attainments  of  the  deaf 
^nd  dumb  of  this  country  encounter  no  little  difficulty  in  the 
concise  and  often  technical  phraseology  of  college  text  books. 
In  all  the  writer's  acquaintance  with  deaf  mutes,  which  includes 
many  of  the  most  accomplished  graduates  of  the  high  classes 
at  Hartford  and  New  York,  and  the  students  of  the  College 
at  Washington,  he  does  not  know  one  congenitally  deaf  person 
who  uses  language  with  the  freedom  and  accuracy  of  an 
educated  hearing  and  speaking  man,  though  there  are  a  few 
who  approach  this,  and  who  it  is  hoped  will  one  day  quite 
attain  to  it. 

Now  the  question  arises,  Is  this  imperfection  in  the  use  of 
language  a  necessity  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  case?  Is 
it,  or  is  it  not,  possible  for  the  average  deaf  mute,  in  the  course 
of  six,  eight,  ten  or  twelve  years  of  instruction,  to  acquire  such 
a  complete  knowledge  of  language  that  he  shall  read  all  books 
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as  readily  and  easily  as  an  educated  hearing  man  does,  and 
express  himself  in  written  language  as  freely  and  fluently  ? 

If  this  is  not  possible,  it  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  dis- 
couraged, or  think  meanly  of  our  work  and  what  it  has  accom- 
plished. The  results  of  deaf  mute  instruction  at  the  present 
day  repay  a  thousand  fold  all  the  money  and  time  and  labor 
that  they  have  cost.    We  may  well  rejoice  and  glory  in  them. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  possible,  we  should  never  rest 
satisfied  until  it  is  accomplished.  Our  reading,  our  thought, 
our  experience  should  all  be  made  to  contribute  to  its  achiev- 
ment.  While  acknowledging  with  gratitude  to  their  authors 
the  merits  of  the  methods  now  in  use,  we  should  continually 
be  seeking  for  some  better  method,  and  never  cease  our  efforts 
until  it  is  found.  The  writer  believes  the  end  proposed  is 
possible.  The  near  approach  to  it  which  we  see  in  the  case 
of  a  few  deaf  mutes  makes  him  believe  not  only  that  these  will 
soon  attain  to  it,  but  that  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be 
attainable  by  deaf  mutes  as  a  class.  It  may  be  that  none  of 
us  who  read  these  pages  now  will  live  to  see  that  time,  but  it 
behooves  us  to  labor  faithfully  and  zealously  according  to  the 
best  light  which  is  given  to  us,  and  to  do  all  that  we  can  to 
hasten  the  coming  of  the  bright  and  perfect  day. 

The  two  books  whose  titles  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  contain  many  suggestions  which  all  teachers  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  whatever  method  of  instruction  they  may 
be  using,  will  find  of  much  practical  value  in  their  work. 
Mr.  Prendergast  is  an  Englishman;  Mr.  Marcel  is  a  French- 
man. They  are  both  gentlemen  of  education  and  culture; 
neither  of  them  is  himself  a  teacher.  The  admirable  English 
of  Mr.  Marcel's  book  bears  weighty  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
his  method  of  studying  a  foreign  language;  while  Mr.  Prender- 
gast, by  means  of  some  rather  imperfectly  prepared  .manuals  * 
has  recently  placed  it  within  the  power  of  us  all  to  test  his 
method  for  ourselves.  Each  of  them  sets  out  with  the  premise 
that  children  generally  learn  language  more  easily  and  more 


*The  Mastery  Series,  German.  By  Thomas  Prendergast.  New  York,  D . 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1868,  The  Mastery  Series,  French.  Handbook  to  the 
Mastery  Series.    Same  author  and  publishers. 
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perfectly  than  adults,  and  shows  that  this  is  not  because  chil- 
dren have  greater  linguistic  powers  than  adults,  but  because 
they  follow  a  more  natural  process ;  this  process  he  endeavors 
to  analyze,  and  constructs  in  accordance  with  the  results 
reached,  a  method  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  by  youths 
and  adults.  In  the  analysis  of  the  child's  process  the  writers 
agree  in  the  main,  though  differing  somewhat;  the  chief  differ- 
ence being  that  Mr.  Marcel  lays  much  more  stress  than  Mr. 
Prendergast  upon  the  fact  that  children  hear  and  understand 
the  speech  of  others  a  long  time  before  they  attempt  to  speak 
themselves.  Mr.  Prendergast's  model  is  rather  the  child 
acquiring  a  foreign  language  than  the  infant  acquiring  his 
own.  In  the  methods  which  they  recommend  they  differ  quite 
widely;  but  here  too  they  agree  in  some  of  the  most  important 
points.  The  writer  thinks  neither  book  is  entirely  free  from 
errors  both  of  fact  and  of  theory;  but  each  contains  a  great 
deal  of  truth,  and  in  the  points  upon  which  they  are  agreed, 
probably  most  of  their  readers — certainly  those  who  have  put 
their  theories  to  the  test  of  experiment — will  agree  with  them. 
It  is  believed  that  many  of  their  views  are  applicable  to  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Some  of  them  indeed  have 
been  anticipated  by  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  may 
be  found  more  or  less  fully  presented  in  former  numbers  of 
the  "  Annals  "  and  in  the  discussions  of  our  teachers'  con- 
ventions. It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  different  men  in  our 
profession,  working  independently  of  one  another,  have  reached 
conclusions  in  many  respects  very  similar  to  theirs. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  treatises  of  Messrs. 
Prendergrast  and  Marcel.  Their  theories  and  methods  could 
hardly  be  stated  with  clearness  more  concisely  than  they  have 
been  by  the  authors  themselves.  But  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
present  briefly  a  few  thoughts  suggested  by  them,  which  seem 
to  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  natural  process  unconsciously 
adopted  by  children  is  the  one  which  Messrs.  Prendergast 
and  Marcel  would  have  all  persons  employ  in  learning  a 
foreign  language,  and  they  endeavor  to  so  systematize  this 
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process  that  adults,  instead  of  being  at  a  disadvantage  in 
comparison  with  children,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  would  in 
fact  have  considerable  advantage  over  them.  Analogy  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  same  process  of  nature,  so  effectual 
in  the  case  of  infants  learning  their  mother  tongue,  of  children 
spontaneously  acquiring  a  foreign  language,  and  of  adults 
purposely  copying  their  method,  would  be  the  best  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Like  the  infant,  they  have  no  previous 
knowledge  of  another  language  to  confuse  them  by  suggest- 
ing comparisons  and  discriminations;  like  the  child,  they 
have  already  an  intelligence  somewhat  developed,  and  a  con- 
siderable stock  of  ideas  which  they  will  delight  to  express  in 
the  new  language  as  soon  as  they  know  it;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  adult,  the  process  may  be  systematized  and  prepared  for 
them  by  others.  The  burden  of  proof  should  certainly  rest 
upon  those  who  would  undertake  to  show  that  the  natural 
process  is  not  the  best  one;  and  no  proof  should  be  allowed 
as  conclusive  against  this,  except  the  failure  of  it  in  actual 
experiment.  Now,  so  far  as  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  it 
has  proved  eminently  successful. 

The  process  of  nature  requires  us  to  begin  by  teaching 
sentences  instead  of  words.  The  hearing  child,  aided  by  the 
looks,  tones  and  gestures  which  accompany  the  speech  addressed 
to  it,  understands  phrases  and  sentences  long  before  it  attaches 
any  significance  to  the  individual  words  of  which  they  are 
composed.  So  the  deat  mute,  having  the  idea  expressed  by 
the  first  sentence  to  be  taught  conveyed  to  him  by  means  of 
pantomimic  signs  which  he  comprehends,  associates  the  idea 
directly  with  that  sentence  as  a  whole;  and  forever  after  that 
sentence  stands  in  his  mind  as  the  representative  of  that  idea. 
There  should  be  no  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  individual 
words ;  he  will  find  that  out  sooner  or  later  for  himself,  and 
the  pleasure  excited  by  the  discovery  will  greatly  increase 
his  interest  in  the  subject."  His  mind  should  not  be  confused 
and  his  memory  burdened  by  the  simultaneous  teaching  of 
print,  script  and  manual  alphabet;  "one  thing  at  a  time,  and 
that  the  right  thing,"  is  a  maxim  of  Mr.  Marcel's  that  must 
never  be  forgotten.    The  script  or  the  print  is  better  adapted 
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to  the  prurpose  than  the  manual  alphabet,  because  it  can  be 
kept  before  the  eye  as  long  as  desired;  and  script  is  better 
than  ordinary  print,  because  it  presents  words  in  their  com- 
pleteness, not  broken  up  into  letters.    If  the  pupil  is  bright, 
he  will  probably  soon  learn  from  his  own  investigations  the 
correspondence  between  the  written,  printed  and  manual 
letters;  if  he  is  dull,  it  is  preferable  for  him  at  this  stage  not 
to  know  their  correspondence.    The  sentence  in  its  written 
form  must  now  be  committed  to  memory.    It  may  be  objected 
that  this  is  something  far  too  difficult  to  be  attempted  by  the 
ignorant  and  undisciplined  deaf  mutes.    Certainly  it  is  no 
easy  task,  but  it  is  much  less  difficult  than  would  be  supposed 
by  one  who  had  not  seen  it  tried.    It  is  a  mere  matter  of  im- 
itation and  repetition.    The  pupil  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher,  perhaps  at  first  guided  by  the  teacher's  hand,  imitates 
slowly  and  painfully  those,  to  him,  mysterious  and  unmeaning 
lines  drawn  upon  the  slate.    Imitation  is  one  of  our  lowest 
intellectual  powers,  but  it  is  almost  the  only  one  needed  here. 
Dullness,  provided  it  stops  short  of  absolute  idiocy,  stands  at 
this  point  almost  on  an  equality  with  genius.    If  a  child  can 
grasp  a  crayon  or  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  and  with  it  make 
marks  that  resemble  those  made  by  the  teacher,  nothing  more 
is  necessary.    Every  attempt  at  copying  the  model  makes  the 
next  attempt  easier;  gradually  the  shapes  of  the  words  become 
impressed  upon  the  pupil's  memory;  finally  he  is  able  to  repro- 
duce the  sentence  without  having  the  copy  before  his  eyes. 
Instructors  whose  practice  it  is  to  begin  by  teaching  sentences, 
say  that  they  find  it  easier  than  teaching  the  same  number  of 
words  unconnected  with  one  another,  and  Mr.  Brock,  of 
Illinois,  in  his  suggestive  paper  published  in  the  "  Annals  "  for 
November,  1868,  in  which  he  advocates  the  sentence  method  of 
teaching,  makes  a  much  stronger  statement.    He  says:*    "  It 
has  been  proved  by  experiment  in  this  [the  Illinois  I  Institution 
that  a  class  will  learn  twenty-six  sentences  more  easily  than 
twenty-six  letters  \v    But  whether  the  step  be  easy  or  difficult, 
whether  it  require  few  or  many  repetitions,  whether  it  be 
accomplished  with  smiles  or  with  tears,  it  is  the  one  step  to  be 


*Annals,  VoL  XIII,  Page  209. 
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taken  at  this  time;  and  probably  any  teacher  of  ordinary' 
patience  and  tact  who  tries  it  for  the  first  time  will  be  aston- 
ished to  find  it  so  much  simpler  than  he  would  have  supposed. 
The  sentence  having  been  perfectly  mastered,  so  that  the  pupil 
can  write  it  at  will  without  hesitation,  the  first  great  point 
has  been  gained;  he  is  now  able  to  express  one  idea  in  correct, 
idiomatic  language. 

The  second  step  is  like  the  first.  Another  sentence  of  sim- 
ilar construction  to  the  one  already  learned,  but  composed  of 
different  words,  is  taught  in  the  same  way.  When  it  has  been 
perfectly  memorized,  the  words  of  the  sentences  may  be  inter- 
changed, so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  this  idiomatically,  and  to 
make  the  meaning  of  each  combination  as  a  whole,  not  in  its 
parts,  clearly  understood  by  the  pupil.  The  pupil  should  not 
be  encouraged  to  attempt  any  combinations  for  himself,  but 
all  should  be  furnished  by  the  teacher.  Here,  as  throughout 
the  whole  process  of  learning  language,  memory  performs  a 
much  more  important  office  than  reason.  But  memory  is  a 
servant,  whom  we  must  take  care  not  to  overtask,  by  imposing 
too  much  labor  upon  it  at  once ;  if  we  do  that,  its  efficiency  is 
destroyed.  No  new  sentence  or  combination  of  words  should 
be  attempted  until  all  the  previous  ones  are  thoroughly 
mastered.  A  complete  list  of  these  should  be  kept,  and  they 
must  be  reviewed  often,  so  as  to  be  ever  fresh  to  the  mind. 
When  the  manual  alphabet  has  been  learned  a  little  later  in 
the  course,  the  reviews  can  be  made  by  means  of  it  with 
great  rapidity,  and  the  alternate  use  of  writing  and  spelling 
will  afford  an  agreeable  variety. 

New  sentences  may  be  taught  as  fast  as  the  progress  of  the 
pupil  will  allow.  New  words  should  be  introduced  sparingly, 
but  the  words  and  phrases  already  acquired  may  be  inter- 
woven in  the  new  sentences  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Let 
it  be  continually  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  words,  but  forms 
of  speech  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  teach,  and  that  all  the 
construction  of  the  language  can  be  learned  with  the  use  of  a 
small  number  of  words.  Instead  of  the  sentences  to  be  taught 
being  suggested  by  the  signs  of  the  pupils  or  other  chance 
circumstances,  as  is  proposed  in  Mr.  Brock's  article  referred 
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to  above,  the  Prendergast  system  would  require  that  they  be- 
carefully  and  systematically  prepared  with  special  reference 
to  several  important  points.  First,  they  must  be  of  practical 
value,  so  that  the  pupil  can  bring  them  into  immediate  actual 
use  in  the  school-room,  on  the  play-ground,  at  the  dinner- 
table,  and  in  all  the  affairs  of  life;  secondly,  they  should  be  so 
shaped  as  to  illustrate  gradually  all  the  constructions  of  the 
language ;  thirdly,  the  articles  and  the  pronouns,  and  the  most 
common  prepositions,  adverbs  and  conjunctions  should  be  intro- 
duced as  early  as  possible;  fourthly,  long  and  complex  sen- 
tences, provided  always  the  idea  conveyed  by  them  is  not 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  pupil,  should  be  preferred  to 
short  and  simple  ones.  The  reasons  for  the  first  and  second 
suggestions  are  obvious;  the  reason  for  the  third  is  that  words 
of  these  classes  occur  most  frequently  in  language;  they  are 
the  binding  links  of  discourse,  and  their  number  is  compar- 
atively small.  Long  sentences  are  preferable  to  short  onesr 
because  they  are  capable  of  affording  vastly  more  variations, 
while  the  memory  can  deal  with  a  given  number  of  words 
arranged  in  long  sentences  almost  as  easily  as  with  the  same 
number  in  short  sentences.  For  instance,  three  interchange- 
able sentences  of  ten  words  each  yield  a  number  of  variations 
represented  by  3™,  or  59,049  sentence  of  ten  words  each, 
besides  several  thousand  shorter  sentences;  whereas  the  varia- 
tions of  ten  sentences  of  three  words  each  are  but  10?,  or  one 
thousand  sentences  of  three  words  each,  and  these  are  of  little 
value  in  practice,  since  they  cannot  be  extended  into  longer 
sentences.  Complex  sentences  are  preferable  to  simple  ones, 
because  while  they  are  more  useful  of  themselves,  the  latter 
are  easily  deduced  from  them.  The  process  of  nature  leads 
us  from  the  whole  to  its  parts. 

Widely  as  Mr.  Prendergrast  and  Mr.  Marcel  differ  upon 
some  points,  there  is  one  upon  which  they  are  fully  agreed, 
yiz:  the  utter  condemnation  of  the  study  of  grammar  as  a 
means  to  the  acquisition  of  language.  Nature  teaches  lan- 
guage through  imitation  and  repetition;  grammarians  would 
attempt  to  teach  it  through  rules  and  formulas.  Nature  puts- 
example  before  precept,  and  practice  before  theory;  gram- 
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marians  would  reverse  this  order.  Every  child  learns  to  speak 
copiously,  fluently  and  idiomatically  without  having  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  rules  of  grammar;  a  man  who  has  com- 
mitted a  dozen  grammars  to  memory  may  be  able  to  do  neither. 
The  study  of  grammar  is  unnecessary,  because  the  language 
may  be  fully  learned  without  it;  it  is  more  than  useless,  because 
the  time  given  to  it  is  needed  for  the  acquisition  of  language; 
it  is  an  actual  injury,  because  it  distracts  the  pupil's  mind  in 
composition  by  leading  him  to  depend  upon  his  recollection  of 
rules  to  determine  the  inflection  and  order  of  words,  instead 
of  his  consciousness  of  what  is  right,  resulting  from  reiterated 
impressions.  Those  deaf  mutes  who  excel  in  parsing,  who  can 
tell  at  a  glance  to  which  of  "  the  essential  forms  "  any  given 
sentence  belongs,  who  seldom  err  in  the  analysis  of  a  sentence 
by  symbols  and  diagrams,  often  write  the  most  horrible 
English.  Their  language  may  be  grammatical;  it  certainly  is 
so,  if  the  word  "  grammatical"  means  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  grammars;  but  this  does  not  prevent  its  being  bar- 
barous. The  reason  is  that  the  rules  of  syntax  really  furnish 
no  guide  to  the  correct  idiomatic  use  of  language.  The  writer 
speaks  from  his  own  experience  when  he  says  that  the  study 
of  grammar  by  means  of  the  symbols  of  President  Barnard 
and  the  charts  of  Professor  Peet,  or  the  symbols  and  dia- 
grams of  Professor  Storrs,  affords  excellent  mental  discipline 
for  a  class  of  deaf-mutes,  and  is  for  both  teacher  and  pupils 
the  most  interesting  and  fascinating  exercise  of  the  school- 
room; but  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  doctrines  of  Messrs. 
Prendergast  and  Marcel,  it  is  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a 
help  to  the  acquisition  of  language,  which  is  the  end  sought. 
The  study  of  grammar,  with  that  of  rhetoric  and  logic,  may 
properly  be  taken  up  after  the  language  has  been  learned. 

The  practice,  so  common  in  our  institutions,  of  giving  a 
class  a  new  word,  explaining  its  meaning  by  signs  and  its 
grammatical  character  by  signs  or  symbols,  perhaps  illustra- 
ting its  use  by  one  or  two  sentences,  and  then  requiring  the 
pupils  to  compose  original  sentences  containing  it,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  method  of  nature.  In  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  sentences  written  by  the  pupils  will  contain  errors 
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or  anomalies  of  expression;  these  are  corrected  by  the  teacher, 
then  the  sentences  and  their  corrections  are  erased  together 
from  the  slates,  and  the  pupils  are  now  ready  to  repeat  the 
process  with  another  word.  No  vivid  impression  has  been 
made  upon  the  mind,  and  it  is  only  vivid  impressions  or 
frequent  repetitions  that  are  retained  by  the  memory.  Even 
if  the  corrections  were  remembered,  prevention  would  have 
"been  better  than  cure;  but  in  fact  no  cure  has  been  effected. 
Requiring  original  sentences  upon  words  previously  learned 
is  always  an  interesting  exercise,  and  may  be  resorted  to  occa- 
sionally as  a  test  of  the  pupil's  progress;  but  it  is  not  the  way 
to  teach  language. 

While  the  suggestions  of  this  article  are  probably  applicable 
with  some  modifications  to  the  teaching  of  language  by  means 
of  articulation,  they  are  offered  with  special  reference  to 
teaching  by  means  of  signs,  and  it  is  believed  they  tend  to 
remove  the  objections  ordinarily  made  to  the  general  use  of 
signs  in  our  institutions.  If  the  deaf  mute  employs  the  latter 
in  preference  to  English  in  his  communications  with  others 
(which  is  one  of  the  objections  made),  it  is  because  he  has  no 
feeling  of  mastery  over  English ;  he  will  not  voluntarily  use 
a  doubtful  and  difficult  means  of  expressing  his  ideas  when  a 
certain  and  easy  one  is  at  hand.  Now  the  Prendergast  system 
makes  the  pupil  master  of  every  sentence  that  he  learns,  and 
from  the  first  he  can  use  it  readily  and  fluently.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  deaf  mutes  prefer  spelling  or  writing  to  signs, 
when  they  are  sure  of  being  right.  If  the  pupil  does  not 
think  in  the  English  language  (which  is  another  objection), 
it  is  because  he  has  never  been  taught  the  English  language; 
lie  has  been  taught  the  meaning  of  individual  words,  and  they 
bave  been  explained  to  him  by  signs,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
sometimes  put  them  together  in  the  order  of  signs,  and  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  studied  a  foreign  language  in  the 
old  method,  his  best  efforts  at  composition  are  awkward  trans- 
lations from  his  vernacular.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  think  in  signs  and  in  English  too;  and  acquiring  both 
languages  in  the  natural  method,  he  will  never  confuse  the  one 
with  the  other.    A  child  learns  German  from  his  nurse,  French 
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from  his  governess  and  English  from  his  parents,  all  at  the 
same  time,  and  speaks  them  all  with  equal  fluency;  there  is  no 
confusion  of  them  in  his  mind;  he  addresses  each  person  in  his 
own  tongue,  and  never  makes  a  mistake;  there  is  no  transla- 
tion from  one  language  to  another;  he  thinks,  or,  as  he  himself 
would  say,  he  speaks  without  thinking,  in  whichever  of  them 
suits  his  purpose.  So  the  deaf  mute,  unless  the  two  languages 
have  been  confusedly  jumbled  together  in  his  mind  through 
faulty  teaching,  is  able  to  think  and  converse  in  either,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  That  signs  are  not  in  themselves 
a  hindrance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  deaf-mute  children  of 
deaf-mute  parents,  whether  educated  or  uneducated,  or  brothers 
and  sisters  of  older  deaf  mutes,  generally  outstrip  all  others 
in  the  acquisition  of  English.  They  have  employed  the  sign- 
language  from  infancy,  and  think  in  it  much  more  clearly  and 
accurately  than  the  rest  when  they  come  to  school ;  but  this 
does  not  prevent  their  learning  to  think  in  English  also,  and 
excelling  in  its  use. 

If  the  views  of  Messrs.  Prendergast  and  Marcel  are  right, 
and  this  application  of  them  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  is  correct,  when  the  method  proposed  has  been  followed 
faithfully  for  two,  or,  let  us  say  three  years,  what  results  may 
we  expect  to  find  at  the  end  of  this  time?  First,  the  pupil 
will  possess  a  vocabulary  of  four  or  five  hundred  of  the  most 
useful  words  of  the  language,  which  are  as  many  as  some 
hearing  people  are  said  to  go  very  comfortably  through  life 
with,  and  more  than  Euclid  employed  in  writing  the  first  six 
books  of  his  treatise  on  geometry;  secondly,  he  will  be  per- 
fectly familiar  with  all  the  constructions,  simple  and  complex, 
and  many  of  the  most  important  idioms,  of  our  language; 
thirdly,  he  will  have  at  command  a  vast  number  of  complete, 
idiomatic  sentences;  fourthly,  he  will  think  in  English,  so  far 
as  he  knows  English ;  fifthly,  he  will  be  absolute  master  of 
everything  he  has  learned,  so  that  he  will  use  it  without  fear 
or  hesitation ;  sixthly,  his  language  will  be  free  from  all  errors. 

The  foundation  of  his  education  having  been  thus  soundly 
and  compactly  laid,  the  edifice  may  now  be  built  upon  it  rap- 
idly and  surely.    While  the  same  method  as  heretofore  is  pur- 
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sued  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  pupil  is  not  allowed  to  forget 
anything  already  learned,  books  of  an  interesting  character 
may  be  placed  in  his  hands,  and  a  dictionary,  the  dictionary 
being  unabridged,  that  he  may  have  aid  of  the  examples  cited 
in  determining  the  precise  meaning  of  words.  The  forms  of 
language  being  familiar,  he  will  not  need  much  other  help  in 
understanding  what  he  reads;  but  wherever  help  is  needed,  it 
should  be  given.  Everything  that  is  read  once  should  be  read 
two  or  three  times,  and  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  write 
from  memory  portions  of  what  he  has  read.  This  is  a  much 
better  exercise  than  writing  "original  composition,"  or  from 
dictation  in  signs  upon  unfamiliar  subjects.  The  books  chosen 
must  be  of  a  pure  idiomatic  style,  free  from  affectation  and 
bombast,  for  he  will  make  them  his  model.  At  the  same  time 
he  may  begin  to  study  the  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  schools, 
and  should  learn  the  lessons  directly  from  the  text-books. 
The  practice  of  attempting  to  teach  these  branches  by  signs 
without  text-books  is  exceedingly  pernicious.  There  should 
be  no  elaborate  explanations  of  the  daily  lessons  in  signs,  and 
the  pupil  should  form  the  habit  of  independent  study  and 
thought;  assistance,  however,  should  be  rendered  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  required.  Thus,  while  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage is  still  the  chief  end  sought,  a  knowledge  of  all  useful 
brandies  is  obtained ;  the  pupil's  vocabulary  of  words  is  con- 
stantly and  ^rapidly  increased,  and  he  comes  nearer  and  nearer 
to  that  standard  of  perfection  at  which  the  instructors  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  have  always  aimed,  to  reach  which  many  of 
them  have  so  faithfully  and  zealously  labored,  but  which  they 
have  hitherto  seen  still  at  a  distance  beyond  their  highest 
attainments. 

Will  it  ever  be  reached  ?  Time  and  experiment  alone  can 
answer  this  question.  In  the  hope  of  kindling  new  interest 
in  the  attempt,  and  of  encouraging  teachers  to  apply  to  the 
early  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  with  more  precision  than  has 
hitherto  been  done  the  methods  of  nature,  this  article  has  been 
written. 
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TEXT  BOOKS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 
FIRST  ARTICLE. 

BY  J.  SCOTT   HUTTON,    A.  M..  HALIFAX. 

Among  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  disadvantages  which 
beset  the  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  arduous  work,  two  may  be  singled  out  as  of  special  prom- 
inence and  interest — the  inadequacy  of  the  term  of  instruction, 
and  the  tvant  of  suitable  text-books  and  apparatus. 

These  two  serious  hindrances  to  progess,  unlike  other  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered,  may  be  characterized  as  incidental 
rather  than  essential — adverse  conditions  hitherto  surrounding 
the  work,  not  necessarily  arising  from  the  nature  of  it — and 
-proceeding  from  outside  causes,  in  part  beyond  the  teacher's 
•control,  because  pertaining  chiefly  to  society  at  large.  The 
•complete  removal  of  these  can  probably  be  hoped  for  in  the 
diffusion  of  a  more  intelligent  public  opinion  on  the  whole 
subject  of  deaf-mute  education,  and  the  growth  of  a  senti- 
ment of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  general  community 
commensurate  with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of^  the 
interest  involved.  Not  until  people  everywhere  more  fully 
understand  the  condition  and  claims  of  the  deaf-mute,  and 
what  is  implied  in  the  task  of  raising  him  to  the  level  of  his 
more  fortunate  fellow-men,  and  fitting  him  for  the  right  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  life,  will  adequate  provisions  be  made 
for  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case — not  until  then  will  the  term 
of  instruction  be  sufficiently  extended,  or  the  means  forth- 
coming to  furnish  all  the  aids  and  appliances  needful  or  desi- 
rable for  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  noble  enterprise. 

On  one  point — the  gradual  extension  of  the  term  of  instruc- 
tion— it  is  gratifying  to  note  indications  of  increased  interest 
and  liberality  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Formerly  limited 
to  three  or  four  years,  it  has  been  advancing,  almost  a  year  at 
at  a  time,  till  it  now,  we  believe,  averages  seven  years  in  the 
schools  of  continental  Europe  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  while  Massachusetts  striding  forward  with  one  long 
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step  has  taken  the  praiseworthy  initiation  of  lengthening  the 
minimum  period,  during  which  her  mutes  are  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  State  care  and  education,  to  ten  years. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  education  of  mutes  is  altogether 
a  matter  of  voluntary  enterprise  and  benevolence,  as  well  as 
in  the  Colonies  where  it  is  partially  so,  the  period  of  instruc- 
tion is  not  formally  fixed,  though  practically  limited  to  five 
years.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  actual  average  has  been  barely 
four  years,  a  state  of  matters  naturally  tending  to  hamper  and 
discourage  the  teacher  in  his  efforts,  and  defrauding  him  to  a 
large  extent  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  his  labor.  The 
straitened  financial  circumstances — res  angustae  valde  cleflendae 
— in  which  most  of  our  Institutions  are  placed  is  undoubtedly 
a  chief  cause  of  this  serious  evil,  as  it  is  also  of  the  other  draw- 
back in  question — the  want  of  suitable  text-books  and  appa- 
ratus. Here,  as  alinost  everywhere,  the  "sinews  of  war"  are 
the  grand  consideration.  With  money,  these  drags  upon  the 
wheels  of  action  and  progress  could  be  removed — without 
that,  neither  genius  nor  learning,  enthusiasm  or  skill,  can 
countervail  the  disabilities  of  the  position. 

The  paucity  of  books  adapted  to  the  various  departments 
and  stages  of  deaf-mute  education  has  long  been  felt  by 
teachers  as  a  most  trying  and  formidable  obstacle  to  efficiency. 
In  this  respect  the  instructor  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  occupies 
a  position  singular,  if  not  unparalleled  and  unique.  He  has 
to  contend  with  disadvantages  unknown  to  the  ordinary 
teacher  of  youth.  With  the  latter,  surrounded  by  a  super- 
abundance of  text-books  and  other  aids  embodying  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  the  ablest  minds  during  many  generations 
of  educational  effort,  the  difficulty — if  such  it  may  be  called 
— simply  lies  in  selecting  from  the  rich  and  varied  stock,  lying 
within  easy  reach,  what  may  best  suit  his  individual  views  or 
tastes — a  case  perhaps  of  embarrasde  richesses — whereas,  with 
the  former  it  is  the  very  reverse — a  case  of  absolute,  or  nearly 
absolute  want;  he  has  little  or  nothing  at  all  to  work  with. 

The  one  revels,  as  it  were,  in  the  dainties  of  a  luxurious 
table  loaded  with  everything  to  please  the  most  fastidous 
palate;  the  other  is  fain  to  stay  the  cravings  of  nature  with 
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the  "  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table."  The  former 
is  the  builder  with  all  the  needful  tools,  implements  and  ma- 
terials for  his  purpose  collected  and  prepared,  ready  to  his  hand, 
whose  only  care  is  faithfully  to  use  the  means  at  his  disposal 
to  lay  the  foundation  and  raise  the  structure  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  specifications  provided;  the  latter  has  him- 
self to  design  and  construct  his  own  plans,  fashion  his  own  tools, 
collect  from  quarry  and  forest  his  own  materials,  prepare  and 
arrange  the  same  for  his  work,  lay  the  foundation  and  build 
the  superstructure — unaided  and  form  his  own  resources. 
The  one  resembles  a  mariner  navigating  his  vessel  without  sails, 
rudder  or  compass,  working  slowly  onward  with  the  toiling 
oar;  the  other,  the  same  mariner  in  a  gallant  bark,  equipped 
with  all  the  aid  and  applicances  of  modern  science,  ploughing 
his  swift  path  through  the  cleaving  billows. 

Or,  leaving  metaphor  for  fact,  while  the  ordinary  teacher 
finds  his  labors  lightened  and  facilitated  by  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  excellent  text-books  in  Reading,  Grammar,  Geography, 
History,  Arithmetic,  and  the  other  branches  he  is  required  to 
teach,  the  instructor  of  the  mute,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost 
destitute  of  anything  of  the  kind.  He  has  generally  to  compile 
his  own  lessons,  and  provide  his  pupils  with  manuscript  copies 
for  daily  use  in  school.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  country  were  such  a  system  necessary  in 
them  ?  What  would  be  the  feelings  of  the  teachers  to  find 
themselves  saddled  with  the  duties  of  authorship  as  well  as  of 
instruction  and  discipline  ?  to  be  not  only  expected  to  teach, 
but  also  to  compose  their  own  text-books  and  supply  their 
schools  with  written  copies  ?  not  only  compelled  "  to  make 
the  bricks,"  but  "  to  find  the  straw  "  as  well  ?  And  how  long 
would  such  a  state  of  matters  be  tolerated  by  an  intelligent 
community  ? 

Yet  this — or  something  like  this — is  virtually  the  condition 
of  most  of  the  existing  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  about  one-Jifth  of  the  available  term 
of  instruction  is  absorbed,  and,  except  perhaps  some  extra  im- 
provement in  penmanship  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  completely 
wasted  or  lost  in  the  mere  writing  out  on  the  blackboard  and 
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copying  of  the  lessons  into  blank  books  by  the  teachers  and 
pupils.  Thus  in  a  five  years'  course  about  a  whole  year  would 
be  spent  in  the  mere  mechanical  labor  of  copying  the  daily 
lessons — a  tuliole  year,  in  effect,  substracted from  the  real  ivork 
of  educatio?i ! 

The  evils  resulting  from  such  a  system  are  too  palpable  to 
require  comment.  They  are  especially  felt  in  young  institu- 
tions where  are  found  the  additional  drawbacks  of  imperfect 
classification  and  an  insufficient  staff  of  instructors.  In  the 
writer's  own  school,  during  the  first  years  of  its  operation,  the 
drudgery  of  this  method  was  almost  intolerable,  and  exercised 
a  most  depressing  influence  on  the  work,  being  aggravated  by 
the  mingling  of  day-pupils  and  boarders  in  the  same  school, 
and  the  lack  of  intelligent  or  effective  assistance.  The  con- 
siderate liberality  of  our  local  Legislature,  in  response  to 
urgent  representations  on  the  subject,  has  partly  relieved  us 
from  this  incubus,  by  enabling  us  to  print  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary manuscript  lessons  used  in  the  classes,  thereby  saving 
much  valuable  time  and  labor  formerly  expended  in  a  manner 
productive  of  no  corresponding  advantage. 

We  assume  that  the  want  of  suitable  text-books  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  and  deplored,  though  probably  more 
keenly  felt  in  some  institutions  than  in  others.  Perhaps  in 
American  institutions  with  their  liberal  scale  of  management 
and  equipment,  their  large  and  efficient  corps  of  able  and  ex- 
perienced instructors,  their  thorough  grading  and  classifica- 
tion of  pupils,  and  their  elaborate  and  homogeneous  system 
of  instruction,  the  want  of  text-books  may  be  less  clamant 
and  imperious  than  in  other  schools  not  so  favorably  circum- 
stanced,— still,  we  think  it  hardly  admits  of  doubt,  that  what- 
ever success  has  been  attained,  without  such  aids,  must  have 
been  reached  through  an  expenditure  of  energy  and  toil, 
which  would  certainly  have  produced  even  nobler  fruits,  if 
assisted  and  facilitated  in  operation  by  a  series  of  well-di- 
gested text-books  adapted  to  the  various  stages  of  the  educa- 
tional course.  If  the  artizan  or  artist,  by  the  mere  force  of 
genius  and  manual  skill,  astonishes  the  world  with  the  utility, 
or  beauty,  or  grandeur  of  his  productions,  executed  either 
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without  the  aid  of  instruments  scientifically  adapted  to  his 
work,  or  with  instruments  few  in  number  and  rude  in  charac- 
ter— what  more  wondrous  triumphs  of  his  art  may  not  be 
expected,  when  his  genius  and  enthusiasm  and  skill  are  served 
and  seconded  by  all  needful  instruments  and  appliances,  per- 
fected to  the  nicest  finish  and  delicacy  that  human  science  and 
mechanism  can  effect  ?  And.  is  it  not  equally  reasonable  ta 
believe,  that  the  most  accomplished  and  faithful  teacher  of  the- 
Deaf  and  Dumb  must  find  his  labor  lightened,  his  work  facil- 
itated, and  his  success  largely  enhanced,  by  the  aid  ot  care- 
fully prepared  text-books,  skilfully  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
necessities  of  the  class  with  which  he  is  called  t#o  deal  ? 

Assuming  then  the  existence  and  serious  moment  of  the  evil, 
as  well  as  the  desirableness  and  necessity  of  its  speedy  remo- 
val, we  may  naturally  inquire  how  it  should  have  so  Ions'  con- 
tinued, an  admitted  source  of  weakness  and  inefficiency  in 

fact,  the  grand  desideratum  of  our  educational  work  ? 

Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  by  which  this  untoward 
state  of  things  may  be  accounted  for,  if  not  palliated  or  excused: 
First,  the  engrossing  nature  of  the  work  of  instruction 
itself,  coupled  with  the  multifarious  and  onerous  duties  connected 
with  superintendence,  correspondence,  finance,  &c,  devolv- 
ing on  the  instructors,  and  especially  the  principals,  in  most  of 
our  institutions  —depriving  them  of  the  requisite  leisure  for 
the  thorough  preparation  even  of  such  text-books  as  they 
might  feel  to  be  most  urgently  required.  From  observation 
and  personal  experience  we  believe  this  has  been  one  cause  of 
the  lack  complained  of. 

Secondly,  the  comparative  isolation  under  which  the  teachers 
have  hitherto  been  carrying  on  the  business  of  deaf-mute  edu- 
cation—the want  of  frequent  fraternal  intercourse  and  inter- 
change of  professional  views  and  experience,  and  the  conse- 
quent deficiency  or  feebleness  of  that  esprit  du  corps  that 
usually  characterizes  the  members  of  other  professions,  and  is 
productive  of  such  beneficial  results  to  the  interests  they  rep- 
resent. This  remark,  we  are  aware,  applies  with  less  force  to 
American  instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  than  to  their 
brethren  of  the  British  schools.  In  the  publication  of  the 
14 
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"  Annals  n  and  the  establishment  of  periodical  conventions  for 
mutual  interchange  of  sentiment  and  views  on  the  principles 
and  practice  of  their  common  work,  the  former  have  for  years 
enjoyed  advantages  of  which  the  latter  have  had  little  or  no 
experience.  These  measures  have  doubtless  been  of  incalcu- 
lable value  to  the  teachers  themselves,  as  well  as  largely  pro- 
motive of  the  interests  committed  to  their  care,  besides  being 
instrumental  in  producing  for  the  benefit  of  instructors  of 
mutes  in  other  lands  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  the  subject  that  have  appeared 
in  the  English  language.  In  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary, 
the  record  of  the  profession  on  this  point  is  almost  a  total 
blank.  About  eighteen  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  estab- 
lish an  annual  conference  of  British  teachers  similar  to  that 
previously  originated  in  the  United  States,  but  unfortunately 
the  project  proved  a  failure,  to  the  loss  and  detriment,  we  are 
sure,  of  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  in  Britain.  Only 
two  conventions  were  held — one  in  London  in  1851,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  grand  International  Exhibition,  and  another  in 
the  followingyear  at  Doncaster,  after  which  the  affair  collapsed, 
and  since  then  nothing  farther  has  been  done  in  that  direction. 
It  might  not  be  difficult  to  indicate  the  causes  of  this  failure, 
so  much  to  be  regretted,  but,  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  our  present 
purpose,  we  forbear.  It  seems  evident,  however,  that  the 
absence  of  these  opportunities  of  friendly  discussion  and  com- 
parison of  methods  and  processes  must  prevent  that  cordial 
co-operation  in  the  production  of  text-books,  without  which  we 
believe  no  great  improvement  in  this  matter  can  ever  be  looked 
for.  To  the  writer's  mind,  his  own  position  and  that  of  not  a 
few  others  similarly  engaged,  has  always  suggested  the  idea 
of  so  many  moles  industriously  working  their  purblind  way. 
each  in  his  own  little  burrow,  ignoring  the  existence  or  ope- 
rations of  his  neighbor,  and,  if  not  wrapped  up  in  the  serenity 
of  an  imperturbable  indifference,  extremely  jealous  of  the  in- 
trusion of  the  faintest  '"glint"  of  impertinent  sunshine  from  the 
outside  world ! 

We  hope  and  pray  that  this  unhappy  isolation  and  seclu- 
siveness,  cramping  and  chilling  the  vital  energies  of  our 
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educational  work,  may  soon  be  numbered  with  the  tilings 
that  were,  and  that  a  spirit  of  warm  fraternal  sympathy,  union 
and  co-operation  may  be  everywhere  diffused  throughout  the 
profession — a  spirit,  the  existence  and  activity  of  which  among 
American  instructors  we  hail  as  one  of  the  happiest  omens  for 
the  iuture. 

As  a  third  cause  of  the  want  of  text-books  we  might  specify 
the  differences  of  opinion  existing  among  instructors  as  to  the 
kind  of  works  required — some  regarding  a  complete  series  of 
books  on  the  various  branches  of  a  common  education,  and 
especially  adapted  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  desirable  or 
necessary — others  deeming  special  text-books  only  needful  for 
the  preliminary  stages  of  the  course,  and  up  to  a  certain  point, 
after  which  the  ordinary  text-books  used  for  hearing  and 
speaking  children  should  be  introduced.  This  want  of  una- 
nimity as  to  the  extent  to  which  common  school-books  are 
available,  and  special  text-books  necessary,  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  has  doubtless  tended  to  check  the  production  of  works 
of  the  kind  desiderated. 

But  the  last,  and  by  far  the  most  important — perhaps  after 
all  the  real  fons  et  origo  mali,  as  already  intimated — is  the 
financial  difficulty — the  cost  of  publication  and  the  limited 
market  at  command.  The  publication  of  books  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  is  an  enterprise,  not  only  precluding  profit,  but 
almost  invariably  ensuring  financial  loss  to  the  unlucky 
author.  In  the  following  list,  embracing  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  books  of  this  kind  in  the  English  language  that  have  been 
published  during  the  last  thirty  years,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  a  few  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  institutions 
over  which  their'  authors  presided,  we  believe  the  compilers 
have  been  involved  in  considerable  pecuniary  loss  * 

*The  list — which  proceeds  in  chronological  order— does  not  profess  to 
be  an  exhaustive  catalogue.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  one  or  two 
books  of  purely  local  interest — prepared  to  meet  wants  of  a  purely  local 
or  exceptional  kind — it  embraces  all  the  works  accessible  at  the  moment 
of  writing,  all  that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining ;  and  we 
believe  most  of  any  importance  that  have  seen  the  light  during  the  last 
thirty  years. 
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TEXT  BOOKS  IN  LANGUAGE. 

1.  A  Series  of  Graduated  Lessons  in  Language  and  Gramr 
mar  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  Charles 
Baker,  Principal  of  the  Yorkshire  Institution,  and  Duncan 
Anderson,  Principal  of  the  Glasgow  Institution.  1841  (out 
of  print.) 

2.  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Part 
I,  II  and  III.  By  H.  P.  Peet,  L.  L.  D.  New  York,  1844-1855. 

3.  Elementary  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  Arthur 
Hopper,  B.  A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Birmingham  Institution. 
1848. 

4.  A  Graduated  Course  of  Language  Lessons  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  James  Cook,  (formerly) 
Superintendent  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution.  1850. 

5.  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  as  taught  in  the  York- 
shire Institution.    Part  I,    Doncaster,  1856. 

6.  Pictures  of  Common  Things,  Trades,  &c. — 43  sheets — 
published  by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Glasgow  Institution. 

7.  Pictures  of  Common  Things — 4  sheets — published  by 
William  Neill,  Head  Master  of  the  Institution,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

8.  Illustrated  Vocabulary  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — 4,000 
illustrations — published  by  the  Committee  of  the  London. 
Asylum,  Old  Kent  Road.  1857. 

9.  First  Book  of  Exercises  in  English  Composition  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  Dr.  W.  R.  Scott,  Head  Master  of  the 
West  of  England  Institution.   Exeter,  1857. 

10.  Lessons  on  Language  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Part 
I.    By  Arthur  Hopper,  B.  A.    Birmingham,  1859. 

11.  A  Graduated  Dictionary  and  Vocabulary  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  By  Duncan  Anderson,  Head  Master  of  the  Glas- 
gow Institution,  1861. 

12.  First  Lesson  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  John  R. 
Keep,  A.  M.    Hartford,  1862. 

13.  Primary  Lessons  for  Deaf  Mutes.  Parts  I  and  II.  By 
J.  A.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Kentucky  Institution. 
New  York,  1862. 
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14.  Deaf  Mute's  Question  Book,  embracing  the  Interrog- 
ative Forms  of  Language  in  a  Graduated  Course  of  Practical 
Examples.  By  J.  Scott  Hutton,  Principal  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  1867. 

Primary  Vocabulary  and  Phrase  Book.  By  the  same. 
Halifax,  N.  S.  1861. 

To  this  list  might  be  added  a  small  book  of  lessons  by  Mr. 
Patterson,  of  the  Manchester  Institution,  of  which  we  have 
not  seen  a  copy  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  one  by  Mr. 
Vaughan,  published  for  the  use  of  the  same  school  many  years 
.ago,  which  we  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining; 
also  one  by  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  Kentucky,  published  about 
thirty  years  ago — all  of  which,  we  believe,  are  now  out  of 
print.    In  continuation  of  our  list  we  enumerate  the  following: 

TEXT  BOOKS   ON  OTHER  SUBJECTS. 

15.  Scriptural  Catechism,  designed  principally  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  of  the  American  Asylum.    Hartford,  1848. 

16.  First  Lessons  in  Scripture  History,  used  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Institution.  1848. 

17.  First  Lessons  in  Natural  History,  used  in  the  same. 
1848. 

18.  First  Lessons  in  English  History.  By  James  Cook. 
Edinburgh,  1848. 

19.  Scripture  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  Dr. 
Peet.    New  York. 

20.  Scripture  Characters,    By  Charles  Baker. 

21.  Lessons  on  Revealed  Religion.    By  the  same. 

22.  First  Lessons  in  Bible  History.  By  William  Neill, 
Head  Master  of  the  Newcastl constitution.  1853. 

23.  Picture  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (lessons  in 
manners,  habits,  disposition,  character,  &c),  translated  from 
the  French  of  Valade-Galiel.    By  Charles  Baker. 

24.  Illustrations  of  the  Animal  Kingdom — 16  sheets,  with 
descriptive  letterpress — published,  we  think,  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son, of  Glasgow. 

25.  Scripture  Questions.  By  Rev.  John  Kinghan,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Belfast  Institution.  1856. 
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26.  Outline  of  English  History.    By  the  same. 

27.  Elementary  Course  of  Religious  Instruction,  used  im 
the  Halifax,  N.  S.  Institution.    By  J.  Scott  Hutton.  1860. 

At  first  sight  this  somewhat  lengthy  catalogue  of  books,, 
specially  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  * 
would  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  strong  representations 
already  given  of  the  scarcity  of  such  helps.    The  apparent 
contradiction  will  however  disappear  when  it  is  remembered 
that  several  of  these  have  long  been  out  of  print — that  most  of 
them  were  hardly  intended  for  general  adoption,  being  printed 
chiefly  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  authors'  own  schools — that 
only  a  limited  number  of  copies,  sufficient  for  this  purpose,, 
were  issued — that  probably  they  have  never  found  their  way 
into  other  institutions  as  recognized  text-books — that  in  every 
case  there  has  been  a  difficulty,  sometimes  amounting  to  an 
impossibility,  in  obtaining  even  a  dozen  copies  for  such  schools 
as  might  desire  to  use  them.    Add  to  this,  that  none  of  them 
professes  to  furnish  a  complete  or  exhaustive  course  of  in- 
struction.   The  only  works  approximating  to  this  end  are 
those  published  by  Mr.  Cook,  Dr.  Scott,  Dr.  Peet  and  Mr. 
Jacobs,  and  even  these  do  not  undertake  to  embrace  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  material  that  may  be  considered  necessary  for 
the  deaf-mute's  primary  education.    And,  even  were  it  other- 
wise, even  admitting  that  all,  or  any  of  them,  contained  exactly 
the  kind  and  amount  of  instruction  required,  there  still  re- 
mains the  practical  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  requisite  supply 
— a  difficulty  in  illustration  of  which  we  may  mention,  that 
during  the  last  twelve  years  we  have  only  been  able  to  get 
half-a-dozen  copies  of  Part  III  of  Dr.  Peet's  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion, for  the  use  of  the  Halifax  School,  and  that  these  were 
obtained  at  second-hand.    To  this  day  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  procuring  a  copy  of  Part  II,  and  know  not  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so. 

*The  excellent  series  of  educational  works  by  Charles  Baker,  Esq.,  em- 
bracing his  "Graduated"  Bible  Histories,  "Circle  of  Knowledge,"  and  Chro- 
nological Charts  are  not  included  in  the  list,  because  they  do  not  appear  to 
have* been  prepared  exclusively  or  mainly  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  but  for  general  use  in  common  schools — an  end  for  which  their 
great  and  growing  popularity  proves  them  to  be  admirably  adapted. 
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Nor  is  there  reason  to  suppose  our  experience  in  this  respect 
exceptional.  We  hold  then  to  the  literal  accuracy  of  our 
representations  as  to  the  pressing  and  clamant  need  of  a  Beries 
of  text-books  adapted  to  present  wants,  and  embodying  the 
latest  results  of  careful  and  successful  experiment 

In  glancing  over  the  above  list  one  is  struck  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  works  are  of  British  authorship.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr. 
Keep,  and  the  ''Scriptural  Catechism"  used  in  the  Hartford 
Asylum,  none  have  been  produced  by  American  instructors — 
a  circumstance  as  remarkable  as  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  might  naturally  have  been  expected.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  writer's  professional  experience,  when  groaning 
under  disabilities  and  drawbacks  then  supposed  to  be  the 
peculiar  misfortune  of  a  British  teacher  of  mutes,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  envy  the  happier  lot  of  his  American  brethren,  to 
whom  the  struggle  with  unfavorable  conditions  was  presumed 
to  be  unknown,  surrounded  as  they  were,  in  his  imagination,, 
with  all  the  desirable  aids  of  printed  text-books  and  kindred 
appliances  provided  by  the  liberal  hand  of  legislative  bounty 
— a  pleasing  picture,  but  unfortunately  like  too  many  of  fancy's 
visions,  at  variance  with  the  hard  reality.  In  this  respect,  the 
American  institutions,  otherwise  so  thoroughly  equipped,  seem 
to  have  been  behind  the  British  schools,  comparatively  poor 
as  the  latter  generally  are,  because  dependent  on  the  precarious 
and  fluctuating  support  of  voluntary  contribution. 

In  the  able  and  interesting  report  by  the  President  of  the 
National  Deaf  Mute  College  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  European 
schools,  Mr.  Gallaudet  adverts,  we  think,  to  "the  greater  u^e 
in  the  British  schools  of  text-books  and  printed  matter  in  the 
earlier  years"  of  instruction  than  is  usual  in  the  United  States. 
The  remark  is  applicable,  however,  only  to  three  or  four 
institutions  (such  as  Edinburgh,  Doncaster  and  Belfast)  which 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  printing  office  attached  to  the  estab- 
lishment, where  some  of  the  boys  learn  printing,  and  where 
the  principals  are  thus  enabled  to  print  the  lessons  used  in 
their  classes.  In  most  of  the  British  institutions  we  believe 
there  is  at  present  as  great  a  lack  of  "printed  matter"  to  aid 
teachers  and  pupils  as  in  the  American  schools. 
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The  larger  number  of  text-books  published  by  British  in- 
structors as  compared  with  their  American  brethren  is  doubt- 
less due  partly  to  the  existence  of  the  printing  offices  for  many 
years  maintained  in  connection  with  several  of  the  institutions, 
affording  facilities  that  have  been  too  long  wanting  in  most  of 
the  American  institutions,  which  provide  instruction  in 
trades,  in  combination  with  intellectual  training.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  us  strange  that  the  art  of  printing  should 
not  be  included  in  the  industrial  department  of  every  Amer- 
ican institution,  presenting  as  it  does  such  peculiar  advantages, 
both  as  a  highly  improving  occupation  for  the  more  intelligent 
pupils,  and  as  a  means  of  saving  time  and  labor  in  the  intel- 
lectual department  by  the  printing  of  the  lessons  required  by 
the  various  classes. 

Another,  and  more  important,  reason  for  the  difference  in 
question  may  be  found  in  the  greater  need  both  of  "printed 
matter"  and  of  manuscript  aids  in  the  British  schools,  owing 
to  the  different  class  of  persons  ordinarily  engaged  as  instruc- 
tors. In  America  the  teachers  are  mostly  gentlemen  or  ladies 
of  liberal  education  and  culture  and  high  professional  ability, 
devoting  themselves  to  the  cause  as  a  life-work,  animated  by 
by  elevated  motives  and  a  deep  sense  of  their  responsibilities, 
striving  to  reach  a  lofty  ideal  of  excellence — not  merely 
drudging  "for  a  piece  of  bread."  Such  persons  are  personally 
competent  to  compile  and  arrange  courses  of  lessons  for  their 
own  classes,  and  therefore  less  dependent  on  text-books  and 
other  external  aids.  In  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  the  "assis- 
tants" are  too  often  raw  lads  or  half-educated  youths  taken  as 
"apprentice-teachers"  at  a  mere  pittance,  in  name  of  salary, 
scarcely  equal  to  the  wages  commanded  by  the  better  class  of 
domestic  servants — not  unfrequently  employed  more  as  the 
errand-boys,  light-porters  and  factotums  of  the  establishment 
than  as  persons  in  training  for  a  difficult  and  noble  profession* 

*The  writer  is  here  reminded  of  a  saying  attributed  to  the  principal  of 
one  of  the  ieading  institutions,  to  the  effect  that  a  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  should  know  everything  connected  with  the  working  of  an  institution 
"from  the  cleaning  of  a  shoe  up  to  the  hardest  lesson  in  language  that  can 
be  taught."  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
teacher's  qualifications,  the  class  of  duties  represented  by  the  typical  "shoe- 
cleaning"  is  faithfully  enforced ! 
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— allowed  few  or  no  opportunities  of  completing  their  imperfect 
education,  and  even  discouraged  in  their  efforts  after  mental 
improvement  and  literary  culture — growing  up  untaught,  un- 
instructed,  untrained  in  the  intelligent  apprehension  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  deaf-mute  education,  though  with 
some  mechanical  expertness  perhaps  in  communicating  with 
the  pupils,  who  constitute  the  only  "society"  they  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy,  and  over  whom  they  are  expected  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  "from  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve," 
and  from  that  again  to  returning  dawn,  all  through  the  twen- 
ty-four hours — awake  or  asleep  never  separated  from  them — 
in  school  and  out  of  it,  at  meals,  recreation,  work  and  every- 
where— week  in,  week  out,  the  ceaseless  toil  and  vigil  must  be 
maintained.    Out  of  such  material,  moulded  and  fashioned 
amid  such  influence  and  circumstances,  what,  as  a  general  rule, 
can  be  expected  but  ill-cultivated,  ill-furnished  minds,  ill  - 
balanced  characters,  illiterate  tastes  and  habits,  narrow  views 
of  the  scope,  instrumentalities  and  issues  of  deaf-mute  educa- 
tion, and  unintelligent  or  perfunctory  performance  of  the  dull 
routine  of  daily  duty.    Unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  planning 
or  construction  of  suitable  courses  of  lessons,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  such  "assistants,"  not  only  that  the  lessons  be 
carefully  prepared  to  their  hand,  but  also  that  they  be  directed 
and  guided  in  the  actual  teaching  of  them.    Hence  almost 
every  principal  is  under  the  necessity  of  preparing  courses  of 
lessons  in  language  and  everything  else  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  school,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  novices, 
on  whose  crude  and  often  careless  work  the  character  of  the 
education  imparted  and  the  reputation  of  the  responsible  head 
alike  depend.    It  is  questionable  whether  there  are,  at  the 
present  moment,  more  than  a  half  a  dozen  men  of  liberal  or 
collegiate  education  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  in  the  British  Isles,  and  yet  the  exigencies  of  their 
position  have  forced  British  teachers  into  the  department  of 
authorship  to  so  much  greater  an  extent  than  the  more 
numerous  and  cultivated  corps  of  the  American  institutions. 
Looking  at  all  the  circumstances,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the 
British  teachers  have  not  accomplished  more  for  the  advance- 
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merit  of  their  art,  but  rather  that  they  should  have  succeeded 
in  doing  so  much. 

And  here  we  take  the  liberty  to  digress,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  an  earnest  warning  against  the  adoption  by  American 
institutions  of  the  system  of  apprentice-teacliers,  which  has 
proved  the  bane  of  deaf-mute  education  in  Britain — a  system 
which  we  regret  to  observe  is  already  being  tried  in  the  New 
York  Institution.  From  dear-bought  experience  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  predict  the  failure  of  the  experiment,  unless  regu- 
lated by  conditions  very  different  from  those  that  have  sur- 
rounded it  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Unless  the 
youth  thus  bound,  in  the  most  susceptible  and  formative  period 
of  life,  to  an  enterprise  demanding  the  highest  qualifications 
of  head  and  heart,  be  faithfully  taught  and  trained  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  art,  as  well  as  the  grave  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  teacher's  vocation — not  left  to  pick  up 
at  hop-hazard,  by  thoughtless  imitation,  a  mere  mechanical 
expertness  in  colloquial  signs,  or  dexterity  in  alphabetic 
manipulation,  while  denied  adequate  opportunity  and  means 
of  intellectual  culture  and  moral  refinement — they  will  either 
quit  the  work  in  disgust  so  soon  as  they  can  escape  from  it; 
or,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions  of  course,  will  remain  in 
it,  with  meagre  conceptions  of  its  capabilities,  duties  and 
rewards,  stunted  mental  and  moral  development,  and  limited 
or  sordid  aims  and  aspirations — to  drag  out  a  listless,  stagnant 
and  profitless  professional  existence.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch, 
but  a  feeble  outline  of  melancholy  fact.  1  'We  speak  that  we 
do  know  and  testify  that  we  have  seen." 

Of  the  young  men  who  commenced  the  work  along  with  the 
writer  twenty-two  years  ago,  or  with  whom  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated since  that  time,  not  one  is  now  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession. One  dear  friend,  whose  bright  promise  of  usefulness 
lies  buried  in  a  premature  grave,  fell  at  his  post  in  the  oldest 
and  largest  of  the  institutions  in  the  mother  country,  a  victim 
to  his  own  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  duty,  under  pressure  of 
a  system  that  calls  for  the  sternest  condemnation.  The  rest 
have  all  abandoned  the  work  and  betaken  themselves  to  other 
pursuits  less  exhausting  in  their  nature,  less  remote  from  the 
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amenities  of  social  life,  as  well  as  affording  more  reasonable 
prospect  of  a  competent  and  respectable  support.  The  writer 
claims  no  credit  that  he  has  not  followed  their  example. 
Thrown  into  contact  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  earliest 
years,  and  led  by  paternal  example  and  the  associations  of 
home  training  to  engage  in  their  instruction,  he  has  been 
detained,  by  a  combination  of  Providential  circumstances,  in 
the  path  from  which  the  comrades  of  his  youth  have  long  since 
diverged. 

Having  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  some  of  the  disad- 
vantages and  causes  of  the  want  of  a  complete  series  of  text- 
books adapted  to  the  requirements  of  deaf-mute  instruction — 
the  question  of  a  remedy  for  the  evil  should  next  claim  our 
attention;  but  lest  we  may  have  already  trespassed  unduly  on 
the  patience  of  the  reader,  we  defer  the  consideration  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  to  a  future  occasion.  We  hope  in  another 
paper  to  discuss  the  what,  the  how,  and  the  whereicithal  of  the 
desiderated  improvement — in  other  words,  to  state  our  views 
as  to  the  hind  of  books  required,  the  princijrtes  on  which  they 
should  be  constructed,  and  tJie  means  by  which  they  are  to  be 
secured. 


INSTITUTION  REPORTS. 

We  have  before  us  the  last  reports  of  the  American  Asylum^ 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Tennessee^ 
Illinois,  Georgia,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Co- 
lumbia, California,  Minnesota,  and  Clarke  Institutions.  In 
these  publications,  the  Principals  of  the  several  Institutions 
have  been  accustomed  to  discuss,  not  only  topics  of  local  in- 
terest, but  also  questions  of  a  general  character,  and  the  files 
of  the  reports  of  some  American  Institutions  are  much  sought 
for  as  ably  presenting  the  range  of  topics  pertaining  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and -dumb.  Not  to  draw  distinctions 
among  those  who  now  prepare  these  reports,  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  deaf-mute  must  feel  that 
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a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  Dr.  Peet  and  Mr.  Turner  for 
their  investigations  and  labors,  which  have  been  made  the 
■common  property  of  all  by  the  annual  reports  of  the  New 
York  Institution  and  the  American  Asylum. 

The  reports  of  the  present  year  are  not  inferior  to  their  pre- 
decessors, and  exhibit  well  the  present  phases  of  thought  and 
speculation  in  the  profession  and  the  wants,  condition,  and 
prospects  of  the  several  Institutions.  The  subjeet  of  Artic- 
ulation has  challenged  the  attention  of  all  engaged  in  the 
work  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
community;  and  has  received  full  consideration  in  these  re- 
ports, as  will  be  seen  by  the  copious  extracts  we  make  from 
them. 

ARTICULATION. 

The  report  of  the  American  Asylum,  after  quoting  the  res- 
olutions passed  at  the  Conference  of  the  Principals  at  Wash- 
ington in  May  1868,  adds: 

"  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  general  principles  here  set 
forth  are  those  upon  which  this  Institution  has  been  con- 
ducted since  its  establishment.  While  signs,  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  deaf-mute,  have  always  been  made  the  medium 
of  instruction,  both  for  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
pupil  and  to  teach  him  to  understand  and  to  use  written  lan- 
guage, special  attention  has  been  given  to  retaining  and  im- 
proving the  articulation  of  semi-mutes." 

The  report  proceeds  to  defend  the  language  of  signs  from 
the  charges  of  rudeness  and  crudeness;  want  of  pronouns, 
prepositions,  moods  and  tenses;  unintelligibility  as  a  medium 
of  intercourse  with  hearing  persons,  and  lack  of  precision.  It 
concludes  the  discussion  in  the  following  language: 

"  The  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  now  been  pros- 
ecuted for  something  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  has 
been  conducted,  in  the  main,  by  men  distinguished  for  brilliant 
talents,  sound  judgment  and  practical  skill,  as  well  as  for 
Christian  charity.  The  published  treatises  on  this  subject, 
discussing  methods  of  teaching,  theories,  and  principles  of  the 
art,  number  several  hundreds  in  several  different  languages. 
Have  the  experience,  the  investigations,  the  patient  labor  of  a 
hundred  years  settled  any  principles  ?  Taught  any  lessons  ? 
Fixed  upon  any  reliable  results?    These  questions  can  have 
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but  one  reply ;  a  reply  that  can  neither  be  evaded  nor  ignored. 
It  is  the  conclusion  so  often  reiterated  in  these  discussions,  as 
the  substantial  ground  we  have  always  occupied — that,  while 
semi-mute  and  semi-deaf  children  should  be  taught  articulate 
speech,  the  great  mass  of  congenital  mutes  can  never  acquire  it 
or  be  benefitted  by  it." 

"  It  seems  that  the  experiment  of  teaching  congenital  mutes 
by  articulation,  is  to  be  again  tried  in  this  country.  To  this 
new  trial  of  an  old  experiment  we  have  nothing  to  object, 
though  we  have  no  occasion  to  embark  in  it  ourselves.  We 
fear  two  evils  may  result  from  the  trial.  One  is,  that  many 
deaf  children  will  be  subjected  to  long  and  tedious  processes, 
from  which  they  will  receive  little  or  no  benefit,  and  thus  they 
will  lose  the  opportunity  for  education;  and  the  other,  that  in 
the  hearts  of  many  parents,  expectations  will  be  excited  that 
will  be  utterly  disappointed.  We  regard  it,  however,  as 
desirable  that  the  trial  should  again  be  made.  Old  results 
have  been  so  palpably  ignored,  and  so  many  extravagant 
assertions  have  been  made,  of  successes  that  have  never  been 
realized,  that  the  best  way  to  satisfy  the  public  mind,  is  again 
to  institute  the  practical  test  While  we  wish  the  experiment 
the  highest  success,  we  confess  to  but  a  faint  expectation  that 
more  "satisfactory  results  will  be  reached  than  have  been 
attained  in  the  past  Let  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  by  artic- 
ulation, without  signs,  be  faithfully  and  fairly  tried,  and  let 
intelligent  persons  note  carefully  the  degree  of  success  and  its 
value." 

"The  issue,  and  the  only  one  in  dispute  is,  whether  congen- 
ital mutes  can  be  taught  to  use  and  understand  language,  and 
to  communicate  with  others  more  intelligibly  and  satisfacto- 
rilv  by  vocal  speech,  or  by  the  use  of  natural  signs.  To  the 
determination  of  this  question,  we  invite  the  attention  of  intel- 
ligent men." 

The  report  of  the  New  York  Institution  says  upon  this 
subject: 

M  There  are  two  classes  of  children  who  are  entitled  to  the 
privileges  and  benefits  of  a  special  institution  for  deaf-mutes. 

First,  the  true  deaf  and  dumb,  those  whose  deafness  is  either 
congenital,  or  supervened  at  so  early  an  age  that  the  child 
never  acquired  such  a  familiarity  with  speech  as  to  make  the 
acquisition  permanent,  or  whose  illness  was  of  such  a  character 
that  all  memory  of  speech  was  lost.  It  is  this  class  whose 
education  was  so  long  held  impossible,  and  still  is  justly  con- 
sidered to  demand  not  only  skill  in  peculiar  processes,  but 
more  than  common  labor,  patience  and  perseverance  on  the 
part  both  of  teacher  and  pupil. 
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The  second  class  are  those  technically  called  semi-mutes, 
who  before  the  loss  of  their  hearing,  acquired  the  faculty  of 
speech,  with  the  development  of  ideas  which  that  acquisition 
implies,  and  who  still  speak  so  as  to  be  understood  in  their 
own  family  circle.  Where  the  children  included  in  this  class 
have  learned  to  read,  they  often  become  very  fond  of  reading, 
and  make  great  advances  in  knowledge  without  any  other 
advantages  of  education  than  access  to  a  well  chosen  collection 
of  books.  There  are  some,  both  of  those  who  had  and  of 
those  who  had  not  learned  to  read  before  their  misfortune, 
who,  by  cultivating  a  native  qiuckness  of  perception,  become 
remarkably  proficient  in  distinguishing  words  on  the  lips  of 
their  acquaintances.  To  these  may  be  added  a  few  who, 
through  partial  hearing,  have  acquired  an  imperfect  speech. 

Great  as  are  the  advantages  which  the  Institution  affords 
to  the  first  class,  whose  rescue  from  the  deepest  ignorance  and 
degradation  is  its  chief  end  and  aim,  a  residence  in  it  is  not 
less  attractive  to  the  second  class,  whose  superior  mental  de- 
velopment enables  them  better  to  appreciate  its  privileges  so 
far  beyond  anything  accessible  to  them  among  those  who  hear 
and  speak.  There  are  none  of  our  pupils  who  profit  more  by 
the  educational  advantages  of  the  Institution,  or  enjoy  more 
keenly  its  intellectual,  social  and  religious  privileges  than 
these  semi-mutes. 

Though  the  use  of  the  enlarged  and  cultivated  language  of 
signs  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  Institution,  even  to 
the  semi-mutes,  since  by  that  medium  of  communication  they 
attain  to  that  ease,  rapidity  and  graphic  clearness  in  the 
exchange  of  ideas,  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  social  en- 
joyment, and  which  leaves  far  behind  every  other  medium 
available  to  the  deaf,  still  it  is  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that, 
for  purposes  of  instruction,  explanations  and  repetitions  of 
lessons  can,  for  a  class  of  semi-mutes,  be  made,  not  indeed 
more  rapidly  or  attractively,  but  as  clearly  by  means  of  words, 
written  on  the  black-board  or  spelled  on  the  fingers.  For  a 
class  of  true  deaf-mutes  the  case  is  different;  explanations 
being  for  them  far  clearer  and  more  impressive  when  skillfully 
made  in  their  own  vernacular  of  signs  than  when  given  in 
words. 

This  difference  in  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  two 
classes  of  pupils,  joined  to  a  desire  to  please  the  anxious 
parents  of  the  semi-mutes,  by  doing  all  that  could  be  done  to 
preserve  and  improve  their  powers  of  articulation  and  lip 
reading,  has  prompted  the  experiment,  just  begun,  of  collect- 
ing the  semi-mutes,  except  those  now  in  the  High  Class,  in  a 
department  by  themselves,  under  the  care  of  a  special  teacher 
in  articulation,  with  such  assistants  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
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Dr.  Orrick  Metcalfe  who  has  accepted  a  temporary  appoint- 
ment as  special  teacher  of  articulation,  is  a  physician  of 
thorough  education,  talent,  character,  and  experience  in  his 
profession.  In  addition  to  his  labors  in  teaching  language 
and  other  branches  of  education,  through  articulation  and  lip 
reading,  aided  by  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing,  to  a  class 
of  semi-mutes,  he  has  entered  with  enthusiasm  on  a  course  of 
examinations  and  experiments,  having  for  its  object  to  test 
more  fully  than  has  yet  been  done  the  very  important  and 
interesting  question,  whether  the  hearing  of  some  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  cannot  be  restored ;  or,  at  least,  so  far  ameliorated 
that  they  may  become  able  to  distinguish  the  human  voice  by 
the  aid  of  some  sort  of  acoustic  apparatus ;  an  ear  trumpet,  for 
example. 

As  has  been  stated,  Dr.  Metcalfe's  experiments  have  only 
just  begun.  The  results  are  awaited  with  much  interest.  It 
is  hoped  that  they  may  be  such  that  you  will  feel  authorized 
to  appeal  to  the  Legislature  for  a  special  appropriation  to 
sustain  this  department,  as  it  is  of  a  character  more  costly  than 
the  ordinary  receipts  of  the  Institution  would  justify  it  in 
keeping  in  operation." 

The  Principal  quotes  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference,  and 
adds: 

"  Our  action  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  accor- 
dance with  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference.  The  experi- 
ment we  have  just  inaugurated  in  articulation,  while  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  effort  to  give  our  pupils  a  higher  degree  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  will  still  give  a  portion  of  them  an 
accomplishment  that  will  be  useful  in  their  own  families,  and 
may  promote  their  social  enjoyments." 

The  Principal  of  the  Ohio  Institution  writes: 
"  The  extent  to  which  articulation  can  be  secured  varies  in 
different  cases.  Sometimes  a  semi-mute,  although  having 
some  skill  in  talking,  will  make  less  progress  than  a  congenital 
mute  possessing  more  mental  vigor  and  earnestness.  The 
tendency  to  dumbness  after  deafness  has  intervened,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  counteract.  The  best  place  to  do  it  is  the  child's 
home.  The  next  best  place  is  a  school,  the  smaller  the 
better,  where  the  pupil  will  associate  with  as  many  speaking 
persons  as  possible.  Deaf  persons  aggregated  tend  irrepress- 
ibly  to  sign-making.  If  articulation  and  lip-reading  are  to 
become  the  language  of  the  pupil,  the  sooner  they  are  begun 
and  relied  upon,  the  better.  If  the  mental  operations  of  the 
child  and  his  spontaneous  conversations  are  made  up  of  signs, 
articulation  will  be  acquired  very  slowly  and  very  soon  for- 
gotten.   It  will  have  an  exotic  life  at  school,  to  be  retained 
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afterwards  only  by  beginning  to  rely  upon  it,  as  should  have 
been  done  at  the  start.  First  steps  will  necessarily  be  slow, 
but  not  so  slow  as  is  sometimes  supposed." 

"  As  to  the  extent  to  which  articulation  can  be  taught, 
instructors  are  not  agreed.  The  limit  to  which  it  can  be 
carried  with  profit  will  define  itself  clearly  whenever  it  is  tried 
in  good  faith.  It  should  be  taught,  if  taught  at  all,  for  use 
and  not  as  an  accomplishment.  All  who  can  acquire  it  by  a 
reasonable  outlay  of  labor  should  be  taught  it.  The  impres- 
sion in  this  country  has  been  that  very  few  can  attend  to  it 
with  profit.  In  Germany,  where  for  seventy-five  years  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  teach  all  by  articulation,  to-day  we 
witness  the  giving  up  of  the  argument,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  sign  method  into  the  most  enterprising  schools.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  for  those  who  cannot  learn  to  talk,  and 
who  are  now  admitted  to  be  the  majority  of  the  pupils.  En- 
glish schools,  with  less  patience,  have  given  up  articulation  in 
most  cases.  In  France  and  those  continental  schools  following 
the  French  system,  we  see,  on  the  other  hand,  a  kindly  leaning 
toward  the  German  method.  Articulating  classes  have  been 
formed  in  the  best  of  these  institutions,  and  all  admitted  into  them 
who  evince  talent  and  tact  for  the  art.  In  our  own  country, 
where  for  fifty  years  the  French  system  has  prevailed,  there 
have  been  established  recently  two  articulating  schools — one 
at  New  York  City,  and  one  at  Northampton,  Mass.  They 
are  intended  to  meet  the  convictions  of  thinking  men,  that  the 
speech  of  some  deaf  mutes  should  receive  more  cultivation  than 
has  been  possible  in  existing  institutions.  Whether  or  not 
the  opinions  of  the  prime  movers  are  too  sanguine,  and  likely 
to  be  modified  hereafter  by  a  wiser  experience,  is  not  worth 
inquiring.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  effort  to  educate  all  deaf- 
mutes  by  articulation,  with  the  total  disuse  of  signs,  will 
have  a  full  experiment  in  the  hands  of  earnest  believers  in  its 
feasibility.  The  results  are  not  yet  sufficiently  evident  to^ 
warrant  decided  conclusions.  Both  pchools  are  small,  like  a 
family,  a  circumstance  very  favorable  to  their  success." 

After  quoting  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Conference  of 
Principals  in  1868,  Mr.  Fay  adds: 

"  The  methods  of  such  instruction  are  the  same  used  in  all 
schools  teaching  enunciation  carefully.  The  pupils  in  question 
might  be  taught  there.  But  the  fact  that  they  never  have 
been  taught  there,  except  in  rare  instances,  is  well  nigh  proof 
that  they  never  will  be.  The  greater  labor,  the  slower  pro- 
gress and  the  closer  individual  attention  required,  deter  most 
teachers  from  undertaking  the  task.  Such  children  will  be 
brought  to  some  central  school  where  the  necessary  labor. 
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patience  and  attention  are  habitual  and  uniform.  The 
tendency  arising  at  once  and  to  be  counteracted,  will  be 
the  use  of  signs  instead  of  speech.  At  the  same  time  there 
■will  exist  the  usual  advantages  of  better  grades,  more  skillful 
teaching,  and  more  agreeable  and  stimulating  social  feeling. 
If  such  a  school  could  be  separated  from  the  sign  school,  its 
success  would  be  greater.  At  present  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  best  to  advocate  such  a  separation,  but  to  develop  such 
instruction  in  institutions  already  existing,  where,  however, 
for  the  greater  number,  it  is  probable  that  instruction  must 
always  be  given  in  signs." 

Mr.  Mclntire  gives  his  views  in  the  Indiana  report,  as 
follows : 

"  At  the  close  of  last  session,  it  will  be  remembered  by 
the  members  of  the  Board,  we  recommended  that  more 
special  instruction  should  be  given  in  articulation  and  read- 
ing from  the  lips  to  such  of  the  pupils  as  could  be  benefitted 
by  such  training.  At  the  meeting  in  July  last,  we  were 
authorized  to  form  one  or  more  classes  for  this  purpose. 
We  had  hoped  to  organize  one  class  at  the  opening  of  this 
session,  but  have  been  disappointed  in  securing  a  teacher 
for  this  special  service.  In  the  meantime,  as  has  been  the 
case  heretofore,  those  pupils  who  are  only  partially  deaf, 
and  those  who  had  lost  their  hearing  after  they  had 
learned  to  speak,  and  who  retain  in  any  measure  the  power 
of  articulation,  have  been  put  in  the  regular  classes  under 
speaking  teachers,  to  be  trained  in  the  use  of  articulate 
«peeeh.  Our  purpose  in  this  has  been  mainly  to  retain  and 
improve  the  power  of  speech  which  they  possess.  We  con- 
sider articulation  and  lip  reading  mere  accomplishments, 
practicable  in  some  measure  in  most  cases,  and  desirable  in 
all  in  which  it  can  be  had  without  the  sacrifice  of  greater 
interests.  Mere  mechanical  articulation  is  not  education 
any  more  than  mere  mechanical  writing,  and  in  a  large 
majority  of  deaf  and  dumb  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  useful 
degree,  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  more  important  intel- 
lectual and  moral  training  which  they  need.  There  are  in 
this  Institution,  as  there  are  in  all  others  of  the  kind,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  semi-deaf  persons  and  semi-mutes,  who 
possess  more  or  less  perfectly  the  faculty  of  speech.  This 
ought  to  be  retained  and  cultivated.  The  change  proposed 
is  to  separate  these  pupils  from  the  others,  and  form  them 
into  classes  for  special  instruction  in  this  accomplishment. 
It  is  not  intended  to  change  the  basis  of  our  system  of 
instruction  at  all,  but  to  do  in  a  better  manner  what  we 
admit  we  have  done  imperfectly  before. 
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'•We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  theory  so  urgently  put 
forward  in  Massachusetts,  of  late  years,  by  a  few  influential 
gentlemen,  by  which  articulation  is  made  the  basis  of  in- 
struction, and  the  language  of  natural  signs  is  repudiated 
as  injurious.  Articulation  never  can  become  the  chief  in- 
strument of  instruction  with  the  mass  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
much  less  the  sole  instrument.  The  change  proposed  is  a 
radical  one.  The  discussions  on  the  subject  have  been  able 
and  earnest  for  some  years  past.  We  have  watched  them 
with  much  interest,  but  have  taken  little  part  in  them.  The 
system  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  Institution  was 
derived  from  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  and  is  in 
all  essential  respects  the  same  as  pursued  there  and  in  the 
American  Institutions  generally." 

44  It  is  formed  on  the  natural  language  of  signs,  as  its 
fundamental  principle.  Signs  are  used,  not  as  an  end,  but 
as  a  means  to  an  end  The  great  end  proposed  is  the  culti- 
vation of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  the  individual 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  render  him  a  useful  member  of 
society,  and  lead  him.  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  his 
duties,  to  prepare  for,  and  to  aspire  to  the  happiness  which 
awaits  the  good  in  a  future  world.  That  this  method  is 
capable  of  accomplishing  this  purpose  for  the  mass  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  better  than  any  yet  proposed,  we  have  not 
the  shadow  of  doubt.  Natural  signs  are  the  only  instru- 
ments ot  thought  the  deaf-mute  has  when  brought  to  the 
teacher,  and  are  much  more  intelligible  and  more  easily 
learntd  and  used  than  the  artificial  arbitrary  signs  of  the 
position  and  motions  of  the  vocal  organs.  The  vocal  6igns 
are  representatives  of  sounds,  and  the  pupil  must  master  the 
vocalization  of  sound  before  he  can  have  an  instrument  of 
thought;  whereas,  in  the  other  case  natural  signs  are  always 
significant,  and  the  immediate  representation  of  ideas  and 
things,  as  well  as  of  words  whether  written  or  spoken. 

The  question  is  not.  Can  semi-mutes  and  semi-deaf  persons 
be  taught  by  articulation  ?  Every  one  knows  that  most  of 
them  can.  Nor  is  it,  Can  congenitally  deaf  persons  be 
taught  to  speak  ?  For  every  teacher  ot  experience  knows 
that  such  persons,  of  good  intellect  and  perfect  vocal  organs, 
can  be  trained  to  a  mechanical  pronunciation  of  words,  and 
in  rare  instances,  to  a  free  use  of  vocal  language.  But  the 
practical  question  is,  which  is  the  best  means  for  the  mass 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb?  Which  is  capable  of  accomblishing 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  ? 

No  subject  relating  to  education  has  been  more  thoroughly 
discussed  among  educated  and  philanthropic  men  than  this. 
The  tendency  of  these  discussions  has  been  greatly  to  pro- 
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mote  the  education  of  this  class  of  persons  and  to  bring 
about  a  greater  unanimity  of  feeling  and  concert  of  action. 

We  adopt  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  American  Institu- 
tions, held  last  May  in  Washington,  as  expressing  our 
sentiments  on  this  subject." 

The  last  report  of  the  California  Institution  is  dated 
Sept,  30,  1867.    Mr.  Wilkinson  then  wrote: 

"  This  method*  is  based  upon  the  French  system  of  signs, 
the  primal  idea  of  which  is  that  words  are  arbitrary  symbols, 
and  no  more  essential  to  the  expression  of  thought  than  the 
nine  digits  are  essential  to  the  statement  of  mathematical 
ideas.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  terms  speech  and  language, 
are  used  synonymously.  Speech  is  really  the  articulate- 
utterance  of  intelligible  sounds,  while  language  is  a  mere- 
general  term,  and  whatever  its  etymological  derivation 
may  be,  has  come  to  mean  any  symbolism  by  which  the 
inner  thought  is  made  outward,  and  may  be  addressed  to 
the  eye,  as  in  the  case  of  writing  or  signs.  Language,  that 
is  the  use  of  symbols  to  express  thought,  is  necessary  to 
mental  development,  but  speech  is  not  absolutely  essential 
thereto,  and  when  it  is  artificial,  as  in  the  case  of  parrots 
and  magpies,  it  is  no  evidence  of  intelligence.  Accepting 
this  distinction,  we  perceive  the  fundamental  error  of 
Heinicke.  He  held  that  without  speech  there  could  be  nos- 
mental  development,  and,  therefore,  de  voted  all  his  art  and 
energies  to  imparting  to  his  pupils  an  artificial  articulation. 

During  the  last  two  years  a  warm  discussion  has  been 
carried  on  in  various  prominent  journals  at  the  East,  elicited 
by  the  proposed  introduction  into  American  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  of  this  method.  The  measure  has  found 
most  earnest  advocates.  Because  these  advocates  are,  with- 
out exception  we  believe,  men  practically  unacquainted  with 
the  present  modes  in  vogue  among  deaf-mute  instructors, 
is  no  conclusive  argument  that  they  are  wrong. 

Neither  is  an  isolated  case  or  two  of  successful  articula- 
tion conclusive  evidence  that  they  are  right.  The  discussion 
has  now  culminated  in  what  we  have  long  desired  to  see, 
the  establishment  of  a  school  at  Northampton,  Mass  ,  where 
the  system  is  to  be  tried  under  the  auspices  of  those  who 
ardently  believe  in  the  practicability  of  teaching  articula- 
tion. We  need  no  further  argument,  but  rather  a  comparison 
of  results,  not  between  Germany  and  America,  where  the 
results  are  obtained  in  diverse  languages  and  translated  into 
the  exaggerated  hyperboles  of  inexperienced  visitors,  but 
between  Northampton  and  Hartford  or  New  York,  where 


~  Referring  to  the  method  ol  teaching  in  common  in  American  Institutions. 
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pupils  educated  in  the  use  of  a  common  language  can  be 
brought  face  to  face,  in  the  presence  of  professional  experts. 
Let  the  test  be  for  mental  development,  and  not  for  parrot 
utterances,  and  if  that  test  prove  the  superiority  of  the 
German  system  over  the  American,  we  can  assure  the  able 
Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Charities, 
that  no  professional  pride  will  prevent  the  speedy  introduc- 
tion of  that  system  into  the  California  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb." 

The  last  Michigan  report  has  the  following  paragraph  in 
-connection  with  a  statement  of  the4doings  of  the  Conference 
at  Washington: 

u  In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Con- 
ference, a  recommendation  was  laid  before  the  Trustees  of 
this  Institution,  advising  the  appointment  of  a  teacher,  who 
should  give  his  time  solely  to  this  department  of  instruction. 
George  L.  Brockett,  who  has  been  a  teacher  here  for  the 
past  three  years,  and  whose  attainments  in  the  language  of 
signs  will  be  of  much  service  in  his  new  field  of  labor,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  department  of  articulation. 
From  the  results  already  attained,  it  is  believed  that  much 
benefit  will  be  conferred  upon  the  semi-mutes  and  the  semi- 
deaf  thus  instructed,  while  the  extreme  view  that  signs 
should  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  and  that  all  instruction 
should  be  imparted  by  articulation  and  lip-reading,  is  one 
with  which  we  have  no  sympathy  whatever." 

The  Trustees  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution  in  their  report 
make  the  following  statement: 

"Miss  Rogers  visited  our  Institution  the  past  summer, 
and  gave  the  trustees  and  teachers  instruction  in  her  method 
of  teaching.  She  is  very  sanguine  that  it  is  the  true  method 
in  a  majority  of  cases  and  will  in  a  short  time  be  adopted. 
While  here  she  inspired  so  much  confidence  in  her  mode, 
the  trustees  felt  it  a  duty  to  make  the  trial  in  our  Institu- 
tion. They  had  a  class  formed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  term,  and  put  under  the  instruction  of  Miss 
Eddy.  Miss  Eddy  has  for  many  years  been  a  successful 
teacher  in  the  Institution,  and  is  very  confident  in  Miss 
Rogers'  system  of  oral  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
She  has  been  engaged  with  her  class  for  about  two  months. 
The  progress  which  some  of  the  class  has  made  during  this 
short  time  is  quite  surprising  to  all  who  have  taken  the 
opportunity  to  witness  the  same.  The  deaf  and  dumb  have 
been  taught  to  speak  in  this  Institution,  and  some  of  the 
class  speak  with  remarkable  clearness.    In  the  beginning 
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the  progress  is  slow — the  task  difficult  and  laborious  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  But  the  trustees  accord  to  Miss  Eddy 
great  praise  for  what  she  has  done,  and  are  confident  of  her 
future  success.  Persons  may  be  incredulous  in  this  matter, 
but,  we  say  to  such,  come  and  see  for  yourselves.  They  will 
then  believe,  and  their  incredulity  will  vanish  away.  An- 
other year  will  enable  the  trustees  to  speak  more  at  large 
on  this  highly  important  subject." 

Mr.  Gillett  in  the  report  of  the  Illinois  Institution  writes : 

"  Should  the  experiments  being  now  made  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dunb,  or  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
them,  by  the  method  of  articulation  and  lip-reading,  so  that 
the  sign  language  may  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  dis- 
pensed with,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  induced  in  them  a 
better  development  of  character  than  as  a  class  they  have 
yet  manifested. 

It  is  a  proposition  too  obvious  to  require  argument,  that 
intimate  association  with  the  mass  of  mankind,  upon  the 
basis  of  a  common  vernacular,  which  this  method,  it  is 
claimed  if  successful,  will  effect,  will  promote  a  formation 
of  character  more  conformable  to  that  of  persons  in  the 
possession  of  all  their  faculties,  than  upon  the  basis  of  one 
which  renders  the  mute  practically  a  foreigner  in  society, 
and  even  in  the  home  circle.  This  method  should  also  pro- 
mote his  intellectual  progress  and  mental  acumen,  for  it 
makes  his  language  one  having  a  literature,  which  the  sign 
language  has  not,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  never 
can  have.  The  language  of  natural  signs  is  devoid  of  prep- 
ositions, conjunctions,  pronouns,  tenses  and  moods,  and  has 
no  nomenclature  of  scientific  and  technical  terms  There  is 
also  pertaining  to  it  a  crudeness  unfavorable  to  refined  taste 
and  poetic  sentiment.  Teachers  of  deaf  mutes,  who  have 
spent  a  life  time  in  their  profession,  and  who  have  thoroughly 
mastered  it,  do  not  use  the  sign  language  in  their  social 
intercourse  with  one  another,  because  it  does  not  admit  of 
the  precision  of  statement  which  spoken  language  possesses. 
The  absence  of  synonyms  precluding  the  expression  of  nice 
shades  of  meaning,  also  renders  it  less  satisfactory  to  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  the  niceties  of  expression  that  spoken 
language  favors,  Hence,  as  far  as  the  method  of  articula- 
tion and  lip-speaking  is  available  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is 
superior  to  the  system  of  signs. 

What  the  extent  of  such  availability  is,  we  have  no  satis- 
factory means  of  determining,  except  by  actual  experiment, 
which  will  require  a  term  of  years.    For  the  majority  of 
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semi-mutes,  it  is  doubtless  practicable,  while  for  the  greater 
part  of  natural  mutes,  it  probably  is  not  feasible.  The  tes- 
timony of  the  European  instructors  who  have  practiced  it, 
is  not  harmonious.  Their  error  has  been  in  insisting  upon 
it  as  best  adapted  to  all  natural  as  well  as  semi-mutes.  The 
mistake  of  American  instructors  has  been,  that  while  prac- 
ticing the  system  of  signs  best  suited  to  the  entire  class, 
they  have,  unfortunately,  neglected  another,  which,  to  an 
important  portion  of  their  pupils,  is  calculated  to  accom- 
plish a  greater  amount  of  good.  This  mistake  is  one  very 
naturally  occurring  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case." 

"  Forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  cases  of 
acquired  deafness;  but  many  of  these  lost  hearing  so  early 
in  life  that  they  have  not  distinct  recollection  of  articulate 
speech,  and  labor  under  the  same  practical  disadvantages 
as  those  who  are  congenital  mutes.  Accordingly  the  number 
of  semi-mutes  to  whom  articulation  is  specially  applicable 
will  be  reduced  below  that  per  centage.  This  reduction 
will,  however,  be  measurably  compensated  by  some  natural 
mutes — sometimes  termed  exceptional  cases,  but  of  whose 
relative  number  we  have  no  means  of  judging — of  great 
acuteness  of  perception,  who  will  be  among  the  most  expert 
of  lip  readers,  and  become  somewhat  proficient  in  viva  voce 
communications.  There  is  also  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  exceptional  cases  may  exceed  the  average  of  semi- 
mutes  in  the  acquirement  and  exercise  of  elementary  sounds 
separately,  though  they  may  fail  to  use  them  in  conversation 
so  successfully.  The  greatest  diligence,  patience  and  per- 
severance on  the  part  of  both  classes,  will  be  requisite  for 
success;  and  here  probably  will  be  experienced  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  the  teacher  of  the  method  of  articula- 
tion. Half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  enlightened  senti- 
ment of  this  country  un  der  took  to  alleviate-  the  condition  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb;  money  by  millions  has  been  expended  by  a 
generous  people,  who  would  cheerfully  have  contributed  more 
if  needful.  It  is  time  that  American  Institutions  should  rest 
on  their  own  experience  in  every  methed  promising,  though 
remotely,  any  advantage  to  this  unfortunate  class,  and  not 
depend  on  the  conflicting  testimony  of  foreign  Institutions. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  matter  has  never  been  wholly  lost 
sight  of  in  our  American  Institutions,  but  there  has  not  been 
in  any  one  of  them  three  months'  thorough  and  systematic 
instruction  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  to  any  one  class, 
either  of  congenital  or  semi-mutes.  This  may  to  some  appear 
an  incidental  defect  of  the  American  system,  but  in  the 
estimation  of  others  it  is  a  radical  oversight  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  greatest  possible  improvement  of 
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this  interesting  class  ot  the  community.  Xo  country  in  the 
world  is  more  favorable  for  testing  this  and  every  other 
humane  enterprise  than  ours,  and  no  people  would  render  a 
more  patient  and  interested  observation. 

In  pursuance  of  authority  given  me  by  resolution  of  your 
Board,  Sept.  2d,  1868,  two  classes  in  Articulation  were 
formed  after  the  opening  of  the  present  term.  The  improve- 
ment made  by  these  pupils  in  the  short  time  they  have  been 
under  this  instruction,  is  very  encouraging,  and,  contrary  to 
our  expectations,  is  more  so  in  the  case  of  the  natural  mutes 
than  of  the  semi-mutes.  Only  six  weeks  have  passed  since 
the  first  steps  were  taken  towards  the  organization  of  these 
classes,  and  part  of  that  time  several  of  the  pupils  have  been 
interrupted  in  their  study  by  the  measles,  so  that  we  have 
not  sufficient  data  on  which  to  predicate  any  positive  theories 
or  prognostications,  further  than  to  say  that  our  expecta- 
tions for  so  short  a  period  have  been  realized,  and  that  we 
feel  very  great  encouragement  to  press  on  the  experiment. 
The  success  thus  far  achieved  in  the  second  class  is  mainly 
due  to  the  indominable  perseverance  and  skill  of  MissTrask, 
its  teacher,  whose  name  it  is  only  just  that  I  should  specially 
mention.  Her  ingenuity  has  been  called  into  very  frequent 
and  trying  exercises,  though  she  had  passed  two  weeks  at 
the  Northampton  Schools,  witnessing  the  processes  of  Miss 
Rogers  who  kindly  extended  her  every  facility  for  so^ doing. 
I  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  favor  so  cheer-* 
fully  accorded  by  Miss  Rogers." 

Mr.  Talbot  in  the  Iowa  report  says: 

"  Of  late  the  question  has  been  much  agitated  in  certain 
quarters,  whether  American  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  have  not 
been  all  wrong,  and  whether  there  is  not  a  more  excellent  way 
toinstructthe  deaf anddumb,  viz:  byarticulation  withoutany 
signs,  actually  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak.  A  school  has 
recently  been  opened  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  which  is 
designed  to  carry  out  these  views. 

"  Some  misrepresentations  have  been  made  as  to  the  use  of 
signs  in  our  institutions,  which  should  be  corrected.  Our 
teachers  are  spoken  of  as  aiming  to  teach  signs,  as  though 
the  signs  were  the  end  and  not  the  means  of  instruction. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  our  institutions  use  the  sign  language 
only  for  the  latter  purpose;  exactly  as  the  lecturer,  the 
preacher,  or  other  instructor  uses  spoken  language. 

"Furthermore,  the  sign  language  is  capable  of  develop- 
ment, and  may  then  be  used  for  setting  forth  the  higher  and 
more  abstruse  ideas;  for  which  additional  reason  attention  is 
properly  given  to  it,  as  a  means  of  rapid  communication, 
with  the  deaf  and  and  dumb. 
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"All  who  are  concerned  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  will  watch  with  interest  for  the  results  that  may  be- 
attained  in  the  new  institution  at  Northampton;  and  if  they 
prove  superior  to  those  under  the  French  system,  as  used  ia 
this  country,  we  must  be  prepared  to  adopt  whatever  im- 
provements there  are  to  be  found  in  it.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  change  is  not,  necessarily,  improvement;  and  wisely 
arranged  institutions  should  not  be  disturbed  for  slight 
reasons. 

Signs  will  continue  to  be  the  most  natural,  most  conve- 
nient, and  most  effective  form  of  communication  with  those 
who  are  too  deaf  to  speak;  and  will,  therefore,  probably 
always  hold  their  place  in  our  institutions.  It  will  doubtless 
be  better  to  discourage  their  free  use  in  the  advanced  classes,, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  more  exact  use  of  connected 
language;  but  the  language  will  be  that  of  the  manual 
alphabet,  or  that  which  is  written,  rather  than  that  which 
is  oral  or  articulate." 

Mr.  Noyes,  in  his  report  of  the  Minnesota  Institution, 
publishes  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference,  commending 
them  in  these  words : 

u  I  trust  you  will  not  look  upon  the  above  resolutions  and 
recommendations  as  the  vain  speculations  of  visionary 
theorists.  They  express  the  sentiments  of  eminently  prac- 
tical men,  and  they  were  almost  unanimous  in  the  adoption 
of  them. 

"There  are  now  at  least  one-fifth  of  all  our  pupils  who  are 
receiving  more  or  less  instruction  dailj  in  articulation  and 
lip-reading.  More  could  be  accomplished  with  an  ex- 
perienced teacher,  but  until  the  time  comes  when  it  shall 
seem  obvious  to  us  all  that  such  a  teacher  ought  to  be 
employed,  the  present  arrangement  will  be  continued,  in  the 
hope  that  our  success  will  demonstrate  the  importance  and 
practicability  of  teaching  a  portion  of  our  pupils  chiefly  by 
articulation." 

The  Missouri  report  quotes  the  Conference  resolutions, 
and  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  in  articula- 
tion, regarding  the  combination  of  the  French  and  German 
methods  as  progress  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Columbia  Institution  report  is  an  exceedingly  val- 
uable document,  as  it  contains  the  stenographic  report  of  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  articulation,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Conference  in  May  1868. 
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The  President  of  the  Clarke  Institution  writes  in  his  report 
as  follows: 

"The  founders  of  this  school  had  two  objects  in  view: 
1st.  The  removal  of  the  barrier  which  has  heretofore  sepa- 
rated the  deaf  mute  from  the  surrounding  world,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  removed;  2d.  The  general  education  of  the  deaf. 

"No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the  superiority  of  a  sys- 
tem of  instruction  which  will  readily  accomplish  these  ends. 
However  perfect  the  education  of  the  deaf  mute,  he  is  but 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  if  signs  are  his  vernacular; 
that  is,  if  he  thinks  in  signs,  and  communicates  by  signs. 
The  language  of  those  about  him  is  not  his  own;  the  books 
that  he  reads  are  written  in  a  foreign  tongue.  How  can 
this  wall  of  separation  be  broken  down  ?  Partially,  by 
giving  him  a  spoken  language. 

Articulation  is  a  mere  mechanical  effort  of  the  vocal 
organs.  It  can  be  taught  even  to  many  animals.  With 
proper  care  and  training,  it  can,  of  course,  be  taught  to  the- 
deaf-mute.  This  is  no  longer  a  mooted  question ;  it  is  an 
established  fact,  of  which  the  experience  at  this  school  is  a 
sufficient  confirmation.  By  lip-reading,  the  thoughts  of  the- 
speaker  are  conveyed  to  the  deaf  by  the  medium  of  the 
eye,  which  may  be  trained  to  translate  the  motions  of  the  lips 
made  in  articulation,  as  the  ear  learns  to  distinguish  between 
the  sounds  of  the  different  syllables.  But  in  learning  articula- 
tion and  lip-reading,  the  child  is  at  the  same  time  acquiring,, 
not  only  his  own  language,  but  that  of  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  his  country  He  is  making  himself  one  of  them. 
If  it  is  urged  that  more  time  and  care  are  required  to  teach 
articulation  and  lip-reading  than  signs,  is  not  the  result 
attained  worth  all  the  additional  labor  ?  If  the  youth 
leaves  the  school,  able  to  converse  with  those  with  whom  he 
is  brought  in  daily  contact,  if  not  with  strangers,  and  ever 
increasing  this  ability  to  understand  and  to  be  understood, 
by  constant  practice,  surely  his  life  will  be  happier  and 
more  useful  than  if  all  his  communication  must  be  by  a  sign 
language,  which  is  foreign  to  others,  or  in  a  written  lan- 
guage, which  is  foreign  to  himself.  The  success  which  has 
thus  far  attended  the  system  adopted  at  this  school,  warrants 
the  belief  that  its  graduates  will  be  proficient  in  lip-reading — 
will  generally  articulate  sufficiently  to  converse  with  family 
and  friends,  and  in  many  cases  with  strangers,  especially 
when  the  deaf  child  had  some  language  before  hearing  was 
lost,  or  is  only  semi- mute  or  semi-deaf. 

But  at  the  Clarke  Institution,  instruction  in  articulation 
and  lip-reading  is  not  pursued  to  the  exclusion  or  the  neg- 
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lect  of  general  education.  One  of  the  great  merits  of  our 
system  is,  that  general  education  is  not  only  not  neglected, 
but  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  course  of  instruction  pur- 
sued. Even  if  it  were  true,  that  during  the  first  two  or 
three  years,  the  progress  of  the  child  is  not  so  rapid  as  when 
taught  by  signs,  Can  admission  we  are  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  make,)  yet  instruction  is  commenced  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  The  time  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
spent  in  idleness  and  ignorance  is  employed  in  overcoming 
the  difficulties  which  attend  the  early  stages  of  instruction, 
and  before  the  age  is  reached  when  signs  are  usually  first 
taught,  the  child  is  fairly  started  on  a  path  of  progress  at 
once  rapid  and  assured.  There  is  no  contusion  of  idioms  to 
be  overcome.  The  text-books  are  not  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
which  must  be  translated  into  signs.  After  a  course  of 
equal  length  with  that  devoted  to  the  hearing  child,  ten, 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  the  progress  of  the  deaf  youth  will 
compare  not  unfavorably  with  that  of  many  of  his  more 
fortunate  fellows. 

The  development  of  our  system  during  the  past  year  has 
accomplished  all  that  was  anticipated  by  its  originators. 
The  classes  of  deaf-mutes  for  whom  it  is  specially  applicable, 
as  mentioned  in  our  first  report,  are  (1,)  those  who  lost 
their  hearing  at  three  years  and  upwards,  after  acquiring 
some  language,  which  they  retain;  (2,)  those  who  are  semi- 
deaf,  and  can  distinguish  articulate  sounds,  but  not  readily 
enough  to  attend  the  common  school  with  profit;  and  (3,) 
those  who  became  deaf  under  three  years  old,  who  have 
good  mental  ability,  and  a  capacity  for  learning  to  speak. 
And  it  will  hardly  be  advisable  for  any  except  these  three 
classes  of  children  to  apply  for  admission  here,  since  prefer- 
ence must  be  given  to  those  who  will  benefit  most  by  the 
instruction  afforded." 

These  extracts  reveal  very  clearly  the  attitude  of  our  Insti- 
tutions towards  this  question.  We  rejoice  that  it  is  not  to  be 
left  to  the  balancing  of  mere  theories,  nor  even  to  the  experi- 
ments of  the  past;  but  that  the  trial  is  to  be  made  in  America 
both  in  schools  started  with  articulation  as  the  basis,  and  also 
in  our  older  Institutions.  "We  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  till  we 
secure  in  some  way  the  advantages  of  both  systems  of  teach-  m 
ing  deaf-mutes.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  general  the 
teaching  of  articulation  to  those  who,  it  is  admitted  by  all, 
can  be  benefitted  by  it,  has  been  neglected  in  this  country, 
and  we  feel  grateful  to  those  who  have  so  zealously  and 
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persistently  brought  this  fact  before  the  public.  While  we 
do  not  see  the  necessity  for  separate  schools,  and  while  we 
fear  that  in  many  cases  time  will  be  lost  in  experimenting 
and  sanguine  hopes  disappointed,  yet  we  believe  the  dis- 
cussion will  result  in  good,  and  that  the  American  Institu- 
tions will  by  practical  experiment  reach  such  adjustment  of 
methods  of  instruction  that  the  varied  wants  of  the  different 
classes  of  the  deaf  in  our  institutions  shall  be  met. 

Two  tendencies  in  this  discussion  are  very  gratifying.  The 
necessity  of  bringing  pupils  into  the  Institution  at  an  earlier 
age  for  the  sake  of  more  successful  experiment  in  articulation 
tends  to  lengthen  the  course  of  instruction ;  which  is  extreme- 
ly desirable  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  under  either  system.  Then 
the  necessity  of  more  individual  instruction  and  of  dividing 
the  pupils  into  classes  with  reference  to  articulation,  tends  to 
increase  the  number  of  teachers ;  which  is  a  necessity  that  has 
always  been  felt  and  acknowledged.  We  cannot  but  antici- 
pate that  as  the  result,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  this  discussion 
of  methods  of  teaching  and  classes  of  the  deaf,  a  more  liberal 
spirit  is  to  prevail  in  and  towards  our  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitutions, and  that  henceforth  the  aim  will  be  not  merely  to 
show  which  practices  the  most  rigid  economy  and  educates 
at  the  smallest  sum  per  capita,  but  which  produces  the  best 
results;  the  Institutions  ceasing  to  be  regarded  as  Savings 
Fund  Societies  and  charitable  asylums,  and  becoming  truly 
educational  schools. 

The  reports  of  the  Illinois  and  Ohio  Institutions  refer  to 
the  desirableness  of  petitioning  Congress  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  public  lands  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
thus: 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

14  By  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  one  thirty-sixth  of 
the  public  domain  is  appropriated  for  school  and  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  deaf  and  dumb  have  never  enjoyed 
any  of  the  benefits  of  this  eminently  wise  provision,  and  in 
common  schools  and  ordinary  educational  establishments 
they  never  can;  yet  there  is  no  well-founded  reason 
why  some  equivalent  provision,  to  meet  their  case,  should 
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not  be  made  by  the  General  Government.  Indeed,  to  two- 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions,  a  large  grant  of  public  lands 
was  made  by  Congress  many  years  ago.  This  grant,  in  the 
case  of  one,  produced  a  fund  amounting  to  half  a  million 
dollars,  the  productive  interest  of  which  is  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  annual  appropriations  by  the  State  Government. 

As  the  precedent  has  been  established  in  the  case  of  the 
Institution  in  Connecticut,  and  confirmed  in  that  of  the- 
Kentucky  Institution,  there  is  no  reason  why  Illinois,  the 
Giant  State  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  should  not  come  also  to 
the  enjoyment  of  her  rights,  or,  to  say  the  least,  of  an  equal 
privilege  with  others  in  this  matter.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  if  your  honorable  Board  would  invite  the  attention  of 
our  Legislature  to  this  subject,  and  they,  in  turn,  call  it  tc^ 
the  notice  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congresr 
that  the  grant  would  be  made,  and  an  act  of  simple  justice 
thus  be  done  our  State  and  our  deaf  and  dumb." 

The  above  extract  is  from  the  Illinois  report,  which  the 
Ohio  report  seconds  as  follows : 

u  I  am  informed  that  an  effort  will  be  made  at  this  session 
of  Congress,  to  secure  an  appropriation  of  the  public  land 
for  the  endowment  of  various  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  in 
the  country.  Such  endowments  were  originally  granted  to 
the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  Kentucky 
Asylum.  While  Ohio  is  abundantly  able  and  ready  to  sup- 
port her  own  Asylum  from  her  general  revenue,  yet,  if  other 
States  urge  their  requests  for  a  land  grant,  we  should  insist 
that  it  be  made  general." 

We  find  the  following  singular  sentiments  in  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Georgia  Institution : 

SALARIES. 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  in  many  instances,  persons 
qualified  to  take  charge  of  an  Institution  like  this,  even  at  high 
salaries.  Not  that  this  peculiar  species  of  literature  is  more 
difficult  to  acquire  than  any  other,  but  the  chances  of  getting 
employment  even  after  they  have  spent  their  time  and 
money  acquiring  it,  is  doubtful,  as  there  is  but  one  Insti- 
tution in  each  State,  and  it  only  requires  a  few  teachers  to 
form  a  full  corps;  hence  but  few  engage  in  the  acquisition 
of  this  peculiar  language,  and  it  is  not  common  that  one 
well  qualified,  and  combines  the  high  moral  qualities,  can 
be  easily  procured.  The  Board  of  this  Institution  for  many 
years  felt  the  necessity  of  providing  for  its  future  wants  in  the 
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-way  of  teachers,  and  induced  two  young  men  of  promise  who 
lived,  and  were  raised  in  this  vicinity,  into  the  Institution, 
•and  educated  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  its  wants,  in  the 
way  of  teachers. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  strange  infatuation  befalling  all 
teachers  of  deaf  and  dumb.    Their  work  is  easy  and  their 
salary  high,  and  knowing  the  scarcity  of  such  qualifications, 
generally  incline  to  extortion.    The  Boards,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  obliged  to  accede  to  their  exorbitant  demands, 
or  run  the  risk  of  stopping  the  Institution.    The  Board 
here  would  be  in  a  dilemma,  and  this  is  no  imaginary  case, 
for  it  has  occurred  with  this  Board  more  than  once.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  interests  of  the  Institution  ought  not  to 
suffer,  or  be  suspended  on  account  of  the  unreasonable 
exactions  of  teachers,  nor  ought  the  public  funds  be  lavished 
upon  those  who  seek  to  take  advantage  of  its  necessity.  In 
thinking  over  the  condition  that  an  Institution  and  Board 
would  be,  and  often  are,  really  placed  in,  by  the  merciless 
cupidity  of  teachers,  many  plans  suggest  themselves.  A 
necessity  for  a  remedy  exists,  that  a  Board  nor  Institution 
should  thus  be  sacrificed.    The  most  effectual  and  practical 
remedy  against  these  evils  would  be  the  education  of  two 
young  men,  once  in  five  years,  by  the  State,  whose  procliv- 
ities for  the  sign  language  would  indicate  success,  with  the 
understanding  and  bonded  pledge  that  they  should  teach  in 
the  State  Institution  at  least  for  five  years,  at  $1,000  per 
annum.    This  plan,  in  course  of  time,  would  work  an 
•effectual  remedy  for  these  existing  circumstances.    It  would 
be  economy  in  the  State  to  adopt  this  plan,  and  not  leave  its 
future  destinies  to  be  jeopardized  in  the  hands  of  incompe- 
tent teachers,  whose  chief  qualifications  are  incompetency 
and  extortion.    This  plan  would  ensure  the  right  kind  of 
teaching  with  certainty,  and  no  doubt  could  be  entertained 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  the  institutions.  As 
the  system  is  now  practiced,  there  is  a  full  scope  for  hum- 
bug and  imposture.    No  one  but  an  adept  in  the  art  can  be 
a  judge  of  competency.    Trustees  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
familiar  even  with  the  system  of  teaching,  much  less  be 
judges,  and  after  they  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  pro- 
cure a  competent  teacher,  even  at  these  unreasonable  sal- 
aries, he  is  deemed  a  failure.    Many  years'  experience,  as 
one  of  the  Board  of  this  Institution  has  fully  convinced  us, 
of  the  propriety  of  the  plan  here  recommended." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  upon  this  by  any  extended 
remarks.    The  salaries  thus  objected  to  we  find  to  be :  Prin- 
cipal's, $1,000;  1st  Assistants*  $800;  2nd  Assistant's,  $300 
he  Principal  and  1st  Assistant  without  board. 
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We  do  not  know  from  what  large  experience  the  writer  of 
this  report  makes  his  deductions  when  he  brings  the  charge  of 
extortion  against  "  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,"  but  for 
the  sake  of  our  readers,  who  may  not  be  conversant  with 
American  Institutions,  we  would  remark  that  the  Georgia 
Institution  is  not  the  largest  and  most  influential  in  our 
country,  and  that  the  sentiments  here  expressed  are  not 
those  that  prevail  among  people  who  have  given  the  most 
attention  to  the  control  of  schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb* 
It  is  possible  that  the  spirit  here  exhibited  may  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  great  and  wealthy  State  of  Georgia  reports 
only  fifty-one  pupils  in  attendance,  while  other  Institutions 
in  smaller  States  have  on  their  list  three  and  four  times  that 
number. 

We  have  not  heard  of  the  adoption  of  this  "Coolie  system" 
of  obtaining  teachers  in  any  of  our  large  Institutions. 

We  add  also,  for  the  information  of  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  reports  of  our  Institutions,  that  they 
are  generally  prepared  by  those  whose  use  of  the  English 
language  is  intelligible  and  grammatically  correct. 

Besides  these  topics,  there  are  others  to  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  refer,  but  in  the  space  that  is  left  can  only  epit- 
omize. The  New  York  report  treats  of  "Mechanical  Edu- 
cation," "Initial  Signs"  and  " Early  Training;"  the  Penn- 
sylvania report  gives  its  usual  valuable  table  of  "  Causes  of 
Deafness;"  the  Columbia  report  explains  the  relations  of 
that  Institution  to  the  General  Government,  the  "  Course  of 
Study  of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College  "  and  progress  of 
buildings;  the  Indiana  and  Missouri  reports  call  attention 
to  the  number  of  Deaf  Mutes  in  those  States  and  the  neces- 
sity of  extending  the  buildings  of  the  Institutions ;  the  Cal- 
ifornia report  gives  some  account  of  their  new  building; 
the  Wisconsin  report  asks  for  extension  of  time  for  its  pupils 
and  also  for  the  establishment  of  a  High  Class;  the  Michi- 
gan report  also  asks  that  the  time  allowed  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  State  b'e  lengthened;  the  Minnesota  report  notices 
the  formation  of  a  "  Normal  Class;"  the  Virginia  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  a  separate  Institution  at  Lynchburg  or 
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Kichmond  for  the  colored  deaf  mutes;  the  Ohio  has  a  full 
account  of  the  exercises  at  the  formal  opening  of  their  new 
building;  and  the  Illinois  report  gives  valuable  tables  of 
causes  of  deafness  and  prevalence  of  deafness  in  the  families  of 
their  pupils,  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  Institution, 
necessity  of  extending  the  time  allowed  the  pupils,  the 
desirableness  of  greater  separation  of  pupils  in  their  dor- 
mitories, and  the  division  of  the  Institution  into  two  depart- 
ments, Primary  and  Academical. 


METHOD  OF  TEACHING  FUNDAMENTAL  RULES 
OF  ARITHMETIC. 

BY  SELAH  WAIT,  JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

By  request  of  our  esteemed  Principal  *  I  have  prepared  an 
article  on  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  which  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit to  your  consideration.  In  this  article  I  set  forth  such 
modes  of  teaching  its  principles  or  rules  as  seem,  in  my  judg- 
ment, most  beneficial  to  the  scholar.  The  best  methods  of 
teaching  this  branch  of  education  ought  to  be  considered  and 
discussed  for  the  guidance  of  the  Teacher.  It  ranks  among 
the  most  important  branches  of  learning.  No  person  should 
content  himself  with  being  a  mere  operative,  but  should  always 
strive  to  attain  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession  by  thor- 
oughly mastering  its  principles. 

The  whole  course  of  instruction  of  the  deaf  mutes,  from 
the  first  year  to  the  year  of  graduation,  should  embrace  the 
acquisition  of  the  English  language,  and  the  study  of  Arith- 
metic. To  prepare  them  to  enter  upon  different  arenas  of 
life  is  of  absolute  and*  essential  importance.  They  ought  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  both  those  branches  )of 
education  from  the  beginning  in  order  to  develop  and  dis- 
cipline their  minds,  before  they  are  matured.  In  order  to 
best  qualify  them  for  business  in  after-life,  arithmetic  should 


*This  paper  was  prepared  for  the  Teacher's  Institute  of  the  Illiuois  insti- 
stitntion.  Ed. 
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he  adopted  in  our  earliest  school-room  exercises.  This  should 
receive  attention  in  proportion  to  the  mental  capacity  of  the 
pupil.  It  is  absurd  to  teach  a  child  of  six  years,  what  can 
alone  be  mastered  by  a  youth  of  sixteen.  The  law  of  intel- 
lectual development  must  be  regarded  in  the  study  of  Arith- 
metic as  in  all  other  studies. 

The  first  year  of  instruction  is  the  time  to  begin  arith- 
metical edification  simultaneously  with  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guage. I  think  it  absurd  to  teach  the  latter  before  the  former 
is  begun.  They  ought  to  be  taught  together  as  normal 
children  learn  the  two  together.  A  certain  portion  of  each 
day  should  be  devoted  to  exercises  in  Arithmetic.  Each  rule 
should  receive  the  attention  ot  the  pupil  till  it  is  thoroughly 
understood,  for-  the  lack  of  such  thoroughness  is  calculated  to 
confuse  and  retard  the  mind  in  its  progressive  exercise,  and 
thus  disqualify  the  pupil  for  any  sphere  of  business  wherein 
he  desires  to  place  himself.  When  the  mind  is  thus  con- 
fused, discouragement  and  a  loss  of  interest  ensue.  We  have 
all  observed  some  scholars  whose  minds  have  been  improperly 
and  imperfectly  cultivated  in  mathematical  exercises,  who,  as 
a  result,  are  incompetent  to  grapple  with  the  affairs  of  life. 
I  deem  it  proper  to  require  of  the  scholar  the  unpleasant 
task  of  reviewing  the  rules  repeatedly,  till  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  them  is  obtained.  Inaccuracy  in  the  fundamental 
operations  of  arithmetic  often  causes  both  the  teacher  and 
scholar  much  trouble  and  vexation.  It  interferes  much  with 
a  rapid  advancement  in  the  course  of  study.  Much  time  must 
be  consumed  in  correcting  mistakes  in  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions which  should  never  have  been  made.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
importance  to  require  of  the  scholar  attention  to  those  opera- 
tions in  succession,  so  as  to  give  him  skill  and  accuracy  in 
computation.  As  the  Fundamental  Principles  are  the  basis 
-of  all  arithmetical  branches,  they  ought  to  be  so  thoroughly 
understood  as  to  give  the  scholar  quickness  and  accuracy  in 
computation  in  the  other  and  higher  branches.  Should  this 
thoroughness  fail  to  be  attained,  the  scholar  will  not  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  relations  of  those  principles  when  the  mis- 
cellaneous questions  are  put  to  him.    This  is  apt  to  produce 
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much  discouragement  and  vexation  on  the  part  of  teacher 
and  scholar.  Hence  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  continue  the 
scholar  in  the  practice  and  study  of  the  Elementary  Prin- 
ciples, and  to  this  end  to  furnish  him  examples  so  system- 
atically progressive,  that  the  knowledge  and  discipline 
acquired  will  surely  enable  him  to  surmount  all  difficulties 
he  may  encounter. 

1  think  it  advisable  that  the  scholar  should  be  taught  not 
only  the  abstract  operation  but  also  mathematical  defini- 
tions. These  should  be  employed  as  a  help  to  the  compre- 
hension, enabling  him  to  understand  the  various  terms  and 
their  uses  distinctly.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  at  the 
commencement  he  will  understand  the  scope  and  full  mean- 
ing of  the  definitions.  AYhen  the  definitions  are  so  obscure 
that  he  will  have  but  a  dim  conception  of  them,  they  should 
be  clearly  explained ;  otherwise  he  is  led  to  believe  that  he 
really  understands  what  he  is  comparatively  ignorant  of. 
As  he  progresses  in  this  course,  it  is  expedient  to  place  diffi- 
culties gradually  before  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite 
increasing  interest.  Difficulties  that  at  first  appear  hardly 
comprehensible,  if  overcome  to-day,  will  be  easily  mastered 
in  the  future. 

The  answers  to  the  examples,  when  they  have  been  per- 
formed, should  be  given  in  full  in  writing  as  well  as  in 
figures.  This  I  consider  as  one  of  the  most  important  aux- 
iliaries to  the  attainment  of  the  mastery  of  language.  This 
method  of  attaining  that  mastery  has,  however,  I  fear,  been 
much  unheeded  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  many  of  our 
scholars  who,  after  graduation,  find  themselves  destitute  of 
the  knowledge  of  arithmetical  language. 

Special  attention  should  be  directed  to  those  scholars  who 
are  backward  in  their  arithmetical  progress,  so  as  to  keep 
them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  rest.  Thus  they  may  find 
great  encouragement  to  put  themselves  to  competitive  ex- 
ercises. "When  they  meet  with  real  difficulties,  they  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  teacher;  but  depend- 
ence on  a  teacher  for  assistance  or  explanation,  when  a 
16 
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simple  difficulty  is  met  with,  is  injurious  to  the  learner,  and 
should  be  avoided.  Let  them  early  be  taught  to  depend  on 
their  own  efforts.  Those  who  rely  on  their  own  exertions, 
generally  make  the  most  successful  arithmeticians,  with 
minds  better  disciplined  and  more  strengthened  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  they 
do  not  form  a  habit  of  copying  from,  or  depending  upon 
others. 

For  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  judgment  and  improv- 
ing the  powers  of  discrimination,  examples  under  two  or 
more  rules  are  introduced  in  problems.  This  should  be 
repeated  till  the  knowledge  is  perfected.  kt  Line  upon  line," 
and  "precept  upon  precept5'  should  be  our  motto.  Require 
the  scholars  to  exercise  their  minds  upon  the  problematical 
questions  and  give  the  answers  without  the  teacher's  assist- 
ance. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  questions  in  printed 
examples  are  meant  to  be  exhaustive,  hut  only  to  form  a 
basis  for  suggesting  many  more.  The  fault  of  asking  too 
few  questions  rather  than  too  many  is  to  be  particularly 
guarded  against. 

In  order  to  qualify  the  pupils  to  answer  questions  readily 
and  quickly,  it  would  be  well  to  require  of  them  mental  ex- 
ercises in  every  rule  a  portion  of  each  day.  To  this  course 
they  should  be  urged,  even  if  they  do  not  feel  so  disposed. 
When  they  get  to  be  men,  they  will  find  themselves  much 
convenienced  by  ready  and  quick  computation  without 
being  obliged  to  resort  to  the  use  of  slate  or  paper. 

Instruction  in  the  Fundamental  Rudiments  of  arithmetic 
should  begin  the  first  year  with  Addition,  with  which  it 
will  be  wholly  occupied.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth 
years  will  be  occupied  with  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division.  During  the  third  and  fourth  year,  if  these  are  all 
thoroughly  mastered,  the  scholars  may  be  assigned  varied 
and  miscellaneous  examples,  polishing  their  minds  more 
and  more  brightly,  and  giving  them  a  better  exercise  ot  the 
judgment  and  powers  of  discrimination.  As  the  Rudiments 
form  the  basis  for  all  calculations,  the  knowledge  of  them 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  complete. 
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In  teaching  Addition  I  would  recommend  the  following 
methods  to  be  adopted: 

1st.  Let  the  pupil  first  learn  to  count,  commencing  with 
the  objects  that  can  be  seen  in  the  school-room  and  tell 
what  he  has  counted,  and  also  learn  the  names  of  the  num- 
bers from  one  to  one  hundred.  When  the  counting  is 
learned,  let  him  learn  how  to  add  two  or  more  numbers. 
This  knowledge  being  obtained,  require  him,  pointing  to 
each  of  the  columns  successively,  to  name  the  number  of 
each  instantaneously.  Thus  pointing  to  column,  the  scholar 
should  at  once  say  "eight,"  not  "five  and  three  are  eight." 
Special  care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  scholar  compute 
the  columns'  numbers  on  his  lingers.  Counting  on  the 
fingers  may  become  one  of  the  evil  habits  of  life,  and  should 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  school-room,  except  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  study.  These  exercises  are  important  in  en- 
abling the  scholar  to  acquire  a  facility  in  combining  num- 
bers, and  should  be  continued  till  this  desired  result  is  ac- 
complished. 

2nd.  Let  him  learn  to  write  the  numbers  so  that  units- 
shall  stand  in  the  columns  of  units,  tens  in  the  columns  of 
tens,  &c.,  that  he  maybe  brought  to  understand  the  value  of 
numbers  according  to  their  places. 

3rd.  Require  him  to  learn  how  to  enumerate  the  numbers, 
dividing  them  into  periods  of  three  places  each,  counting 
from  the  right  and  naming  each  of  the  places.  This  will 
enable  him  to  comprehend  the  value  of  those  places  increas- 
ing in  a  tenfold  ratio  from  the  right  to  the  left. 

4th.  To  test  the  ability  of  the  scholar  to  understand  the 
value  of  those  places  accurately,  require  him  to  tell  how 
man;  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  &c,  are  necessary  to  cor- 
respond  with  the  given  numbers. 

5th.  Give  him  progressive  examples  in  addition  and 
require  him  to  reduce  the  full  answers  to  .  writing,  never 
allowing  him  to  give  any  answer  merely  in  numbers.  To 
practice  in  numbers  a!o:ie  is  not  of  much  avail  to  the 
learner. 

6th.  To  add  twos,  threes,  fours,  till  one  hundred  or  more 
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have  been  counted, 'should  be  practiced  as  a  step  to  qualify 
him  for  quickness  and  accuracy  in  computation.  This  prac- 
tice will  save  the  teacher  much  time  and  labor. 

7th.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  formation 
of  the  figures.  These  should  always  be  written  in  separate 
and  perpendicular  columns,  so  as  to  facilitate  inspection  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  when  presented. 

8th.  The  scholar  should  be  kept  on  each  rule  till  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  it  is  obtained. 

The  learner  should  be  taught  to  analyze  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, which  will  ultimately  secure  to  him  great  readiness 
and  facility.  It  may  be  said  that  so  early  in  his  course  he 
will  not  understand  clearly  an  analysis,  but  I  am  confident 
in  the  opinion  that  he  will  be  thereby  benefitted  in  the  future. 
It  is  like  seed  sown  where  it  grows  till  it  brings  forth  man- 
ifold fruit. 

During  the  study  of  the  Fundamental  Rules,  the  learner 
may  incidentally  be  taught  the  different  weights,  measures, 
<fcc,  before  he  reaches  them  in  more  advanced  arithmetic. 
This  will  afford  him  a  facility  in  them  when  compound 
numbers  are  formally  undertaken.  Exercises  in  Arithme- 
tic, as  all  exercises  of  the  school-room,  should  be  varied, 
lest  they  become  irksome.  The  interest  of  the  scholar  wili 
thus  be  renewed. 

When  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples and  their  relation  is  obtained,  the  scholar  should  be 
taught  the  higher  branches  in  order  to  enable  him  to  under- 
stand transactions  of  a  business  and  architectural  nature 
with  facility,  independently  of  others.  Some  one  has  said 
emphatically,  "A  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  practical 
branches  in  arithmetic,  and  skill  to  apply  them  in  business 
transactions  will  be  the  most  effectual  means  which  can  be 
employed  to  gain  a  passport  to  lucrative  situations."  With- 
out this  knowledge  the  deaf  mute  may  abandon  all  hope  of 
success  in  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  forego  all 
peace  of  mind  which  he  might  otherwise  enjoy  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  business.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  any  should 
leave  school  without  such  an  important  knowledge,  for  he 
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is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  fraudulently  and  basely  swindled. 
I  remember  one  instance  of  complaint  made  by  a  deaf  mute 
on  account  of  his  ignorance  ot  the  higher  branches  which 
he  would  gladly  have  learned,  exclaiming  with  grief,  "  Let 
the  days  wherein  the  life  of  my  schooling  was  spent,  perish." 
Too  much  importance,  therefore,  cannot  be  attached  to  the 
teaching  of  this  branch  prior  to  the  time  of  graduation. 

May  our  graduates,  with  profound  feelings  of  gratitude, 
bid  adieu  to  their  Alma  Mater  under  whose  attentive  care 
they  have  been  trained  up,  and  shout  with  unspeakable  joy, 
saying,  "0,  wisdom,  thou  art  my  defence  and  my  shield." 


THE  MICHIGAN  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND 
DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND,  SINCE  1861. 

The  Michigan  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind  is  located  in  the  town  of  Flint,  Genesee  County,  at  the 
distance  of  about  one  mile  from  the  city  of  Flint — a  thriving 
and  pleasant  place,  with  a  population  of  7,000  inhabitants. 
The  State  owns  94  acres  of  land  in  connection  with  this  In- 
stitution, a  part  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  and  at  no  dis- 
tant time  the  balance  of  that  portion  not  needed  for  orna- 
mental purposes  will  also  be  cleared  up.  At  this  date  the 
centre  building,  east  and  west  wings  and  school-house  are 
completed — the  front  alone  awaits  completion.  A  fine  brick 
cabinet  shop  has  recently  been  erected  as  well  as  a  commo- 
dious brick  barn. 

This  Institution  is  purely  a  State  Institution.  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan  adopted  in  1850, 
there  is  this  clause,  '*  Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  those 
inhabitants  who  are  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  or  insane,  shall 
always  be  fostered  and  sustained."  The  State  is  thus  com- 
mitted not  only  to  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  such 
Institutions,  but  to  providing  means  for  them  to  carry  on 
their  humane  labors.  The  conditions  upon  which  pupils  are 
admitted  here  are  such  as  to  make  it  a  very  easy  matter  for 
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parents  to  place  their  children  where  they  can  be  educated. 
The  Institution  is  free  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  to  the  blind 
of  this  State  who  are  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty- 
five,  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  In  looking  back  over  its 
history  since  the  year  1861,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  en- 
couraging progress  has  been  made. 

In  1861  there  were  in  actual  attendance  100  pupils;  at 
the  date  of  this  sketch  there  are  144.  Of  these  26  are  blind 
and  118  deaf  and  dumb.  Since  the  period  above  referred 
to,  considerable  has  been  done  towards  the  completion  of 
the  buildings. 

The  centre  building  has  been  completed  as  well  as  the 
two  wings.  The  Legislature  which  has  recently  adjourned 
has  appropriated  for  current  expenses  for  two  years  and  for 
building  purposes,  $160,000.  This  sum  is  expected  to 
cover  the  cost  of  conducting  the  Institution  for  two  years, 
and  that  of  completing  the  buildings  and  laying  out  the 
grounds.  The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  all  the 
officers  of  the  Institution  since  its  commencement: 

TRUSTEES 

Benj.  R.  Pierson,  deceased; 
John  P.  LeRoy, 

Jas.  B.  Walker,  Building  Commissioner; 
Dr.  Geo.  Fisk, 
Daniel  F.  Case. 

Of  these,  the  last  three  are  now  the  acting-Board  of  Trustees. 

PRINCIPALS. 

Rev.  B.  M.  Fay,  who  was  connected  with  the  Institution 
from  1854  till  1864. 

Egbert  L.  Bangs,  present  incumbent. 

MATRONS. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Fay,  Mrs.  L.  M.  James, 

Mrs.  Z.  K.  DeMott. 
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TEACHERS  OF  THE    DEAF  AND  DTMB. 

B.  M.  Fay,  William  L.  Breg, 

James  Denison,  Bella  H.  Ransom, 

Jacob  L.  Green,  Thomas  L.  Brown, 

W.  W.  Angus,  Willis  Hubbard, 

P.  N.  Xicoles,  Geo.  L.  Brockett,  A.  If. 

Mary  Alderman.  Marcus  Kerr, 

A.  W.  Mann,  Wm.  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  L.  Brennan,  Louis  D.  Pomeroy,  A.B. 
Emma  Petree. 

TEACHERS  OF  THE    BLIXD  INTELLECTUAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Fay,  Harriet  L.  Seymour, 

Clara  Beard,  Clara  Doty, 

Mr.  G.  V.  H.  Brown.  Miss  S.  II  Hoagland, 

MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Lawrence  D.  Taylor,  Sarah  LeRoy, 

Miss  C.  E.  Mills,'  Miss  K.  R.  Johnson, 

Miss  Emma  Wesson,  Prof.  Julius  Rice, 

Prof.  J.  Henrv  Gardner. 


[For  the  Annals.] 

DESCRIPTIVE  REMARKS  OX  THE  BUILDINGS  IX 
IX  COURSE  OF  ERECTIOX  FOR  A  PROVINCIAL 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AXD  DUMB.* 

The  buildings  now  being  erected  by  Messrs.  Kempster.  for 
a  Provincial  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  presents  a 
front  facade  from  west  to  east  of  208  feet.  9  inches.  Depth 
in  centre  from  north  to  south,  159  feet  4  inches.  The  front 
wall  to  plate  is  50  feet,  and  to  ridge  or  roof,  63  feet.  It  mav 
be  well  to  observe  here,  that  the  buildings  assume  the  form  of 


*Froin  the  Belleville  [Oarnqtb]  Daily  Intelligencer  vrelezrn  that  the  corner 
stone  of  the  new  Institution  was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies  on  Thurs- 
day, August  12th.  Address  es  were  delivered  on  the  occasion  bv  Hon  AT 
G  Cameron.  Provincial  Secret  ary  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Z\XcCfann  Principal 
of  the  Hamilton  Institution. 
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the  letter  x  inverted,  the  upper  part  of  which  or  frontage  is 
laid  out  in  five  divisions,  the  east  and  west  ends  and  centre 
projecting  six  feet  from  the  main  walls,  with  brick  buttresses 
between  them.  The  main  line  of  the  j,  forms  the  principal 
hall  76  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  leading  into  dining  room, 
60  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  and  having  a  capacity  to  seat 
350  inmates.  The  kitchen  at  its  rear  is  32  by  24  feet.  The 
principal  entrance  is  under  the  tower,  the  height  of  which  to 
top  of  vane  is  154  feet,  with  a  very  steep  roof  and  spire 
termination.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the  main  building  are 
the  Principal's  apartments,  reception  room,  library  and  clerk's 
office,  with  four  class  rooms.  The  sitting  room  of  boys  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  east  wing,  and  that  of  girls  on  the 
west  wing,  are  each  160  feet  long  by  37  feet  wide.  A  covered 
passage  leads  from  these  to  the  dining  room,  over  which  is 
situate  the  lecture  hall,  capable  of  seating  350  pupils  and 
500  visitors. 

The  first  floor  is  wholly  taken  up  with  dormitories  for  pupils 
and  teachers,  clothes  rooms  and  museums.  The  hospitals  for 
both  sexes. are  situated  over  the  kitchen  and  store  rooms. 
The  attic  story  is  fitted  up  with  dormer  windows  and  gallets, 
giving  a  height  of  fourteen  feet  to  the  ceiling.  The  upper 
windows  or  towers  will  be  grouped  two  each  with  flat  arches, 
and  connected  together  with  stone  mouldings,  in  short,  the 
whole  edifice  will  impress  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with 
feelings  of  reverential  grandeur  and  majestic  sublimity.  It 
has  been  designed  in  the  domestic  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  so  modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  unfortunate 
class  of  that  afflicted  portion  of  the  human  family  for  whose 
benefit  it  has  been  designed. 

It  is  collegiate  in  appearance,  and  capable  in  its  interior 
structure  to  ward  off  the  rigorous  effects  of  a  winter  climate, 
which  in  Belleville  is  more  severe  than  in  Hamilton.  The' 
building  will  be  heated  with  steam  throughout — the  boiler 
room  being  away  from  the  main  building,  but  so  situate  as  to 
connect  with  the  fuel  cellars  under  the  kitchen  extension.  The 
arrangements  relative  to  the  ventilating  flues  secure  perfect 
ventilation.    The  architect,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Toronto,  is  a  genius. 
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Mr.  Kives  Tally,  Government  Architect  and  Engineer,  has 
now  charge  of  the  works.    He  is  thoroughly  efficient. 

THE  FARM 

contains  86  acres  of  land,  at  present  in  an  impoverished  condi- 
tion, but  by  the  application  of  scientific  agriculture,  it  will,  in 
a  few  years,  realize  our  most  sanguine  expectations  in  exuberant 
fertility.    This  is  a  prospective  view,  no  doubt,  but  when 
contrasted  with  the  productive  powers  of  the  farms  by  which 
it  is  bounded,  we  must  arrive  at  the  just  conclusion  that  that 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  will,  in  due  progress  of  time,  become 
a  model  one  in  the  east.    Of  this  I  entertain  no  doubt.  At 
present  it  contains  a  crop  of  thistles  four  feet  high,  a  crop 
which  gives  no  small  alarm  to  the  owners  of  property  North, 
West  and  East  of  it.    The  site  of  the  buildings  is  on  a  rising 
ground,  200  feet  from  the  Trenton  road,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant from  the  shore  of  the  i lay  of  Quinte  (Kantie,)  200  feet 
more.    The  length  of  the  farm  is  4,522  feet,  terminating  on 
the  North  at  the  Marshall  Road.    The  width  is  616  feet.  In 
the  centre  of  this  strip  of  land,  there  is  a  hill  60  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Lake.    As  it  is,  the  site  commands  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Quinte,  and  the  exquisitely 
diversified  and  romantic  scenery  on  the  shores  of  Prince 
Edward  County,  one  of  the  finest  panoramic  scenes  in  British 
America,  Dundurn,  in  Hamilton,  and  the  "  Lover's  Walk,"  at 
Picton.  excepted.    'I  he  vernal  freshness  of  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  on  the  rising  grounds  over  the  Bay  on  the  opposite  shore, 
with  its  blue  waters  intervening,  winding  its  sinuous  course 
from  the  South  to  Belleville,  will  con trastfinely  with  the  majestic 
edifice  that  will  accomplish  enduring  good  and  more  lasting 
benefits  on  a  large  number  of  our  fellow  creatures  who  labor 
under  the  "  crushing  calamity"  of  deaf  dumbness,  than  any 
other  Institution  on  this  continent.    What  a  lovely  picture 
this  magnificent  scene  will  present  to  the  eye  of  the  philan- 
thropist and  christian  is  inconceivable  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  study  of  mental  philosophy,  when  applied  to  the 
abnormal  condition  of  the  deaf  mute  mind  previous  to  instruc- 
tion.   The  peculiar  condition  of  the  mind  of  deaf  mutes  cor- 
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responds  to  outcroppings  of  geological  strata  and  each  gives 
a  view  of  some  of  the  secrets  of  nature  unexplored.  But  alas, 
alas,  like  every  picture,  however  embellished  there  is  a 
dark  background  unseen  by  the  human  eve  of  those  who 
cling  to  the  belief  of  Cain,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper."  In 
that  fertile  County  of  Prince  Edward,  interspersed  as  it  is 
with  scenic  beauty  unrivalled  in  Canada,  there  are  no  less 
than  twenty-four  human  beings — the  unfortunate  offspring  of 
one  family — who  labor  under  deaf-dumbness,  idiocy,  blindness 
and  malformation  of  physical  organization,  and  thrice  that 
number  the  innocent  victims  of  scrofula,  all  resulting  from 
consanguineous  intermarriages.  There  need  be  no  further 
particulars  on  this  point. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  BUILDING. — WHEN'  SHALL  IT  BE  COM- 
PLETED, AND  FIT  FOR  THE  RECEPTION  OF  ITS  OVER  300  IN- 
MATES. 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  this  Institution  was  awaid- 
ed  Messrs.  Kempster  &  Brother,  Hamilton,  at  SIT. 800.  Their 
estimate  was  the  lowest  of  some  80  or  more  contractors,  and 
only  $5,000  less  than  the  estimates  of  a  few  contractors  of 
Belleville,  who  feel  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  work  cannot  be  performed  for  the  amount,  and  that  the 
result  will  be  a  failure,  both  as  regards  the  due  performance 
of  the  contract  and  the  specified  time  in  which  it  is  to  be 
done. 

That  Mr.  Kempster  will  fail  to  realize  fair  remuneration,  if 
indeed  he  gets  scot  free  at  all,  I  entertain  grave  doubts,  and 
these  doubts  have  been  strengthened  by  a  scrutinizing  survey 
of  the  work  done.  But  when  I  reflect  on  the  energy  and  per- 
severance which  have  hitherto  characterized  Kempster  &  Co., 
in  their  business  transactions,  and  acquainted  as  I  have  been 
with  the  sterling  character— the  scientific  knowledge  and  long 
experience  in  the  line  of  building  of  Mr.  Price,  the  Clerk  of 
Works,  whose  appointment  to  that  office  reflects  the  highest 
credit  upon  the  Government — I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  it  will 
be  well  done,  and,  considering  unforeseen  drawbacks  will  be 
completed  in  the  specified  time. 
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Mr.  Price  first  commenced  in  Toronto  as  superintendent 
over  the  erection  of  the  new  Barracks,  Garrison  Commons. 
He  built  the  Baptist  and  Unitarian  Churches,  the  Wholesale 
Houses  of  the  Hon'bles,  W.  H.  McMaster,  and  J.  McMurrick, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  name.  His  reputation,  added  to 
the  "  pluck"  of  Mr.  Kempster,  impress  the  unprejudiced  mind 
that  the  completion  of  the  work  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Already  the  excavation  of  cellars  is  done — the  foundation  of 
the  west  wing  and  main  building  executed,  having  two  courses 
of  plinth,  each  12  inches  high,  of  bush  hammered  cut  stone, 
finishing  at  the  under  side  of  joist,  forming  a  handsome  base 
to  the  building  and  impressing  the  idea  of  a  durable  founda- 
tion, built  as  it  is  on  the  bed  of  a  solid  rock. 

The  number  of  men  at  work  numbers  180.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  the  masons  and  laborers  is  Mr.  Canniff,  a  very 
smart  and  energetic  man.  Mr.  Nicholson,  foreman  mason; 
Mr.  Syng,  foreman  carpenter;  Mr.  Conklin,  overseer ;  and  Mr. 
Robinson  time  keeper.  This  staff  of  Belleville  men  should  in- 
spire confidence  in  the  ability  of  Kempster  to  get  through  his 
contract. 

In  conclusion  I  feel  devoutly  thankful  to  the  good  Provi- 
dence of  Almighty  God,  that  the  Institution  is  located  near  a 
town,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  of  every  grade  in  society  are 
-widely  known  for  benevolent  efforts  to  mitigate  distress  and 
the  evils  which  afflict  humanity.  They  are  amiable,  courteous 
and  kind.  The  site  is  most  healthy,  no  niarsh  even  of  small 
dimensions,  being  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  buildings. 
Provisions  are  sold  at  remarkably  reasonable  prices.  The 
tone  of  the  inhabitants  is  Quakerish,  and  their  habits  temper- 
ate. I  find  that  there  are  at  least  four  young  ladies  to  one 
young  man.  This  operates  to  produce  a  dearth  in  amusements, 
giving,  as  it  invariably  does,  a  staid  dead-and-alive  tone  to 
public  spirit.  I  have  forgotten  to  state  that  Mr.  Kempster  is 
bound  by  bonds,  &c,  to  have  the  Institution  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  on  the  1st  of  September,  1870. 
Mrs  Price  possesses  arbitrary  power  to  have  the  terms  of  the 
contract  carried  into  practical  effect  at  the  time  specified 
above.  J.  B.  MoGANN. 

Belleville,  July  26th,  1869. 
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VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS* 

Delivered  at  the  first  Commencement  of  the  National  Deaf 
Jlide  College. 

BY  J.  BURTON  HOTCHKISS. 

Honored  Patron  : — Toward  you  as  the  representative  of 
the  government  which  has  fostered  the  Institution  with  which 
we  have  been  connected  for  the  four  years  past,  and  of  which 
we  this  day  take  a  final  farewell,  we  cherish  more  than  ordin- 
ary feelings  of  gratitude.  But  for  your  munificence,  the  train- 
ing which  we  have  obtained  within  its  walls  would,  probably, 
never  have  been  ours.  As  the  first  who  go  out  into  the  world 
with  its  teachings  instilled  into  our  minds  we  shall  endeavor 
to  show  our  gratitude  by  cherishing  those  principles  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism  which  should  always  live  in  the  breasts  of  true 
citizens  ;  and  with  those  talents  which  God  has  given  us.  and 
which  you  have  helped  us  to  cultivate,  we  will  try,  in  our 
future  lives,  to  follow  in  your  illustrious  footsteps  iu  seeking 
the  utmost  good  and  prosperity  of  our  country.    Farewell ! 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Directors  : — As  a  class, 
and  as  individuals,  we  feel  a  high  sense  of  the  obligations  we 
are  under  to  you  for  the  benevolence  and  the  progressive 
spirit  you  have  shown  in  the  organization  and  direction  of  the 
College  we  leave  to-day  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  en- 
terprise will  meet  with  the  success  which  your  energy  and 
devotion  to  the  work  warrant  us  in  expecting;  and  that  you 
will  receive  the  support  and  encouragement  due  to  a  project 
whose  utility  can  no  longer  be  questioned.  We  greet  you  as 
friends  of  the  cause  of  universal  education;  and  we  are  happy 
and  thankful  that  the  claims  of  the  large  and  growing  class 
of  Deafmutes  have  been  committed  to  such  worthy  hands. 
Farewell ! 


*The  oration  of  Mr.  Hotchldss  entitled  "Nature  and  Literature  " 
we  bad  hoped  to  give  in  full,  but  have  only  space  for  the  Valedictory 
Address  delivered  at  its  conclusion. — Ed. 
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Honored  President  : — The  tie  that  we  sever  in  parting 
from  you  is  no  ordinary  one.  Sustained,  as  we  have  been, 
through  our  whole  college  course  by  your  friendly  interest 
and  wise  counsels,  we  shall  ever  feel  the  greatness  of  the  debt 
due  to  you.  Amid  the  trials  and  perplexities  of  an  untrodden 
path,  your  hand  has  ever  been  ready  to  guide  and  help  ;  and 
now,  as  we  go  forth  into  the  world,  we  feel  well  assured  that 
we  shall  find  no  truer  friend  and  well-wisher  within  its  far- 
thest bounds.  It  is  the  greatest  wish  of  our  hearts,  because 
we  know  it  is  one  dearly  cherished  by  you,  that  the  time  may 
not  be  far  distant  when  you  will  hear  the  halls  of  our  Alma 
Mater  echoing  to  the  tread  of  hundreds  of  youth  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  its  Alumni  scattered  far  and  near,  perform- 
ing their  work  on  earth  with  credit  to  themselves  and  honor 
to  your  teachings.  In  bidding  you  farewell,  need  we  say,  that 
in  our  future  spheres  of  life,  we  shall  look  with  increasing  in- 
terest upon  the  progress  of  your  work,  and  do  what  lies  in  our 
power  to  contribute  to  its  continued  success.  Farewell! 

Gentlemen  of  thf  Faculty  : —Our  four  years  of  pleasant 
intercourse  here  come  to  an  end.  No  more  of  daily  meetings 
in  the  class  and  lecture  room,  to  mingle  in  the  search  after  the 
hidden  truths  of  science,  or  to  receive  from  your  hands  the 
precious  ore  of  knowledge.  We  go  out  from  you ;  others  will 
take  our  places,  but  we  shall  always  cherish  in  our  inmost 
hearts  pleasant  memories  of  those  times  that  can  no  more  re- 
turn. For  your  patient  forbearance  with  our  faults  and  fail- 
ings we  thank  you.  For  your  untiring  efforts  to  implant  in 
our  minds  the  germs  of  true  wisdom,  we  thank  you.  For 
your  generous  interest  in  our  welfare  and  your  well-timed 
advice  we  are  truly  grateful;  and  we  hope  to  carry  with  us. 
wherever  we  go,  those  seeds  of  true  manliness  which  you  have 
taken  care  to  sow  in  our  hearts,  and  in  future  years  will  lay 
at  your  feet  whatever  meed  of  praise  and  honor  they  have  won 
for  us  in  this  world's  strife.    Farewell ! 

Classmates: — There  are  times  when  we  experience  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  we  cannot  utter.  It  is  so  with  me  to-dav, 
for  I  find  it  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  varied  emotions 
that  surge  through  my  heart  in  bidding  you  a  long  farewell. 
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In  looking  back  upon  our  College  experience  with  its  vary- 
ing lights  and  shadows,  which  one  of  us  does  not  feel  spring- 
ing up  within  him  a  thrill  of  joy  that  he  has  been  permitted  to 
store  up  such  memories  ?  Which  one  of  us  does  not  feel  thank- 
ful that  it  has  been  granted  to  him  to  mingle  with  his  fellows 
and  feel  the  elevation  of  their  friendship  and  sympathy  ?  Is 
there  one  among  us  who  can  say  he  does  not  find  himself 
elevated  and  refined  by  the  toils  and  sorrows,  the  hopes  and 
joys  we  have  shared  in  common  ?  And  in  our  after  lives,  when 
we  permit  the  tide  of  these  youthful  memories  to  sweep  over 
our  vexed  and  despondent  spirits,  who  of  us  will  not  arise 
refreshed  and  reinvigorated,  and  go  forth  with  new  enthusi- 
asm and  hope  to  carry  on  the  battle  of  life. 

We  are  few  in  number,  and  our  class-history  is  soon  told. 
We  were  four.  WTe  are  three.  One  who  entered,  eager  as 
the  best  of  us,  has  not  lived  to  see  the  end.  Let  us,  in  this 
hour,  bestow  a  thought  upon  him  who  was  so  true  a  man  and 
so  faithful  a  friend,  and  go  our  ways,  cherishing  his  memory 
and  sorrowing  for  what  our  brotherhood  has  lost  by  his 
death.  We  are  indeed  few,  but  the  smallness  of  our  number 
has  brought  us  into  mere  intimate  relations,  and  opened  to 
each  that  inner  sanctuary  of  the  heart  which  but  few  can 
occupy  ;  and  this  makes  it  all  the  harder  to  sever  the  links 
which  binds  us  to  each  other  and  to  our  Alma  Mater.  But 
our  limited  experience  has  no  doubt,  already  taught  us  that 
life  is  made  up  of  such  meetings  and  partings — and  yet,  if 
there  are  many  such  as  this  we  may  well  look  forward  with 
misgiving.  But  it  is  not  wholly  sorrow  that  makes  tumult  in 
our  breasts  to-day.  We  ha^e  youth,  and  hope,  and  ambition, 
and  to  us  the  future  has  a  rosy  hue.  We  have  looked  forward 
to  this  hour  as  the  beginning  of  our  earnest  life-work,  and  now 
that  it  is  to  come,  we  cannot  feel  sorrow  alone,  notwithstand- 
ing all  it  brings  with  it.  "  Our  spirits  leap  to  be  gone  before 
us  in  among  the  throngs  of  men," 

"  Men,  our  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  Dew  ; 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  which  they  shall  do  ;" 

and  may  we  enter  into  our  part  in  this  life-work  with  an  energy 
and  perseverance  that  will  reflect  honor  upon  the  faithful 
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teachers  and  friends  we  leave  behind  us.    Yet,  still,  let  us 
choose  the  nobler  part,  and  live  not  so  much  for  self  as  for  our 
fellow  men,  our  country  and  our  God. 
Classmates:  the  hour  is  come,  Farewell ! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  following  let.tter  has  been  kindly  furnished  us  by  Mr. 
Talbot,  of  the  Iowa  Institution,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It 
was  written  some  time  ago,  but  we  put  it  in  print  that  it  may 
provoke  others  to  make  experiments  and  publish  the  results  : 

"  U.  S.  N.  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — Although  personally  a  stranger  to  you,  I 
am  induced  to  write,  in  consequence  of  an  article  in  a  late 
number  of  the  New  York  Observer,  in  connection  with  an  inci- 
dent under  my  own  observation,  some  few  years  ago. 

The  article  in  the  Observer  was  on  the  conveyance  of  sound, 
and  stated  as  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  sound  might 
be  transmitted  by  means  of  the  teeth  when  the  ears  were  closed, 
almost  as  distinctly  as  by  the  ears  when  they  were  open. 

The  incident  to  which  I  refer  was  this:  '*  In  18(50,  I  became 
acquainted  with  a  very  sweet  deaf  and  dumb  girl  about  15 
years  old,  in  Philadelphia,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with  my 
daughter  (of  nearly  the  same  age,)  as  indeed  she  was  with  all 
who  knew  her.  One  day  my  daughter,  her  deaf  and  dumb 
friend,  and  several  other  young  girls,  accompanied  by  the 
parents  of  some  of  them,  visited  Fairmount  Water-works,  and 
while  resting  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel  there,  a  gentleman — 
the  father  of  one  of  the  girls  called  for  sherry  cobblers  for  the 
party,  which  of  course  were  served  each  tumbler  being  pro- 
vided with  a  glass  tube,  with  which  to  draw  the  liquid  into 
the  mouth.  When  the  tumblers  were  nearly  emptied,  the  air 
entering  with  the  water  into  the  tubes  produced  a  gurgling 
sound.  The  deaf  and  dumb  girl  became,  all  at  Once,  greatly 
excited,  laughed  vociferously,  and  springing  to  her  feet  and 
calling  by  gesture  the  attention  of  her  companions,  pointed 
\\v<l  into  her  tumbler  and  then  to  her  ears,  and  then  laughed 
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again,  and  as  soon  as  sufficiently  compo-ed,  told  the  other  girls, 
in  the  manual  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  she  heard 
distinctly,  while  finishing  her  sherry  cobbler,  the  noise  of  the 
water  passing  through  the  glass  tube  from  her  tumbler  to  her 
mouth — the  first  sound  she  had  ever  heard  in  her  life. 

Wishing  to  test  the  assertion  of  the  Observer  more  thorough- 
ly, I  took  one  end  of  a  long  wooden  pole  (22  feet  lonu:)  be- 
tween my  teeth  and  requested  another  person  to  scratch  with 
a  pen-knife  at  the  opposite  end,  when  I  could  distinctly  hear 
the  sound  of  the  scratching,  though  when  my  teeth  were  re- 
moved from  contact  with  the  pole,  it  was  quite  inaudible. 

These  circumstances  suggested  to  me,  the  question  whether 
sound  might  not  be  communicated  by  means  o£  contact  with 
the  teeth  or  interior  of  the  mouth,  in  some  cases  with  advan- 
tage in  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Knowing  you  to  be  interested  in  this  subject,  I  make  no 
apology  for  sending  you  this  letter. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obed't  serv't, 

W.  B.  W  , 
Commander  U.  S.  Navy. 

Imagine  what  sensations  of  exquisite  delight  could  have 
been  imparted  to  the  girl  mentioned  above  by  a  metal  or 
wooden  affixture  to  a  piano  or  organ,  which  she  could  have 
placed  in  her  mouth." 

The  Louisiana  Asylum  for  the  Mutes  and  Blind  has  been 
undergoing  repairs  during  the  summer,  and  it  was  expected 
that  it  would  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  pupils  by  the  first 
of  October  coming,  but  the  work  has  been  delayed  longer  than 
expected,  and  it  will  not  be  ready  to  open  much  before  No- 
vember 1st.  The  work  is  being  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible. — Courier,  Baton  Bouge,  Sept.  18th. 

MARRIAGES. 

At  Hartford,  Conn. ,  July  20th,  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Jenkins,  of  Amherst, 
Mass.,  Edwabd  C.  Stone.  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Wisconsin  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  Maey  C,  daughter  of  Charles  P. 
Wells,  Esq. ,  of  Hartford. 

At  Baldwinsville,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  August  10th,  there  was  a 
double  marriage  of  deaf-mutes.  The  brides  were  sisters — daughters 
of  the  late  Judge  Stansbury,  of  Baldwinsville.  Miss  Caroline  K. 
marryinu-  Mr.  D.  R.  TrLErsoHAST,  a  teacher  in  the  State  Inst,  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  Miss  Maey  E. 
marrying  Mr.  Richaed  T.  Thompson,  of  Troy,  Kansas.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Rev.  W.  31.  Beauchamp,  Rector  of  Grace  Church, 
and  interpreted  by  Prof.  Peet,  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf. 
Mutes.  Prof.  Peet  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  nine  of  his  former  pu- 
pils on  the  occasion. — Exchange. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  FOE  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

SECOND  ARTICLE 

BY  J.  PCOTT  HUTTON,  A.  M.,  HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Having  in  a  former  article*  discussed,  at  some  length,  the 
disadvantages  arising  from  the  want  of  suitable  text-books, 
together  with  the  causes  to  which,  in  our  opinion,  this  want 
may  be  attributed,  we  propose  in  the  present  paper  to  con- 
sider the  practical  question  of  a  remedy  for  the  evil. 

Two  inquiries  seem  naturally  to  suggest  themselves  here — 
1st,  What  books  may  be  regarded  as  indispensable  or  desir- 
able in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb?  and,  2ndiv, 
How  far  are  ordinary  school-books  available  for  this  purpose  \ 

The  satisfactory  solution  of  the  first  of  these  questions 
very  much  depends  upon  the  answer  that  is  given  to  the 
second.  If  the  text-books  used  in  the  common  school  edu- 
cation of  those  who  can  hear  and  speak  are  recognized  as. 
in  any  material  extent,  adapted  to  the  elementary  bstructioD 
of  deaf-mutes,  the  necessity  of  special  text-books  for  the  late 
.er  will  be  measurably  diminished. 

•See  Anncd-?  for  Octobt-r.  1869. 
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On  this  point,  we  are  aware,  a  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  practical  instructors.  Some  advocate  the  introduction 
of  common  school-books  early  in  the  course,  in  order  to 
familiarize  the  deal-mute  betimes  with  the  subjects  and  lan- 
guage of  ordinary  life.  It  is  suggested  that,  by  means  of 
"illustrative  examples"  on  all  the  difficult  words  and  phrases 
of  the  lesson,"  before  the  pupil  is  actually  required  to  read 
it,  he  can  be  prepared  to  comprehend  a  style  of  thought  and 
expression  otherwise  beyond  his  capacity.  It  is  also  argued, 
that  a  special  class  of  books,  expressed  in  language  adapted 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  deaf-mute's  condition,  would  tend 
to  foster  and  perpetuate  those  peculiarities,  retarding  the 
acquisition  of  that  natural  and  idiomatic  command  of  written 
language  so*neeessary  to  ready  and  comfortable  intercourse 
with  society,  as  well  as  for  deriving  pleasure  and  profit  from 
general  reading. 

In  these  views  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  acquiesce, 
either  on  the  ground  of  reason  or  experience.  In  the  first 
place,  it  seems  to  us  that  special  text-books  are  necessary 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  condition  and  wants  of 
the  uneducated  deaf-mute  are  altogether  peculiar,  and  must 
therefore,  a  priori,  require  peculiar  treatment.  The  ordinary 
means  and  processes  of  instruction  are  not  adapted  to  his 
circumstances.  The  preliminary  training  required  to  bring 
him  up  to  the  point  at  which  others  commence  their  common 
school  course,  involves  years  of  patient  labor,  demanding 
aids  and  appliances  that  have  no  place  in  common  school 
instruction.  The  simplest  books  for  hearing  children  imply 
a  measure  of  intellectual  development  and  a  range  of  ideas 
far  beyond  his  level.  They  are  Written  in  a  language  that 
is  not  his  vernacular — a  language  of  which  he  is  utterly 
ignorant.  Does  it  appear  reasonable  to  suppose  that  books, 
prepared  for  persons  who  know  and  speak  the  language  in 
which  they  are  written,  should  be  adapted  for  those  to  whom 
that  language  is  "an  unknown  tongue  ?"  Is  this  the  method 
pursued  in  teaching  hearing  persons  a  foreign  dialect  ?  Are 
the  same  books  employed,  for  example,  in  teaching  an  Eng- 

*This  is  the  course  adopted  in  Mr.  Jacob's  "Primary  Lessons."' 
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lien  child  French  that  are  nsed  to  train  a  French  child,  in 
his  native  land,  in  the  grammar  of  his  mother  tongue  ?  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  great  classical  schools  of  England, 
for  generations,  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek  were 
learned  by  English  boys  from  grammars  actually  couched  in 
the  language  of  old  Rome  ;  but  from  this  system  of  classical 
study — now  generally  regarded  as  unnatural  and  absurd — 
surely  no  argument  can  be  drawn  for  condemning  the  deaf- 
mute  to  the  herculean  task  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  our 
language  from  books  designed  and  adapted  only  for  those 
to  whom  it  has  been,  from  infancy,  familiar. 

In  the  second  place,  so  far  as  our  experience  is  concerned,  we 
have  not  found  ordinary  school-books  of  much  service  in  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.    They  are  all  open  to  the 
two-fold  objection  of  defect  and  excess.    They  contain  either 
too  little  or  too  much  of  the  requisite  material  of  instruction, 
while  that  material  is  arranged  in  a  manner  unsuited  to  the 
practical  wants  of  the  mute.    The  grammatical  forms,  the 
particles,  phrases  and  idioms  of  language,  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  which  it  is  the  main  object  and  greatest  difhcultv 
to  impart  to  our  pupils,  are  necessarily  presented  in  these 
works  in  such  an  irregular  and  miscellaneous  manner — 
scattered  over  so  wide  an  area — that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
either  how  much  we  have  to  teach,  or  when  we  have  over- 
taken all  that  is  needful  to  be  taught.    Moreover,  the  time 
and  labor  consumed  in  adapting  them,  even  partially,  to  the 
work  of  the  class-room  do  not  appear  to  us  to  secure  any 
commensurate  return.  From  a  somewhat  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  elementary  common  school-books,  both  English 
and  American,  we  have  also  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  that, 
in  the  most  important  and  trying  part  of  the  work  of  deaf- 
mute  education — the  elementary  stages — neither  teacher  nor 
pupil  can  derive  material  aid  from  this  source ;  and  that  a 
complete  series  of  special  text-books  for  this  department  of 
tuition  is  therefore  indispensable. 

That  there  is  a  place  in  deaf-mute  education  for  some  of 
the  books  used  in  hearing  schools  we  are  ready  to  admit. 
The  time,  however,  for  their  introduction,  and  the  extent  to 
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which  they  can  be  made  serviceable,  are  points  on  which 
different  opinions  may  be  entertained.  The  proper  determi- 
nation of  these  seems  to  ns  to  depend,  among  other  circum- 
stances, upon  6uch  considerations  as ;  the  age  at  which  pupils 
commence  their  education;  the  length  of  the  term  of 
instruction ;  the  classification  of  the  pupils  and  ;  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  teacher. 

Where  pupils  enter  school  very  young — from  seven  to 
nine  years  of  age,  for  example — and  are  limited  to  a  course 
of  five  or  six  years,  as  in  many  European  Institutions,  we 
believe  little  or  nothing  is  gained  by  the  attempt  to  press 
into  the  service  the  text-books  used  in  schools  for  the  hear- 
ing. We  fear  that  it  will  be  generally  found  to  be  time  and 
labor  lost  to  drive  deaf-mute  children  of  such  immature  age 
and  mental  development  through  any  of  the  readers,  gram- 
mars, geographies,  or  histories  adapted  to  children  of  the 
same  age  with  all  their  faculties.  The  information  contained 
in  these  books  could  be  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  im- 
parted, with  less  labor  to  the  teacher  and  more  pleasure  to 
the  scholar,  by  means  of  lessons  in  simple  language  expressly 
adapted  to  their  different  stages  of  progress,  supplemented, 
when  needful,  by  illustrations  in  signs  and  manual  spelling. 
And,  even  as  respects  improvement  in  the  use  of  written 
language,  we  believe  the  results  would  be  equally  beneficial 
and  satisfactory. 

In  the  case,  also,  of  schools  where,  from  various  causes, 
effective  classification  is  impracticable,  and  individual  teach- 
ing becomes  a  constant  necessity — as  well  as  in  those  where 
the  staff  of  teachers  is  insufficient  for  the  number  of  pupils — 
a  not  uncommon  drawback — or  where  the  teachers  them- 
selves are  young  and  inexperienced — the  difficulty  of  making 
common  school-books  subserve  the  purpose  of  deaf-mute 
education  amounts,  in  our  opinion,  to  a  practical  impossibility. 

Were  the  term  of  instruction  sufficiently  extended,  proper 
classification  secured,  and  the  requisite  number  of  duly 
qualified  instructors  universally  provided-,  the  time  and  mode 
of  introducing  our  pupils  to  the  use  of  ordinary  text-books 
could  be  more  easily  and  systematically  regulated. 
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Without  presuming  to  offer  au  absolute  decision  here,  we 
may  indicate  our  own  feeling  on  this  subject. 

Supposing,  then,  the  school-term  for  deaf-mutes  every- 
where fixed  at  ten,  and  the  time  of  admission  at  six  years — 
the  pupils  being  under  training  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of 
age — we  would  recommend  the  introduction  of  common 
school-books  about  the  middle  of  the  course,  perhaps  about 
the  sixth  or  seventh  year  of  instruction.  At  this  stage, 
pupils  would  generally  be  sufficiently  advanced  in  language, 
general  knowledge,  and  intellectual  development,  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  of  some  of  the  simpler  reading  books, 
and  to  profit  by  the  mental  exercise  involved  in  mastering 
their  contents.  To  introduce  them  much  earlier  would,  in 
our  view,  be  comparatively  useless. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  ordinary  school-books  are  nut 
available  for  the  first  half  of  the  period  embraced  in  the  deaf- 
mute's  common  school  education,  we  have  next  to  determine 
what  books  are  required  for  that  part  of  the  work  wherein 
lies,  in  fact,  the  speciality  of  the  case. 

The  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  viewed  as 
embracing  two  great  departments,  viz,  instruction  in  lan- 
guage, and  the  importation  of  general  knowledge.  These, 
though  in  one  aspect  perfectly  distinct,  are  yet  so  intimately 
connected  that  neither  can  be  efficiently  prosecuted  with- 
out the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  train  a  deaf-mute  in  the 
practice  of  language  without,  at  the  same  time,  widening 
the  range  of  his  information ;  while  it  is  always  practicable, 
as  well  as  desirable  and  important,  to  make  the  communica- 
tion of  knowledge,  as  such,  auxiliary  to  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage. In  the  preparation  of  text-books  neither  of  these 
objects  should  be  overlooked.  The  two  purposes  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  blend  and  co-operate  throughout. 

Xevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  task.  Every  teacher  must  have  felt  the  difficulty  of 
incorporating  any  considerable  amount  of  information,  secu- 
lar, moral,  or  religious,  in  a  course  of  lessons  primarily 
designed  to  develop  the  grammatical  structure  of  sentences 
aid  the  application  of  colloquial  phraseology.  The  most  inter- 
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esting  and  memorable  illustrations  of  the  usages  of  -written 
language  are  always  to  be  drawn  from  the  objects,  scenes, 
and  want?  of  e  very-day  life  in 'the  school-room,  the  play- 
ground, and  the  family  circle.  The  first  necessity,  in  truth, 
of  the  deaf-mute  is  not  the  storing  of  his  mind  with  new  ideas, 
but  the  power  of  clearly  conceiving  and  expressing  the  ideas 
he  already  has.  To  give  him  this  powrer  we  must  descend 
to  his  own  infantine  level  of  thought  and  experience,  and 
find  there  the  materials  for  our  first  lessons  in  the  meaning 
and  use  of  words.  We  must  strive  to  enable  him  clearly  to 
individualize  and  body  forth  in  written  speech  the  chaotic 
mass  of  images,  sensations,  and  feelings  working  darkly  with- 
in his  imprisoned  soul.  And  if,  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must, 
for  a  considerable  time,  forego  the  satisfaction  of  leading 
him  onward  and  upward  to  a  less  rudimentary  region  of  men- 
tal occupation  and  exercise,  let  us  not  be  tempted  to  regard 
the  work  ae  beneath  the  dignity  of  teaching,  to  despise  the 
childish  exercises  and  illustrations  best  fitted  to  interest  and 
arouse  his  powers,  or  to  pronounce  them  "inelegant,"  "trivial," 
unworthy  of  the  energies  of  a  cultivated  mind.  Nothing 
can  be  justly  stigmatized  as  "trivial"  which  tends  to  fix  atten- 
tion, to  awaken  interest,  to  set  the  wheels  of  intellect  in 
morion,  and  to  give  the  mute  a  practical  feeling  of  the  living 
connection  between  wrords  and  the  familiar  realities  of  his 
daily  experience. 

These  principles  have  sometimes  been  strangely  overlooked 
in  the  preparation  of  elementary  works  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  "Mr.  Cook's  Graduated  Course  of  Language  Lessons," 
in  particular,  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  err  egregiously  in 
this  respect.  The  first  34  pages  of  that  work,  embracing 
chiefly  the  present  tense  of  the  verbs  be,  have,  do,  instead  of 
appealing  to  the  child's  every  day  experiences,  and  drawing 
its  examples  and  illustrations  from  that  source,  present  a 
dreary  prospect,  page  after  page,  of  exercises  founded  on 
some  of  the  most  unfamiliar  facts  and  generalizations  of  nat- 
ural history !  It  abounds  with  examples  such  as :  "  The  dog 
is  viviparous."  "The  goldfinch  is  oviparous."  "Have  all 
mammalia  four  feet  ?"    "  Are  all  fishes  mammalia  ?"  "What 
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amphibious  animals  have  no  feet  ?"  "Of  what  animals  is  the 
blood  white  and  cold?"  "Have  all  reptiles  red  blood?"  "Do 
reptiles  bring  forth  their  young  alive  ?"  "Have  reptiles  feet 
and  antennae  ?"    "Have  gnats  a  proboscis  ?" 

And  so  on  ad  nauseum.  And,  while  the  poor  mute  is  doom- 
ed to  wade  wearily  through  all  this  learned  rubbish,  he  is  not 
taught  to  express  the  simplest  idea  or  want  of  his  own,  e.  g.: 
"I  am  hungry,"  •  "I  want  a  drink,"  "I  have  a  headache," 
"I  like  to  play,"  "Please  give  me  a  pencil,"  or  any  similar 
phrase  or  sentence  connected  with  the  living  facts  and  needs 
of  his  little  world.  This  is  certainly  a  curious  attempt  to  in- 
corporate "useful  information"  and  grammatical  instruction  in 
the  same  coarse.  A  method  so  repellent  and  unnatural  must 
surely  be  based  on  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  "dignity"  of 
elementary  education,  and  an  entire  oblivion  of  the  dictates 
of  common  sense,  not  to  say  the  principles  of  mental  philos- 
ophy and  of  language.  One  evil  traceable,  we  think,  to 
methods  of  this  sort,  is  to  be  found  in  that  ambitious  and  in- 
flated style — the  ore  rotundo,  sesquipedalia  verba  fashion,  so 
much  in  vogue  in  the  "orations,"  "valedictory"  and  other  lit- 
erary efforts  of  the  better  educated  deaf  and  dumb.  False 
ideas  of  dignity  and  taste  are,  we  fear,  produced  and  fostered 
by  the  premature  cultivation  of  the  forms  and  elegancies  of 
oratorical  expression,  at  the  expense  of  a  plain,  simple, 
unaffected  manner  of  composition. 

To  translate  the  ideal  into  the  actual,  to  harmonize  aspira- 
tion and  performance  in  all  the  duties,  relations,  and  interests 
of  life,  is  the  grand  problem  of  human  existence,  meeting  us 
on  every  hand  and  at  every  step  of  our  mortal  career. 
But  especially  does  this  difficulty  of  combining  the  the  ore  t-  1 
ical  and  the  practical,  the  abstract  and  the  concrete,  confront 
us  in  the  sphere  of  education,  whether  elementary,  academic 
or  collegiate ;  and  perhaps  in  none  is  its  presence  and  power 
more  constantly  and  painfully  realized  than  in  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  our  own  efforts  to  grapple  with 
this  besetting  foe  we  confess  to  have  been  so  often  baffled, 
that  we  have  been  reduced  almost  to  despair  of  the  possibility 
of  constructing  any  single  text-book,  or  series  of  text-books, 
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which  shall  combine,  in  absolutely  jnst  proportions,  natural 
arrangements,  dependence  and  connection — that  complete 
development  and  illustration  of  the  grammatical  forms  and 
idioms  of  language,  primarily  required  by  the  deaf-mute,  with 
that  intellectual,  moral,  religious  and  general  training  and 
information  necessary  to  complete  his  education  and  n't  him 
for  the  right  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life.  In  view  of  this 
apparently  insoluble  problem,  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  two 
separate  series  of  text-books  corresponding  to  the  two  great 
departments  of  the  work  already  specified — the  one  series 
intended  to  aid  in  the  linguistic  training  of  the  mute,  and  the 
other  to  store  his  mind  with  general  information. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  kind  of  books  to  be  embraced  in  the  series  pro- 
posed, arranging  our  remarks  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  Text-Books  in  Language. 

II.  Text-Books  in  General  Knowledge. 

III.  Pictures,  Charts,  Diagrams  and  other  Apparatus. 
In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  viz : 

Text-Books  ix  Laxgeage, 
There  are  two  different  methods  on  which  they  may  be 
constructed: 

1st.  They  may  assume  the  form  of  a  graduated  course  of 
instruction  in  language  and  grammar,  where  the  difficulties 
of  reading  and  composition  are  developed  and  illustrated  to 
the  deaf-mute  in  a  particular  order,  more  or  less  philosophi- 
cal, according  to  the  views  of  the  author.  This  is  the  princi- 
ple on  which  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  works  hitherto  published 
—such  as  those  by  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Jacobs  and  Dr. 
Peet,  have  been  prepared. 

2nd.  They  may  aim  merely  at  furnishing  the  requisite 
material,'  conveniently  arranged,  out  of  which  the  teacher 
is  to  form  his  own  lessons,  suited  to  the  conditions  under 
which  he  has  to  work.  The  only  book  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  that  may  be  regarded  as  coming  under  this 
category,  is  the  ''Graduated  Vocabulary  and  Dictionary'' 
published  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Glasgow. 
This  work — evidently  the  result  of  great  labor  and  ripe 
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experience — in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher,  and  with  pupils 
of  a  somewhat  advanced  stage,  could  be  used  with  much 
advantage,  hut  as  an  aid  in  elementary  instruction  it  appears 
less  suitable.  The  adoption  throughout  of  the  alphabetic 
and  grammatical  instead  of  the  simply  ideological  order  of 
classification,  while  facilitating  reference  to  particular  words, 
seems  incompatible  with  the  natural  development  of  thought 
and  expression,  relative  to  the  facts  and  wants  of  every-day 
life,  so  important  in  the  mental  training  of  the  young  mute. 
At  all  events,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  work  so  fully 
answers  all  the  ends  desired  or  desirable,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  improvement  in  the  same  direction. 

Between  the  two  methods  or  principles  thus  presented,  a 
deliberate  election  must  be  made.  We  must  either  make 
our  text-book  comprehend  a  connected  and  graduated  course 
of  instruction  in  language  and  grammar — providing  not 
merely  suitable  materials  for  the  daily  lessons,  but  the  very 
lessons  themselves  as  they  are  intended  to  be  taught — the 
exact  amount  and  kind  of  example  and  exercise  required  to 
ground  the  pupil  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  written  lan- 
guage, arranged  with  scientific  accuracy  and  strictly  natural 
graduation  and  co-relation  of  all  the  stages  of  the  process ; 
or  we  must  endeavor  simply  to  provide  suitable  materials,  so 
digested  and  arranged  as  to  enable  the  teacher  readily  to 
adapt  them  to  the  varying  exigencies  of  time,  place  and 
circumstance  in  the  labors  of  the  class-room. 

"Which  of  these  methods  shall  we  adopt  %  A  few  years 
ago  the  writer  was  solicited,  by  a  professional  friend  at  a 
distance,  to  engage  with  him  in  the  joint  preparation  of  a 
course  of  language  lessons,  with  the  view  of  endeavoring,  if 
possible,  to  produce  a  more  complete  and.  satisfactory  course 
than  seemed  to  be  provided  in  any  of  the  few  existing 
treatises  available.  This  proposal  we  felt  constrained  to 
decline  for  reasons  communicated  at  the  time  to  the  gentle- 
man referred  to,  some  of  which  we  crave  permission  to 
reproduce  here  as  an  answer  to  the  above  question,  and  as 
expressing  substantially  our  present  views  of  the  point  under 
consideration.    After  adverting  to  several  difficulties  inci- 
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dental  to  the  proposed  enterprise,  the  writer  remarked  as 
follows : 

"  Apart,  however,  from  the  considerations  already  pre- 
sented, there  is  another  difficulty  or  objection,  in  itself 
sufficiently  formidable  to  deter  me  from  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  such  an  undertaking,  viz :  a  growing  con- 
viction, strengthened  by  the  experience  of  each  succeeding 
year,  of  the  hopelessness  of  producing  a  graduated  course  of 
lessons  in  language  suited  for  universal  adoption.  No  one 
plan  or  course,  however  good,  will  meet  all  views  or  suit  all 
circumstances.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  pursued 
precisely  the  same  course  for  any  two  consecutive  years 
with  different  sets  of  pupils  of  the  same  standing.  The 
course  of  this  year  may  be  superseded  or  "improved  upon 
next  year,  according  to  the  capacity,  age,  standing  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  pupils  you  have  to  deal  with.  The  order 
of  lessons  for  a  class  of  the  first  year,  for  example,  that 
would  have  satisfied  me  a  few  years  ago,  would  not  do  so 

.ow;  and  the  order  followed  by  me  this  year  may  not  be 
that  which  I  shall  adopt  next  year.  In  truth,  it  is  useless  to 
stereotype  any  order  of  developing  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  language  for  the  deaf-mute.  The  most  perfect 
order  that  could  be  devised  must  admit  of  deviation,  of 

aodification,  of  improvement.  One  thing  should  come  first 
■with  one  pupil,  that  should  come  second  or  third  with 
another,  and  vice  versa.  The  -  teacher  must  wisely  adapt  his 
methods  and  processes  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
Hence,  no  book  can  be  an  infallible  guide.  The  treatises 
published  by  Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Keep,  Mr.  Cook, 
Mr.  Baker,  &c.,  are  all  valuable — some  of  them  excellent — 
but  neither  of  them  is  to  be  implicitly  followed.  They  have 
each  their  respective  merits,  and  can  all  be  made  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  instruction,  but  not  all  of  them  combined, 
nor  the  merits  of  all  combined,  would  form  such  a  course  as 
I  could  simply  either  adopt  or  recommend.  Neither  would 
I  presume  myself  to  furnish  an  exceptionable  standard.  I 
believe  I  should  be  first  to  detect  the  imperfections  of  my 
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own  work  when  subjected  to  the  test  of  local  wants  and 
individual  requirements. 

The  grand  point  is  to  follow  Nature — discover  her 
principles — watch  her  operations — imitate  her  processes  in 
mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of  language,  and 
you  may  be  sure  you  cannot  go  far  astray,  whatever  may  be 
the  order  of  your  lessons — whether,  e.  g.,  you  present  the 
verb  first  in  the  Infinitive,  the  Participial,  or  the  Imperative 
form;  whether  you  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  past  or  the 
present  tense,  Indicative  first,  &c. 

There  are  points  on  which  difference  of  opinion  may 
always  exist,  and  a  course  based  on  any  one  theory  of  this 
kind  must  necessarily  be  local  and  temporary  in  its  popular- 
ity. "What  we  really  want  is  not  a  book  embodying  any 
peculiar  order  of  procedure,  for  this  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
intelligent  teacher's  own  judgment,  but  the  requisite  ma- 
terials properly  prepared,  out  of  which  the  teacher  may 
construct  his  own  language  lessons,  adapted  to  the  varying 
requirements  of  his  classes.    This  is  the  great  desideratum" 

To  these  statements  let  us  add  another  consideration,  that 
no  graduated  course  of  language  lessons,  however  excellent, 
can  be  equally  adapted  to  every  country.  For  instance,  a 
different  kind  of  book  is  needed  in  British  schools  from 
what  might  be  generally  acceptable  and  useful  in  American 
institutions,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  true,  both  as  to  arrange- 
ment and  filling  up — the  order  of  the  lessons  and  the  nature 
of  the  examples.  The  circumstances  attending  the  work  in 
the  two  countries — the  different  age  at  which  pupils  are 
admitted — the  length  of  the  period  of  instruction — the  train- 
ing and  status  of  the  teachers  referred  to  in  our  first  article 
— as  well  as  the  differences  arising  from  national  peculiarities, 
habits,  manners,  customs,  character,  traditions  and  historical 
associations — all  these  evidently  demand  a  different  style  of 
lesson  suited  to  each.  And  this  presents  another  ground  of 
preference  for  the  second  method  over  the  first,  because,  by 
freeing  the  teacher  from  the  trammels  of  a  peculiar  course, 
and  providing  him  with  suitable  materials  for  his  work,  it 
allows  him  full  scope  to  combine  the  systematic  with  the 
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discursive  or  miscellaneous  method  of  teaching,  in  such  a 
way  as  may  best  harmonize  with  his  own  views  and  the 
local  and  individual  necessities  of  his  position  and  circum- 
stances. 

It  seems  proper  here  further  to  premise,  that  we  have 
faith  in  the  "practicability  and  advantages  of  printing 
natural  signs,"  so  ably  discussed  by  another  in  these  page3,* 
and  that  we  assume  the  introduction  of  this  new  instrumen- 
tality— the  greatest  boon  that  could  be  conferred  upon  our 
work — in  the  preparation  of  the  series  of  text-books  of  which 
we  now  proceed  to  present  an  imperfect  outline. 

The  series,  then,  in  our  view,  should  include  some  such 
aids  as  the  following : 

L  A  Peimaey  Book  for  the  first  year.  This  should 
embrace :  (1.)  A  vocabulary  of  all  familiar  words  likely  to 
be  required  for  actual  use  during  the  first  twelve  months, 
illustrated  either  by  pictures  or  printed  natural  signs — every 
word  not  capable  of  immediate  practical  application  being 
rigorously  excluded.  (2.)  A  collection  of  colloquial  phrases 
and  sentences — mandatives,  narratives  and  interrogatives — 
all  bearing  on  the  daily  life  and  wants  of  the  pupil,  arranged 
with  a  general  view  to  practical  usage,  irrespective  of  mere 
grammatical  or  logical  system.  (3.)  The  interpretation  in 
printed  natural  signs  of  all  these,  so  that  the  pupils  may  be 
exercised,  in  the  first  instance,  in  gathering  up  the  meaning 
of  the  sentences  from  the  signs,  and  afterwards  in  convert- 
ing the  sign-sentences  into  the  word-sentences.  Every 
verbal  phrase  and  sentence  in  the  second  part  to  be  num- 
bered in  correspondence  with  the  printed  signs  in  the  third 
part,  in  order  to  enable  the  pupil  readily  to  find  out  the 
interpretation  of  any  particular  phrase  or  sentence  which  he 
may  not  understand,  or  which  he  may  happen  to  forget. 

The  possession  of  a  book  like  tibia  would  immensely 
facilitate  the  pupil's  progress,  enabling  him  to  learn  many 
words,  phrases  and  sentences  of  himself,  without  requiring 
the  constant  supervision  and  assistance  of  the  teacher. 

II.  An   Illtjsteated   Yocabulaey   of  all  words  and 

*See  Annals  for  July,  1869. 
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phrases  susceptible  of  distinct  pictorial  illustration,  classified 
ideologically,  with  an  alphabetical  index,  for  convenience  of 
reference.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  such  work 
at  present  in  use.  The  "Illustrated  Vocabulary  of  Nouns,'* 
published  by  the  Committee  of  the  London  Asylum,  is  a 
beautiful  work,  executed  in  the  finest  style  of  art,  but 
altogether  unsuitable  for  a  class-book,  either  as  to  size  or 
arrangement.  It  contains  no  phrases,  but  consists  wholly  of 
single  words.  As  in  Mr.  Anderson's  work  too,  already 
noticed,  the  alphabetic  order'  of  words  is  followed,  thus 
necessarily  introducing  the  words  in  an  unnatural  and 
unattractive  manner,  without  regard  to  their  ideological 
affinities  or  practical  application.  Space  is  also  needlessly 
occupied  with  lists  of  uncommon  and  unfamiliar  terms  that 
cannot  be  pictorially  represented,  without  any  explanation, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting  the  words  under 
each  alphabetical  head.  The  illustrations  of  trades  and 
occupations,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  are  excellent,  but  would 
be  more  valuable,  if  given  on  an  enlarged  scale  and  mount- 
ed for  exhibition  and  explanation  before  the  eyes  of  a  whole 
class  at  a  time. 

III.  Another  Vocabulary,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  all 
words  and  phrases  not  susceptible  of  pictorial  representation, 
or  of  being  simplified  by  verbal  definition,  with  explanations 
in  printed  natural  signs.  This  would  include  that  class  of 
words  by  means  of  which  all  other  words  may  be  explained 
— a  class  that  may  be  denominated  root-words,  and  that  can- 
not be  made  simpler  than  they  are  by  mere  verbal  definition. 

IV.  Books  of  Phrases  with  their  meanings  and  synonyms, 
and  examples  illustrative  of  their  use — graduated  according 
to  their  difficulty — with  an  alphabetical  index  for  convenient 
reference.  The  phrases  with  their  meanings  and  synonyms 
to  be  printed  on  one  page,  the  examples  on  the  page  opposite, 
both  having  corresponding  numbers  to  facilitate  reference. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are,  1st,  That  the  vo- 
cabulary, as  such,  and  the  illustrative  examples  could  be 
learned  either  together  or  separately,  as  might  be  found  ex- 
pedient.   2nd,  That,  by  simply  covering  any  particular  page 
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of  examples,  the  pupil  could  be  readily  exercised  in  compos- 
ing original  examples  on  the  words  and  phrases  opposite, 
would  be  thrown  on  his  own  recourses,  and  less  exposed  to 
the  temptation  of  "copying. "  * 

This  book  should  also  contain  a  complete  alphabetical  in- 
dex of  the  words  and  phrases  that  occur  in  it,  with  references 
to  the  number  and  page  where  the  words  and  their  examples 
are  to  be  found. 

V.  Book  of  Coxstrttctioxs,  or  conspectus  of  etymological 
and  syntactical  forms,  phrases,  particles,  idioms,  and  gram- 
matical equivalents.  This  should  embrace:  (1.)  The  gram- 
matical distinctions  and  modifications  of  the  noun,  the  pronoun, 
and  the  adjective,  with  appropriate  practical  examples.  (2.) 
Auxiliary  and  defective  verbs,  aptly  illustrated.  ( 3.)  Para- 
digms of  the  verb,  regular  and  irregular,  transitive,  intransi- 
tive and  passive.  ( 4.)  Every  kind  of  phrase,  substantival, 
pronominal,  adjectival,  prepositional,  adverbial,  and  con- 
junctional, one  good  example  at  least  of  each  distinct  mode  ot 
collocation.  (  5.)  Every  kind  of  sentence,  declarative,  condi- 
tional, potential,  optative,  imperative,  hortatory,  imprecatory, 
exclamatory,  &c,  in  the  various  forms,  affirmative,  negative, 
interrogative,  <tc.,with  all  the  various  modifications  ot  tense  and 
person.  Examples  of  each.  (  6.)  The  particles,  with  illustrative 
examples.  (  7.)  Pure  idioms,  incapable  of  definitions  except  in 
language  too  difficult  for  the  learner — appropriately  exempli- 
fied. (8.)  Grammatical  equivalents,  or  synonymous  construc- 
tion. (  9.)  Grammatical  symbols  (as  used  in  Institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb)  to  be  affixed  to  each  distinct  form  of  phrase, 
sentence,  &c. 

These  to  be  arranged  in  strict  grammatical  order,  so  as  to 
present  a  complete  view  of  the  ground  to  be  traversed,  that 
no  essential  form,  or  construction,  or  grammatical  peculiarity 
may  be  omitted  or  overlooked,  constituting  a  perfect  vade 
meeuffl  for  the  teacher  and  advanced  scholar.  The  examples 
not  to  be  numerous — only  one  or  two  appropriate  illustrations 
of  each  distinct  form,  phrase,  or  expression,  as  models  for 
imitation.    The  body  of  the  book  to  be  unencumbered  with 
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notes  or  explanations.  Any  such  required  or  desirable  to 
be  inserted  in  an  appendix. 

Every  phrase,  form,  sentence,  example,  &c,  to  be  number- 
ed for  ready  reference.  A  complete  index  also  to  be  appended. 

VI.  Book  of  Signs  corresponding  to  the  above,  to  exhibit 
the  difference  of  idiom  between  the  sign-language  of  the 
mute,  and  written  language,  and  as  a  means  of  practicing  the 
pupil  in  translating  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

VII.  Book  of  Colloquial  Exercises,  embracing  the  ele- 
ments of  familiar  conversation — epistolary  forms — forms  of 
address  and  welcome,  &c. 

VIII.  A  Reading  Book  of  interesting  stories,  dialogues, 
anecdotes,  &c,  framed  so  as  to  introduce  and  exemplify,  in 
a  natural  manner,  the  phrases,  idioms  and  forms  of  construc- 
tion previously  taught. 

IX.  School  Dictionary,  embracing  chiefly  all  words  and 
phrases,  (with  their  synonyms)  occuring  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
toes,  and  in  the  series  of  text-books  used — with  examples, 
or  references  to  passages  where  the  word  is  exemplified.  A 
really  good  dictionary,  even  for  common  schools,  is  still  much 
wanted.  The  definitions  are  generally  harder  to  understand 
than  the  terms  they  profess  to  explain — literally  "darkening 
counsel"  by  words.  In  a  dictionary  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
the  definitions  should  not  only  be  simple,  but  should  be  such 
as  when  translated  into  signs  would  at  once  convey  the  mean- 
ing, even  at  the  risk  of  some  circumlocution.  Intelligibleness 
should  never  be  sacrificed  to  brevity  and  an  illusive  simplicity. 
This  is,  in  our  experience,  the  great  vice  of  all  dictionaries. 

.  X.  A  School  Grammar,  brief,  clear  and  easily  memorized, 
with  special  reference  to  the  besetting  errors  of  the  deaf-mute 
in  composition,  and  a  full  set  of  grammatical  symbols. 

XL  Lessons  in  Articulation.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Glasgow, 
we  believe,  published  a  work  of  this  kind  many  years  ago, 
but  we  regaet  we  have  seen  only  a  small  part,  of  it.  We  pre- 
sume, however,  it  is  now  out  of  print.  In  view  of  the 
increased  interest  attaching  to  this  subject  from  recent 
discussions,  a  good  manual  for  this  branch  of  instruction 
seems  at  present  particularly  desirable.    We  should  like  to 
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see  this  want  supplied  from  the  practical  experience  of  some 
zealous  and  competent  advocate  of  articulation. 

(concluded  or  next  number.) 


LAURENT  CLERC. 

BY  BEV.  VT.  W\  TUBS  EE,  A.  ■.,  nAKTFOED.  CONNECTICUT. 

Civilization  in  its  progress  has  led  to  the  development  of 
education  and  its  diffusion  among  all  classes  of  the  people. 
This  progress,  however,  has  been  gradual.  In  ancient  times 
its  possession  was  confined  to  philosophers  and  sages  and  to 
a  few  individuals  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society.  The  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  accelerated  its  progress  and  increased 
the  facilities  of  obtaining  it.  At  length  its  advantages  came 
to  be  generally  appreciated  and  desired ;  and  now  the 
governments  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  consider  it 
good  policy,  as  well  as  an  imperative  duty,  to  provide  free 
schools  for  all  the  children  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions. For  a  long  time  deaf-mutes  were  regarded  as  an 
exceptional  class  that,  in  common  with  idiots,  could  not  be 
reached  by  any  of  the  processes  of  education;  and  until  the 
fifteenth  century  no  successful  effort  had  been  made  to  teach 
them  a  written  language.  Then  enough  was  done  in  a  few 
isolated  cases  to  show  the  possibility  of  educating  them  to 
some  extent.  But  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  that  the  first  school  was  established  for  their 
instruction.  In  1760  the  Abbe  de  l'  Epee  was  at  the  head 
of  a  school  in  France,  consisting  of  a  little  company  ot  deaf- 
mutes,  which  was  commenced  by  him  five  or  six  years 
earlier,  with  two  pupils.  He  was  succeeded,  on  his  decease 
in  1789,  by  the  Abbe  Sicard,  who  had  previously  received 
instruction  from  him  in  Paris,  and  had  been  conducting  an- 
other school  for  deaf-mutes  in  France  for  about  three  years. 
It  was  at  this  Institution,  while  under  the  direction  of  Sicard, 
that  the  subject  of  this  notice  received  his  education. 

Laurent  Clerc  was  born  in  La  Balme,  near  Lyons,  France, 
December  26,  1785.  He  may  have  been  born  deaf;  but  his 
parents  supposed  that  his  deafness  was  caused  by  his  falling 
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into  the  tire  when  a  year  old.  When  lie  was  old  enough  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  he  was  found  to  be  destitute  i>fthe  senses 
of  hearing  and  sine]  ling.  A  t  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was 
placed  as  a  pupil  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
at  Paris.  Af  first  he  was  taught  by  Massieu,  himself  a  mute 
and  a  favorite  pupil  of  Sicard;  but  for  most  of  the  eight 
years  of  his  pupilage,  he  was  under  the  personal  instruction 
of  the  Abbe  Sicard.  Having  distinguished  himself  as  a 
scholar,  he  was  then  employed  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  the 
same  school,  and  M  as  finally  promoted  to  the  charge  of  the 
highest  class. 

In  the  spring  of  1815,  during  the  political  troubles  of  the 
times,  the  Abbe  Sicard  took  Massieu  and  OlerC  to  London, 
and  gave  several  public  lectures  hi  that  city  concerning  his 
method  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  exhibitions  of 
the  attainments  of  his  pupils.    Mr.  Gallaudei  was  then  in 
London  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  teaching  deaf-mutes,  and  was  present  at  one  of  these  exhi- 
bitions.   At  its  close  he  was  introduced  to  Sicard  and  his 
as>istants  who  invited  him  to  visit  their  school  in  Paris,  and 
promised  him  every  possible  facility  tor  obtaining  the  inform- 
ation he  desired.    Mr.  Gallaudet  availed  himself  of  their  kind 
offer  subsequently,  when  he  found  himself  virtually  shut  out 
from  the  schools  of  Great  Britian.    After  devoting  himself 
closely  for  three  months  to  the  study  of  the  French  method  of 
instruction,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  the  help  of 
a  competent  living  teacher,  he  might  enter  upon  the  work 
of  educating  the  deaf-mutes  of  this  country  with  a  reasona- 
ble prospect  of  success.    No  one  of  those  employed  in  the 
school  at  Paris  seemed  to  him  so  suitable  for  his  purpose  as 
young  Clerc;  no  one  of  them  all,  witli  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion of  Massieu,  would  Ahbe  Sicard  have  given  up  with  so 
much  reluctance.    At  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  Gallaudet. 
who  had  for  some  time  been  taking  lessons  of  him  in  sio-ns, 
Mr.  Clerc  consented  to  come  with  him  to  this  country; 
having,  as  he  then  stated  to  Sicard  in  answer  to  the  question 
why  he  wished  to  leave  him,  a  great  desire  to  make  his  un- 
fortunate fellow-beings  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
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participate  to  the  same  benefits  of  education  that  lie  had 
himself  received  from  him,  and  That  he  could,  without  much 
inconvenience,  leavejhim  for  a  few  years  without  loving  him 
the  less  for  it.  When  the  Ahhe  found  that  Mr.  Clerc  had 
determined  to  accede  to  Mr.  Gallaudefs  proposal,  and  had 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  mother,  making-  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sitv,  he  replied  in  a  note  to  Mr.  G.,  "I  have  with  pleasure 
made  the  sacrifice  you  demanded  of  me.'' 

Mr.  Clerc  left  his  native  land  on  the  18th  of  June,  1816, 
with  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  reached  Xew  York  on  the  9th  of 
August.  At  the  time  of  his  leaving  France  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  English  Language.  Most  of  the  time  dur- 
ing the  voyage  of  fifty-two  days,  he  spent  in  receiving  in- 
structions from  Mr.  Gallaudet  in  English,  and  in  giving  him 
lessons  in  signs.  And  it  is  no  less  a  proof  of  his  application 
than  of  Ids  intelligence,  that  on  Ids  arrival,  he  could  express 
his  ideas  l»y  writing  correctly  on  common  topics  of  conver- 
sation. As  a  specimen  of  his  ability  to  use  our  language,  we 
give  a  part  of  his  written  address  to  an  assembly  of  gentlemen 
in  Boston  on  the  9th  of  September,  less  than  three  months 
after  he  commenced  its  study  :  '"Gentlemen,  you  know  the 
motive  which  has  led  me  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  public  papers  have  taught  yon  it;  but  you  do  not  yet 
know,  1  believe,  the  reason  why  I  have  come  to  Boston  with 
Mr.  Gallaudet  and  Dr.  Cogswell,  and  why  we  have  invited 
you  to  honor  this  meeting  with  your  presence.  It  is  to 
speak  to  yon  more  conveniently  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of 
those  unfortunate  beings  who.  deprived  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, and  consequently  of  that  of  speech,  would  be  condemned 
all  their  life  to  the  most  sad  vegetation  if  nobody  came  to 
their  succor;  but  who  intrusted  to  our  regenerative  hands 
will  pass  from  the  class  of  "brutes  to  the  class  of  men.  It  is 
to  affect  your  hearts  with  regard  to  their  unhappy  state,  to 
excite  the  sensibility  and  solicit  the  charity  of  your  generous 
souls  in  their  favor,  respectfully  to  entreat  you  to  occupy 
yourselves  in  promoting  their  future  happiness." 

The  autumn  and  winter  of  that  year  were  spent  by  Mr. 
Gallaudet  and  Mi-.  Clerc  in  visiting  several  cities  and  the 
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legislatures  of  the  i\rew  England  and  Middle  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  possibility  of  educating  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  desirableness  of  establishing  at  least  one 
institution  for  their  benefit  in  our  country.    The  assistance 
rendered  by  Mr.  Olerc  in  exciting  public  interest  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  raising  •  funds  for  the  contemplated  school  in 
Hartford  was  invaluable,    lie  was  every  where  received 
with  marked  attention  and  treated  with  kindness  and  respect. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  living  exponent  of  the  French  Sys- 
tem of  instruction,  and  the  depositary  of  an  art  in  the  pos- 
session of  no  other  person  in  the  United  States.    It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  a  large  sum  of  money  was  collected 
in  a  short  time,  and  that  the  asylum  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  pupils 
much  sooner  than  its  friends  and  patrons  had  expected.  It 
was  opened  on  the  15th  of  April,  1817,  with  three  scholars  ; 
which  number  was  increased  within  a  week  to  seven,  and 
within  a  year  to  thirty-two. 

Mr.  Clerc  entered  upon  the  work  of  instruction  with  zeal 
and  energy.  Having  a  clear,  active  mind,  in  a  sound  body, 
he  was  enabled  to  perform  a  large  amount  of  labor.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  entire  charge  of  his  own  class,  he  was  obliged 
constantly  to  assist  Mr.  Gallaudet,  whose  knowledge  of  signs 
at  that  time  was  imperfect ;  and  as  the  number  of  pupils  in- 
creased and  other  teachers  were  employed,  their  training  in 
the  sign  language  devolved  on  him,  as  well,  as  the  general 
and  catechetical  instruction  given  from  time  to  time  to  the 
whole  school.  He  cheerfully  discharged  every  duty  required 
of  him;  devoting  his  whole  soul  and  the  powers  of  his  well 
cultivated  mind  to  the  improvement  of  his  feUow-mute*s ;  and 
much  of  the  early  success  of  the  enterprise  was  due  to  his 
efficient  labors.  On  this  point  Mr.  Gallaudet  in  the  second 
report  of  the  asylum  used  the  following  language  :  uThe  reg- 
ular course  of  lessons  in  the  asylum  is  yet  to  be  reduced  to 
method,  and  its  instructors,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Clerc, 
to  whom  our  country  will  ever  be  indebted  for  the  posses-ion 
of  his  curious  and  ingenious  art,  are  yet,  under  his  skill  and 
guidance,  to  be  trained  to  the  complete  mastery  of  the 
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science  and  practice  of  their  profession,'5  He  adds  the  fol- 
lowing in  his  report  of  the  next  year:  "The  instructors,  by  a 
constant,  familiar  intercourse  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
still  more  by  means  of  the  daily  lectures  on  the  language  of 
signs  which  have  been  given  by  their  ingenious  and  experi- 
enced associate,  Mr.  Clerc,  have  made  such  attainments 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  principles  of  this  science,  that  they 
hope  very  soon  to  become  masters  of  their  profession,  and 
thus  to  secure  its  advantages  beyond  the  danger  of  loss.** 

Although  Mr.  Clerc  was  thus  fully  occupied,  and  the  re- 
cipient of  much  attention  from  the  citizens  of  Hartford,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  should  now  and  then  have  turned  his 
eyes  and  thought  toward  his  distant  home  and  have  express- 
ed his  feelings  and  sadness  in  language  like  the  following: 
u|  had  left  many  persons  and  objects  in  France  endeared  to 
me  by  association,  and  America  at  first  seemed  uninteresting 
and  monotonous,  and  I  sometimes  regretted  leaving  my  na- 
tive land;  but  I  had  only  to  recur  to  the  object  which  had 
induced  me  to  seek  these  shores;  to  contemplate  the  good 
we  were  going  to  do,  and  sadness  was  subdued  by  an  ap- 
proving conscience.1"  As  he  became  better  acquainted  with 
the  people  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  more  fully  satis- 
tied  by  the  increase  of  pupils  and  of  patronage  that  the  little 
school  would  become  a  permanent  institution  and  the  experi- 
ment in  which  he  had  embarked  a  brilliant  success,  he  set- 
tled down  under  the  conviction  that  both  his  duty  and  his 
interest  required  him  to  give  up  the  idea  of  ever  returning 
to  France,  save  as  a  visitor;  and  that  this  country  was  to  be 
the  tield  of  his  life's  work  and  his  future  home.  In  January, 
1818,  Mr.  Clerc  accompanied  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Asylum  to  Washington,  hoping  to  make  a  favorable  impres- 
sion upon  the  President  and  the  members  of  Congress,  then 
in  session,  with  a  view  to  preparing  the  way  for  a  direct 
application  for  aid  at  a  proper  time.  The  fact  of  their  being 
present  was  announced  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  and 
Mr.  Clerc  was  introduced  to  the  Speaker — Mr.  Clay— who 
gave  him  a  seat  by  his  side.  A  recess  of  half  an  hour  was 
voted  to  give  members  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him 
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bywritihg,  which  several  of  them  did.  asking  him  questi<  >ns  m 
French  and  English,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the 
possibility  of  the  acquisition  by  a  deaf-mute  of  these  lan- 
guages. The  next  day  he  was  introduced  by  the  French 
Ambassador  to  President  Monroe,  who  received  him  very 
cordially,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  his  efforts  to  benefit 
the  deaf  and  dumb  of  this  country  would  be  rewarded  by 
the  honor  and  gratitude  of  the  people.  Several  days  were 
Spent  in  that  city  in  giving  information  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  educating  deaf-mutes  to  all  who  desired  it,  and  also 
respecting  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  new  school  at 
Hartford.  How  much  influence  this  visit  of  Mr.  Clerc  may 
have  had  upon  the  vote  of  Congress  taken  a  year  after  in 
favor  of  a  liberal  grant  of  land  to  the  Institution,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say:  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  contributed 
largely  to  the  success  of  that  measure. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Hartford  Mr.  Clerc  was  requested 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Asylum  to  prepare  an  address  to  be 
delivered  at  a  public  examination  of  the  pupils  to  be  held  in 
Center  Church,  of  this  city.  It  was  read  by  Mr.  Callaudet 
on  the  28th  of  May.  1818,  before  the  Governor  and  legisla- 
ture of  Connecticut,  and  a  large  assembly  of  citizens  and 
strangers.  It  was  drawn  up  with  great  ability,  and  gave  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  the 
Abbe  de  1'Epee  to  originate  the  art  of  teaching  deaf-mutes ;  a 
clear  statement  of  his  theory  and  processes,  and  the  fuller 
and  more  philosophical  development  of  his  system  by  his 
successor,  the  Abbe  Sicard.  In  conclusion,  he  claimed  that 
the  unhappy  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  feasi- 
bility^! imparting  to  them  the  blessings  of  education,  should 
prompt  the  enlightened  assembly  before  him  to  extend  all 
possible  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  undertaking.  A 
single  paragraph  from  this  address  is  quoted  to  show  the 
ability  of  Mr.  Clerc  atthat  time  to  treat  of  abstract  questions: 
"But  names  do  not  only  express  physical  objects;  there  are 
>ome  which  express  abstract  objects.  Whiteness,  greatness, 
beauty,  heat,  and  many  other  w  ords  do  not  express  objects 
existing  individually  in  nature,  but  ideas  of  qualities  com- 
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mon  to  several  objects:  qualities  which  we  consider  detached 
from  the  objects  to  which  they  belong,  and  of  which  we 
make  an  intellectual  substantive^  created  by  the  mind.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Sicard  taught  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  comprehend 
that  the  will,  which  determines  our  senses  and  our  thoughts, 
is  n<>t  the  action  of  a  physical  being  which  can  be  seen  and 
touched,  he  gave  them  a  consciousness  of  their  soul,  and 
made  them  tit  for  society  and  for  happiness.  The  affecting 
expre.— i<>n  of  their  gratitude  proves  the  extent  of  that  bene- 
fit" 

[n  the  Spring  of  1819,  Mr.  Clerc  was  joined  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Eliza  C.  Boardman,  of  Whiteborough,  Xew  York, 
who  had  lost  her  hearing  in  early  childhood,  retaining  the 
ability  to  articulate  only  a  few  single  words  ;  "a  very  beauti- 
ful and  intelligent  young  lady,"  so  he  wrote  of  her  then,  and 
so  all  who  knew  her  then  would  say  now;  "and  one  of  our 
earliest  pupils."  ller  manners  were  peculiarly  easy  and 
graceful,  and  even  with  the  lack  of  hearing  and  speech,  she 
was  uncommonly  attractive.  They  had  six  children,  all  of 
whom  had  perfect  hearing,  and  four  of  them  lived  to  grow 
up.  He  was  an  affectionate  father,  fond  of  his  children, 
giving  them  the  best  advantages  for  an  education,  both  at- 
home  and  abroad.  About  a  year  after  his  marriage  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  visit  his  friends  and  former  home  in 
France,  thinking  that  the  teachers  lie  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  training  might  carryforward  the  work,  so  successfully 
begun,  during  his  temporary  absence.  His  application  to 
the  directors  of  the  asylum  to  release  him  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  effect  his  object  was  granted,  and  he  returned  after 
a  year  of  relaxation  and  enjoyment  to  resume  his  labors  with 
renewed  strength  and  courage. 

The  success  of  this  first  experiment  for  the  education  of 
deaf-mutes  hi  this  country  awakened  an  interest  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  other  States  -  and  after  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  the  number  of  such  children  was  much  larger  than  had 
been  previously  supposed,  several  schools  were  projected 
and  put  in  operation.  Most,  of  those  who  were  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  them  were  sent  to  Hartford  to  obtain  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  signs,  and  of  the  system  of  instruction.  While  they 
were  permitted  to  spend  as  much  time  as  they  pleased  in 
different  class-rooms  watching  the  daily  exercise  of  the 
pupils,  it  was  also  thought  necessary  that  thev'shoidd  take  a 
coarse  of  private  Lessons  from  i  competent  instructor,  famil- 
iar with  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  art.  Mr. 
Clerc  was  naturally  applied  to  for  the  information  desired, 
and  cheerhdly  undertook  to  communicate  it.  But  as  this 
must  he  done  out  of  school  hours,  it  greatly  increased  his 
tabors  without  giving  him  additional  remuneration.  "Their 
instructions  were  given,"  he  afterwards  declared,  "not  for 
price,  but  in  obedience  to  the  precept  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  said,  "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  " 
In  1821,  the  directors  of  the  school  in  Philadelphia,  which 
had  been  some  time  in  operation,  having  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  principal  teacher,  sent  an  earnest  request  to  Mr. 
Clerc  to  come  to  their  assistance,  reorganize  the  Institution, 
and  introduce  the  sy>tem  of  signs  and  methods  of  teaching, 
which  had  been  so  successful  in  the  school  at  Hartford. 
With  the  approval  of  its  directors  he  undertook  the  work  to 
which  he  had  been  called;  spent  several  months  in  that  city, 
and  was  able  to  place  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  upon  a 
permanent  basis,  under  teachers  whom  he  had  trained  for 
their  respective  positions. 

After  his  return  to  Hartford  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
regular  duties  of  a  class  teacher;  cheerfully  and  patiently 
toiling  on  in  his  chosen  h'eld  of  usefulness  for  more  than 
forty  year-,  respected  and  beloved  by  his  associate>  and 
pupils,  and  held  in  high,  estimation  by  his  co-laborers  in  other 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  by  the  community 
generally.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  evidence  of  the  respect 
entertained  for  his  talents  and  literary  acquirements,  that 
Trinity  College  in  Hartford,  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  first  instance  in  this  country  of 
having  been  bestowed  upon  a  deaf-mute."  This  long  period 
of  labor  was  only  interrupted  by  a  visit  to  France  in  t885j 
and  again  in  1846,  of  about  a  year  each.  On  the  former 
Occasion  he  took  with  him  his  oldest  ><>n,  and  on  the  latter 
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his  youngest,  that  they  might  attend  school  in  that  country 
and  perfect  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  its  language. 
An  event  occurred  somewhat  earlier  at  the  American  Asylum 
at  Hartford,  which  gave  Mr.  Clerc  great  uneasiness,  and 
concern  and  which  he  earnestly  tried  to  prevent:  the 
resignation. hy  Mr.  Gallaudet in  1830,  of  his  office  as  Principal, 
and  his  retirement  from  the  Institution.  This  step  was 
sincerely  regretted  hy  all  connected  with  it;  hut  was  rendered 
necessary  hy  the  state  of  his  health,  and  the  exhaustive 
nature  of  the  work  to  which  he  had  so  faithfully  and  entirely 
devoted  himself.  Mr.  Clerc  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the 
sundering  of  their  official  relations  to  one  another  in  these 
W0rd& :  "  We  had  been  so  intimate,  so  harmonious,  so  much 
attached  to  each  other:  we  had  labored  together  so  many 
years ;  that  I  parted  with  him  with  unspeakable  grief/' 

Another  event  of  great  interest  to  Mr.  Clerc,  as  evidence 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  of 
Xew  England,  and  of  their  sense  of  the  inestimable  benefits 
conferred  on  them  by  his  labors,  occurred  in  Hartford  on  the 
litfth  of  September.  1&50.  It  was  the  ceremony  of  the 
presentation  of  a  massive  and  costly  silver  pitcher  and  salver 
appropriately  inscribed  t<>  him.  and  another  equally  beautiful 
to  Mr.  G-allaudet — the  gift  of  those  who  had  been  educated 
at  the  Asvlnm  and  who  had'  Ions  been  desirous  of  making 
these  beloved  instructors  some  permanent  testimonial  of  their 
gratitude.  On  the  pitcher  presented  to  Mr.  Clerc,  was  the 
following  inscription:  "  Presented  to  Laurent  Clerc,  A.M., 
as  a  token  of  grateful  respect,  by  the  deaf-mutes  of  New 
England.  Lover  of  his  kind,  he  left  France  in  the  year 
L81.6)  to  promote  the  education  and  welfare  of  strangers,  who 
like  himself,  were  denied  the  gift  of  speech. "  In  his  reply 
to  the  address  of  one  of  their  number  who  had  been  selected 
to  present  their  gift.  Mr.  Clerc  contrasted  their  present 
condition  with  what  it  wouHbave  bees  without  the  blessings 
of  education,  in  these  words:  "  Strangers  in  mind  and  in 
heart  to  all  the  doctrines,  to  all  the  mysteries,  to'  all  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  you  would  have  passed  your  whole 
lives  in  a  kind  of  excommunication  like  that  of  the  reprobate. 
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abutting  yow  eyes  upon  the  continual  miracles  of  divine 
mercy,  and  opening  them  only  on  justice.*'  At  the  final 
meeting  of  the  two  hundred  graduates  of  the  Institution  who 
were  present  on  this  occasion  for  addresses,  sentiments  and 
resolutions,  the  following  was  offered  in  honor  of  Mr.  Clerc 
by  one  of  them :  'k  May  we  cherish  with  profound  regard 
the  scholar  and  philanthropist  by  whose  lucid  and  compre- 
hensive mind  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  illuminated,  enlightened 
and  taught  to  reflect  and  communicate  intelligently  on  the 
works  of  nature  and  nature's  God.'1 

In  tin's  notice  of  Mr.  Clerc,  already  perhaps  too  long,  we 
shall  only  refer  to  one  other  event,  of  quite  a  different 
character,  which  deeply  affected  him,  and  brought  him 
prominently  forward  as  the  survivor  of  the  two  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  this  country.  His  associate, 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  had  died  on  the  10th  of  September,  1851. 
Soon  after  that  memorable  event,  the  educated  deaf-mutes 
formed  an  Association,  with  Mr.  Clerc  as  its  president,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  suitable  monument  to  the  memory 
of  him  whom  they  regarded  "their  earliest  and  best friend/ ' 
Having  completed  the  work,  the  Association  came  together 
at  the  Asylum  on  the  6th  of  September,  1854 — a  large 
assemblage  of  mutes  from  all  parts  of  the  Union — to  raise 
the  monument  with  appropriate  public  ceremonies,  Mr. 
Clerc,  ';  in  a  green  and  vigorous  old  age,  devoting  himself 
still  with  faithful  industry  to  the  labors  which  had  filled  his 
life,  and  which  had  made  it  so  rich  a  blessing  to  generation- 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,"1  stood  conspicuous  among  them  as 
chief  mourner  on  this  sad  occasion.  He  delivered  a  written 
address,  carefully  prepared,  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
labors  and  services  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  in  the  education  of 
deaf-mutes,  with  some  traits  of  his  character.  He  said  of 
him,  uthe  school-room  was  the  true  arena  for  the  display  of 
his  great  abilities  and  greater  affections.  He  made  good 
scholars,  many  of  whom  wejare  happy  to  see  here,  expressing 
with  tearful  eyes  their  gratitude  to  him  who  first  brought 
them  to  speak  and  to  hear/'  The  Hon.  H.  C.  Deming  next 
addressed  the  assembly,  and  in  his  speech  incidentally 
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referred  to  Mr.  Clerc  in  this  appropriate  manner:  "I  hope 
I  shall  be  pardoned  if  in  this  connection  I  allude  to  one  still 
graciously  spared  to  us — a  co-pioneer  of  Gallaudet  in  his 
noble  enterprise ;  his  teacher,  pupil,  friend ;  a  man  who  left 
his  native  France  with  motives  as  pure,  and  for  a  cause  as 
glorious  as  drew  his  illustrious  countryman,  La  Fayette,  to 
our  shores  in  the  darkest  hour  of  our  revolutionary  struggle. 
After  planting  and  nurturing  here  the  system  of  Sicard,  and 
organizing  similar  institutions  elsewhere ;  after  nearly  forty 
years  devotion  to  you,  here  he  still  stands,  faithful  to  his 
post,  true  to  your  cause.  If  an  old  veteran,  gray  with  years, 
scarred  with  wounds  and  bowed  with  manifold  toils  and 
labors,  ever  fairly  earned  a  retiring  pension,  it  has  been 
earned  by  him.'-  Near  the  close  of  this  meeting  of  the 
Association,  a  prominent  graduate  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution, introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  passed :  "  Whereas,  Laurent  Clerc,  now  being 
the  only  surviving  associate  of  Dr.  Gallaudet,  so  generously 
volunteered  to  quit  France  in  1816,  and  since  that  time  has 
indefatigably  and  arduously  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  a  distinguished  and  accomplished 
Professor,  therefore,  resolved  :  That  the  memory  of  Professor 
Clerc  is  cherished  with  profound  gratitude  and  affection  by 
all  American  deaf-mutes." 

Early  in  the  year  1858,  Mr.  Clerc  closed  Ins  active  labors 
as  teacher  of  his  tellow  mutes,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 
retired  from  the  post  of  instructor  which  he  had  held,  with 
the  slight  interruptions  already  alluded  to,  for  forty-one 
years.  During  this  long  period  he  had  discharged  the  duties 
of  a  class  teacher  with  great  fidelity.  His  valuable  services 
were  fully  appreciated  by  the  first  Principal,  Mr.  Gallaudet, 
and  hi>  successor.-;  by  their  associates  in  the  department  of 
instruction,  and  by  the  officers  and  pupils  of  the  Institution. 
Evidence  of  this  appears  in  their  records  and  annual  reports, 
and  in  the  bestowment  of  special  favors  and  appropriations 
by  the  Directors,  and  particularly  of  a  pennon  for  life  from 
the  funds  of  the  Asylum.  From  this  time  till  a  few  months 
before  his  decease,  he  enjoyed  life  as  well  as  most  men  of 
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his  age.  Happy  in  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  he 
might  be  seen  in  the  streets,  in  the  post-office  and  the 
reading-rooms  of  Hartford,  almost  every  day,  meeting  his 
friends  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  graceful  salutation  ;  and 
expressing  a  deep  interest  in  public  events  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country  and  especially  to  the  prosperity  of  his 
beloved  Asylum.  At  all  its  public  gatherings,  and  annual 
visitations  by  the  Executive  officers  and  Legislative 
Committees  of  the  New  England  States,  he  was  expected  to 
be  present  and  was  honorably  noticed.  So  identified  was 
he  with  the  Institution  that  no  occasion  of  this  kind  seemed 
to  be  complete  without  him.  In  the  spring  of  the  present 
year,  however,  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the  invasions  of 
disease  clustered  around  him  and  his  strength  was  weakened 
by  the  way.  He  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  his 
house  ;  and  before  the  coming  on  of  an  event  which  he  had 
hoped  would  have  brought  together  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  former  pupils — the  celebration  of  his  golden  wedding — 
he  had  taken  his  bed  to  die.  A  committee  from  the  mutes 
in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  came  to  him  when 
the  time  had  arrived,  in  the  place  of  the  multitudes  who 
would  under  other  ch'cumstances  have  gladly  been  present, 
bearing  valuable  gifts  from  those  who  sent  them,  and  were 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  sick-room,  to  take  a  last  look 
of  their  venerated  friend,  and  to  grasp  the  hands  extended 
in  his  final  benediction.  He  lingered  on  for  some  weeks, 
till  the  strength  of  a  vigorous  constitution  was  exhausted, 
and  he  peacefully  departed  this  life  on  the  18th  of  July, 
1869,  in  the  eighty -|burth  year  of  his  age  ;  leaving  his  wife 
and  two  surviving  children,  Mrs.  Beers  of  Hartford,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Clerc  of  Philadelphia,  to  mourn  his  loss.  His 
youngest  daughter,  wife  of  Hon.  Henry  C.  Deming,  died 
two  weeks  before  her  father. 

Respecting  Mr.  Clerc's  religious  opinions  and  christian 
character,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  received  the  Bible  as  the 
word  of  God,  and  during  the  whole  time  of  his  connection 
with  the  Asylum,  he  faithfully  taught  its  doctrines  and 
precepts  to  hie   pupils.    In   middle    life    he   became  a 
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communicant  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  ever  after  retained 
his  connection  with  it. 

During  his  last  sickness,  of  more  than  three  months  con- 
tinuance, he  manifested  a  lovely  spirit  of  christian  submission 
to  the  divine  will.  In  a  conversation  with  him  when  his  re- 
covery seemed  doubtful,  the  writer  of  this  article  reminded 
him  of  the  fact,  and  of  the  importance  of  being  prepared  for 
death  and  the  great  account;  he  replied  that  he  had  been  re- 
viewing his  past  life,  and  was  deeply  affected  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  was  a  sinner  without  any  merits  of  his  own; 
and  that  his  only  hope  of  forgiveness  was  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  to  wash  away  his  sins,  and  that  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  disposal  ot  God,  trusting  he  should  be  ac- 
cepted through  the  grace  and  mercy  of  his  Son. 

A  large  circle  of  friends  mourned  the  death  of  Mr.  Clerc, 
as  a  public  calamity,  while  all  the  educated  deaf-mutes  of  our 
country  regarded  it  as  a  personal  bereavement ;  yet  they 
may  console  themselves  with  the  full  belief  that  the  senti- 
ment expressed  by  him  on  taking  leave  of  the  convention 
which  met  at  Hartford  in  1850,  to  do  him  honor,  has  now  in 
his  case  at  least  been  realized:  "My  prayer  is  that  when  we 
leave  this  world,  we  may  all  be  ushered  into  another  where 
our  ears  may  be  unstopped  and  our  mouths  opened — where 
our  happiness  shall  have  no  alloy;  shall  fear  no  change  and 
know  no  end." 


HOW  SHOULD  DEAF-MUTE  CHILDREN  LEARN 
VERBAL  LANGUAGE? 

BY  RI5V.  J.  R.  KEEP,  A.  M.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

A  great  question,  and  one  which,  perhaps,  will  continue 
to  be  asked  as  long  as  the  world  stands.  Probably  every 
teacher  can  remember  theories  of  his  which  promised  a  rev- 
olution in  theories  of  teaching,  but  which  ended  in  nothing. 
However  many  such  disappointments  we  may  have  to  re- 
cord, it  is  still  true,  that  right  conceptions  must,  and  always 
do,  precede  successful  practice. 

The  Baron  de  Gerando  rendered  an  invaluable  service  to 
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all  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  when  he  conceived  and  an- 
nounced the  principle  that  defaf-mutes  should  learn  language 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  who  hear  and  speak.  The  illus- 
tration and  application  of  this  principle,  will  be  the  chief  aim 
of  the  present  essay.  As  I  have  not  de  Gerando\s  treatise  by 
me,  and  as  it  is  many  years  since  I  read  it,  I  shall  make  no 
attempt  in  what  I  say,  to  discriminate  between  his  ideas  and 
my  own. 

Wherein,  then,  lies  the  ability  of  hearing  children  to  learn 
language?  Not,  I  answer/in  the  mere  fact  that  they  can 
hear  words  or  utter  them;  for  a  child  could  be  so  placed  that 
though  he  should  hear  as  many  words  as  children,  ordinarily 
do.  and  utter  as  many,  }Tet  he  should  not  understand  one  of 
the  words  which  he  heard,  nor  be  able  to  make  any  of  his 
wants  known  by  speech.  Suppose  that  from  early  infancy, 
he  is  not  permitted  to  hear  a  word  of  the  conversation  which 
passes  among  those  about  him  ;  that  no  word  is  ever  address- 
ed to  him ;  but.  instead,  that  his  mother  should  read  in  his 
hearing  from  some  book,  until  he  should  in  this  way  have 
heard  as  many  words  as  other  children  of  his  age.  Suppose 
further,  though  the  supposition  is  an  improbable  one,  that  he 
imitates  the  sounds  which  he  heard  in  the  reading,  and  is 
even  able  to  pronounce  all  the  words  of  the  book,  he  would 
still  be  as  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  language,  and  as  in- 
capable of  using  it  as  if  he  had  been  from  his  birth  deaf 
and  dumb.  It  matters  not  what  the  book  may  be  which,  by 
our  supposition,  has  been  read — whether  it  be  a  spelling- 
book,  or  the  Bible.  Though  the  whole  of  either  were  read, 
and  every  word  of  both  could  be  repeated,  not  one  word 
\v<  add  have  a  meaning  to  the  child,  nor  would  he  be  able 
out  of  this  immense  vocabulary  to  frame  one  sentence 
expressive  of  his  wants. 

Some  might  more  readily  assent  to  this  conclusion,  if  the 
book  which,  by  the  supposition,  is  the  only  source  from  which 
words  have  come  to  the  child's  ears,  were  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  in  French  or  German.  A  child,  they  would  say, 
could  not  learn  another  language,  by  simply  hearing  books 
read  in  it  without  explanation,  but  the  case  would  be  other- 
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wise,  if  the  books  read  were  in  his  native  tongue.  But  is 
there  any  native  tongue  to  an  infant,  lying  upon  his  mother's 
breast?  Though  born  of  English  or  American  parents, 
would  he  not.  if  removed  in  infancy  into  the  exclusive  soci- 
ety of  German  or  French  people,  learn  the  German  or 
French,  as  easily  as,  remaining  with  his  mother,  he  would 
learn  English  \  If  no  amount  of  mereFreading  by  another  in 
a  foreign  language,  would  give  any  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage to  those  of  mature  years,  can  we  suppose  that  a 
knowledge  of  words  and  their  use.  would  in  this  way  be  im- 
parted to  a  child  who  has  not  yet  heard  or  spoken  a  word  in 
any  language  \  Is  there  in  the  infant  mind  some  wonderful 
power,  denied  to  older  persons/to  penetrate  the  meaning  of 
words?  No.  whatever  our  pre-conceived  ideas,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  something  more  than  the  mere  utterance  of  a  word  in 
a  child's  ear,  or  the  repeating  of  it  by  him.  is  necessary  to 
breathe  into  it  the  breath  of  life. 

How,  then,  is  meaning  first  imparted  to  words  ?  Long  be- 
fore verbal  language  makes  any  impression  on  a  child,  there 
is  soul  communication  between  him  and  his  mother.  With 
eyes,  and  tones,  and  beaming  face,  she  says  to  him,  "I  love 
you."  Joy,  fear,  weariness,  pain,  disapprobation,  praise, 
desire,  and  other  feelings,  are  read  by  the  child,  in  the 
mother's  face  and  manner,  with  as  unmistakable'a  cer- 
tainty as  they  are  recognized  by  herself.  Tf.  while 
present  and  seen,  these  feelings  are  named,  though  the 
connection  between  the  word  and  the  feeling  may  not 
in  the  first  instance  be  understood,  yet  the  same  word  being 
heard  again  and  again  in  connection  with  the  same  feeling, 
their  mutual  relation  will  at  length  be  completely  appre- 
hended. So,  when  these  or  other  feelings  are  seen  by  the 
mother  in  the  child,  they  are  in  like  manner  named.  Ma- 
terial objects  are  named  when  seen  or  handled.  Advancing 
further,  a  whole  sentence  is  made  clear  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  uttered,  and  circumstances  continue  to"  form  a 
leading  part  in  revealing  to  the  child  the  meaning  of  the 
words  and  sentences  which  fall  upon  his  ear,  whether  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  or  to  others.    Every  new  word  learned 
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becomes  a  key  with  which  to  unlock  the  meaning  of  others, 
not  yet  known.  The  acts,  which  are  constantly  performed 
in  his  sight,  or  which  he  performs,  are  described  in  words, 
and  by  continued  repetition  these  words  become  familiar. 
The  "first  point,  then,  which  marks  the  method  by  which 
young  children  learn  a  language,  which  is  spoken  in  their 
hearing,  is,  that  the  words  are,  a  to  great  extent,  uttered  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  feelings,  actions,  or  events, 
whirl)  they  describe. 

The  next  point  is,  the  almost  endless  repetition  of  words 
and  phrases,  not  only  by  others  in  their  hearing,  but  by 
themselves.  Where  is  the  child  in  his  waking  hours,  when 
words  are  not  falling  on  his  ear '{  When,  unless  locked  in 
slumber,  do  his  lips  cease  to  move  in  question,  or  answer,  or 
soliloquy,  in  complaint,  exultation,  desire,  or  in  eager  narra- 
tion of  things  seen  or  heard.  Who  that  has  been  conversant 
with  children  does  not  know  how  incessant  is  their  prattle, 
and  how  proud  they  are  of  their  new-found  acquisition  \ 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  disregard  of  system  and  or- 
der, which  characterizes  the  mode  in  which  children  learn 
language,  and  which  is  glorified  by  many  as  the  "method  of 
nature?"  If  events  are  to  be  described  as  they  occur,  some 
disregard  of  a  regular  and  systematic  order  is  unavoidable, 
but  it  would  he  a  great  mistake  to  regard  this  want  of  method 
as  an  advantage.  Progress  from  the  easy  and  obvious,  to 
the  less  easy  and  difficult,  is  nature's  law  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  and  we  cannot  admit  that  the  acquiring  of 
language  is  an  exception  to  it.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that 
intelligent  parents  and  instructors  are  constantly  striving  to 
counteract  and  remedy  this  want  of  method.  The  language 
which  they  address  to  the  child  in  his  early  years,  relates 
mainly  to  present  objects  and  events ;  in  books  prepared  for 
children  the  sentences  are  made  short  and  simple,  and  the 
narration  is  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  present  tense. 
It  is  true  that  young  children  hear  a  great  deal  of  language1 
which  is  both  complex  and  difficult,  but  they  do  not  learn 
anything  from  it,  and  do  not  try  to.  Nature  readily  excuses 
them  from  the  impossible  task. 
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The  two  chief  advantages,  then,  of  children  who  hear,  in 
learning  language,  are,  first,  that  much  of  the  language 
which  the  y  hear  is  made  intelligible  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  spoken,  and  that  it  has  also  a  vividness  and  fresh- 
ness, from  heing  associated  directly  with  events — and, 
secondly,  the  almost  endless  repetition  of  the  same  forms, 
which  they  hear  and  practice.  These,  then,  are  the  points 
which  we  are  to  imitate  and  apply,  in  our  work  of  communi- 
cating verbal  language  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  After  the 
principles  of  construction  have  been  systematically  and  care- 
fully taught,  which  is  mainly  accomplished  during  the  first 
year,  it  should  be  the  especial  endeavor  of  the  teacher  to 
seize  passing  events,  incidents  and  feelings,  and  to  give  them 
cx'pressioit  in  language,  requiring  his  pupils,  also,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  express  themselves  m  vwrds.  It  will  recpiire 
incessant  vigilance  to  do  this,  but  the  result  will  amply  repay 
the  labor.  The  pupil  who  can  be  depended  on,  always  to 
spell  the  words  "may  I  go?"  instead  of  expressing  his  de- 
sire in  signs,  has  made  -  at  least  one  sentence  of  language  his 
own  property,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  such  sentences 
he  can  be  led  to  use,  habitually,  the  greater  will  be  his  con- 
fidence and  strength  in  the  use  of  verbal  language. 

Questions  are  a  natural  form  of  speech  with  children,  and 
with  proper  care  and  aid,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  very 
large  numoer  of  the  questions  which  occur  from  day  to  day, 
the  deaf-mute  child  may  be  taught  to  ask  in  words.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  he  should  not  use  language,  and  sjyell  the 
words,  "May  I  go  and  get  my  slate  P    uMay  I  sit  with 

 1??    "When  may  I  write  to  my  mother?"  "What 

lesson  shall  we  learn  this  evening?"  "Whose  book  is 
tikis!" — instead  of  always  asking  these  questions  in  signs  \ 
In  answering  questions,  too,  he  should  be  trained  to  the  use 
of  words,  especially  in  the  case  of  questions  which  are  con- 
tinually recurring.  Having  learned  to  tell  time,  he  should 
ever  after  be  required  to  spell  out,  in  full,  the  words,  "  It  is 

 minutes  after   ,"  or,  "It  wants  minutes  of 

 ,"  and  so  of  answers  to  other  questions.    A  little  book 

prepared  by  our  co-laborer,  Mr.  Kutton,  of  Halitax,  contains 
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a  vast  number  of  questions,  with  most  of  which,  every  well 
educated  deaf-mute  ought  to  be  familiar,  and  which  might 
properly  be  taught  in  regular  lessons.  My  present  point, 
however,  is  that  questions  should  be*asked  in  words,  when 
the  circumstances  call  for  them,  and  when  they  would  other- 
wise be  asked  and  answered  in  signs.  To  secure  ;he  habit- 
ual use  of  verbal  language  for  these  forms  of  speech,  is 
worthy  the  -best  efforts  of  the  teacher.  Words,  thus  used, 
lose  more  and  more  their  foreign  and  strange  aspect,  until, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  hearing  child,  they  are  hardly  se'jr.rable 
from  the  ideas  or  objects  which  they  re  present,  in  this 
direction,  then,  we  may  look  for  a  nr.:  -\  close/  approxima- 
tion to  sj;>eakmg  children,  on  the  part  of  c  o  £ :  :  '  and  dumb, 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  Gnqgo.se  possible.  If 
every  opportunity,  to  use  verbd  langu  ge  rere  embraced, 
the  difference  would  not  o_:".y,  be  c:;_;  .  :  7  cs.:3  vLng^  but 
would  in  time  almost  wholly  disappear; 

And  here,  I  wish  to  say  that  my  opinion  of  the  manual 
alphabet  is  very  differs  i  from  - it  ytw  formerly.  I 
have  come  to  feel  ;h: ;   rords  x..i. :     .  /    ; :  u.ough 

the  forms  of  manual  spelling  are  more  r:  ~  ",/  made  the 
mind's  own,  than  tie/  can  be  by  w$  femg.  I  refer,  of  course, 
not  to  the  process  of  comml^ang  to  me  aery  portions  o:?  lan- 
guage, imperfectly,  or  i  ,  ;  be,  not  all  .  -  bood,  but  to 
the  habit  of  giving  the  ezpressicn  fchrougii  the  manual  alpha- 
bet. Kthisha^itis  not  formed  e  ly  it  la  not  likely  tq  be 
formed  at  all.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  clq  iren,  even 
if  they  are  deaf  and  duinb,wi±i  stop  it  3  v.  .  their  slates^ 

in  communicating  with  each  other,  hu%  we  may  ...ope  chat 
they  can  be  induced  to  use  their  fingers  in  spelling,  to  a 
much  greater  extend  than  they  now  do. 

Signs  are  not  only  a  language,  whim  may  be  translated 
like  any  other  language,  but,  and  tnis  is  a  most  important 
fact  to  be  considered,  they  are  also  a  reproduction  of  the 
events  and  feelings  which  they  describe.  Through  che  use 
of  signs,  then,  the  deaf-mute  is  brought  still  nearer  the  speak- 
ing child  in  his  manner  of  learning  language,  thac  is,  he  may 
have  words  given  him,  as  they  are  given  to  the  speaking 
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child,  in  immediate  connection  with  events — a  great  advan- 
tage which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  events  to  occur,  winch  may  be  described  in  lan- 
guage, we  have  it  in  our  power  to  create  events  at  will.  The 
entire  outside  world  may  be  brought  by  us  into  the  school 
room.  In  fact,  in  the  magnitude  of  this  power  to  reproduce 
events  by  signs  lies  the  chief  danger  of  failure  in  the  effort 
to  convert  signs  into  verbal  language. 

Three  things  are  especially  important  in  the  signs,  which, 
representing  events,  are  to  be  turned  into  verbal  language  ; 
first,  that  they  do  not  pertain  to  subjects  which  are  above 
the  range  of  the  pupil's  thought ;  secondly,  that  they  are  not 
outside  the  circle  of  his  interest;  thirdly,  that  they  are  delib- 
erately and  clearly  made.  It  should  be  added,  also,  that 
the  words  which  are  to  express  what  has  been  presented  in 
signs,  should  be  given  while  the  signs  are  still  fresh  in  the 
mind. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  confirm  these  several  points  in 
extended  remarks ;  they  are  perhaps  sufficiently  obvious  on 
the  bare  statement  of  them.  Concerning  the  first  and 
second,  that  signs  which  are  to  be  turned  into  words,  should 
not  be  above  the  pupil's  range  of  thought  nor  outside  the 
circle  of  his  interest,  I  may  remark  that  even  a  hearing 
child  of  six  or  seven  years,  will  not  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  attend  to  a  discussion  between  his  father  and  a  neighbor 
on  the  tariff,  but  let  the  conversation  turn  on  bears,  or 
wolves,  or  Indians,  and  not  a  word  will  escape  him.  It  is, 
no^doubt,  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  hearing  child,  in  re- 
sj^ect  to  progress  in  language,  that  he  is  obliged  to  hear  so 
much  that  he  does  not  understand,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
he  can  feel  no  interest.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  one  of  the 
felicities  ot  his  condition  that  his  instructors  i ;  language  are, 
to  so  great  an  extent,  children  like  himself.  This  fact  is  of 
itself  a  guarantee  that  the  subjects  which  are  to  be  spoken 
of  will  not  be  above  the  capacity  of  the  child,  and  that  they 
will  be  suited  to  his  tastes.  But  the  deaf  and  dumb,  while 
uneducated,  whatever  the  number  of  years  they  have  lived, 
are,  in  all  essential  respects,  much  younger  than  children  of 
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six  or  seven  who  hear  and  speak.  Their  minds  are  not  only 
feeble,  bnt  they  have,  even  when  twenty  or  thirty  years  of 
age,  the  tastes  and  thoughts  of  little  children.  We  have 
only  to  find,  then,  what  ideas  and  thoughts  are  suited  to 
hearing  children,  and  we  determine,  at  the  same  time,  what 
are  suited  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

"What,  then,  is  the  character  of  the  books  which  interest 
and  engage  children  when  they  first  begin  to  take  pleasure 
in  reading,  and,  of  their  own  accord,  resort  to  ?  Stories,  #s 
we  all  know.  What  is  the  demand  which  the  child  inces- 
santly makes  of  his  parents  and  older  companions  even  be- 
fore he  has  learned  to  read  ?  "  Tell  me  a  story."  jSo  crav- 
ing is  this  desire,  and  so  unwearied  his  pleasure,  that  he  is 
content  to  hear  the  same  story  repeated  a  thousand  times,  if 
a  new  one  cannot  be  obtained.  All  successful  teachers  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  aware  of  this  craving  desire  on  the 
part  of  children,  and,  after  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
construction  has  been  given,  are  in  the  habit  of  telling  little 
stories  in  signs,  and  of  teaching  the  verbal  language  which 
the  signs  represent.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
teachers  as  to  their  fertility  in  stories;  some  having  an 
almost  inexhaustible  treasury  and  others  having  none,  and 
the  teacher  whose  head  is  full  of  stories,  often  finds  himself 
hopelessly  swamped  by  the  discovery  that  the  signs  which 
he  has  made,  require  for  their  proper  interpretation  a  lan- 
guage which  is  quite  beyond  his  pupils  present  attainments, 
and  so  he  shrinks  more  and  more  from  undertaking 
a  story,  lest  he  should  fail  m  securing  any  tolerable  re- 
production of  it  in  language.  To  one  in  this  state  of  half 
despair,  this  hint  will  be  of  service.  No  one  who  has  not 
had  great  experience  in  the  use  of  the  sign  language  can 
properly  give  a  story  in  signs,  to  be  reproduced  in  words, 
unless  he  first  writes  out  the  story.  This  will  cause  him  to 
reject  incidents  which  are  too  complex  or  obscure,  and,  as  he 
makes  the  signs  he  will  find  himself  walking  in  a  straight 
path,  and  one,  also,  which  those  who  attempt  to  follow  him 
may  easily  trace.  The  signs,  though  not  in  the  order  of 
words,  as  they  never  should  be  if  conformed  to  the  laws  of 
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the  sign  language,  will  yet  he  orderly  and  therefore  easily 
apprehended. 

The  teacher  of  the  deaf  And  dumb  need?,  then,  some  good 
stories  not  held  in  his  own  mind  merely,  but  written  out. 
with  which  to  entertain  and  guide  the  children  committed  to 
him  into  a  knowledge  of  verbal  language.  A  book  of  such 
stories  ought  to  be  prepared  by  some  one  competent  to  the 
work,  to  occupy  a  place  somewhere,  from  the  end  of  the  first 
to  the  middle  of  the  third  year.  The  stories  should  be 
adapted  to  children;  they  should  be  interesting ;  they  should 
not  be  taken  unchanged  from  a  book,  but  should  all  pass 
through  the  mind  of  the  person  preparing  them,  and  take 
the  language  which  his  wise  instinct  assures  him  is  appro- 
priate. No  thought  or  care  shoidd  be  wasted  in  the  en- 
deavor to  make  them  authentic  and  conformed  to  legendary 
standard?,  but  only  that  they  should  lose  nothing  of  interest 
in  assuming  a  new  form.  As  materials  for  such  a  book  there 
are  doubtless  many  excellent  stories,  which  are  a  household 
possession  of  the  several  deaf  and  dumb  institutions.  These 
might  be  brought  together,  and,  with  others  to  be  added,  a 
book  might  be  prepared  which,  if  used  in  all  our  schools, 
would  become  a  deaf  and  dumb  classic,  to  be  taken  by  the 
pupil  to  his  home,  on  leaving  school,  and  read  by  him  with 
delight,  even  in  old  age,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  interest, 
but  for  the  many  pleasant  associations  connected  with  it. 

As  examples  of  the  kind  of  stories  which  might  make  up 
such  a  volume,  I  would  mention  the  following  :  "  Paul  Re- 
vere,*' riding  by  night  to  inform  the  people  that  the  British 
soldiers  were  coming  to  destroy  the  store-houses  at  Concord. 
"The  Irish  Robber  and  the  Irish  Bishop/'  •  "The  Lady  and 
the  Newfoundland  Dog,"  the  lady's  child,  a  beautiful  boy, 
had  fallen  from  the  deck  of  a  western  steamboat  into  the 
river;  a  Newfoundland  dog,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  on 
board,  recovers  the  boy.  The  lady  vainly  endeavors  to  pur- 
chase the  dog.  uThe  Two  Boys  taking  Birds  from  the 
Tower  of  an  English  Church."  "  The  Christian  Lady  and 
the  Kobber."  The  robber,  secreted  under  the  bed,  is  turned 
from  his  purpose  of  robbery  and  murder,  and  ultimately  con- 
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verted  In:  hearing  the  lady  pray.  uThe  Man  and  the  Fly." 
The  man  disliked  a  preacher,  and  put  his  hands  upon  his 
ears,  so  that  lie  might  not  hear  him.  A  fly  came  and  lit 
upon  his  nose,  and  so  cruelly  bit  him  that  he  was  compelled 
to  remove  one  hand  to  brush  it  off'.  At  that  moment  the 
preacher  announced  his  text,  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear.".  K WhittingtoB  and  his  Cat."  ki  William  Tell." 
%-  Aridrocles  and  the  Lien."  "'The  Indian  and  the  Hunter." 
"  The  Boy  and  the  Wolf."  The  wolf  heaps  up  leaves  over  a 
sleeping  hoy,  and  then  runs  off  to  eall  his  companions  to  come 
and  devour  him.  "The  Good  Judge,"  (Sir  Matthew  Hale 
and  the  Miller,)  etc.  Many  others  equally  good  might,  I 
doubt  not,  be  found,  sufficient  to  make,  for  the  purpo^?  In- 
tended, a  volume  of  rare  interest. 

Such  a  book  having  been  furnished,  how  shall  it  be  used  I 
My  first  suggestion  is,  that  the  book  should  not  be  given  to 
the  pupils,  nor  even  shown  to  them.  Let  each  story  be  cop- 
ied by  the  teacher  on  paper.  Having  made  himself,  familiar 
with  the  story  and  having  assured  himself,  by  experiment, 
that  he  can  readily  and  clearly  render  it  in  signs,  (if  he  can- 
not do  this,  he  should  seek  assistance  from  some  one  able 
give  it,)  let  him  call  the  class  from  their  seats  behind  the 
desks  into  the  open  space  of  the  school-room,  and  seat  them 
in  a  circle,  of  which  he  is  one.  Enjoining  the  strictest  atten- 
tion, let  him  proceed  with  deliberation,  and  clearness,  to 
give  the  first  sentence  of  the  story  in  natural  signs.  If  all 
profess  to  understand,  let  him  call  upon  the  pupil  at  his  right 
hand,  to  translate  the  sentence  into  verbal  language;  If  the 
words  which  he  gives  convey  the  true  meaning,  though  they 
may  not  be  the  same  that  the  teacher  has  written,  it  will  not 
be  best  to  change  them,  except  perhaps  in  some  special  case, 
where  another  word  or  phrase  is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 
If  grammatical  mistakes  are  made  let  attention  be  called  to 
them,  the  class  assisting  in  their  correction.  The  work  of 
translation  and  correction  having  been  completed,  the  pupil 
sitting  next  in  order  may  be  called  upon  to  spell  the  sen- 
tence as  corrected,  then  the  next,  and  the  next,  until  four 
have  spelled  it.    Then  the  teacher  gives  in  signs  the  second 
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sentence,  requiring  the  second  boy  from  him  to  translate  it, 
making  corrections  as  before,  if  any  are  required.  Let  the 
next  from  him,  after  correction,  spell  it,  and  then  another 
and  another  as  before.  The  third  sentence  may  now  be 
given,  to  be  translated  by  the  third  boy,  and,  after  correc- 
tion, to  be  spelled  by  three  others  in  succession.  Kow  rest ; 
and  require  each  member  of  the  class  to  write  on  his  small 
slate  the  three  sentences  which  have  been  given.  Then  let 
each  bring  his  slate  to  the  teacher  for  inspection,  when  it  will 
be  found  that  scarcely  a  mistake  has  been  made  by  any. 
Resume  now  the  story,  and  give  in  signs  the  fourth  sentence, 
callingvupon  the  fourth  pupil  to  translate  it  into  words,  and 
three  others  after  him  to  spell  it  when  corrected.  Three 
more  sentences  having  been  completed  in  this  manner,  let 
the  class  be  required  to  put  them  upon  their  slates,  and  pro- 
ceed thus  till  the  whole  story  has  been  given.  After  a  little 
practice,  four  or  even  five  sentences,  if  not  too  long,  may  be 
translated  before  they  are  committed  to  writing.  If  the 
story  is  too  long  for  one  exercise,  it  must  be  divided  into  * 
portions.  For  the  evening  lesson,  the  part  translated,  and 
which  each  pupil  has  already  written  upon  his  slate,  may  be 
taken  to  the  study  room  to  be  committed  to  memory,  not  in 
language  but  in  signs,  to  be  recited  by  each  one  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  will  be  a  far  more  difficult  process  than  the  mere 
committing  of  the  words,  the  objection  to  which  is,  that 
with  many,  the  words,  in  the  process  of  commiting  them  to 
memory,  are  apt  to  beeome  entirely  divorced  from  their  re- 
cent and  feeble  union  with  the  thoughts,  and  by  the  time 
they  are  recited  will  have  no  meaning  whatever  attached  to 
them.  But  in  the  attempt  to  recall  the  signs  by  means  of  the 
words,  the  words  must  of  necessity  be  understood,  and  so  there 
will  be  a  new  union  of  the  two,  and  by  the  time  the  signs  have 
been  fully  committed,  the  language  will  have  become  familiar, 
and  the  thoughts  which  it  expresses  be  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  signs  and  with  the  ideas  which  they  represent. 

I  have  said  that  the  work  of  committing  in  signs  would 
be  difficult.  It  is  so,  for  two  reasons :  First,  the  language- 
recorded  upon  the  slates,  though  perfectly  understood  when 
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written,  will  have  evaporated  a  portion  of  its  meaning  by 
the  time  the  pupil  comes  to  study  it  in  the  evening,  and  as 
he  translates  it  back  into  signs,  he  must  first,  by  reflec- 
tion or  by  the  connection,  recall  its  meaning.  Secondly, 
he  is  not  accustomed  to  use  signs  in  a  deliberate  and  orderly 
manner,  and  will  find  great  difficulty  even  in  translating  a 
sentence  which  he  fully  understands  into  clear  and  appro- 
priate signs.  He  will,  at  first,  probably  attempt  to  follow 
the  order  of  the  words,  but,  after  sufficient  drilling,  will  come 
to  understand  what  he  is  to  do,  and  will  at  length  be  able  to 
express  his  ideas  with  clearness  and  grace.  Some  will  at- 
tain this  skill  sooner  than  others,  and  the  instructor  will  avail 
himself  of  their  assistance,  in  teaching  the  rest.  When  at 
length  the  class  are  able  to  give  in  intelligible  and  appropri- 
ate signs,  at  the  morning  recitation,  the  language  assigned 
them  for  study  in  the  evening,  and  after  all,  or  as  many  as 
the  time  will  permit  have  recited,  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  translate  these  signs  back  again  into  verbal  language,  by 
wiiting  the  story  anew.  When  this  is  accomplished  it  will 
be  found  that  language  has  become  really  their  own.  Written 
questions  may  then  be  asked  upon  the  language,  to  exhibit 
its  grammatical  relations  or  to  bring  out  the  sense.  The 
verbs,  transitive  and  intransitive,  and  the  other  parts  of 
speech  may  be  pointed  out,  portions  of  a  sentence  may  be 
taken,  to  be  filled  out,  or  single  words  to  be  incorporated  into 
new  sentences.  When  all  have  been  gone  through  with  in 
this  manner,  then  the  book  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils  as  their  own.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  read 
it.  From  time  to  time,  they  should  be  required  to  give  in 
signs  some  particular  story,  (a  few  minutes  being  allowed 
for  previous  reading,)  and  then  to  write  it  upon  their  slates. 
The  book,  if  at  all  according  to  my  idea,  would  after  such  a 
course  of  instruction  in  it,  be  so  well  understood,  and  so  inter 
esting,  that  it  would  be  voluntarily  taken  by  many  pupils  in 
those  unoccupied  moments  which  are  so  often  occurring  in 
the  class-room.  It  would  be  read  out  of  school  hours.  It 
would  be  read  in  vacation,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  be 
taken  home  by  the  pupil  on  his  final  departure  from  school. 
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to  be  a  favorite  companion  of  his  life.  The  ability  to  master 
one  book,  would  encourage  the  scholar  to  attempt  others, 
and  thus  the  great  work  of  introducing  the  deaf-mute  to  let- 
ters would  be  accomplished. 

The  particular  advantages  of  the  plan  here  set  forth,  if 
they  have  not  already  been  sufficiently  indicated,  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : 

First,  by  requiring  the  pupil  to  spell  a  sentence  immedi- 
ately after  it  is  given  in  signs,  we  conform  to  the  method  in 
which  children  who  hear  le am  language,  and  give  the  words 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  thought,  and  by  requiring 
at  least  four  to  spell  it,  and  all  to  follow  the  spelling,  we 
also  give  him  the  benefit  of  those  repetitions  which  speaking 
children  enjoy. 

Secondly,  we  conform  to  the  manner  in  which  children 
who  hear  and  speak,  are  taught  language,  viz :  by  making 
our  corrections  at  the  moment  the  mistake  occurs,  when  they 
will  make  the  deepest  impression  on  the  mind,  and  when 
their  significance  is  best  understood. 

Thirdly,  we  make  an  immense  saving  of  time,  one  correc- 
tion sufficing  for  twenty  mistakes,  or,  what  is  far  better, 
preventing  their  occurrence. 

Fourthly,  we  save  the  pupil  from  the  indifference  or 
despair  into  which  he  is  almost  sure  to  fall  when  fifty  or 
sixty,  or  it  may  be  a  hundred  mistakes  are  shown  to  him 
at  once.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  he  should  give  an 
interested  and  intelligent  attention  to  all  of  them.  He  will 
probably  forget  the  greater  part  of  the  corrections  as  soon  as 
they  are  made,  and  what  is  worse,  be  led  to  despair  of  ever 
writing  correctly,  and  so  make  no  effort  to  do  so. 

Fifthly,  confusions  and  obscurity  in  signs  will  be  prevent- 
ed. When  the  teacher  has  an  entire  story  in  his  mind,  and 
without  previous  thought  of  the  details,  attempts  to  tell  it  in 
signs,  it  will  almost  unavoidably  happen  that  some  parts  will 
be  hastily  passed  over,  or  vaguely  given ;  but  when  he  has 
but  a  single  sentence  to  concentrate  his  attention  upon,  and 
knows  that  nothing  will  be  accomplished  unless  he  is  under- 
stood, no  care  or  skill  will  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  make 
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his  signs  intelligible.  Indeed,  his  proficiency  in  signs  will 
be  as  marked  as  that  of  his  pupils  in  language. 

Lastly,  a  book  of  storieB,  prepared  and  taught  in  this  man- 
ner, would  relieve  many  teachers  from  that  greatest  of  all 
embarrassments  to  which  they  are  subject — the  not  knowing 
what  to  do  or  how  to  doit.  No  teacher  can  work  agreeably 
or  successfully  without  some  definite  plan  which  commends 
itself  to  his  judgment,  and  winch  upon  trial  justifies  his 
expectations. 
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BY  E.  31.  QAU.AUDET,  LL.D.,  WASHIN'UTOX,  D.  C. 

Iii  the  history  of  human  effort,  instances  are  nut  rare 
where  men  of  peculiar  characteristics  seem  to  have  been 
designated  by  some  overruling  power  to  the  accomplishment 
of  special  results.  No  theory  of  chances  can  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  marvelous  adaptations  of  men  to  measures 
which  are  oftentimes  seen  in  all  departments  of  labor. 
Whether  this  be  the  result  of  a  general  law,  the  workings 
of  which  are  beyond  mortal  comprehension,  or  of  distinct 
emanations  of  the  Divine  will  in  each  instance,  a  thoughtful 
observer  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  in  the  grand 
march  of  civilization  a  mind,  far  greater  than  any  human 
intellect,  overrules  events ;  appointing,  with  uncpiestionable 
authority  and  unerring  judgment,  to  their  respective  places 
of  power  or  trust,  those  whom  society  acknowledges  as  its 
leaders  or  the  guardians  of  its  important  interests. 

Many  would  say  it  was  a  strange  Providence  that  permit- 
ted an  unprincipled,  self-seeking  adventurer  to  attempt,  in 
a  city  so  enlightened  as  "Washington,  a  wholesale  traffic  in 
the  misfortunes  of  suffering  children;  but  all  will  agree  it 
was  a  merciful  Providence  that  led  this  adventurer  to  seek 
the  support  of  a  man  sure  to  lay  bare  his  unworthiness,  while 
few  will  deny  that  it  was  a  wise  Providence  which  rested 
the  responsibility  of  organizing  a  beneficent  public  institu- 
tion out  of  a  chaos  of  selfish  brutality  on  a  man  of  large 
executive  ability  and  great  love  for  his  kind. 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  attempt 
a  review  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall, 
lately  deceased,  at  Washington,  full  of  years  and  honors. 

To  other  and  abler  hands  must  be  confided  the  duty  of 
setting  before  the  world  the  complete  record  of  a  life  of  such 
marked  probity  and  so  large  benevolence  as  was  his,  while 
the  writer  will  limit  himself  to  a  single  chapter  in  that  life, 
in  an  endeavor  to  show  how  fitting  was  the  Providential 
designation  which  allotted  to  Mr.  Kendall  the  work  of 
founding  and  fostering  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

Early  in  the  year  1856,  an  individual  claiming  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  methods  of  instructing  deaf-mutes  appeared 
in  Washington  with  live  deaf  and  dumb  children,  whom  he 
had  taken  from  the  streets  and  alms-houses  of  New  York, 
and  bound  to  him  legally  as  apprentices.  With  these,  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  private  school,  he  gathered  a  dozen  or  more 
deaf  or  blind  children  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
began  teaching  them. 

He  announced  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  blind,  appealing  to  the 
benevolent  to  aid  him. 

Naturally  the  cause  was  one  that  took  a  ready  hold  on 
the  sympathies  of  the  community,  and  money  and  supplies 
were  freely  furnished. 

No  warmer  friend  of  the  enterprise  was  found  than  Mr. 
Kendall,  who  contributed  funds,  and  placed  a  house  and  lot 
at  the  disposal  of  the  school,  even  before  it  had  attained  to 
any  proper  organization. 

Judging  that  the  deaf  and  blind  of  the  Federal  District 
had  as  well  founded  claims  on  the  bounty  of  the  General 
Government  as  the  insane,  for  whose  benefit  a  large  hospital 
had  then  been  recently  established,  Mr.  Kendall  framed  a 
bill  incorporating  the  proposed  institution,  and  making  some 
provision  for  the  support  and  instruction  of  the  indigent 
blind  and  deaf  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Hardly  had  this  bill  become  a  law  when  suspicions  were 
roused  that  the  would-be  head  of  the  new  institution  was 
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totally  unfit  to  hold  such  a  position.  An  investigation  was 
entered  into,  the  results  of  which  so  entirely  sustained  these 
suppositions  that  the  orphans'  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  removed  the  indentured  children  from  the  control 
of  their  cruel  master  and  constituted  Mr.  Kendall  their  legal 
guardian. 

This  trust  he  accepted  without  hesitation,  and,  assuming 
the  responsibility  of  their  support,  took  speedy  measures  to 
complete  the  organization  of  the  institution,  to  the  Presidency 
of  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  Congress. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  referred  to,  which  was  designed 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  passed  a  few  days 
before  the  close  of  the  session  of  1856-7,  were  found  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object. 

Under  the  emergency  forced  upon  him  by  the  action  of 
the  orphans'  court,  Mr.  Kendall  did  not  hesitate  to  assume 
very  heavy  responsibilities,  that  the  institution  might  go  into 
operation  without  waiting  for  the  action  of  Congress  which 
could  only  be  had  the  following  year.  The  buildings  and 
grounds  previously  offered  to  the  school  were  now  donated 
to  the  institution.  Mr.  Kendall  became  security  for  purchases 
of  furniture  and  -upplies,  and  guaranteed  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  the  institution. 

During  the  second  year,  the  time  being  unfavorable  for 
securing  an  appropriation  from  Congress  for  buildings,  and 
enlarged  accommodations  being  required  by  the  institution, 
Mr.  Kendall  added  to  his  benefactions  of  the  first  year. 
These  having  amounted  to  more  than  five  thousand  dollars 
in  value,  he  still  did  not  hesitate  to  incur  an  expense  of  eight 
thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  ot  a  substantial  brick 
structure,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  the  building  of  the 
Primary  Department. 

Essential  as  were  these  services,  they  were  by  no  means 
the  most  valuable  rendered  by  Mr.  Kendall  to  the  Institu- 
tion. It  was  in  the  general  conduct  of  its  aftairs,  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  that  he  displayed  a  sagacity,  a 
comprehensive  judgment,  a  liberality  and  a  spirit  of  progress 
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rarely  united  in  one  man,  which  ware  of  Jar  more  consequence 
than  the  thousands  of  dollars  and  acres  of  land  which  he  so 
readily  gave  when  they  were  needed. 

His  ideas  of  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  work  of  the 
institution  were  broad  and  far  reaching.  He  readily  accepted 
the  plan  of  developing  it  into  a  college  and  of  making  it 
national  in  its  held  of  operations. 

No  theories  of  penny-wise,  pound-foolish  economy,  which 
have  crippled  aud  dwarfed  many  public  institutions  in  the 
land,  found  a  lodgment  in  his  mind;  and  yet  no  man  was 
ever  a  truer  economist.  He  wanted  no  so-called  "cheap 
labor/*  His  policy  was  to  fill  the  offices  in  the  institution 
with  persons  competent  to  perform  their  respective  duties 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  to  pay  compensation  that  should 
be  entirely  satisfactory,  and  then  hold  them  to  a  strict 
accountability  in  their  respective  departmets. 

Leaving  the  active  work  of  developing  the  institution  to 
those  on  whom  he  deemed  it  properly  to  devolve,  viz :  its 
executive  officers,  he  was  the  wise  counsellor  at  every  step. 
Always  ready  to  hear  and  weigh  every  plan  that  might  be 
suggested;  ever  prompt  for  advance  when  it  seemed  safe 
and  reasonable  ;  always  requiring  full  explanations  and  con- 
clusive arguments  when  a  measure  was  presented  for  his 
sanction,  but  earnest  in  his  support  of  that  which  his  judgment 
approved,  he  seemed  to  combine  the  cautious  conservatism 
of  age  and  the  enthusiastic  progressiveness  of  youth  in  pro- 
portions which  eminently  befitted  the  position  he  sustained 
in  the  management  of  the  institution.  Invariable  in  his 
attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the  Board  save  when 
detained  by  illness,  Mr.  Kendall  was  distinguished  for  his 
close  attention  to  the  business  laid  before  him,  and  though 
quick  in  forming  his  opinion  on  any  subject,  he  was  always 
willing  to  give  full  weight  to  what  might  be  said  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  views,  not  unfrequently  changing  them  as  a  result 
of  discussions  in  the  Board. 

So  courteous  and  unprejudiced  was  all  his  action  in  his 
office  of  President  of  the  Board,  that  during  the  seven  years 
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pf  liis  incumbency  entire  unanimity  of  action  was  reached  on 
every  important  measure. 

The  lively  interest  manifested  by  Mr.  Kendall  in  the  insti- 
tution during  the  days  of  its  infancy,  continued  unabated  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  and  never  did  his  feelings  seem  more 
deeply  engaged  than  in  the  exercises  of  the  first  commence- 
ment of  the  college  in  June  last. 

In  an  address  he  delivered  on  that  occasion  he  recounted, 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  college  had  had  to 
contend,  and  alluding  to  the  marked  success  which  had  been 
attained,  he  evinced,  in  the  following  earnest  language,  the 
high  appreciation  of  the  work  the  college  might  be  expected 
to  perform. 

"In  ancient  times  it  required  the  exertion  of  Divine  power 
to  enable  the  dumb  to  speak  and  the  blind  to  see.  The 
restoration  of  sight  and  hearing  was  the  subject  of  miracles  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  It  was  a  part  of  his  holy  mission  to 
cause  the  deaf  to  hear.  "We  do  not  claim  that  there  is 
anything  supernatural  in  the  teaching  of  the  dumb  in  this 
our  day ;  but  is  it  not  the  fruit  of  that  love  to  our  neighbor 
which  Christ  taught  his  disciples,  and  that  use  of  those 
faculties  of  the  mind  which  God  gave  to  man  from  the 
beginning. 

""What  more  noble  invention  has  Christian  civilization 
brought  to  man  than  the  means  devised  to  teach  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  to  read  and  write  \  And  what  more  godlike 
charity  can  there  be  than  in  furnishing  the  means  to  enable 
these  unfortunate  children  of  darkness  and  of  silence  to 
receive  the  light  of  knowledge  and  religion — virtually  to 
enable  the  blind  to  see  and  the  deaf  to  hear  ?  And  where 
shall  our  benevolence  stop?  Shall  we  be  content  to  merely 
fit  them  for  the  animal  drudgeries  of  life,  or  shall  we  enable 
those  who  have  aspiring  minds  to  soar  into  the  heights  of 
science  and  art,  to  solve  the  problems  of  nature  and  admire 
the  wisdom  of  God  ? 

"But  the  subject  is  not  merely  one  of  benevolence ;  it  is 
also  one  of  public  policy.  How  many  hands  are  made 
permanently  useful  to  society?  and  how  many  minds  are 
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awakened  to  aid  in  the  progress  of  our  age,  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb  institutions? 

"It  is  an  accepted  proposition  that,  the  brain  being  un- 
impaired, the  destruction  of  one  of  the  senses  renders  the 
rest  more  acute.  If  the  sight  be  lost,  the  hearing  becomes 
more  distinct :  if  the  hearing  be  lost,  the  eye  becomes  more 
clear  and  piercing.  Why  then  may  it  not  be,  that  persons 
deprived  of  hearing  are  more  fitted  to  excel  in  some  branches 
of  learning  than  those  in  the  full  possession  of  all  their 
senses  ?  Silence  and  seclusion  are  conducive  to  study  and 
meditation.  In  the  silence  of  the  night  the  astronomer  can 
best  study  the  heavens.  In  the  silence  of  the  desert  and 
cave  the  hermit  can  best  meditate  on  the  vanities  of  life  and 
the  attributes  of  God.  And  is  it  unreasonable  to  hope  that 
men  whose  atmosphere  through  life  is  silence,  may,  if  allowed 
the  benefit  of  a  superior  education,  become  prominent  in  all 
those  branches  of  learning  to  the  acquisition  of  which  silence 
is  conducive  ?  Why  may  we  not  expect  to  find  among  them 
our  most  profound  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  our 
most  clear  thinkers  and  chaste  writers,  our  most  upright  men 
devoted  christians?" 

The  Ml  value  of  Mr.  Kendall's  services  to  the  institution 
as  an  adviser  cannot,  be  made  to  appear  without  a  reference 
to  the  peculiar  relations  sustained  by  him  to  the  writer,  who 
was  made  the  executive  head  of  the  institution  before  he 
had  attained  his  majority. 

Bringing  with  him  no  previous  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  institutions,  and  comparatively  little  in  the 
practical  business  of  life,  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  institution  placed  in  his  charge,  that  he  should 
obtain  from  others  much  that  age  and  experience  alone  can 
give. 

It  is  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  he  records  the  fact  that 
in  Mr.  Kendall  he  found  the  sage  and  sympathizing  counsel- 
lor of  which  he  felt  so  great  a  need. 

And  he  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  the  instructive 
value  and  restraining  force  of  the  suggestions  his  venerated 
friend  was  ever  ready  to  give,  when  applied  to,  a  very  large 
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share  of  the  success  which  a  kind  Providence  has  been 
pleased  to  accord  to  the  institution. 

Valuable  to  any  man  would  be  the  advice  of  one  so  versed 
in  the  varied  affairs  of  human  life  as  Mr.  Kendall,  but  to  one 
standing  on  the  very  threshold  of  manhood,  laden  with 
responsibilities  and  cares  too  weighty  for  his  years,  the  words 
of  his  elder  were  indeed  like  "apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver." 

The  loss  to  those  public  institutions  that  enjoyed  the  ben- 
efit of  Mr.  Kendall's  counsels  in  their  management  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated. 

The  loss  to  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  is  that  of  its  founder,  it  generous  patron,  its  first 
president,  one  of  its  wisest  advisers  and  its  constant  friend. 

As  such  may  his  name  be  handed  down  to  the  latest 
generation  of  those  who  shall  come  after  him  in  the  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  the  institution — as  such  may  he  be  known  by 
all  who  Come  to  quaff  at  those  fountains  of  knowledge,  in  the 
opening  of  which  he  bore  so  important  and  honorable  a 
part. 

*4He  dies  :  the  earth  becomes  more  dark 

When  such  as  he  ascend  to  Heaven, 
For  where  Death  strikes  a  'shining  mark,' 

Through  bleeding  hearts  his  shaft  is  driven. 

"He  dies :  and  still  around  his  grave 

The  silent  sons  of  sorrow  bend, 
With  tears  for  him  they  could  not  save— 

Their  guide— their  father— and  their  friend. 

"He  lives  :  for  virtue  cannot  die  ; 

The  man  departs,  his  deeds  remain ; 
They  wipe  the  tear,  they  check  the  sigh, 

They  hush  the  sob  of  mortal  pain. 

aHe  lives:  his  memory  is  the  light 
To  which  our  eyes  with  reverence  turn  : 

To  love  the  true— to  chose  the  right- 
Are  lessons  from  his  life  we  learn." 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

There  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  some  weeks  since,  a  series  of  letters  upon  signs  and 
articulation,  a  portion  of  which  we  give  to  our  readers.  The 
first  was  a  communication  signed  by  Dr.  A.  Kessler,  who  is, 
we  believe,  a  German  physician  residing  in  Hartford,  mak- 
ing strong  assertions  respecting  the  success  of  articulation  in 
the  German  institutions.  These  assertions  were  treated 
somewhat  slightingly  by  a  correspondent  of  the  same  paper 
who  signed  himself  The  Doctor  then  announced  that 

lie  would  adduce  authorities  that  would  make  good  all  his 
statement.  The  proofs  thus  promised  we  publish,  together 
with  the  reply  of  the  same  correspondent  "  and  of  Dr. 
Gallaudet,  of  "Washington. 

"We  have  omitted  one  or  two  paragraphs  of  a  personal 
character  from  Dr.  Kessler' s  article. 

The  German  System  of  Deaf-Mute  Education. 

A  truthful  account  of  the  deaf-mute  education  of  Ger- 
many, published  by  me  in  the  Coubant  of  October  4,  was 
criticised — if,  for  courtesy's  sake,  this  be  the  right  word — by 
an  anonymous  correspondent,  in  so  unkind  and  unjust  a 
manner,  that  I  feel  compelled,  much  against  my  own  in- 
clination, to  return  to  the  subject  and  meet  his  insinuations 
with  the  stern  and  unanswerable  logic  of  facts.     *    *  * 

Now,  is  my  assertion  that  the  deaf-mute  pupils  of  Gentian 
institutions  learn  to  speak  and  to  read  the  thoughts  of  others 
from  the  lips — the  cardinal  basis  of  all  instruction — true,  or 
is  it  false  8  I  have  myself  nothing  to  add  to  the  article  on 
"  Signs  and  Articulation and  if  I  had  it  would  not  prevail 
much  with  my  sceptical  critic  (?).  But  I  take  the  liberty  of 
introducing,  as  impartial  witnesses  in  the  controversy  forced 
upon  me,  authorities  of  the  highest  rank,  the  foremost  teach- 
ers and  authors  on  that  subject,  and  they  shall  decide  whether 
I  uttered  truth,  or  my  opponent  calumny.  E.  Stotzner,  in  an 
article  published  January,  1869,  in  the  Liepziyer  Gartenlaube, 
a  magazine  whose  excellence  and  popularity  may  fairly  be 
estimated  from  its  275,000  subscribers  on  both  sides  ot  the 
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Atlantic,  makes  use  of  the  following  language:  "The  pupils 
of  our  deaf-mute  institutions  get,  on  an  average,  after  a 
course  of  six  or  seven  years,  possessed  of  the  same  informa- 
tion that  a  common  school  is  apt  to  afford.  If  there  are 
some  who  do  not  come  up  to  the  proper  standard  in  certain 
branches  they  usually  excel  in  others.  AH  pupils  in  German 
deaf-mute  institutions  learn  to  speak,  and  many  speak  sopure 
and  clear  that  they  are  understood  by  every  hearer.  Those 
who  prosecute  their  efforts  at  speaking  after  leaving  the  insti- 
tutions accomplished  wonderful  results,  and  everwhere  are 
such  examples  to  be  found.  *  *  Although,  thejmethod  of 
instruction  may  differ  somewhat  in  the  various  German 
institutions,  it  is  in  all  based  upon  one  cardinal  principle — 
on  articulate  speech,  and  that  distinguishes  it  from  the  French 
school,  which  instructs  the  deaf-mutes  only  by  means  of  the 
sign  and  written  language.  This  latter  method  is  continually 
losing  ground,  and  justly  dwell  the  English  reports  on  the 
great  merits  of  Director  Hirsch,  of  Rotterdam,  formerly 
teacher  in  the  deaf-mute  institution  of  Cologne,  for  having 
introduced  the  German  system  in  Holland.  To  his  efforts 
is  also  due  the  introduction  of  the  same  in  Belgium  and  the 
establishment  of  a  German  asylum  in  London.  *  *  In 
Germany  a  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  deaf-mutes 
were  taught  to  speak,  and  only  now  England  and  France  are 
following  in  that  direction,"  Thus  tar  the  Ga/rtenlaube, 
which  takes  the  foremost  rank  in  German  journalism,  and 
whose  pages  are  tilled  by  the  leading  men  of  the  country — 
there  is  no  room  in'it  for  sensational  articles,  and  a  severe 
critique  excludes  the  mediocre  and  trivial. 

Another  authority,  I).  Meckel,  teacher  in  the  deaf-mute 
institution  of  Nassau,  writes  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Yon  Troltsch. 
the  celebrated  professor  of  Otology  in  the  university  of 
Wurzburg — requested  by  the  latter  and  published  in  his 
work  on  aural  diseaso — as  follows: — uAVe  exercise  in  our 
institution,  for  several  months,  all  newly-received  deaf-mutes, 
in  the  precise,  exact  articulation  of  consonants  and  their  dif- 
ferent combinations,  rough  and  smooth,  long  and  short,  as 
they  occur  in  speech  without  the  addition  of  vowels.  In 
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this  wise  the  articulating  organs  become  exceedingly  pliant, 
and  the  speaking  sound  assumes  afterward,  when  the  vowels 
are  added  and  words  pronounced,  with  most  deaf-mutes,  a 
perfectly  normal  character."  This  is  authorized  and  cor- 
roborated by  the  leading  aurist  of  Europe,  in  a  scientific 
work  which,  even  in  America,  is  recognized  as  the  standard 
book  on  the  diseases  of  the  ear.  and  as  the  best  in  any  lan- 
guage. 

Moritz  Hill,  instructor  in  the  teacher's  seminary  at  Weis- 
fienfels,  Prussia,  a  generally  recognized  authority  on  that 
subject,  a  man  of  the  ripest  judgment  and  of  the  justest 
discrimination,"  who  lias  contributed  many  valuable  works  on 
the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  and  taught  the  latter  for  forty  - 
five  years,  says:  "Out  of  100  pupils,  *5  are  capable,  when 
leaving  school,  of  conversing  on. common-place  subjects  with 
their  teachers,  family  and  friends;  <>2  can  do  so  easily;  11 
converse  readily  with  stranger-,  and  others  learn  to  do  this 
after  leaving  school." 

And  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  above-quoted  Director 
Hirsch,  the  ablest  teacher  and  the  most  distinguished  author- 
ity on  matters  relating  to  the  education  of  deaf-mutes?  In 
an  address  recently  delivered  before  the  Scientific  Congress 
of  the  Netherlands,  he  says:  "The  object  to  be  attained  is 
to  render  possible  the  admission  of  the  deaf-mute  into  society, 
by  teaching  him  to  see.  that  is  to  understand,  the  movement 
of  the  lips,  and  to  speak  in  his  turn.  To  attain  this  end,  the 
act  of  >eeing  or  comprehending  and  of  speaking  must  be 
made  the  exel 'nmw  principle  of  instruction,  and  neither  the 
finger-alphabet  nor  the  language  of  signs  can  have  any  con- 
nection with  it.  The  daily  observation  which  I  have  made 
for  more  than  thirty  years  that  I  have  devoted  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb  have  convinced  me  that  the  art  of  seeing  speech 
in  the  movements  of  the  mouth  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  branches  of  instruction,  and  that,  therefore,  it  should  be 
most  sedulously  cultivated.  Next  to  the  art  ot  seeing  or 
understanding,  tliv  art  of  speaking  is  the  principal  object  of 
Instruction  of  the  deaf-mutes.  By  this  system  mnety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred   deaf-mutes  may  be  taught,  and  their 
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progress  will  depend  entirely  on  the  talent  and  patience  of 
the  teacher.  This  truth,  too  long  and  coldly  doubted,  is  now 
pe n  e tra ti ng  e  v e  ry  whe  re . " 

I  might  go  on  ad  libitum  and  crowd  testimony  upon  testi- 
mony, but  to  what  purpose?  Only  an  English  testimonial 
— eloquent  and  convincing — may  still  find  its  place  here. 
Chamber's  Encyclopaedia,  in  the  article  on  English  deaf- 
mute  institutions,  says-:  "In  the  London  Asylum  and  In 
Donaldson's  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  articulation  is  professedly 
and  systematically  taught  to  every  pupil.  In  other  British 
institutions  it  is  taught  in  certain  cases  only.  Yery  decided 
and  opposite  views  are  held  upon  this  subject,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  practically  determined  in  most  cases  by  the  financial 
difficulties.  It  would  require  more  time  and  a  larger  stall' of 
assistants  to  teach  articulation  in  addition  to  the  other  objects 
of  instruction,  than  the  moderate  means  of  the  institutions 
generally  could  afford." 

This  is  a  true  and  sensible  explanation  of  the  difficulty — 
and  no  doubt  also  the  clue  to  the  opposition  the  German 
system  meets  with  in  this  country,  apart,  perhaps,  from  the 
fact  that  teachers  sacrifice  reluctantly  a  method  which  has 
become  dear  to  them  and  apparently  very  successful  in  their 
hands.  Why  should  Germany,  that  has  certainly  Long  ago 
ceased  to  be  the  land  of  empty  theories  and  idle  dreams, 
that  in  philology,  pedagogy  and  the  universality  and  pro- 
foundness of  instruction  takes  the  front  rank  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  be  persisting  in  a  system,  too,  so  full  of 
labor,  difficulty  and  expense,  unless  it  bore  good  and  palpa- 
ble results  \  To  deny  the  excellence  of  the  system  on  the 
score  of  inherent,  physiological  defects,  is  to  bestow  upon 
the  intelligent  German  nation  and  its  noble  philanthropists 
a  testimonium  paupertatis  mentis/  to  deny  its  practibility 
here  on  the  score  of  material  and  expense  is  quite  a  different 
thing. 

That  the  German  system  is  supplanting  the  French 
everywhere  in  Europe  is  as  clear  as  the  sunlight  in  the 
heavens,  and  no  narrow-minded  indifference  or  opposition 
will  prevent  it  from  gaining  ground  in  this  country.    If  the 
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German  schools  reject  artificial  and  arbitrary  signs  and  the 
linger  alphabet,  they  do  it  from  motives  at  once  the  most 
philosophical  and  the  most  practical.  These  purely  mechan- 
ical demonstrations  hinder  not  only  the  mental  progress  of 
the  pupils,  but  are  utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  great 
mass  with  whom  the  deaf-mutes  are  to  associate  in  afterlife. 
But  if.  on  ihe  other  side,  articulation  and  lip  reading  have 
not  led  to  perfect  results  and  not  benefitted  all  alike,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  thousands  have  been  fully  and  truly 
restored  to  society  and  to  the  freest  communion  with  their 
fellow  beings.  To  repudiate  the  German  system  of  deaf- 
mute  education,  the  instruction  in  articulate  human  language, 
because  it  does  not  reach  and  benefit  all  alike  is  a  poor 
argument.  The  opposers  of  that  system,  and  among  them 
my  angry  critic  (?),  might  just  as  well  repudiate  the  telescope, 
the  microscope,  or  any  other  instrument  or  method  of  pro- 
gress, on  the  ground  that  they  reveal  only  part  of  the  truth 
and  leave  so  much  yet  in  the  dark.  Indifference  and 
opposition  will  not  further  the  great  cause  of  the  deaf-mutes 
in  this  country ;  but  the  Idea  is  the  most  potent  ruler  in  this 
era,  and  when  she  wields  her  sceptre  and  sends  forth  her 
messengers  of  progress  and  enlightenment,  victory  will 
perch  upon  their  banners  and  Truth  will  concpier.  E pur  si 
muf/ce  / 

Dr.  A.  Kessler. 

Haktfokd.  October  12,  1869. 


SIGNS   iiJXD  ARTICULATION. 

The  effervescence  of  Dr.  Kessler's  indignation  is  suffi- 
ciently amusing,  but  the  sediment  will  hardly  repay  analysis. 
1  will  simply,  therefore,  ask  space  to  justify  my  original 
contradiction  of  his  most  extravagant  assertion—  viz  : 

"That  all  German  pupils,  without  exception^  ledum  to  read 
the  thoughts  of  others  from  the  lips,  and  learn  to  speak/1 

"That  their  voices,  far  from  being  unusually  strange  or 
harsh,  appear,  in  mostcas^  almost  normal." 

•'That  in  the  higher  classes  all  sign  la/nguage  is  rigidly 
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excluded,  and  the  casual  observe*  is  hardly  aware  that  they 
are  deaf-mutes,  bo  successful  is  their  disguise,"  and 

uThat  the  German  institutions  are  immeasurably  above 
those  of  France  and  England." 

As  there  is  no  pretence  that  the  German  method  has 
essentially  changed  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  nor  that 
its  success  is  greater  now  than  formerly,  I  shall  go  hack  that 
length  of  time  for  a  portion  of  my  facts  and  authorities,  that 
I  may  at  the  same  time  show  the  thoroughness  of  American 
instructors  in  examining  this  matter. 

In  18M,  the  same  extravagant  claims  being  made  then  a> 
now.  the  directors  of  the  Hartford  and  New.York institutions 
sent  each  a  most  careful  and  competent  observer  to  examine 
into  the  whole  subject  of  European  deaf-mute  instruction. 
These  gentlemen.  Principal  Weld  and  Professor  Day,  spent 
several  months  in  separate  and  independent  investigations, 
the  value  of  which  must,  if  their  fairness  be  conceded, 
immeasurably  exceed  that  of  any  number  of  merely  "casual 
observers."  On  their  return  they  published  separate 
reports,  from  which  I  quote.  Says  Mr.  Weld,  p.  110:  "] 
scarcely  met  with  an  intelligent  person  of  any  rank,  even  in 
Germany,  who  spoke  of  the  articulation  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  with  approbation.  It  was  rather  with  disgust,  as  a 
matter  very  repulsive  and  disagreeable.'7  Says  Professor 
Day  (p.  167):  "The  common  testimony  given  by  professors, 
clergymen,  and  gentlemen  in  other  professions,  is,  *  We 
cannot, understand  them/  "  As  the  result  of  his  new  obser- 
vations among  the  pupils.  Professor  Day  says,  (p.  ITS): 
"To  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  instruction  in  articulation  is  not 
given,  or,  if  attempted,  is  a  complete  failure.  Two-tenths 
succeed  in  the  modified  sense,  while  seven-tenths  are  only 
able,  as  a  general  thing,  to  make  themselves  understood 
in  the  articulation  of  frequently  repeated  sentences  and 
single  words."  In  regard  to  lip  reading,  he  say>,  (p.  182): 
ki  On  an  average,  about  one-third  of  the  most  advanced  cla>s. 
with  the  aid  of  the  signs  employed  by  the  teacher  and  the 
frequent  repetitions  made  use  of^  appear  to  understand  the 
most  of  what  the  instructor  says ;  another  third  appear  to 
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lose  a  considerable  part,  while  the  remainder  only  seize  the 
most  common  words,  and  are  much  of  the  time  obviously  at 
a  loss  what  is  going  on.  As  to  the  exclusive  nse  of  articula- 
tion, Mr.  Weld  says,  (p.  71):  "The  testimony  of  the  prin- 
cipals of  these  schools  is  uniform  in  this  respect,  that  though 
articulation  is  commenced  at  an  early  period  in  a  pupil's 
course,  yet  nothing  is  taught  by  it  alone  without  the 
intervention  of  natural  signs,  extending,  in  fact,  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  instruction,  and  that  speech  is  powerless, 
for  instruction  except  as  associated  with  signs. "  Both  oi 
these  gentlemen  agree  in  representing  the  deal-mute  utter- 
ance as  usually  harsh  and  exceedingly  disagreeable;  and 
both  claim  for  our  American  institutions  a  decided  superiority 
in  educational  results.  These  general  statements  are  all 
based  upon  a  large  number  of  careful  class  examinations, 
the  details  of  which  are  fully  given,  and  might  he  quoted 
were  it  necessary.  Probably  no  more  thorough  examination 
of  this  subject  has  ever  been  made  than  this  of  Professor 
Day,  and  his  large  experience  in  deaf-mute  instruction, 
combined  with  his  entire  familiarity  with  the  German 
language,  must  always  give  his  report  high  value  as  an 
authority. 

Besides  this,  however,  three  other  similar  examinations 
have  been  made  by  American  instructors,  at  subsequent 
intervals  of  eight  years  each. 

In  1851,  Dr.  Beet,  the  principal  of  the  New  York  institu- 
tion, spent  several  months  iu  an  exhaustive  examination  of 
all  the  European  institutions,  and  reported  that  "all  his 
observations  only  brought  additional  confirmation  to  the 
views  expressed  in  Prof.  Day's  report." 

Eight  years  later  than  this.  Professor  Day  himself,  being 
again  in  Europe,  again  visited,  under  a  commission  from  the 
Xew  York  institution,  several  of  the  most  important 
European  schools,  among  them  that  of  Dr.  Hirsch,  Dr. 
Kessler's  chief  authority,  who  gave  him  a  very  full  exposition 
of  his  views,  and  afforded  him  every  facility  for  a  thorough 
examination  of  his  school.  I  quote  only  a  few  of  Professor 
Day's  conclusions  derived  from  this  and  other  sources. 
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Their  effect  as  re-affirmations  of  his  former  report^  bringing 
its  authority  down  to  the  date  of  his  second  visit,  will  be 
noticed.  He  says:  k,X<»  new  arguments  or  reasons  in  favor 
of  teaching  deaf-mutes  to  articulate  and  read  upon  the  lips 
have  been  advanced."  "It  is  not  pretended  that  recent  dis- 
coveries or  improvements  have  been  made  by  which  the 
teaching  of  articulation  to  deaf-mutes  has  become  easier  or 
more  generally  successful  than  formerly."  '*The  propor- 
tion of  deaf-mutes  who  may.  with  a  sufficient  expenditure  of 
time  and  labor,  be  brought  to  articulate  mechanically  and 
read  upon  the  lips  is  variously  estimated  at  from  one-jifih  to 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  number."  "The  instances  of  remark- 
able success  are  comparatively  rare,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  conditioned  upon  the  possession  of  the  power  of  hearing 
until  an  advanced  period  of  childhood."  And  finally: 
"Any  attempt  to  make  the  teaching  of  mechanical  articula- 
tion a  part  of  the  general  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction 
would  be  a  deplorable  error." 

[Professor  Day  gives,  also,  in  this  report,  an  analysis  of 
one  of  the  newspaper  stories  of  the  "casual  observer."  which 
was  at  that  time  circulating  widely  in  American  papers,  he 
himself  having  happened  to  visit  the  same  school  and  class, 
and  having  by  his  own  more  careful  questionings  ascertained 
the  entire  incorrectness  of  the  wonderful  statements  of  the 
newspaper.  No  one,  indeed,  was  more  surprised  at  the 
statements  than  the  teacher  of  the  class,  who  remarked  to 
Professor  Day  that  ''the  intentions  of  the  writer  were  un- 
doubtedly good,  but  that  he  evidently  came,  like  most 
visitors,  wanting  to  be  deceived,  and  Micceeded."  In  another 
place,  pointing  out  some  of  the  sources  of  the  misapprehen- 
sions and  consequent  extravagant  assertions  of  such  casual 
observers,  he  says  that  the  German  teachers  themselves 
attribute  them  to  the  imagination  of  the  visitors  working  too 
freely  upon  what  they  really  see.  and  drawing  unwarranted 
inferences.  Said  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  to  Profes- 
sor Day,  "J  can  hardly  refrain  from  sniihng,  when  hearing 
the  remarks  of  many  of  our  visitors,  especially  if  they  have 
witnessed  nothing  of  the  kind  before."] 
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Eight  years  later  than  this,  and  only  two  years  ago, 
President  Gallaudet,  of  the  deaf-mute  college  at  Washington, 
spent  several  months  in  still  a  fifth  examination  of  European 
schools,  and  from  his  published  report  T  quote  the  following: 
"Thret  teachers  only,  of  all  whom  I  have  consulted,  claim 
success  in  articulation  as  attainable  by  the  mass  of  the 
deaf-mutes,  and  these  admit  that  experience  has  not  yet 
sustained  their  view."  "Only  a  single  instructor,  Mr.  Hirsch, 
assumes  to  he  able  to  dispense  with  the  language  of  signs." 
(Mr.  Hirsch  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Mr.  Gallaudet  entirely 
disclaims  holding  this  view.)  As  to  the  ability  of  German 
deaf-mute  graduates  to  converse  with  strangers,  Moritz  Hill, 
one  of  the  must  enthusiastic  and  successful  teachers  of  arti- 
culation, estimates  the  proportion  of  those  who  can  do  so,  as 
eleven  out  of  <w  hundred — Professor  Vaisse,  an  equal 
authority,  estimate-  '"not  more  than  two,  and  often  not  more 
than  one  out  of  ten  /"  while  Mr.  Gallaudet  gives  it  as  the 
result  of  all  his  observations,  that  not  more  than  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  acquire  a  sufficient 
fluency  for  this  purpose." 

"I  quote  also  the  following  sentences  from  a  letter  just 
received  from  Mr.  Gallaudet,  (the  whole  of  which  appears  in 
another  column.)  "I  have  not  time  to  enter  into  a  lengthy 
refutation  of  Dr.  Kessler's  positions,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
claim  that  he  is  greatly  in  error,  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
German  method.  All  deaf-mutes  do  not  learn  to  read  from 
the  lips  of  others.  All  deaf-mutes  do  not  learn  to  articulate 
fluently.  In  the  German  schools  without  an  exception,  the 
necessity  of  using  a  language  of  signs,  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication, and  as  a  means  of  instruction,  is  admitted." 

Such  have  been  the  results  of  these  five  successive 
examinations  by  American  experts,  covering  the  whole  of  a 
past  quarter  of  a  century — and  in  view  of  them  all,  can  it 
be  wondered  at  if  American  instructors  should  decline  now 
to  acknowledge  entire  ignorance  on  the  subject,  or  to  accept 
as  authority  the  mere  assertions  of  even  more  recent  "casual 
observers." 

And  against  this  mass  of  testimony,  directly  contradictory 
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of  nearly  every  important  assertion  of  Dr.  Kessler,  what 
does  he  oppose  in  his  second  article  I  First,  a  magazine 
article  of  a  certain  E.  Stotzner,  apparently  one  of  the  inevita- 
ble "casual  observers.1'  who,  however,  adduces  not  a  particle 
of  evidence  to  substantiate  his  own  broad  assertions.  Second, 
the  opinion  of  one  German  teacher,  that  "the  speaking  sound 
with  most  deaf-mutes,  assumes  a  perfectly  normal  character," 
— which  those  may  'believe,  who  can.  Third  the  estimate 
of  Moritz  Hill,  already  quoted  as  given  to  Mr.  Gallandet, 
that  eleven  graduates  out  of  one  hundred  converse  readily 
with  strangers,  sixty-two  easily  with  friends,  and  eighty- 
live,  somewhat.  This  is,  1  suppose,  to  substantiate  his 
assertion  that  all,  without  exception,  learn  lip  reading  and 
articulation.  If  such  is  Dr.  Kessler  s  idea  of  corroboration, 
he  .might  also  have  quoted  from  the  same  Mr.  Hill,  the 
following,  in  support  of  his  other  broad  assertion,  that:  uall  sign 
language  is  rigidly  excluded  from  the  high  class-rooms,'1  &c. 
Says  Mr.  Hill:  "To  banish  the  language  of  natural  signs  from 
the  school-room  and  limit  ourselves  to  articulation  is  like 
employing  a  gold  key  which  does  not  tit  the  lock  we  would 
open,  and  refusing  to  use  the  iron  one  made  for  it.  The 
pretence  is  contrary  to  nature  and  repugnant  to  the  rules  of 
sound  education."  Q.  E.  D.  Dr.  Kessler's  fourth  witness 
is  Director  Hirsch,  whose  entire  disclaimer  of  the  views 
imputed  to  him.  in  a  more  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Gallandet, 
we  have  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Hirsch  adds,  that  he 
"has  the  same  opinions  and  practices  as  Mr.  Hill,1 '  whom  we 
have  just  quoted  in  absolute  contradiction  to  Dr.  Kessler. 
Such  are  the  four  sides  of  the  "impregnable  position'*  in 
which  Dr.  K.  has  "intrenched1'  himself. 

The  economical  objection  which  he  assumes  to  underlie 
American  opposition  to  the  German  method  is  really  a  valid 
one,  hut  that  it  would  be  allowed  by  American  institutions 
to  hinder  a  real  and  recognized  re  form,  no  one.  at  all  con- 
versant with  their  past  history  can  for  a  moment  imagine. 
Rather  is  that  opposition  based  upon  a  profound  conviction. 
that  while  articulation  and  lip-reading  are  practicable  for  a 
small  proportion  of  deaf-mutes,    composed  principally  of 
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.semi-mutes,  the  sign  language  constitutes  the  indispensable 
medium  for  the  education  of  most  of  this  doss — a  conviction 
based,  as  we  have  shown,  upon  the  amplest  testimony  of  the 
most  competent  observers. 

In  the  same  paper  also  appeared  the  following : 

LETTER  FROM  Dr.  (tALLAUDET. 

National  Deaf-Mute  College.  ) 
Washington,  Oct.  18,  1869.  f 

My  Dear  Friend. — Yours  of  the  10th  is  received,  together 
with  the  articles  by  Dr.  Kessler. 

I  have  read  with  some  care  what  he  has  written,  and  while 
I  would  not  attempt  to  call  in  question  the  sincerity  of  his 
convictions,  nor  yet  his  singleness  of  purpose  to  advance 
what  he  believes  a  good  cause,  I  am  compelled  to  class  him 
among  those  observers  and  writers  who  barely  tonch  the 
surface  of  things. 

That  he  has  seen  my  report  on  European  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  seems  likely  from  his  quotations  of  Hirsch's 
and  Hill's  opinions,  which  are  taken  bodily  from  my  report. 
[See  pages  25  and  50.]  But  that  lie  has  not  read  it  seems 
almost  certain,  or  he  would  hardly  venture  the  assertion  that 
"in  the  higher  classes  all  sign  language  is  rigidly  excluded" 
in  the  face  of  Mr.  Hill's  opinion,  given  on  page  30  of  my 
report,  that  the  sign  language  is  "a  most  efficacious  means 
of  assisting  even  pupils  in  the  higher  degrees  of  school 
training,  giving  light,  warmth,  animation  to  spoken  language, 
which  for  some  time  after  its  introduction  continues  dull  and 
insipid." 

In  regard  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  language  of  signs  is 
held  by  eminent  apostles  of  articulation.  Dr.  K.  is  again  un- 
fortunate in  his  quotation  from  my  report  of  the  paragraph 
cited  from  Hirsch  to  prove  the  absolute  exclusion  of  signs 
under  the  articulation  system;  for  Mr.  H..  on  seeing  the 
paragraph  in  question,  hastened  to  correct  it  in  a  letter  to 
me,  from  which  I  quote  as  follows : — 

"You  say  I  assumed  to  be  able  in  the  instruction  of 
deaf-mutes  to  dispense  with  the  language  of  signs.  Dear 
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Sir,  I  would  be  one  of  the  first  critics  who  would  think  such 
an  idea  as  foolish  and  ridiculous  as  possible.*1 

Mr.  EL  then  proceeds  to  show  how  the  paragraph  Dr.  K. 
has  quoted  contained  a  most  important  typographical  error 
which  entirely  perverted  his  meaning.  [See  p.  57  of  the 
Eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf 
and  Dumb.] 

I  have  not  time  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  refutation  of  Dr. 
K.'s  positions,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  claim  that  he  is  greatly 
in  error  as  to  the  scope  of  the  success  of  the  German  method. 
All  deaf-mutes  do  not  learn  to  read  from  the  lips  of  others. 
All  deaf-mutes  do  not  learn  to  articulate  fluently. 

In  the  German  schools,  without  an  exception,  the  necessity 
of  using  a  language  of  signs  as  a  means  of  communication 
and  as  a  means  of  instruction  is  admitted.  So  well  understood 
is  the  fact  that  many  deaf-mutes  cannot  be  taught  on  the 
system  of  Heinicke,  that  a  convention  of  German  and  Swiss 
teachers,  held  at  Winnenden,  in  1855,  pronounced  in  favor 
of  "the  erection  of  special  divisions  for  the  reception  of 
children  capable  of  instruction,  but  unable  to  ham  articulation, 
in  order  to  be  there  trained  as  much  as  possible  by  signs  and 
written  language.'1 

If  Dr.  Kessler  will  turn  to  page  21  of  my  report  on 
European  institutions,  he  will  find  there  described  an 
occurrence  which  goes  to  prove  that  semi-mutes  even,  taught 
in  the  very  institution  established  by  Heinicke,  and  enjoying 
every  possible  facility  for  learning  to  read  from  the  lips, 
sometimes  fail  entirely  to  understand  what  is  said  in  their 
immediate  presence,  and  this  when  they  are  most  earnest  in 
their  endeavors  to  comprehend. 

I  hope  those  who  are  familiar  with  my  opinions  know  that 
I  am  friendly  to  the  teaching  of  deaf-mutes  to  speak  and 
read  from  the  lips  when  success  is  likely  to  be  attained ;  but 
my  observations,  which  perhaps  have  been  as  extended  and 
impartial  as  those  of  Dr.  Kessler,  do  not  warrant  me  in 
encouraging  the  expectation  that  more  than  twenty-five  or 
thirty  per  cent  of  so  called  deaf-mutes  (and  under  this  appel- 
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lation  semi-mutes  are  included)  can  achieve  even  tolerable 
success  in  articulation  and  lip-reading. 

I  believe  in  a  system  which  admits  articulation  as  an 
accessory,  but  not  in  that  system  which  vainly  attempts  to 
make  oral  speech  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

E.  M.  Gallaudet. 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Rogers,  Principal  of 
the  Clark  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts : 

"I  should  like  to  correct  one  or  two  errors  which  have 
gone  abroad  concerning  us.  In  the  April  number  of  the 
Annals  for  1869,  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet  has  an  article  entitled, 
aNotes  of  a  Yisit  to  the  Clarke  Institution,"  &c.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  speak  of  the  different  points  in  which  I 
disagree  with  him,  but  only  to  correct  a  very  important 
mistake.  The  error  was,  I  know,  on  his  part  a  misunder- 
standing, as  he  has  told  me  he  fully  intended  to  do  us  justice 
in  the  account  of  his  visit  published  in  the  Annah.  He  says 
u  There  are  no  religious  services  in  the  school." 

We  have  what  other  boarding  schools  have — the  religious 
instruction  of  family  prayers.  We  do  not  call  the  children 
together  and  in  the  chapel  for  prayers,  because  we  believe  it 
better  to  gather  them  about  us  in  the  family  rather  than  in 
so  formal  a  way  in  public.  The  older  children  have  prayers 
with  a  teacher  morning  and  evening,  in  the  morning  learning 
a  passage  of  scripture,  which  is  explained  by  the  teacher  in 
the  evening,  all  reading  the  Bible  together. 

The  smaller  children  gather  about  a  teacher  or  matron  for 
their  morning  or  evening  prayers,  as  at  home  they  would 
kneel  at  their  mothers  knee.  At  Sabbath  School  the 
children  receive  religions  instruction,  not  " learning  texts  of 
scripture  and  reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer"  merely.  Each 
teacher  closes  her  Sabbath  School  recitation  with  prayer. 
Extempore  prayer  is  used  at  all  times,  except  at  evening 
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prayers  with  the  older  children,  when  all  unite  in  repeating 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Further  information  concerning  our  religious  exercises, 
text-boots  used  in  Sabbath  School,  (fee,  will  be  found  in  our 
last  report. 

F  should  like  t< »  <  >ccupv  a  little  more  space  to  correct  an 
egregious  mistake,  which  has  been  made  very  public  and  is 
widely  believed.  I  refer  to  the  idea  that  teaching  deaf-mutes 
articulation  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  teacher.  In  the 
report  of  the  Conference  of  Principals  held  at  Washington  in 
May,  1868,  I  see  that  Mr.  Tinner  says  :  "1  undtrsUwl  Miss 
Rogers  is  almost  entirely  exhausted  with  her  effort*,  and  feels 
that  she  cannot  go  much  further  with  this  terrible  strain  on 
her  cocal  organs." 

I  beg  leave  to  say  that  a  greater  mistake  than  this  could 
hardly  have  been  made.  I  have  never  been  exhausted  with 
my  efforts,  nor  have  I  considered  the  strain  on  my  vocal 
organs  greater  than  in  teaching  hearing  children.  More 
than  ten  years  before  I  began  teaching  deaf-mutes,  I  had  a 
bronchial  difficulty  lixed  upon  me.  which  very  likely  will 
eventually  cause  my  death,  but  for  which  deaf-mute  teaching 
is  in  no  wise  responsible.  Indeed,  I  have  been  better  for 
thf  past  year  and  a  half  than  for  some  years  previous.  I 
should  not  mention  this  were  it  merely  a  personal  matter, 
but  I  am  so  often  asked  if  teaching  articulation  is  not 
injurious  to  the  vocal  organs  and  health  of  a  teacher,  and 
then  have  quoted  my  own  trouble  and  the  want  of  health  of 
one  of  our  teachers,  who  never  knew  a  well  day  in  her  life, 
as  proving  this  system  injurious  to  a  teacher's  health,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  speaking  of  it  that  the  system  may  in  i 
longer  suffer  such  misjudgment.  Our  Institution  has 
found  no  injurious  effects  following  our  system  of  teaching. 

We  intend  no  antagonism  to,  but  co-operation  with  others 
in  best  promoting  the  education  of  deaf-mutes.'' 
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Died,  in  the  Institution  at  Danville,  Kentucky,  November 
27,  1869,  Mr.  John  A.  Jacobs,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his 
age. 

Mr.  Jacobs  had  been  for  forty-four  years  Principal  of  the 
Kentucky  Institution,  having  received  his  instruction  in  the 
art  of  teaching  deaf-mutes  from  Dr.  Gallaudet  and  Mr. 
Clerc,  at  the  American  Asylum  in  Hartford,  at  the  time 
when  there  were  but  three  schools  for  deaf-mutes  in  the 
whole  country.    A  man  of  warm  heart,  of  pure  motives,  of 
disinterested  benevolence,  of  active  and  acute  mind,  and  of 
heroic  Christian  devotion,  he  had  labored  most  ardently  and 
faithfully  for  the  good  of  man.    To  the  deaf-mutes  especially 
had  he  devoted  his  life ;  and  the  Institution  built  by  his 
indefatigable  labors,  the  discussions  of  the  principles  of 
their  education,  his  text  books  for  their  instruction,  the 
teachers  trained  by  him,  and  the  pupils  educated  and  sent 
forth  useful  citizens,  and  always  befriended  and  encouraged 
by  him,  will  constitute  enduring  monuments  to  his  memory. 

The  Governor  of  Kentucky,  in  his  last  annual  message, 
pays  the  following  tribute  to  his  worth : 

"To  the  Commonwealth,  the  death  of  Mr.  Jacobs  is  a 
public  calamity;  to  the  deaf-mutes,  so  long  objects  of  his 
care,  his  loss  is  irreparable. 

uFor  more  than  forty  years  he  was  the  faithful  and  zealous 
principal  of  that  charity.  His  entire  life  was  devoted  to  its 
service ;  the  wants  and.  cares  of  the  deaf-mutes  his  constant 
study.  Greater  fidelity  has  rarely  marked  the  life  of  any 
public  servant.  Active,  benevolent,  charitable  and  unob- 
trusive, there  was  a  simplicity  in  his  life  that  won  all  who 
knew  him.  But  he  had  a  higher  title  !  He  was  a  Chris- 
tian, full  of  faith  and  full  of  humility. 

"I  recommend,  in  token  of  his  faithful  and  long-continued 
service,  that  some  public  notice  be  taken  of  his  death." 

The  Kentucky  Institution,  in  the  loss  of  two  such  men  as 
Mr.  Jacobs  and  Rev.  S.  B.  Cheek,  the  Vice-Principal,  both 
m  one  year,  has  been  singularly  bereaved.  Biographical 
sketches  of  these  two  appear  in  the  report  of  that  Institution 
which  has  just  come  to  hand. 
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We  hope  the  next  number  of  the  Annals  will  have  some 
memorial  worthy  of  Mr.  Jacob's  character  and  services  from 
the  pen  of  some  one,  who,  from  personal  knowledge,  can 
hear  testimony  to  his  virtues. 

The  Forres.  Elgin  and  JVafon  Gazette,  Scotland,  in  a  notice 
of  the  death  of  James  Mitchell,  who  was  born  blind  and  deaf, 
and  whose  lamentable  condition  attracted  much  attention 
from  scientific  men  many  years  ago,  gives  the  following- 
account  of  him. 

"A  few  days  ago  an  old  man  died  at  Nairn,  who  in  his 
early  years  excited  much  interest  in  the  scientific  world,  and 
among  all  students  of  mental  philosophy.  Denied  by  nature 
faculties  of  speech  and  hearing,  and  possessing  the  power  of 
sight  to  a  very  limited  extent,  this  unfortunate  person  lived 
for  seventy-four  years  in  the  world  deprived  of  all  that  makes 
life  pleasant  or  tolerable  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  James 
Mitchell  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  the  parish  of  Ardelach 
and  was  born  on  the  11th  of  November,  17^5.  The  pupil 
of  each  of  his  eyes  was  obscured  from  his  birth  by  a  cataract, 
and  his  mother  ascertained  his  deafness  during  his  infancy  by 
observing  that  the  loudest  noises  did  not  disturb  his  sleep. 
Various  experiments  were  afterwards  made  with  the  view 
of  removing  the  cataract  of  the  right  eye,  but  these  had 
little  effect,  and  James  was  never  able  to  see  with  any  degree 
of  distinctness.  The  senses  of  touch,  smell,  and  taste,  all 
intensely  acute,  were  his  sole  organs  of  observation,  wisdom 
at  every  other  entrance  being  quite  shut  out. 

When  quite  a  child  Mitchell  began  to  be  attracted  by 
bright  colours,  and  examined  certain  objects  with  great 
interest.  Sometimes  he  confined  himself  to  a  room,  closing 
all  the  shutters,  and  leaving  only  a  small  hole  to  admit  the 
sun's  rays ;  and  in  winter  he  would  kindle  a  light  in  a  dark 
corner,  and  sit  watching  the  name  for  hours.  These  little 
things  showed  that  he  was  not  totally  blind,  and  gave  his 
parents  a  hope  that  something  might  be  done  to  remove  the 
cataract.  Mr.  Wardrop.  surgeon,  London,  who  examined 
the  case,  thought  that  Mitchell  derived  little,  if  any, 
assistance  from  his  eyes  as  organs  of  vision,  at  least  at  this 
period  of  his  life.  The  appearance  of  the  disease  in  the 
eyes  was  such  as  to  render  it  extremely  probable  that  they 
enabled  him  merely  to  distinguish  some  colours  and  differ- 
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ences  in  the  intensity  of  light.  The  only  evidence  he  gave 
of  hearing  was  his  delight  in  striking  his  teeth  with  sonorous 
bodies.  A  musical  snuff-box  placed  between  his  teeth, 
excited  the  deepest  wonder  and  gratification.  The  membrane 
of  the  tympanum  of  both  ears  was  punctured  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  without  any  beneficial  result,  and  in  1810  Mr. 
Wardrop  succeeded  in  couching  the  cataract.  The  temporary 
effect  of  this  was  very  interesting. 

By  the  senses  of  touch  and  smell  Mitchell  seemed  to  know 
his  friends,  and  he  could  easily  detect  a  stranger.  When  he 
met  a  person  for  the  first  time  he  was  in  the  habit  of  feeling 
him  carefully  and  smelling  his  dress ;  if  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations proved  satisfactory,  he  was  disposed  to  become 
friendly,  but  nothing  could  overcome  a  dislike  once  decidedly 
formed.  His  powers  of  observation  were  wonderfully  quick. 
His  father  sometimes  rode  out  to  visit  Ins  parishioners,  and 
James  soon  knew  when  a  journey  was  to  be  taken  by 
observing  his  father  putting  on  his  riding  boots.  Professor 
Dugald  Stewart,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  others,  took  a  warm  interest  in  his  case,  but 
little  could  be  done  for  the  poor  boy.  He  was  endowed  with 
affection  and  kindness  to  his  own  family.  Sometimes  when 
teased  and  interrupted  in  his  amusements  he  got  into 
paroxysms  of  rage.  At  no  other  time  did  he  ever  make  use 
of  his  voice,  with  which  he  produced  most  harsh  and  loud 
screams.  During  his  lifetime  he  was  surrounded  by  kind 
friends,  provided  with  every  comfort,  and  always  appeared 
te  be  happy  and  contented.  He  possessed  a  considerable 
degree  of  intelligence;  he  seemed  to  distinguish  Sunday 
from  the  other  days  of  the  week,  and  could  not  easily  be 
imposed  upon,  (in  the  streets  of  Nairn  the  figure  of  James 
Mitchell — latterly  a  venerable  ob  ject — was  familiar  to  all. 
He  walked  slowly  along  the  pavement,  often  carrying  his 
pipe  in  his  hand,  his  head  elevated,  and  his  countenance 
wearing  an  appearance  of  self-absorption.  Everybody  was 
kind  to  Jamie ;  even  the  children,  though  they  sometimes 
molested  him,  treated  his  infirmities  with  respect. 


We  welcome  into  the  list  of  Institutions  the  "  Nebraska 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  which  was  organized 
Feb.  7th,  1867,  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  and  was 
opened  for  pupils  April  1st,  1869.  The  Principal  is  Mr.  W. 
M.  French;  present  number  of  pupils,  twelve. 
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TEXT  BOOKS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 
[THIRD  ARTICLE.] 

BY  J.  SCOTT  HUTTON,   M.  A.,   HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Having,  iu  our  former  articles,  indicated  the  kind  of 
books  which  would,  in  our  opinion,  furnish  adequate  and 
proper  materials  for  instruction  in  language,  we  conclude 
our  paper  upon  text  books,  by  passing  to  the  second  grand 
division  of  the  work,  and  specify  the  principal  aids  de- 
sirable in  the  shape  of 

TEXT  BOOKS  IN  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

As  already  stated,  we  deem  a  special  series  of  this  kind 
necessary :  first,  because  common  school  books  contain 
either  too  little  or  too  much  for  the  young  deaf-mute; 
secondly,  because  they  are  unsuitable  in  style  and  ar- 
rangement; and,  thirdly,  because  of  the  inconveuience 
and  loss  of  time  in  adapting  them  to  our  peculiar  wants. 

The  secrets  of  a  really  good  school  book  are  judicious 
omission  and  practical  arrangement.  In  preparing 
such  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  objects  aimed  at  should 
be  :  1st,  to  save  time ;  2d,  to  obviate  mere  mechanical 
drudgery;  3d,  to  give  just  so  much  information  as  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable,  neither  more  nor  less  ;  4th,  to 
give  the  maximum  of  information  in  the  minimum  of 
space;  5th,  to  present  it  in  a  form  striking  to  the  eye, 
and  capable  of  being  conveniently  memorized ;  6th,  to 
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make  each  book  literally  a  text-book,  or  collection  of 
texts,  a  repertory  of  topical  sentences,  to  be  amplified  by 
the  teacher  at  discretion. 

On  these  principles  then  the  following  should  be  con- 
structed : 

I.  Course  of  Religious  Instruction. — 1.  An  elemen- 
tary Course  embracing :  (1.)  Names  of  prominent  Bible 
characters,  the  leading  facts  of  which  to  be  communi- 
cated by  signs,  and  in  connection  with  a  series  of  large 
sized  prints  illustrative  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  and 
events  in  Scripture  history.  (2.)  Rudimentary  ideas  of 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  in  short  easy  sentences. 
(3.)  Of  the  soul  and  its  nature.  (4.)  Moral  and  religious 
duties.  (5.)  Questions  on  the  foregoing.  (6.)  A  primary 
Catechism  of  Scripture  History  of  the  simplest  kind.  (7.) 
A  second  course,  somewhat  more  extended,  following  the 
narrative  instead  of  the  catechetical  form,  giving  the  im- 
portant facts  in  a  series  of  simple  propositions,  easily 
committed  to  memory.  (8.)  An  Elementary  Catechism 
of  Revealed  Religion,  in  easy  questions  and  answers,  also 
numbered.  (9.)  The  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments abridged,  as  in  Mr.  Jacob's  "  Primary  Lessons," 
with  a  few  short  forms  of  simple  Prayers  and  Graces 
adapted  for  young  pupils.  (10.)  The  interpretation  of 
the  same  in  printed  signs.  (11.)  All  the  questions  of  the 
foregoing  catechisms  collected  at  the  end  without  an- 
swers, as  an  exercise  for  the  pupil,  grouped,  first,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  actually  occur,  and,  secondly,  ac- 
cording to  the  similarity  of  their  forms,  e.  g.  questions 
beginning  with  Why  ?  How  ?  "Where  ?  How  long  ? 
&c,  to  be  arranged  under  these  heads  respectively. 

II.  Advanced  Course. — (1.)  Important  passages  of 
Scripture  to  be  committed  daily  to  memory.  (2.)  The 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  Ten  Commandments  in  full. 
(3.)  Passages  of  Scripture  respecting  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
(4.)  The  Miracles  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  in 
chronological  order  with  references  to  book,  chapter  and 
verse.  (5.)  The  parables  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
comparative  difficulty,  with  the  requisite  references.  (6.) 
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Course  of  select  Reading  Lessons  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  with  suitable  explanations  of  all  difficult 
wrords  and  phrases,  the  text  not  to  be  reprinted,  but  read 
from  the  Bible  itself;  the  title  of  the  lessons,  reference  to 
where  found,  and  explanations  of  words  only  to  be 
printed.  (7.)  Course  of  lessons  on  the  Duties,  Doctrines, 
Promises,  &c,  of  religion,  expressed  in  the  very  words 
of  Scripture,  with  the  proper  references.  (8.)  Course  of 
Questions  on  the  foregoing. 

III.  Book  of  Common  Things  and  Object  Lessons,  sup- 
plying for  the  deaf-mute  that  elementary,  every-day 
knowledge  with  which  children  are  familiar  even  before 
they  go  to  school,  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  a  cabinet  of  objects.  The 
questions  to  be  reproduced  at  the  end,  without  the  an- 
swers, for  examination  purposes. 

IV.  Natural  History. — A  concise  course  of  interest- 
ing lessons,  illustrated  with  cuts,,  on  the  plan  of  the  ad- 
mirable "  History  of  Animals  "  in  Part  III.  of  Dr.  Peet's 
Course  of  Instruction,  with  questions  appended. 

V.  Arithmetic. — Embracing  Numeration,  the  four 
Simple  and  Compound  Rules,  Bills  of  Parcels  or  Ac- 
counts, Tables  of  Money,  Weights  and  Measures,  with 
copious  practical  exercises,  and  rigid  attention  to  the 
gradation  of  difficulties.  For  example,  in  Simple  Addi- 
tion the  exercises  should  be  arranged  on  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Principle  of  Seven  Varieties,"  illustrating  the 
use  and  power  of  the  cipher  in  connection  with  the  digits 
in  the  notation  of  arithmetical  periods.*  To  initiate  the 
pupil  also  into  the  mysteries  of  "  carrying,"  the  exam- 
ples should  be  framed  to  illustrate  successively  the  ope- 
ration of  carrying  1  to  the  next  line,  then  carrying  2,  then 
of  3  and  so  on.  Sufficient  examples  should  be  given 
under  each  rule  to  furnish  both  the  kind  and  amount  of 
practice  required,  with  the  generality  of  pupils,  to  make 
them  quick  and  accurate  arithmeticians,  irrespective  of 
the  extempore  exercises  that  may  be  given,  over  and 


*  Note. — This  is  admirably  done  in  the  first  Book  of  Arithmetic  in 
Nelson's  school  series. 
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above,  by  the  teacher.  Especial  care  to  be  taken  in  the 
questions  to  group  and  exemplify  properly  the  various 
terms  and  phrases  peculiar  to  arithmetic,  so  as  to  observe 
the  pupil's  progress  in  language.  The  book  should  not 
be  encumbered  with  verbal  rules,  explanations,  or  dem- 
onstrations. These  can  be  best  added  by  the  teacher 
himself.    It  should  be  simply  a  manual  for  practice. 

VI.  Geography.  A  manual  giving  such  a  general 
idea  of  the  pupil's  own  country  and  the  most  important 
places  on  the  globe,  as  he  will  be  likely  to  remember 
should  his  school  term  unfortunately  be  cut  short  by  do- 
mestic or  other  circumstances,  (which  not  unfrequently 
interfere  with  the  completion  of  the  deaf-mute's  educa- 
tion); a  manual  which  may  at  the  same  time  prepare 
him  for  studying  with  advantage  a  more  systematic  and 
advanced  course,  should  time  permit.  It  might  em- 
brace :  (1.)  A  list  of  Geographical  Terms  and  Phrases, 
illustrated  by  cuts,  diagrams,  and  printed  signs,  but  with- 
out verbal  definitions  or  explanations.  (2.)  A  few  gen- 
eral ideas  of  the  globe,  its  shape,  size,  productions,  peo- 
ple, grand  divisions  of  land  and  water,  &c.  (3.)  A  brief 
outline  of  the  pupil's  own  country  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tion and  answer.  (4.)  Places  that  we  often  hear  or  read 
of,  their  distances  from  home,  ways  of  getting  to  them, 
what  noted  for,  &c,  in  a  series  of  short  sentences  to  be 
committed  to  memory.  (5.)  Places  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  (6.)  Comparative  sizes  of  places.  (7.)  Leading 
countries  and  capitals.  (8.)  Colored  maps  containing  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  text-book,  and  none  else.  Also 
cuts  representing  scenes  and  places  of  interest,  national 
features,  costumes,  manners  and  customs,  &c.  (9.)  Ques- 
tions on  the  whole. 

Biography,  History  and  Chronology.  A  concise, 
handy  book  embracing  ■  (1.)  Short  biographical  sketches 
(numbered  for  reference)  of  eminent  persons  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  with  portraits  and  other  illustrations ; 
the  names  being  selected  according  to  their  interest  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  rather  than  in  chronological  order. 
(2.)  Classified  lists  of  the  same,  under  heads  of  "  War- 
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riors,"  "Statesmen,"  "Philanthropists,"  etc.,  with  refer- 
ence to  page  and  number  of  sketch.  (3.)  Chronological 
list  of  the  same,  with  dates  of  birth  and  death.  (4.)  Al- 
phabetical index  to  the  same.  (5.)  Chronological  tables 
of  grand  epochs  and  events  in  sacred  and  profane  history, 
printed  in  colors.  (6.)  Outlines  of  British  and  American 
history  and  chronology.  (7.)  Tables  of  leading  dates  in 
general  history,  classified  under  heads  of  "  Battles," 
"Sieges,"  "Inventions,"  "Discoveries,"  "Conquests," 
"  Revolutions,"  etc.  (8.)  Outlines  of  Heathen  Mythol- 
ogy.   (9.)  Examination  Questions. 

The  whole  so  arranged  as  to  form  convenient  and  sug- 
gestive texts  for  the  teacher  to  expand,  and  resting  points 
for  the  memory  of  the  learner. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  every  school  should  include 
in  its  apparatus  the  following : 

Pictures,  Charts,  Diagrams,  etc.,  on  a  large  scale  for 
hanging  round  the  walls,  or  before  a  class,  to  save  time 
and  trouble  of  writing  the  same  lesson  over  and  over 
again  on  the  black  board. 

1.  The  Manual  Alphabets,  single  and  two-handed, 
mounted  on  large  sheets,  from  which  a  whole  class  of 
beginners  could  learn  the  letters  at  once. 

2.  The  Primary  Book  in  Language,  already  mentioned, 
printed  in  bold  type,  capable  of  being  read  by  a  whole 
class  at  a  time. 

3.  Illustrations  of  all  important  scenes  and  events  in 
Bible  history,  in  style  of  Varty's  Preceptive  Illustrations 
of  Scripture,  and  the  prints  published  by  the  London 
Tract  Society,  to  be  used  as  subjects  for  the  daily  morn- 
ing and  evening  Bible  lesson. 

4.  Selection  of  Scripture  Texts,  in  bold  type,  for  simi- 
lar purpose. 

5.  Colored  Illustrations  of  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Kingdoms,  Natural  Scenes  and  Phenomena. 

6.  Cabinet  of  objects  natural  and  artificial,  for  object 
lessons. 

7.  Illustrations  of  Trades  and  Occupations. 
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8.  Colored  Illustrations  of  the  various  races  and  na- 
tions of  mankind,  their  costumes,  manners,  customs,  etc., 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  Geographical  lessons. 

9.  Maps,  Globes,  Geographical  and  Astronomical  Dia- 
grams. 

10.  Orrery  or  Planetarium,  showing  position  and  mo- 
tions of  the  Solar  System. 

11.  Famous  scenes,  battle  fields,  structures,  etc.,  to 
illustrate  the  historical  lessons. 

12.  Historical  Charts,  in  colors,  showing  different  pe- 
riods, epochs,  etc. 

13.  Charts  of  Bible  Chronology,  on  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Baker's. 

14.  Arithmetical  Tables,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multi- 
plication, Division,  Money,  Weights  and  Measures,  with 
exercises  thereon. 

15.  Set  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Dumb  Clock  for 
teaching  the  hours,  minutes,  etc.,  also  some  contrivance 
for  teaching  days,  weeks,  months,  etc. 

16.  Grammatical  Paradigms,  on  large  sheets,  for^class 
instruction. 

17.  Grammatical  Symbols,  iu  similar  style,  illustrat- 
ing various  forms  of  construction,  to  facilitate  dictation 
exercises  in  composition. 

18.  Articulation  Lessons,  in  large  sheets. 

19.  Illustrations  of  ]STatural  Philosophy. 

20.  Electrical  Machine,  and  other  apparatus  for  simple 
and  interesting  experiments,  etc. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  course  of  text-books,  charts, 
etc.,  above  outlined,  all  the  resources  of  the  printer's  and 
engraver's  art  should  be  laid  under  contribution  to  secure 
every  possible  advantage  that  clearness,  boldness,  attrac- 
tiveness, and  variety  of  typographical  arrangement  and 
color,  or  pictorial  embellishment  can  lend  to  lighten  the 
teacher's  toil  and  smooth  the  rugged  path  of  the  deaf- 
mute's  educational  progress. 

It  only  now  remains,  in  conclusion,  to  point  out  the 
way  in  which  the  proposed  series  may  be  secured. 
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It  is  evident  that  such  an  undertaking  must  involve 
enormous  labor  and  expense,  it  seems  superfluous  to  add, 
beyond  the  resources  of  any  jingle  individual.  No  one 
man  could  be  expected  to  produce  a  series  to  satisfy  all 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  still  less  to  bear  the  cost  of 
publication.  The  enterprise  can  only  be  achieved,  if  at 
all,  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
object.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  the  instructors  and 
friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Britain  and  America 
could  we  believe,  accomplish  it;  otherwise,  the  project 
is  Utopian  and  hopeless. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  American  teachers  take  up 
this  matter  at  their  next  convention,  and  deal  with  it  as 
its  importance  demands.  The  first  requisite  is  "  the  sin- 
ews of  war;"  the  second,  modus  operandi  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  course.  These  two  questions  should  be  fully 
discussed  and  some  practical  plan  of  operation  deter- 
mined upon. 

A  central  fund  might  be  raised  by  appeals  to  Legisla- 
tive and  private  benevolence,  out  of  which  the  cost  of  a 
tentative  series  might  be  defrayed.  The  books,  etc.,  to 
be  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  ablest  and  most  expe- 
rienced minds  in  the  profession  in  America  and  Great 
Britain.  Each  member  of  this  committee  to  prepare 
some  one  work,  to  be  examined  by  the  rest  respectively 
— the  results  of  their  individual  labors,  their  notes,  com- 
ments, suggestions,  etc.,  to  be  laid  before  the  whole,  care- 
fully collected,  digested,  and  embodied  in  a  complete 
form  for  the  approval  of  the  associated  teachers.  A  sine 
qua  non  of  every  text-book  submitted  for  adoption  to  be, 
that  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  practical  test  of  the  class- 
room— not  merely  elaborated  in  the  theoretical  seclusion 
of  the  author's  study. 

The  successful  working  out  of  the  plan,  thus  roughly 
sketched,  would  of  course  involve  years  of  anxious,  labor- 
ious, and  united  effort,  but  no  great  public  end  was  ever 
gained  without  these,  and  the  object  is  one  of  paramount 
importance,  worthy  of  the  energies  of  the  friends  of  deaf- 
mute  education. 
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We  have  thus  endeavored,  however  in  imperfectly,  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  with  which  we  set  out — to  perform 
a  task  undertaken  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  re- 
spected Editor  of  this  journal.  We  have  dwelt  on  the 
disadvantage  and  the  causes  of  the  lack  of  text-books, 
pointing  out  the  unsuitableness  of  common  school  books 
to  our  peculiar  wants,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a 
special  series.  We  have  also  attempted  the  outlines  of 
the  kind  of  helps  to  be  embraced  in  such  a  series,  and  in- 
dicated the  means  by  which  they  may  be  secured. 

We  cannot  hope  to  have  succeeded,  in  our  essay,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  our  readers  where  we  have  failed  to  satisfy 
ourselves.  Imperfect  and  one-sided  views  may  have  been 
presented,  and  points  of  importance  omitted,  overlooked, 
or  superficially  treated.  We  do  not  presume  to  have 
handled  the  subject  as  its  merits  require.  Nevertheless, 
if  our  remarks  shall  prove  in  any  measure  instrumental 
in  leading  to  the  realization  of  the  subject  contemplated, 
we  shall  feel  that  our  labor  has  not  been  in  vain. 


SCHOOL-ROOMS  AND  SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

BY  H.   W.   MILLIGAN,   M.D.,  JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

The  efficiency  of  a  school  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  fitness  of  the  school-room  and  its  furniture.  If 
the  room  is  inconvenient  or  ill  ventilated,  or  if  the  furni- 
ture is  not  adapted  to  the  use  required  of  it,  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  will  be  less  than  it  should  be  under  differ- 
ent conditions.  The  subject  therefore  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  those  interested  in  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes. 

The  principle  which  should  govern  us  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  is  the  benefit  of  the  pupils.  For  this 
end  buildings  are  erected,  persons  employed,  and  appro- 
priations made;  and,  in  all  doubtful  or  disputed  points, 
the  test  question  should  be:  "which  is  best  for  the 
pupils  ?  " 
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If  two  courses  of  action  should  ever  be  equally  bene- 
ficial, that  one  which  is  most  economical  and  imposes  the 
least  burden  on  the  State  is  the  one  which  should  be 
adopted. 

Benefit  to  the  mutes,  and  economy  in  expenses,  then, 
are  the  two  principles  which  will  assist  in  deciding  all 
questions  relating  to  our  subject. 

In  speaking  of  school-rooms,  the  situation,  shape,  size, 
material  and  color  of  the  room  are  to  be  considered. 
The  means  of  obtaining  light,  heat  and  ventilation  are 
also  to  be  treated  of.  After  these  points  have  been  dis- 
cussed, the  proper  furniture  of  the  school-room  will  be 
considered,  as  seats,  desks,  and  slates,  with  their  append- 
ages, to-wit :  frames,  pencils  or  crayons,  sponges,  rags 
or  rubbers. 

1st.  The  situation,  shape  and  size  of  school-rooms  : 
Both  on  account  of  benefit  to  the  mutes,  and  for  econ- 
omy, the  school-rooms  should  be  in  a  building  specially 
appropriated  to  purposes  of  instruction.  This,  however, 
is  a  matter  seldom  left  entirely  to  choice,  as,  in  this 
country,  most  of  the  institutions  were  built  in  sections 
and  at  different  times,  and  hence  the  school-rooms  are 
generally  disposed  in  a  highly  miscellaneous  and  won- 
derful manner.  In  a  large  building  where  there  are  a 
number  of  school-rooms,  it  happens,  unavoidably,  that 
some  are  more  favorably  situated  than  others.  The  situ- 
ation of  a  room  is  more  or  less  desirable  according  as  its 
surroundings  are  agreeable  or  otherwise.  A  room  which 
receives  the  flavors  of  the  kitchen  is  more  grateful  under 
some  conditions  than  others.  The  surroundings  of  spe- 
cial localities  cannot  be  treated  of  here,  for  every  room 
has  a  neighborhood  of  its  own.  So  far  as  the  light,  or 
warmth,  or  ventilation  of  the  school-room  is  affected  by 
situation,  those  subjects  will  be  spoken  of  under  their 
proper  heads. 

As  to  situation,  so  far  as  ingress  and  egress  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  desirable  that  pupils  of  different  sexes,  com- 
ing iuto  school,  should  not  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 
until  they  reach  the  door  of  the  school-room.  The 
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school-rooms  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  admit  of  a 
still  better  arrangement  than  this.  In  that  Institution, 
each  room  is  provided  with  a  door  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  room.  One  of  these  doors  communicates  with  the 
girls'  halls  on  one  side  of  the  school  building,  while  the 
other  opens  into  the  boys'  halls  (in  different  stories)  on 
the  opposite  side. 

In  case  of  fire  or  other  accident  to  the  building  con- 
taining two  hundred  or  more  deaf  pupils,  two  ways  of 
exit  might  be  the  means  of  saving  many  lives. 

The  best  shape  for  a  school-room,  where  the  class  does 
not  exceed  twenty  in  number,  is  probably  that  of  a  par- 
allelogram. The  teacher's  slates  should  be  at  one  end 
of  this  room,  and  the  pupils  should  be  seated  in  ranks  of 
four  facing  the  teacher  and  as  near  as  convenient  to  him. 
This  arrangement  brings  all  the  pupils  sufficiently  near 
to  see  what  is  on  the  teacher's  slates,  and  also  to  see  his 
explanation.  If  the  desks  accommodate  two  pupils  each, 
and  a  passage  of  at  least  five  feet  is  left  between  the  two 
tiers  of  desks,  this  arrangement  will  enable  all  the  pupils 
to  see  the  teacher  without  changing  their  seats. 

If  the  teacher's  slates  are  on  one  side  of  the  parallelo- 
gram, although  the  view  of  the  pupils  may  be  less  ob- 
structed by  each  other's  heads,  yet  as  the  teacher  turns 
one  way  or  the  other,  those  on  the  extreme  right  or  left 
will  be  troubled  to  see  his  explanations.  The  light  also 
from  one  side  of  the  room  will  almost  invariably  be  re- 
flected from  the  teacher's  slates  into  the  eyes  of  the  pu- 
pils seated  on  the  opposite  side.  This  will  necessitate  a 
changing  of  seats  by  some  pupils,  which  should  always 
be  avoided  if  possible. 

The  size  of  the  school-room  will  be  determined  by  the 
number  which  is  expected  to  occupy  it.  The  two  im- 
portant points  to  be  considered  are,  convenience  and 
plenty  of  air.  To  satisfy  both  these  requirements  a  room 
should  be  not  less  than  fifteen  by  twenty-five  feet,  with 
ceiling  of  twelve  feet  in  height.  This  will  afford  suffi- 
cient space  for  twenty  pupils,  and  with  proper  means  of 
ventilation  will  allow  a  suitable  amount  of  air  for  respira- 
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tion.  If  the  room  is  much  larger  than  this,  it  will  take  too 
long  a  time  as  well  as  too  much  fuel  to  warm  it.  It  will 
also  be  more  difficult  to  thoroughly  change  the  air  of  the 
room  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  which  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  be  done. 

2d.  The  color  and  material  of  school-rooms  : 

The  color  of  the  walls  should  depend  on  the  amount 
of  light  in  the  school-room.  If  the  light  is  very  strong, 
the  walls  may  be  advantageously  tinted  with  green  or 
blue  colors,  which  are  less  fatiguing  to  the  eye  than  a 
dead  white  wall.  Observations  of  physicians  and  physio- 
logists who  have  made  the  study  of  the  eye  a  specialty, 
show  that  these  colors  are  less  severe  than  others  upon 
weak  or  over-strained  eyes.  The  blue  of  the  sky  and  the 
green  of  the  earth  suggest  that  the  observation  of  man  is 
but  the  human  expression  of  a  wisdom  older  than  ours. 
The  contrast  between  the  pure  white  walls  of  our 
school-rooms  and  the  row  of  black  slates  leaning  against 
them  is  fatiguing  to  sound  eyes,  and  tends  to  inflame 
those  which  are  already  weak.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
contrast  between  a  properly  tinted  wall  and  the  slates 
would  be  agreeable  rather  than  otherwise. 

The  best  material  for  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  school- 
room is  probably  common  plastering  covered  every  year 
with  a  fresh  coat  of  whitewash.  The  fresh  lime  thus  ap- 
plied not  only  neutralizes  any  offensive  or  unhealthy 
matter  which  may  adhere  to  the  wall,  but  counteracts 
and  corrects  any  unhealthy  influence  which  may  proceed 
from  other  objects  in  the  room. 

In  rooms  intended  for  young  pupils  it  is  well  to  have 
the  spaces  under  the  windows  ceiled  up,  as  the  plastering 
is  liable  to  become  soiled  or  broken  by  contact.  This 
ceiling  should  be  of  pine,  maple,  oak,  or  some  light  col- 
ored wood,  rather  than  of  black  walnut  or  wood  of  a 
dark  color.  This  wood  should  be  oiled  to  brins:  out  the 
grain  but  not  varnished,  as  on  varnish,  a  scratch  shows 
a  white  mark.  The  doors,  window-sash,  and  window 
casings  should  also  be  of  the  same  materials,  and  the  same 
finish. 
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The  materials  of  the  ceilings  of  the  room,  as  well  as 
the  manner  of  putting  it  on,  may  be  spoken  of  here.  It 
is  not  uu frequently  the  case  that  a  large  piece  of  ceiling 
falls  to  the  floor,  endangering  the  lives  even  of  the  pu- 
pils. Such  an  accident  can  happen  only  on  account  of 
the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  plasterer.  If  the 
lat  hs  are  nailed  on  so  as  to  leave  suitable  spaces  between 
them,  and  the  mortar  is  properly  tempered,  the  plasterer 
can  apply  it  and  should  apply  it  so  that  there  shall  be  as 
much  mortar  on  the  upper  side  as  on  the  under  side  of 
the  lath.  The  mortar  should  penetrate  every  space  be- 
tween the  lath  and  then  curl  over  and  clinch  itself. 
Then,  as  the  mortar  hardens,  it  is  fastened  to  the  lath, 
from  which  nothing  less  than  an  earthquake  will  dis- 
lodge it.  Hut,  in  order  to  save  time  and  mortar,  the 
work  is  frequently  hurried  over.  It  is  wonderful  some- 
times that  the  plastering  sticks  until  the  workmen  leave 
the  building. 

Plasterers  sometimes,  to  save  expense,  leave  hair  out 
of  their  mortar.  A  durable  ceiling  should  always  have 
a  certain  quantity  of  hair  in  the  mortar  to  increase  its 
adhesiveness.  A  private  person  would  not  accept  a  build- 
ing from  a  contractor  who  had  omitted  this  necessary 
ingredient  from  the  walls. 

Floors  may  be  of  the  usual  materials,  but  they  should 
be  painted.  Ochre  is  as  good  a  paint  as  any,  and  not 
more  than  one-third  the  cost  of  lead  paints.  There 
should  be  three  coats  of  paint  applied  to  lloors.  The 
first  coat  should  consist  of  little  more  than  oil.  The 
second  coat  should  be  of  thin  paint,  and  the  third  should 
consist  of  paint  of  the  ordinary  thickness.  Applied  in 
this  way  to  a  thoroughly  seasoned  floor,  oil  and  paint  will 
penetrate  deep  into  the  wood,  preserving  it,  and  prevent- 
ing the  paint  from  scaling  off. 

The  benefits  of  a  painted  floor  are  thai  dirt  can  be 
swept  up  without  the  frequent  moppings  which  are 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  clean  one  that  is  unpainted. 
The  discomforts  and  (lungers  ofa  lloor  damp  from  recent 
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mopping,  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  occupants  of  such  a  room. 

Unless  light  can  come  from  the  top  of  the  room,  it 
should  come  from  the  end  opposite  the  teacher.  This 
is  desirable  for  two  reasons — 1st,  The  light  falls  directly 
upon  the  objects  which  need  illumination — viz :  The 
matter  on  the  teacher's  slates,  or  the  pantomime  of  the 
teacher;  aud  2nd,  the  light  comes  from  behind  the  pupils, 
and  their  eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  its  direct  rays.  Are 
not  weak  eyes  aggravated  more  often  than  we  gener- 
ally suppose  by  light  either  too  bright  or  improperly  in- 
troduced into  the  school-room  ?  The  above  reasons  are 
sufficient  explanation  why  the  light  should  not  come  from 
the  end  01  the  room  where  the  teacher  stands.  If  the 
light  is  introduced  from  one  or  both  sides  of  the  room 
the  rays  reflected  from  the  teacher's  slates  will  be  sure  to 
meet  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  pupils,  making  their  seeing 
difficult  or  impossible. 

3d.  Heating  and  ventilation  : 

A  desirable  plan  for  heating  a  building  or  even  a  room, 
and  at  the  same  time  securing  suitable  ventilation,  has 
yet  to  be  proposed.  Two  different  systems  of  heating 
have  been  introduced.  One  of  these  depends  on  heating 
the  air  in  the  room  by  contact  with  hot  metallic  surfaces. 
By  the  other  system  heated  air  is  forced  into  the  room. 
That  system  which  affords  the  desired  temperature,  and, 
at  the  same  time  changes  the  air  the  least  from  its  nor- 
mal condition,  is  the  best  one.  It  is  impossible  to  decide 
which  heater  is  best,  except  by  trial.  That  one  which 
should  prove  best  for  one  Institution  might  be  the  very 
poorest  for  another  one.  Such  a  contingency  as  the 
height  of  a  chimney,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms, 
or  the  direction  towards  which  the  building  fronts,  or  the 
number,  size,  and  position  of  surrounding  objects,  or  the 
relative  situation  of  the  furnace,  may  on  trial,  determine 
the  matter  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  heater. 

After  securing  a  desirable  temperature,  the  main  point 
which  should  govern  the  decision  respecting  a  choice  of 
heaters,  is,  that  the  air  should  be  furnished  with  its  na- 
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tural  constituents,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  their  normal 
amount  and  condition.  The  dryness  of  air  furnished  by 
most  heaters,  causes  evaporation  from  the  skin,  mucous 
membranes  of  the  eyes,  fauces,  throat,  and  lungs  of 
pupils  in  our  schools,  predisposing  them  to  inflamma- 
tions of  those  surfaces.  If  it  is  impossible  to  heat  air 
without  at  the  same  time  drying  it,  why  should  it  not  be 
passed  over  a  water  surface  after  it  is  heated  and  before 
it  is  introduced  into  the  rooms  ?  Better  still,  why  could 
it  not  meet  a  jet  of  steam  which  would  supply  all  neces- 
sary moisture  ?  If  this  is  possible,  it  would  supply  a  very 
desirable  warmth  which  would  neither  warp  the  wood- 
work, nor  dry  up  the  pupils. 

The  subject  of  ventilation  rivals  in  its  perplexities  the 
northwest  passage,  or  the  perpetual  motion;  no  two  per- 
sons agree  as  to  its  details.  The  causes  of  so  great 
diversity  of  opinion  I  imagine  to  be  the  great  effect  which 
external  temperature,  direction  of  wind,  hygrometic  con- 
dition of  atmosphere,  and  perhaps  other  causes,  have 
upon  ventilation.  Let  us  see  what  is  determined  respect- 
ing this  subject.  Air  in  a  room  is  changed  by  respiration. 
Some  of  this  changed  air  is  light,  and  rises  towards  the 
ceiling.  Both  the  light  and  the  heavy  are  unfit  tor  breath- 
ing again.    How  shall  they  be  disposed  of? 

Let  there  be  an  opening  like  a  fire-place  near  the  floor 
communicatiing  with  a  chimney  flue.  Let  there  be  an- 
other opening  near  the  ceiling  not  less  than  18  inches 
square,  closed  by  a  register  and  communicating  with  the 
same  air  flue.  This  register  should  be  closed  while  the 
room  is  being  filled  with  warm  air.  Let  there  be  the 
same  conveniences  and  fixtures  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room.  Then,  if  the  wind  is  in  one  direction,  the  impure 
air,  both  light  and  heavy,  will  escape  from  the  opposite 
flue,  and  vice  versa. 

Heating  and  ventilation  should  be  designed  by  the 
same  mind  as  they  may  thus  assist  each  other.  If  there 
is  no  unity  of  plan,  they  may,  and  probably  will,  coun- 
teract each  other.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  cur- 
rent of  air  through  a  room  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 
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The  multitudinous  plans  for  ventilating  rooms  are  all 
different  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing,  which  is  chang- 
ing the  air  of  the  room.  General  principles  can  only  be 
established,  as  the  details  necessarily  vary  with  the  sit- 
uation of  the  building,  its  exposure,  the  manner  of  heat- 
ing, etc. 

4th.  School-room  furniture : 

With  regard  to  school-room  furniture,  the  kind  of 
desks  with  seats  attached  which  are  used  in  most  acade- 
mies are  as  good  as  any.  There  should  be  as  little  cast- 
iron  as  possible  about  all  such  furniture  for  mutes,  as 
their  infirmity  prevents  their  knowing  how  severe  a  blow 
may  be  upon  any  piece  of  furniture,  or  indeed,  if  there 
has  been  any  blow  upon  it  at  all. 

For  advanced  pupils  the  desks  should  be  large  enough 
to  accommodate  two  persons. 

New  classes  should  have  more  space  for  physical  and 
physico-mental  exercises,  and  need  no  desks  at  all.  A 
row  of  chairs  in  front  of  slates  fastened  to  the  wall  is  the 
best  method  of  seating  a  new  class.  A  chair  should  be 
in  front  of  each  slate,  with  large  enough  space  between, 
for  the  pupil  to  stand,  and  the  teacher  to  pass.  These 
chairs  should  have  well-spread,  and  well-  braced  legs,  and 
both  front  and  back  legs  should  be  nailed  between  strips 
of  board  which  are  nailed  to  the  floor. 

Genuine  slates  are  the  only  ones  worthy  of  use  in  a 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.  Wooden  imitations  are  too 
light,  too  easily  indented,  too  apt  to  lose  their  coating, 
and  often  do  not  show  the  marks  of  the  crayon  or  pencil. 
Slates  should  be  fixed  firmly,  and  should  stand  perpen- 
dicularly. They  need  not  be  framed.  A  strip  along  the 
tops  and  bottoms  is  sufficient.  For  each  slate  a  rubber 
attached  to  a  string  should  hang  from  the  upper  strip. 
A  slight  ledge  attached  to  the  lower  strip  will  hold  the 
pencil  or  crayon. 

For  rubber,  ssheep-skin  nailed  to  blocks  2J  by  8  inches 
are  very  good.  The  wool  should  be  sheared  to  about  a  half 
inch  in  length.  These  are  cheap  and  durable,  and  can 
be  easily  renewed  by  the  pupils.    The  nails  can  be  driven 
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into  the  edges  of  these  blocks  to  prevent  their  scratching 
the  slates.  The  dust  is  easily  shaken  out  of  them  by 
striking  their  backs  together.  An  old  buffalo  robe 
makes  as  good  rubbers  as  sheep-skin. 

Classes  that  have  progressed  so  far  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  visit  every  slate  in  order  to  correct  it, 
can  use  soap-stone  pencils  on  their  large  slates.  These 
are  cleaner  than  crayons  and  make  less  dust  in  the  room 
when  they  are  rubbed.  The  clouds  of  crayon  dust,  lodg- 
ing in  eyes  already  desiccated  by  the  parching  heat  from 
hot  iron  surfaces,  irritate  their  tender  coverings,  and 
assist,  if  they  do  not  produce,  the  inflammations  which 
afflict  so  many  pupils. 

These  suggestions  are  given  after  an  experience  of 
several  years  with  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  the  hope 
that  any  person  who  can  suggest  any  improvement  on 
what  has  been  herein  advanced  will  on  no  account  fail  to 
do  so. 

If  those  who  have  had  experience  will  communicate  it 
to  the  profession  through  the  medium  of  the  Annals, 
every  one  may  thus  become  possessed  of  the  experience 
of  all,  and  those  for  whom  we  labor  can  not  fail  to  reap 
the  benefit. 


ON  MANAGEMENT. 

BY  RICHARD  ELLIOT,  M.   A.,   LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

Few  subjects  could  probably  be  found  more  worthy  of 
consideration,  more  important  in  the  general  work  of 
education,  than  the  one  the  above  title  represents.  In 
venturing  to  call  attention  to  this  subject,  the  object 
principally  in  view  is  to  attract  the  notice  of  some  of 
those,  whose  wide  range  of  observation  enables  them  to 
speak  with  authority,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  led 
to  give  us  the  results  of  their  valuable  experience.  It  is 
well,  at  times,  to  go  back  to  first  principles,  even  though 
there  is  no  new  work  to  be  inaugurated,  nor  deficiencies 
to  be  made  good.    In  the  few  remarks  which  follow,  the 
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reader's  indulgence  is  claimed,  if  they  be  found  to  em- 
body, in  some  instances,  crude  ideas,  or  even  to  be  based 
upon  ignorance  of  facts  the  knowledge  of  which  might, 
perhaps,  have  materially  modified  the  views  set  forth. 
The  isolation  in  which  our  profession  has  been  involved, 
the  want  of  intelligent  communion  between  the  various 
members  of  it,  and  the  reticence  of  information  on  mat- 
ters affecting  the  work,  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
a  large  amount  of  ignorance  of  matters  which  do  not  lie 
within  one's  immediate  sphere  of  labor.  These  remarks 
are  not,  of  course,  intended  to  apply  to  American  effort. 

The  subject  before  us  presents  two  aspects,  one  having 
reference  mainly  to  the  administrators  of  the  work,  the 
other  to  the  mode  and  manner  of  conducting  it.  It  is  to 
the  first  of  these  that  we  propcse  at  present  to  direct  at- 
tention. And  it  may  now  be  added  that  in  considering 
it,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  several  difficult  ques- 
tions which  are  more  easy  to  ask  than  to  answer. 

In  many  respects,  the  little  communities  with  which  we 
are  connected  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  great 
political  bodies,  in  which  men  bind  themselves  for  mutual 
support  and  protection.  Their  system  of  management 
we  may  briefly  summarize  as  follows  :  In  each  of  them 
there  are  fundamental  principles  of  government;  a  body 
of  laws  varied  and  variable  according  to  circumstances, 
framed  with  the  object  of  guiding  the  members  of  the 
community  in  their  different  relations  to  each  other; 
persons  in  whom  resides  the  power  to  change  or  abro- 
gate these  laws;  and  and  an  executive  administering 
such  laws  for  the  common  good.  We  can  hardly  imag- 
ine an  organized  state  in  which  such  features  as  these  are 
absent.  Their  presence  is  the  first  essential  of  order, 
their  absence  is  confusion  and  chaos.  May  we  not  say 
the  same  of  such  communities  as  ours? 

To  go  further.  The  most  conclusive  evidence  in  a 
political  community  of  a  high  state  of  civilization  is  a 
complete  and  wise  code  of  laws,  embodying  a  careful  ad- 
justment of  the  various  relations  in  which  the  members 
of  the  body  politic  shall  stand  to  each  other,  in  their 
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privileges  and  responsibilities.  In  like  manner,  we  may 
fairly  say,  that  the  best  guarantee  we  can  have,  that  the 
objects  for  which  our  institutions  are  established  are 
carried  out,  will  also  be  a  carefully  constructed  code  of 
laws  defining  duties  and  responsibilities,  without  tying 
up  energies  or  restricting  free  action  where  such  is  nec- 
essary. But  this  consideration  has  not  always  been  pres- 
ent in  the  minds  of  those  whose  philanthropic  efforts 
have  resulted  in  their  establishment.  In  some,  there  are 
no  laws  at  all,  and  a  state  of  affairs  is  allowed  to  come 
into  existence  similar,  in  some  degree,  to  what  might  be 
expected  if  there  were  no  constitution  in  a  state.  On 
the  other  hand,  rules  have  been  drawn  up  by  persons  un- 
used to  management,  which  are  as  absurd  in  principle 
as  they  are  impossible  to  carry  out.  In  both  cases  all  the 
power  falls  into  the  hands  of  an  individual,  and  a  system 
of  autocracy  is  established  which  works  well  or  ill  ac- 
cording to  the  character  and  disposition  of  him  who 
wields  the  power.  When  we  consider  how  easily  we  can 
silence  fault-finders  by  appealing  to  the  recondite  nature 
of  our  work,  and  with  what  facility  the  appearance  can 
be  put  on  when  the  reality  is  absent,  and  further  that  the 
wholesome  influence  of  public  opinion  as  it  measures  by 
results,  can  exercise  little  control  on  the  doings  of  our 
institutions,  we  can  not  but  ask  that  such  power  and  re- 
sponsibility, involving  as  it  does  such  immense  interests 
in  its  exercise,  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  any 
man,  however  good  he  may  be.  The  most  arbitrary,  one 
would  think,  would  rather  have  their  power  and  respons- 
ibility defined,  and  restricted  within  reasonable  limits, 
than  find  themselves  possessed  of  an  apparently  unlim- 
ited power,  dangerous  alike  to  its  possessors  and  to  those 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

In  the  interests  of  all  concerned  in  our  new  work  then, 
we  would  say,  let  our  institutions  have  the  benefit  of  a 
wise  system  of  fundamental  laws ;  and  let  not  such  laws 
require,  in  their  administration,  an  entire  abnegation  of 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  they  have  in  common  with 
other  men,  nor  imagine  such  entire  devotion  to  the 
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work  as  can  only  be  looked  for  in  enthusiasts;  but  let 
them  rather  be  based  upon  a  full  and  fair  consideration 
of  what  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  ordinary  mortals, 
and  depend  also  for  their  observance  upon  justice  and  the 
possibility  of  carrying  them  out. 

And  now  for  the  persons  concerned  in  management. 
The  Committee  or  Board  of  Division  comes  first.  This 
body  will  be  none  the  less  useful  if  its  powers  and  duties 
be  defined,  and  the  latter  placed  within  the  range  of  pos- 
sibility of  performance  by  ordinary  men.    If  it  attempt 
to  settle  such  matters  as  can  only  be  fairly  considered  by 
men  of  special  aptitude  or  training,  and,  generally,  to 
do  every  thing;  its  decrees  will  often  be  absurd,  and  its 
doings  either  unintentionally  unjust,  or  foolishly  meddle- 
some, or,  more  likely  still,  characterized  by  hopeless  in- 
action, a  mere  following  of  routine  and  red-tapeism.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  committees,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  do  as  much  as  is  here  indicated  take  especial 
pains  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  consist  of 
very  able  men  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  can  not,  in  general, 
be  looked  for  that  such  bodies  shall  be  made  up  of  those 
who  possess  just  such  qualities  as  are  necessary  to  make 
them  competent  to  decide  on  every  matter  educational  or 
general.    Various  circumstances  often  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  men  best  suited,  by  their  experience 
and  business  habits,  for  even  ordinary  duties.  This 
being  the  case,  it  becomes  all  the  more  important  that 
the  committee  should  have  its  duties  and  powers  defined. 
Let  this  be  so,  and  let  the  special  performance  of  such 
duties  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  not  as 
implying  mistrust  or  suspicion,  and  then  the  work  of  the 
Committee  will  be  a  good  security  to  the  public  that  its 
desires  are  well  carried  out. 

For  the  information  of  the  Committee  on  subjects 
which  lie  beyond  its  powers  of  judgment,  and  as  a  guar- 
antee either  to  the  legislature  or  the  subscribers  that  all 
the  departments  of  the  institution  are  working  in  har- 
mony, and  that  it  is  fulfilling  the  intention  of  its  founda- 
tion, it  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  a  system  of 
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periodical  inspection.  Some  may  say  that  the  Committee 
in  itself  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  but  those  who 
have  had  much  experience,  will,  it  is  thought,  concur  in 
saying  that  an  irresponsible  and  perhaps  not  over-indus- 
trious body  of  men  is  not  the  most  complete  security  that 
could  be  devised  for  the  objects  in  view.  The  inspection 
proposed,  to  be  really  efficient,  should  be  carried  out  by 
properly  qualified  persons,  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  several  institutions  they  inspect,  their  managers  or 
executive.  It  should  not  be  expected  that  the  inspector, 
should  look  at  every  thing  that  comes  before  him  through 
rose-colored  spectacles,  speaking  only  in  praise  and 
maintaining  silence  on  defects.  Ratner,  having  the  abil- 
ity, he  should  be  required  boldly  to  point  out  abuses  and 
short-comings  where  they  are  found  to  exist,  but  his 
principal  duty  should  be  to  test  results.  Supposing  such 
a  scheme  of  inspection  to  be  widely  spread,  and  that  it 
were  carried  out  upon  a  well-defined  system,  many  good 
results  might  be  expected  to  flow  from  it.  An  effectual 
guarantee  would  be  furnished  that  the  interests  of  the 
work  of  education  were  paramount  in  the  several  insti- 
tutions ;  the  working  body  of  teachers  would  be  able  to 
compare  results,  to  estimate  the  value  of  different  systems 
of  instruction  by  a  sure  and  impartial  test.  Besides  this 
we  should  have  a  standard  to  work  up  to ;  and  should 
have  that  great  incentive  to  exertion,  which  is  supplied 
by  the  knowledge  that  one's  success  is  recognized.  Such 
a  scheme  of  instruction  as  is  here  advocated  has  been 
followed  for  many  years,  with  the  best  results,  in  the 
elementary  schools  in  this  country  which  receive  govern- 
ment aid. 

We  now  come  to  the  executive  of  our  little  communi- 
ties. This  consists  of  the  chief  officer,  president  or  princi- 
pal, and  the  body  of  teachers.  The  domestic  department 
and  its  officers,  though  by  no  means  an  unimportant  part 
of  the  economy  of  our  institutions,  we  are  not  now  con- 
cerned with. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  office  of  prin- 
cipal should  be  efficiently  filled.    In  a  great  measure  the 
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responsibility  of  the  whole  establishment,  its  work  and 
government  will  rest  upon  the  holder  of  this  post. 
Though  deprecating  that  fundamental  absence  of  law, 
or  careless  administration  of  it,  which  leaves  the  supreme 
power  practically  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  be  he  com- 
mittee-man, secretary  or  principal,  and  which  has  natu- 
rally generally  led  to  much  abuse,  we  would  yet  urge  that 
a  large  measure  of  discretional  power  should  belong  to 
this  office.  For  the  principal  will  be  called  upon  to  ex- 
ercise a  control  that  must  be  decided,  to  be  effectual  or 
beneficial.  The  decision  as  to  manner  and  method  of 
teaching,  the  apportionment  of  the  work  among  the 
various  officers,  the  care  that  each  of  the  different  sub- 
jects of  instruction  receives  its  due  share  of  attention, 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  work,  and  the 
ultimate  control  of  the  domestic  departments,  may  be 
considered  as  devolving  upon  him. 

Every  thing  in  these  institutions  should  be  subordinate 
to  the  educational  department.  It  is  not,  therefore,  un- 
reasonable to  require  that  the  best  energies  of  the  prin- 
cipal should  be  turned  in  this  direction.  To  draw  off 
his  attention  from  it,  by  giving  him  the  care  of  the  funds 
or  the  correspondence  of  the  establishment,  is  to  take 
him  from  that  department  for  which  he  is  supposed  to  be 
specially  qualified,  and  to  put  him  to  work  which  others 
could  do  as  well  as  he.  If  it  be  necessaay  to  have  a  prin- 
cipal, his  presence  and  labors  will  be  required  in  the 
school-room.  His  influence  should  be  specially  felt  in 
the  work  which  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  existence  of 
the  institution.  His  anxieties  and  cares  will  be  suffi- 
ciently great  without  any  extra  weight  being  put  upon 
him.  He  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  to  conduct  both 
departments  well. 

In  regard  to  his  school-room  work,  the  peculiarities  of 
his  position  must  determine  whether  or  not  it  will  be  wise 
in  him  to  undertake  a  particular  department  of  the  in- 
struction. In  any  case,  it  seems  reasonable  to  say  that 
his  duties  should  not  be  confined  exclusively  to  supervis- 
ion, but  that  he  should  teach  sometimes  ;  else  how  can  he 
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become  practically  acquainted  with  what  is  going  on,  or 
be  au  courant  with  the  various  phases  of  progress  around 
as?  His  position  supposes  him  to  be  an  experienced 
teacher,  but  if  his  experience  be  not  brought  actively  to 
bear  upon  the  work  it  will  be  of  little  avail. 

We  now  have  to  speak  of  the  working  teachers,  the 
body  upon  whose  energy  and  faithfulness  so  much  de- 
pends. And,  first  of  all,  we  would  make  an  earnest  pro- 
test against  the  system  of  requiring  them  to  perform,  or 
superintend  the  performance  of  the  various  domestic 
operations  which  are  incident  to  large  institutions — a 
system  which  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  time  as  unrea- 
sonable as  it  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
work  for  which  they  are  especially  engaged.  It  can  not 
be  supposed  that  energies  will  be  so  fresh,  or  aptitude 
for  labor  so  great  after  close  employment  in  duties 
which  properly  form  no  part  of  a  teacher's  duty,  as  they 
would  be  if  the  real  work  for  which  a  teacher  is  engaged 
had  his  undivided  attention.  Taking  only  this  view,  and 
leaving  out  of  the  question  the  unpleasantness  of  such 
employment,  it  would  seem  to  be  wisdom  in  the  govern- 
ing body  to  consult  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  by  giving 
them  teachers,  and  not  men  whom  they  intend  to  drudge 
for  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  a  great  part'  of  this 
time  in  a  wearisome  monotony  of  duties  wh-ch  lie  out- 
side the  sphere  of  a  teacher's  work.  G-ardening,  print- 
ing, bookbinding,  cleaning  knives,  scrubbing  floors,  and 
such  like,  are  very  important  and  necessary  employments, 
but  to  require  persons  holding  the  ofiice  of  teachers  to 
do,  or  superintend  the  doing  of  them,  is  certainly  not  the 
proper  way  of  getting  them  done. 

In  asking  for  the  subordinate  officers  of  each  institu- 
tion a  defined  position,  and  the  recognition  of  rights  in 
opposition  to  the  system,  or  rather  want  of  system  which 
leaves  them,  their  home  and  prospects,  under  the  control 
ot  one  person,  no  one,  certainly  not  in  America,  will 
think  that  such  a  request  goes  beyond  the  limits  of 
reason.  Let  proper  care  be  shown  in  the  selection  of 
such  officers ;  let  it  be  required  that  they  show  an  apti- 
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tude  for  the  mastery  of  the  language  in  which  they  will 
be  required  to  teach,  and,  above  all,  let  some  evidence 
be  required  of  the  possession  of  that  honesty  of  purpose 
and  earnest  conscientiousness  which  will  go  further  than 
any  other  qualities  to  secure  success.  Having  found  and 
trained  the  possessors  of  such  qualities  as  these,  it  will 
be  a  calamity  to  the  cause  if  want  of  due  appreciation, 
or  the  withholding  from  them  of  such  rights  as  belong  to 
to  them  as  men,  force  them  to  withdraw  from  the  impor- 
tant sphere  of  labor  for  which  they  possess  such  high 
qualifications.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  more  generally 
known  to  managers  of  institutions  how  comparatively 
useless  a  novice  is  as  an  instructor  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  instruction  of  the 
pupils  must  suffer  during  the  time  he  is  gaining  his  ex- 
perience. Were  this  fact  more  generally  recognized,  a 
higher  value  would  be  set  on  the  labors  of  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  necessary  training,  and  have 
become  teachers. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  those, 
whose  interests  must  be  paramount  in  our  ideas,  of  a 
definite  and  wise  system  of  management?  To  this  we 
may  reply,  that  such  a  system,  well  carried  out,  will  in- 
sure to  them  the  benefit  of  the  best  teaching,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  most  complete  alleviation,  of  the  evils 
which  are  the  results  of  their  deprivation,  that  is  possible. 
Harmony  existing  in  every  department  of  the  work, 
there  will  be  a  concentration  of  effort  towards  the-  par- 
ticular ends  it  has  in  view;  there  will  be  an  effectual 
guarantee  that  its  objects  have  the  attention  that  the  ur- 
gency of  their  case  demands ;  and  that  art  and  skill  in 
the  highest  possible  degree  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  consequences  of  their  calamities. 

What  is  here  advanced  is  necessarily  confined  to  mere 
bald  outlines.  The  necessity  for  system  in  management, 
which  is  what  we  plead  for,  can  not  be  taken  as  implying 
any  doubt  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  present  admin- 
istrators of  our  institutions,  who,  as  a  body,  will  bear 
comparison,  in  the  earnestness  of  their  efforts,  and  the 
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spirit  of  philanthropy  by  which  they  are  directed,  with 
men  engaged  in  any  pursuit.  As  nations  advance  in 
numbers  and  civilization  the  necessity  for  the  complete 
organization  of  their  efforts,  philanthropic  as  well  as 
political,  becomes  the  more  imperative.  And  as  our 
work  is  forcing  itself  into  recognition  on  all  sides,  and 
bids  fair  to  become,  in  every  country,  an  important  de- 
partment of  national  education — comprehending  all  legit- 
imate objects  within  its  scope,  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  defective  systems,  which  may  have  done  good  ser- 
bice,  when  efforts  were  feeble  and  desultory,  should  be 
superseded  by  those  which  rest  upon  a  broad  basis  of 
comprehensiveness,  and  contemplate,  in  their  design,  the 
complete  execution  of  the  work. 


THE  MANUAL  ALPHABET. 

BY  H.  H.  HOLLISTER,  M.  A.,  COLUMBUS,  0. 

In  studying  the  Manual  Alphabet  as  it  appears  in  print, 
we  have  examined  the  various  representations  as  they 
are  published  in  the  following  reports  and  books :  Illin- 
ois, Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  (both  early  and  late  re- 
ports), Georgia,  Indiana,  Missouri,  American  Asylum, 
Wisconsin,  Virginia,  New  York,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Peet's 
Elementary  Lessons,  and  Jacobs'  Primary  Lessons  for 
Deaf  Mutes.  The  general  aim  in  all  these  representa- 
tions, except  the  later  reports  of  the  North  Carolina  In- 
stitution, seems  to  be  to  furnish  simply  the  position  of  the 
hand  without  reference  to  the  relative  position  either  of 
the  person  spelling  or  the  person  reading  the  spelling. 
The  supposition  evidently  has  been  that  in  this  way  the 
letters  can  be  most  clearly  represented.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  this  mixed  method,  as  we  would  term  it,  is  the 
lack  of  uniformity.  Now,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  that  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  to  be  towards  the 
person  who  is  reading  the  spelling.  If,  in  the  light  of  this 
rule,  we  examine  the  common  printed  alphabet,  the 
irregularity  will  become  very  apparent.    We  shall  find 
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that  sometimes  the  front  with  the  hand  perpendicular,  as 
in  the  letter  b,  or  with  the  hand  horizontal,  as  in  the 
letter  J,  is  presented  to  the  view.  In  several  letters,  as  i, 
u  or  z,  the  plain  back  of  the  hand  is  seen,  while  in  more 
than  half  of  the  letters  the  thumb  part  of  the  hand  is 
toward  the  eye,  either  in  the  perpendicular  or  horizontal 
position.  These  remarks  are  general,  and  apply  to  all 
the  printed  alphabets  which  we  have  seen,  except  the 
North  Carolina  Reports  as  stated  above. 

There  are  several  particulars  in  which  the  printed  al- 
phabets differ  among  themselves,  which  it  may  be  well  to 
notice.  The  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Illinois  re- 
ports, and  Jacobs'  Primary  Lessons,  differ  from  all  the 
other  documents  in  the  way  that  they  represent  the  letter 
I.  In  these  five  representations  we  find  the  thumb  ex- 
tended in  the  same  plane  with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
while  in  all  the  other  representations  the  thumb  and 
middle  finger  are  in  contact.  The  former  is  the  true 
position  of  the  thumb,  as  the  letter  is  almost  universally 
made  both  by  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  their  instructors. 
The  latter  method  represents,  perhaps,  the  original  way 
of  making  the  letter,  which  was,  as  Dr.  Peet  once  re- 
marked, with  the  hand  in  the  same  absolute  position  as  in 
making  the  letters  g  and  g,  the  only  distinction  being  in 
the  horizontal,  downward,  or  vertical  position  of  the 
hand.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  former  method  agrees 
better  with  the  general  rule  already  stated  of  keeping  the 
palm  of  the  hand  towards  the  person  for  whom  the  spell- 
,  ing  is  intended.  Again,  the  letter  s  is  represented  in 
many  reports  with  the  hand  almost  perpendicularly  up- 
wards ;  while  in  other  cases  the  hand  is  in  an  almost 
horizontal  position.  The  former,  we  believe,  is  more 
nearly  the  common  position  of  the  hand  in  forming  the 
letter  while  spelling.  G  and  h  are  generally  represented 
with  the  back  of  the  hand  uppermost;  while  in  practice 
the  palm  of  the  hand  is  vertical,  with  the  thumb  and 
index  finger  nearly  in  a  horizontal  plane.  An  attempt 
has  seemingly  been  made  in  the  Indiana  Report  to  repre- 
sent these  letters  as  if  made  with  the  hand  pointing  to 
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the  zenith.*  The  Ohio  Report  for  1869  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  all  the  others  in  the  engraving  of  these 
letters ;  for  the  hand  is  shown  in  its  natural  position. 
The  letters  e  and  p  in  different  reports  have  different  de- 
grees of  elevation  or  depression.  The  extremes  of  e  may 
be  found  in  the  Tennessee  Report  and  the  Ohio  Report. 
1  is  represented  generally  with  the  thumb  upward  and 
little  finger  horizontal.  This  is  never  the  case,  we  be- 
lieve, even  in  connection  with  the  curved  movement  of 
the  hand.  The  true  position  is  but  little  different  from 
that  of  i,  and  is  correctly  represented  in  the  last  report 
of  the  Ohio  Institution.  We  notice  that  the  artist  in 
Jacobs'  Primary  Lessons  has  used  the  left  hand  in  mak- 
ing the  letter  i.  T  is  represented  sometimes  like  i  with 
the  thumb  raised.  In  many  reports  the  thumb  and  little 
finger  are  spread  out  as  if  to  imitate  the  printed  letter. 
We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  Ohio  Report  for  the  year 
1869  has  remedied  most  of  the  special  defects  which  we 
have  noticed,  and  given  us  an  alphabet  which  for  natu- 
ralness of  position  is  the  most  perfect  mixed  alphabet 
that  we  have  seen.  As  we  have  already  intimated,  the 
late  Reports  of  the  Xorth  Carolina  Institution  (the  copy 
before  us  is  for  the  year  1865-'66)  have  stepped  outside 
the  beaten  path  and  given  us,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  an 
entirely  new  representation  Manual  Alphabet.  In  this 
we  have  a  front  view  alphabet,  or  an  alphabet  in  which 
the  letters  are  represented  as  seen  by  the  person  who  is 
reading  the  spelling.  This  alphabet  possesses  over  all 
others  the  superiority  of  being  perfectly  uniform — a  con- 
dition which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  For  this 
cause,  if  for  no  other,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
it  better  than  any  other  printed  alphabet  that  we  have 
seen.  As  a  representation  of  the  letters  we  can  see  no 
positive  objection  to  the  front- view  method. 

Such  is  the  Manual  Alphabet  as  it  appears  in  print  in 
the  several  documents  and  books  named  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article.   From  our  examination  6f  the 


*  We  find  the  same  representation  in  some  old  French  alphabets.  This 
suggests  that  the  letters  may  have  originally  been  made  in  this  way. 
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subject  it  would  seem  that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Alpha- 
bet may  be  printed  in  three  ways,  viz  :  the  mixed,  of 
which  the  common  printed  alphabet  is  an  example  ;  the 
front-view,  of  which  the  North  Carolina  Report  of  1865 
and  1866  furnishes  an  example  ;  and  the  self-seen  alpha- 
bet, or  the  letters  as  they  appear  to  the  person  spelling, 
which,  we  believe,  has  never  been  in  print,  although 
single  letters  very  nearly  corresponding  with  this  method 
may  be  found  in  all  the  Reports.  The  first  way  may 
have  some  things  in  its  favor,  but  there  are  many  serious 
objections  to  it.  An  artist  in  preparing  an  engraving  of 
a  building,  would  not  represent  the  house  alone,  and  leave 
out  of  view  the  grounds  and  surroundings.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  trees,  fountains  and  other  things 
around  the  house  is  essential  to  give  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  beauty  of  the  building.  Yet  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  persons  interested  and  the  hand  which  forms 
the  letters  is  no  less  essential  to  the  light  understanding 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  alphabet.  As  already  stated,  the 
tront  view  method  does  away  with  the  objections  against 
the  mixed  alphabet.  We  shall  endeavor  to  show  that 
the  self-seen  is  not  only  free  from  the  same  objections  but 
possesses  a  positive  advantage  over  the  other  methods. 
The  self-seen  has  the  same  uniformity  that  is  found  in 
the  front-view  alphabet.  As  to  the  relative  perspicuity 
of  the  mixed  and  the  other  methods,  it  might  seem,  at 
first  thought,  that  the  mixed  alphabet  could  be  most  clearly 
represented  in  print.  But  we  must  remember  that  there 
is  no  greater  element  of  perspicuity  than  uniformity.  So 
that  without  this  element  the  mixed  style  must  fail  to 
give  as  clear  an  idea  as  either  of  the  other  methods.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  do  not  claim  as  great 
definiteness  in  showing  the  parts  of  the  hand  as  may  be- 
long to  the  common  method;  but  we  do  claim  that  what- 
ever lack  of  definiteness  there  may  be  is  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  additional  perspicuity  which  uniformity 
gives.  Again  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
represent  the  alphabet  as  we  advocate — that  some  part  of 
the  hand  must  be  hidden  from  view.    It  might  as  well  be 
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pronounced  impracticable  to  represent  the  trees  on  the 
lawn  in  an  engraving  of  a  house,  for  fear  it  would  con- 
ceal some  part  of  the  building ;  when  the  fact  is,  as  every- 
body knows,  that  the  trees  and  surroundings  help  to  give 
a  clear  conception  of  the  house.  Besides,  in  reference  to 
hiding  a  part  of  the  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
only  one  half  of  the  hand  can  be  shown  in  any  method  of 
engraving  the  letters,  and  as  much  can  be  shown  in  one 
method  as  another.  The  North  Carolina  Report,  even 
with  the  engraver's  work  somewhat  imperfect,  demon- 
strates that  as  far  as  the  front-view  alphabet  is  concerned 
there  need  be  no  obscurity.  For  such  letters  as  c,j,  o, 
p,  q,  &c,  in  which  we  might  suppose  it  would  be  most 
difficult  to  show  the  parts  of  the  hand,  while  they  may 
not  be  as  definite  as  the  common  printed  alphabet,  are 
sufficiently  intelligible  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  we 
cannot  see  wherein  the  self-seen  should  be  more  obscure 
or  impracticable  to  be  represented  than  the  front  view. 

The  point,  in  which  we  would  claim  a  positive  advan- 
tage of  the  self-seen  alphabet  over  the  others,  is  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  great  purpose  for  which  a  printed 
manual  alphabet  is  designed.  This  purpose  is  to  enable 
individuals  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher  to  learn  to  form 
the  letters  correctly  on  the  hand.  The  deaf  and  dumb 
child  is  given  a  printed  manual  alphabet,  and  told  to 
learn  to  form  the  alphabet  upon  his  own  hand.  He  looks 
at  the  printed  a,  then  at  his  own  hand,  and  forms  the 
letter  nearly  correctly.  He  looks  at  6,  and  forms  the 
letter  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  towards  his  own  face  : 
and  so  on  through,  sticking  closely  to  his  models.  The 
result  is  that  when  he  spells  words  he  is  constantly  turn- 
ing his  hand  in  forming  6,  e,  l9  &c,  so  as  to  show  the 
back  of  it  to  the  person  who  is  reading  the  spelling. 
These  errors  are  not  confined  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
They  are  frequently  seen  in  hearing  and  speaking  per- 
sons in  their  first  attempts  to  use  the  manual  alphabet. 
Now  the  method  which  we  advocate  would  remove  these 
bad  features  by  furnishing  correct  models  for  forming 
the  letters.    The  alphabet  when  once  learned  would  be 
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correctly  learned,  and  there  would  be  no  bad  habits  to 
be  overcome. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations  we  cannot  help  re- 
garding it  a  serious  oversight  that  artists  in  engraving 
the  manual  alphabet  should  have  departed  from  the  uni- 
formity and  naturalness  which  characterize  the  applica- 
tion of  their  art  to  most  other  matters.  We  simply  ask 
that  in  this  matter  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  receive  the  same 
care  and  attention  which  are  given  to  other  persons  un- 
der similar  circumstances.  For,  we  believe  that  the 
adoption  in  print  of  the  alphabet  which  we  advocate 
would  be  only  an  application  to  this  subject  of  the  same 
principles  which  the  engraver  applies  to  the  common 
illustrations  of  books  designed  to  convey  information. 


BOOKS,  PICTURES  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE  APPARATUS 
FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  JAMES  H.  LOGAN,  A.  B.  JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

Comparatively  few  pupils  of  our  institutions  acquire, 
in  the  six  or  seven  years  allotted  to  them,  the  facility  of 
reading  with  readiness  and  ease.  In  almost  every  book 
and  paper  they  take  up  most  of  them  are  embarrassed  by 
unfamiliar  words  and  phrases.  Undoubtedly  the  chief 
reason  is  that  their  reading  at  school  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently extensive  and  varied  to  make  them  familiar  with 
written  language. 

A  hearing  and  speaking  child  soon  learns  to  compre- 
hend the  language  in  ordinary  use.  The  words  which 
he  hears  every  day  become  impressed  upon  his  memory 
by  frequent  repetition.  Moreover,  persons  who  speak  to 
children  usually  take  pains  to  adapt  their  language  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  child.  The  familiarity  thus 
acquired  enables  him  in  a  few  years  to  read  with  lacility 
all  ordinary  books. 

The  great  object  to  be  attained  in  the  education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  is  to  impart  to  them  a  perfect  familiar- 
ity with  written  language.    Now  with  deaf  mutes  this 
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familiarity  must  be  gained  in  the  same  way  as  other 
children  gain  theirs — by  endless  repetition  and  an  adap- 
tation of  the  language  used  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
pupil.  As  the  ear  is  closed,  this  can  be  done  only  by 
daily  and  frequent  reading  in  and  out  of  school  hours. 
Furthermore,  the  reading  must  be  made  a  positive  plea- 
sure and  not  a  task.  Few  pupils  spend  much  of  their 
leisure  time  in  reading,  and  this  chiefly  for  the  want  of 
suitable  and  interesting  books.  If  we  expect  to  get  good 
books  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  we  must  expect  to  pay  a 
good  price  for  them.  To  produce  such  books  requires 
plenty  of  brains  and  money.  Gold  is  always  dear ; 
pinchbeck  always  cheap.  Deaf  mutes  are  like  other 
children,  and  not  apt  to  be  interested  in  what  has  no 
attractions  for  the  latter.  A  taste  for  reading,  if  prop- 
erly cultivated,  will  in  a  few  years  become  fixed  for  life. 
When  the  pupil  finds  the  book  dry,  or  else  full  of  unin- 
telligible words  and  phrases,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  becomes  disgusted  and  discouraged.  For  this  he 
is  not  greatly  to  be  blamed — under  these  circumstances 
he  is  only  gnawing  a  nut  without  a  kernel.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  prepare  books  sufficiently  simple  for  him 
to  understand  readily. 

The  effort  a  person  will  make  in  anything  is  propor- 
tional to  the  interest  excited.  If  an  interest  can  be 
awakened  and  kept  up,  a  habit  of  reading  may  easily  be 
formed.  Interest  always  stimulates  the  faculties  to  vigor- 
ous activity.  It  then  follows,  that  to  excite  an  interest 
everything  must  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible.  God 
does  not  make  unattractive  flowers  and  then  tell  us  to 
study  them,  in  spite  of  their  repulsiveness,  for  the  sake 
of  intellectual  discipline. 

The  pupil  should  begin  to  read  as  early  as  practicable 
— -just  as  soon  as  he  can  understand  a  simple  sentence 
consisting  of  nothing  more  than  a  subject,  predicate  and 
object.  To  succeed  here  the  teacher  will  be  obliged  to 
prepare  books  himself  and  have  them  printed.  In  such 
institutions  where  there  are  printing  presses  this  is  prac- 
ticable.   Provided  it  is  within  their  comprehension,  all 
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pupils,  even  the  dullest,  will  read  what  interests  them. 
Differences  of  tastes  will  have  to  be  carefully  studied,  for 
what  interests  one  may  entirely  fail  to  interest  another. 
In  this,  however,  children  are  only  like  their  elders. 
The  importance  of  variety  is  thus  evident. 

The  teacher  can  easily  write  a  great  number  of  inter- 
esting stories  in  such  simple  sentences  as  to  make  them 
intelligible  to  the  pupils.  He  knows  what  words  his 
class  are  likely  to  understand,  and  by  using  these  and 
introducing  new  ones  only  occasionally,  he  may  be  able 
to  prepare  books  which  will  be  read  with  eagerness.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  him  to  invent  the  stories  himself;  but 
merely  take  them  from  other  books  and  simplify  the 
language.  In  this  way,  by  a  series  of  graded  reading 
books,  in  which  new  words  and  more  complex  sentences 
are  introduced  very  gradually,  the  pupil  may  be  led  on 
pleasantly  until  he  arrives  at  a  point  where  he  will  be 
able  to  understand  with  ease  the  language  of  ordinary 
books.  If  properly  encouraged  and  supplied  with  inter- 
esting books,  the  pupil  will  insensibly  acquire  the  habit 
of  reading,  and  when  fixed  he  will  be  obliged  to  indulge 
it  through  life. 

In  order  to  encourage  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  read- 
ing, a  large  library  of  well-selected  and  attractive  books 
is  indispensable.  A  very  wide  range  of  subjects  should 
be  embraced,  so  that  each  pupil,  from  the  youngest  to 
the  oldest,  may  always  find  something  to  interest  him. 
For  the  youngest  an  ample  variety  of  toy  books  should  be 
provided.  Many  of  these  books,  published  in  England, 
have  very  attractive  colored  pictures  of  animals,  plants 
and  other  objects  of  interest.  These  will  greatly  inter- 
est the  pupil,  give  him  much  valuable  knowledge  of 
things,  and  encourage  him  to  learn  new  names.  They 
will  prove  a  stimulus  to  what  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance— independent  effort.  The  younger  pupils  should  be 
allowed  to  visit  the  library  at  certain  times,  and,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  competent  person,  look  over  such 
books  as  they  may  fancy. 
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Popular  Natural  History,  Physics,  Poetry,  History, 
Biography,  Fiction,  Travels  and  Adventures,  and  in  fact 
everything  capable  of  affording  amusement  and  infor- 
mation should  be  very  largely  represented.  When  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  is  well  filled  with  a  knowledge  of 
things  he  is  well  prepared  to  engage  in  the  study  of 
books  written  in  a  more  technical  style.  With  a  know- 
ledge of  animals  and  their  habits  the  pupil  is  qualified 
to  understand  the  classifications  in  Zoology.  With  such 
a  variety  of  books  accessible  to  all,  latent  tastes  are  more 
likely  to  be  called  into  activity.  A  book  taken  up  by 
chance  very  often  determines  the  course  of  a  man's  life. 
Some  deaf  mutes  have  very  decided  tastes  for  Literature 
or  Science ;  but  without  abundant  means  of  gratifica- 
tion such  tastes  are  liable  to  die  out — perhaps  they  often 
do  and  we  never  know  it.  Frequent  and  varied  reading 
exercises  an  important  influence  upon  a  person's  style 
of  writing.  A  congenital  mute,  perhaps,  can  never  hope 
to  attain  an  easy  flowing  style  ;  yet  he  may  be  able  to 
write  with  clearness,  which  is  a  much  more  important 
quality  than  a  harmonious,  but  unmeaning,  jingle.  It 
may  be  that  some  deaf  mutes  are  destined  to  become 
eminent  in  Literature  and  Science;  but  they  must  have 
abundant  means  for  acquiring  varied  knowledge  and 
culture  while  young.  It  is  only  under  such  conditions 
that  talent  can  be  properly  developed. 

Some  pupils  will  care  for  nothing  but  adventures  and 
other  exciting  tales.  These  are  very  desirable,  as  they 
will  serve  to  stimulate  some  who  without  them  would  not 
read  at  all.  Let  the  pupils  during  their  leisure  time  read 
fairy  tales,  anecdotes,  adventures,  novels  and  other 
stories  to  their  heart's  content,  only  taking  care  to  ex- 
clude everything  immoral.  With  this  exception  let 
them  be  entirely  free  to  gratify  their  own  tastes.  Let 
them  have  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Anderson's  Tales,  and  every  other  book  which 
is  the  delight  of  speaking  children  and  youth.  Deaf 
mutes  should  know  all  about  these  like  other  children. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  pupil  acquires  no  very 
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solid  information  by  such  reading,  he  nevertheless  gains 
what  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  him — a  familiarity 
with  written  language.  Even  from  such  books,  how- 
ever, much  of  real  value,  as  a  knowledge  of  different 
countries,  their  inhabitants,  plants,  etc.,  will  be  obtained. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  expect  to  make  all  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing the  choicest  gems  of  literature ;  but  we  may  hope  to 
give  to  each  the  ability  to  read  with  pleasure  and  profit 
such  books  as  are  suited  to  their  comprehension. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  a  library  for  the  teach- 
ers is  also  quite  indispensable.  It  will  need  to  contain 
all  the  most  important  works  on  Science  and  Literature, 
besides  educational  works.  The  ^teacher  will  frequently 
need  them  for  reference.  He  will  have  facilities  for  be- 
coming thoroughly  familiar  with  any  special  department 
of  Science  or  Literature  for  which  he  may  have  a  taste. 
Such  a  result  is  certainly  very  desirable.  This  part  of  the 
library  should  contain  the  principal  American  and  foreign 
Magazines  and  Reviews,  both  literary  and  scientific.  A 
selection  of  the  best  papers  would  be  a  valuable  addition. 
The  teacher  will  thus  be  able  to  keep  himself  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  discoveries  of  science  and  all  other 
events  of  interest. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  books  designed  for  the  use 
of  the  pupils  should  be  in  very  simple  language  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated  ;  for  pictures,  besides  the  pleasure  they 
give,  act  as  definers  of  the  text,  and  convey  far  more  cor- 
rect ideas  than  could  be  gained  from  the  words  alone.  It 
may  here  be  repeated  that  though  a  large  number  of 
suitable  books  may  be  found  they  are  generally  expen- 
sive. It  is  better  to  have  well  illustrated  books,  even  if 
costly,  for  with  good  engravings  constantly  before  his 
eyes,  the  taste  of  the  pupil  will  be  refined.  Poorly  exe- 
cuted engravings  are  always  to  be  condemned ;  if  a  per- 
son of  good  taste  sees  them  they  offend;  if  one  whose 
taste  is  not  yet  fixed  becomes  used  to  them  they  degrade 
his  conceptions  of  the  good  in  art.  With  such  opportu- 
nities for  improvement  and  culture  a  modern  civilization 
affords,  no  one  has  a  right  to  do  poor  work.  A  taste  tor 
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good  pictures  is  secondary  in  importance  only  to  read- 
ing. They  inform  the  mind  and  appeal  to  the  emotions 
as  strongly,  and  often  more  strongly  than  written  woids. 
Every  object  in  Nature,  every  event  in  History,  and  the 
conceptions  of  the  Poet  may  be  represented  in  pictures. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  mind  gains  a  more  correct  idea 
of  the  things  and  events  represented  than  could  be  gained 
by  reading.  Few  persons  have  the  ability  to  create  such 
vivid  conceptions  of  events  as  the  artist,  but  all  can  make 
the  picture,  which  he  has  produced  their  own  mental 
possession.  Good  engravings  of  historical  events  are 
exceedingly  valuable  for  the  information  they  give  as  to 
customs,  costumes  and  architectural  peculiarities.  The 
physical  characteristics  of  different  regions,  plants,  ani- 
mals and  every  form  of  material  object  are  readily  and 
clearly  apprehended  in  pictures.  One  who  has  seen 
many  such  pictures,  when  he  comes  to  read  about  the 
things  represented,  is  able  to  comprehend  them  more 
clearly. 

Young  pupils  take  a  great  interest  in  pictures,  especi- 
ally if  colored.  When  shown  such,  their  countenances 
brighten,  and  they  manifest  much  eagerness  to  learn 
about  the  things  represented.  In  half  an  hour's  time 
two  or  three  pictures  may  be  shown  and  fully  explained 
to  a  class.  In  this  manner  the  names  of  half  a  dozen 
objects  may  be  learned  daily.  If  this  exercise  were  kept 
up  daily  for  a  year,  it  is  manifest  how  great  a  benefit  would 
result  to  the  pupils  in  increasing  their  stock  of  informa- 
tion. Success,  however,  requires  that  the  teacher  should 
have  an  interest  in  the  work,  and  that  each  picture  should 
have  something  new  and  attractive  to  the  pupils. 

The  moral  value  of  pictures  is  also  very  great.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  the  teacher  has  a  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  with  Dore's  illustrations.  He  can  use  one  or  more 
of  these  to  illustrate  a  Bible  story  every  Sabbath.  The 
exercise  will  thus  be  doubly  interesting  and  leave  a  vivid 
impression.  If  this  be  continued  until  the  whole  series 
of  pictures  has  been  shown,  the  pupil  will  see  how  really 
attractive  the  Bible  is,  and  associate  it  with  one  of  his 
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greatest  pleasures.  It  may  be  considerable  time  before 
he  can  read  it  himself,  and,  unless  [his  interest  is  awak- 
ened, he  may  never  make  much  effort  to  do  so.  The 
children  can  understand  and  enjoy  the  pictures.  Let 
them  have  all  the  pleasure  they  can  this  way;  their 
minds  will  be  filled  with  pictures  of  Bible  scenes  and 
events,  thus  fitting  them  the  better  to  comprehend  the 
sacred  volume  when  they  begin  reading  by  themselves. 

In  teaching  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  an  accurate 
representation  of  new  objects,  when  the  object  itself  can- 
not be  shown.  In  this  respect  the  stereoscope  may  be- 
come very  valuable.  In  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher  it 
may  be  made  to  convey  a  vast  amount  of  information  in 
a  very  interesting  manner.  We  now  have  steroscopic 
pictures  of  almost  every  object  and  place  of  interest  in 
the  world.  A  carefully  selected  assortment  of  these, 
embracing  every  important  city,  views  of  remarkable 
scenery,  palaces,  statues,  animals  and  plants,  would  be 
of  the  greatest  value  as  an  adjunct  in  the  teaching  of 
geography,  natural  history,  and  other  branches  of  physi- 
cal science.  The  view  of  a  mountain,  the  sea,  a  plain,  a 
river,  and  every  variety  of  natural  scenery,  will  explain 
the  objects  far  more  vividly  than  could  be  done  by  verbal 
description.  Another  advantage  is  that  objects  thus  pre- 
sented are  more  easily  remembered.  Much,  however, 
will  depend  upon  the  skill  of  the  instructor.  Too  much 
should  not  be  shown  at  a  time.  A  few  good  views,  per- 
haps never  more  than  a  dozen  a  day,  unless  specially 
needed  to  illustrate  some  point,  should  be  exhibited  for 
a  sufficient  time  and  everything  of  interest  explained. 
Impressions  thus  made  are  vivid  and  lasting.  Stereo- 
scopic views  will,  also,  afford  very  good  subjects  for  com- 
positions by  the  pupils.  A  very  young  pupil  can,  at  the 
least,  enumerate  the  names  of  familiar  objects  in  the 
picture.  The  interest  thus  excited  will  prove  a  strong 
stimulus  to  the  pupil.  "Were  one  or  more  good  stereo- 
scopes placed  in  the  library,  and  used  daily,  a  pupil 
might,  during  the  few  years  of  his  stay  in  the  institution, 
gain  a  larger  stock  of  information  in  regard  to  places 
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and  things  in  this  world  than  most  people  possess.  He 
would  also  be  able  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries,  and  almost  every  social  condition  of 
man.  Each  teacher  might  have  a  hand  stereoscope  for 
use  in  the  class-room  whenever  required.  Since  the 
objects  are  represented  in  relief,  and  apparently  of  the 
natural  size,  it  is  evident  how  great  a  help  the  stereo- 
scope may  prove ;  but,  as  before  remarked,  the  degree  of 
success  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  intelligence  and 
skill  of  the  teacher. 

Stereopticons  and  magic  lanterns  are  also  very  desira- 
ble. These  have  the  great  advantage  of  exhibiting  a 
large  picture  to  any  number  of  persons  at  the  same  time. 
For  these  instruments  thousands  of  objects  have  been 
prepared.  An  exhibition,  every  one  or  two  weeks  for  a 
season,  would  prove  highly  interesting  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  By  means  of  Dore's  illustrations,  mute 
children  may  realize  the  conceptions  of  Dante's  Inferno, 
and  gain  as  much  pleasure  as  others  derive  from  reading 
the  book.  Such  pictures  put  the  pupil  in  possession  of 
the  finest  creations  of  poetic  genius.  It  may  be  quite  a 
long  time  before  any  of  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  read 
Dante  or  Milton  with  pleasure,  since  this  requires  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  culture.  The  pictures,  however,  will 
express  in  a  more  vivid  manner  what  the  poet  expresses 
in  wTritten  language.  The  pictures  are  in  reality  only  a 
more  powerful  means  of  expressing  ideas.  The  use  of 
language  is  to  express  ideas,  and  if  pictures  can  do  the 
same  thing  more  clearly,  and  in  less  time,  they  are  to  be 
preferred,  since  the  idea  once  gained  is  readily  under- 
stood when  afterwards  clothed  in  words.  All  of  Dore's 
illustrations  to  the  Bible  and  to  Paradise  Lost,  have  been 
photographed  and  colored  for  the  magic  lantern.  As  a 
means  of  awakening  interest  and  impressing  moral 
truth,  they  are  in  many  cases  very  useful.  They  will 
help  make  the  events  of  the  Bible  more  clear  and  life- 
like to  the  pupil,  as  they  are  expressed  in  a  language 
easily  explained  and  easily  understood.  With  his  mind 
filled  with  these  pictures,  the  imagination  of  the  pupil 
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will  be  powerfully  stimulated  and  his  thoughts  kept 
active. 

Another  instrument  of  great  value,  indispensable  in 
the  study  of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  is  the 
microscope.  It  exhibits  to  us  marvels  unseen  and  un- 
thought  of  in  the  commonest  objects.  The  great  value, 
in  an  educational  point  of  view,  consists  in  exciting  a 
taste  for  the  study  of  nature,  and  training  to  habits  of 
accurate  observation.  The  delight  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  using  it  merely  for  amusement  is  very  great. 
Such  pupils  as  manifest  an  interest  in  it  should  be  taught 
how  to  use  it,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  minister  to  their 
own  pleasure  and  that  of  others.  If  we  succeed  in  en- 
couraging a  few  to  engage  in  special  studies,  the  trouble 
and  expense  will  be  amply  repaid.  The  instrument  is 
one  of  value  in  nearly  every  department  of  physical  sci- 
ence, and  the  pupil  should  be  acquainted  with  its  appli- 
cations so  that  he  can  make  use  of  it  should  occasion 
ever  require.  When  it  is  desired  to  exhibit  objects  to  a 
large  number  of  persons  at  once,  the  oxyhydrogen  micro- 
scope will  be  of  great  value. 

To  illustrate  anatomy,  both  human  and  comparative, 
nothing  can  be  finer  or  more  effective  than  the  elastic 
models  prepared  by  Dr.  Azoux,  of  Paris.  The  labor  of 
comprehending  the  true  relations  of  the  muscles  and 
other  organs,  even  from  a  good  drawing,  is  sometimes 
great,  but  with  these  models  the  relations  are  easily  un- 
derstood. "With  these  models  the  progress  of  a  class  in 
anatomy  or  botany  would  be  very  rapid.  In  addition  to 
these,  every  other  kind  of  philosophical  apparatus,  which 
may  help  to  illustrate  and  explain,  is  necessary.  The 
things  above  mentioned  are  but  a  few  of  the  adjuncts 
capable  of  being  made  serviceable  in  a  large  educationa  1 
establishment.  Such  as  have  been  selected  will  serve  to 
show  the  utility  of  all  apparatus  capable  of  conveyiug 
clear  representations  or  illustrations. 

Some  may  say  that  it  is  impracticable  to  use  such  in- 
strumentalities on  account  of  great  expense.  The  advan- 
tages of  these,  however,  is  very  great,  and  we  must  have 
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them  if  we  wish  to  attain  the  highest  results  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  expense  should  be 
considered  no  objection  at  all.  We  spend  three  hundred 
dollars  or  more  a  year  on  our  perishable  bodies,  and  yet 
grudge  the  small  sum  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  on  our 
immortal  intellects,  which  crave  their  food  as  strongly 
as  the  body  does  its  own.  A  sufficient  amount  and  va- 
riety of  mental  food  is  as  necessar}-  for  the  proper  devel- 
opment of  the  intellect  as  for  that  of  the  body.  We  take 
every  means  to  make  our  bodily  food  as  pleasant  as  pos- 
sible, and  should  do  the  same  with  our  mental  food. 

In  an  institution  numbering  200  pupils  an  outlay  of 
$2,000  per  annum,  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
pictures,  and  philosophical  apparatus,  would  involve  the 
trifling  sum  of  $10  per  year  on  each  pupil.  When  we 
consider  how  great  are  the  benefits  from  such  an  appro- 
priation devoted  to  these  special  purposes  the  sum  seems 
very  insignificant.  Such  a  sum  thus  applied  would,  in  a 
few  years,  supply  any  institution  with  a  very  fine  library, 
the  best  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  museum  of  zoo- 
logical, botanical,  mineralogical,  and  various  other  col- 
lections. These  are  all  exceedingly  valuable  and  desira- 
ble in  institutions  for  educational  purposes.  They  will 
serve,  not  only  to  inspire  a  taste  for  refining  pleasure,  and 
vastly  increase  the  mental  acquisition  of  the  pupils ;  but 
also  serve  as  a  means  of  attracting  the  most  capable  men 
to  the  profession  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  With 
such  excellent  facilities  for  pursuing  their  favorite  studies 
many  will  be  more  likely  to  remain  permanently  in  the 
profession.  Another,  by  no  means  unimportant  advan- 
tage is,  that  the  institution  will  be  better  able  to  interest 
and  benefit  the  public.  The  teachers,  by  being  required 
to  use  philosophical  apparatus  and  explain  the  various 
objects  in  the  museum  to  their  classes,  would  be  kept  up 
to  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency.  In  fact  it  is  often  a 
great  discouragement  to  the  teacher  that  he  has  not  at 
hand  the  requisite  means  of  illustration.  Unless  he  has 
every  thing  needed  within  reach,  the  ablest  teacher  is 
necessarily  hampered.    The  most  skilled  workman  loses 
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much  time,  and  does  the  work  poorly,  if  obliged  to  use 
inadequate  tools. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  every  institution  should 
not  be  provided  with  a  good  library  and  some  illustrative 
apparatus.  All  the  pupils,  even  the  youngest,  may  be 
made  to  comprehend,  but  in  different  degrees,  such 
things  as  they  serve  to  illustrate.  There  is,  perhaps, 
nothing  which  may  not,  by  means  of  a  good  teacher  and 
proper  apparatus  be'  made  quite  clear  to  a  class  of  two 
or  three  years'  standiug.  For  older  classes  all  these  are 
certainly  necessary.  We  must  give  pupils  every  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  as  much  and  as  early  as  they  can,  not  for- 
getting, however,  that  language  is  the  main  object.  If 
we  cau  have  the  pupils  made  familiar  with  the  various 
objects  and  phenomena  of  nature,  they  will  be  much 
better  fitted  to  comprehend  what  they  read  about  these 
things.  With  a  great  variety  of  objects  stored  in  the 
mind,  classification  becomes  an  easy  process,  and  the  pu- 
pil can  engage  with  interest  in  the  more  scientific  study 
of  natural  history.  One  very  important  end  in  education 
is  to  store  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  objects  which  he 
is  afterwards  to  work  upon. 

In  England  some  scientific  men  have  been  trying  to 
popularize  science  among  the  working  men.  They  have 
met  with  very  cheering  results,  which  afford  ground  to 
think  that  systematic  efforts  in  the  same  direction  among 
the  deaf  and  dumb  will  be  equally  successful. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  is  in  many  places  re- 
ceiving a  large  share  of  attention,  and  earnest  laborers  in 
the  cause  are  striving  to  avail  themselves  of  every  possi- 
ble help,  and  thus  carry  it  to  the  highest  state  of  devel- 
opment. The  circumstances  of  society  are  continually 
changing,  and  every  few  years  new  light  is  thrown  upon 
some  point  in  education,  or  better  means  are  placed  with- 
in our  reach.  There  is  always  room  for  improvement. 
We  must  never  be  satisfied  with  what  we  are  doing.  As 
soon  as  we  think  we  have  reached  perfection  we  shall 
begin  to  retrograde.  In  order  to  bring  the  system  of 
deaf-mute  instruction  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency, 
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every  member  of  the  profession  must  observe,  think,  and 
be  quick  to  take  advantage  of  every  thing  likely  to  prove 
of  service. 

With  every  advance  in  civilization  a  higher  degree  of 
culture  is  required  of  every  one;  but  this  is  not  practi- 
cable without  a  corresponding  improvement  in  educa- 
tional methods.  The  system  of  deaf-mute  education 
must  keep  pace  with  that  for  the  hearing  and  speaking. 
Whatever  is  found  serviceable  in  the  former,  save  in  the 
single  case  of  exercise  in  spoken  language,  will  also  prove 
valuable  in  the  latter.  If  we  look  back  twenty  years 
ago  we  can  readily  perceive  how  much  better  we  are 
provided  with  books,  pictures,  and  illustrative  apparatus 
of  all  kinds.  Whatever  the  expense  may  be  we  must 
not  hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  use  of  any  of  these 
which  are  capable  of  doing  good  service.  If  we  all  labor 
earnestly,  according  to  the  light  and  ability  given  to  us, 
and  avail  ourselves  of  every  means  likely  to  be  of  ser- 
vice, we  may  reasonably  hope,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  to  carry  the  system  of  deaf-mute  education 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  has  hitherto  been 
attained. 


DIFFICULTIES  CONNECTED  WITH  DEAF  MUTE 
INSTRUCTION. 

BY  W.  H.  LATHAM,  M.A.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

The  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  often  discouraged. 
He  feels  that  he  is  not  accomplishing  all  he  would  accom- 
plish, nor  all  that  is  expected  of  him.  Indeed  it  has  been 
intimated,  if  not  directly  asserted,  and  this  too  by  one  in 
high  position,  that  the  teachers  of  the  present  day  are 
comparatively  inefficient, — that  they  do  not  accomplish 
as  much  in  the  advancement  of  the  deaf  mute  as  did 
those  of  an  earlier  day.  If  such  be  the  case, — a  point 
we  would  not  pretend  to  dispute, — there  must  be  a  cause 
or  causes  for  such  deficiency. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  the  present  paper  to  hint  at  some 
of  the  difficulties  and  hindrances  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
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more  successful  effort  in  this  arduous  and  perplexing 
field  of  labor.  We  write  this  as  the  result  of  observa- 
tion and  practical  experience  of  more  than  a  score  of 
years  in  two  of  the  oldest  Western  institutions.  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  other  institutions, 
except  from  report,  but  suppose  all  institutions  are  con- 
ducted upon  the  same  general  principles,  and  that  they 
all  labor  more  or  less  under  the  same  disadvantages. 

One  great  difficulty,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  is  the 
want  of  an  efficient  corps  of  experienced  teachers.  This 
want  is  felt  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  institutions, 
and  never  more  so  than  at  the  present  time.  Such  has 
been  the  increase  in  number  of  new  institutions,  and  so 
frequent  have  been  the  demands  upon  the  older  institu- 
tions for  officers  and  teachers  that  no  institution  has  been 
able  to  retain  its  complement  of  teachers  of  ripe  experi- 
ence. While  such  is  the  case,  can  it  be  a  matter  of  won- 
der that  more  is  not  accomplished,  and  this  too  when  the 
number  of  pupils  has  been  largely  increased,  thus  de- 
manding rather  an  increase  than  a  diminution  of  efficient 
instruction  ?  To  build  an  edifice  complete  in  all  its  parts 
requires  skilled  and  experienced  workmen ;  to  complete 
it  in  short  contract  time,  requires  competent  force  as 
well  as  skill.  To  accomplish  the  needed  and  required 
result  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  there 
should  be  a  competent  force  of  skillful  and  experienced 
teachers  from  foundation  to  turret.  The  same  tact  and 
skill,  at  least  in  quality,  if  not  in  degree,  is  as  necessary 
in  the  initiatory  as  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  pupil- 
age. If  the  foundation  be  defective  the  whole  super- 
structure will  be  faulty.  This  desired  end  cannot  be 
attained  in  the  present  condition  of  our  institutions, 
where  the  number  of  experienced  teachers  is  relatively 
so  small. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  teachers  of  a  former  day  should  have  accom- 
plished so  much.  The  pupils  were  then  limited  in  num- 
ber, and  were  necessarily  more  immediately  under  the 
supervision  if  not  under  the  instruction  of  the  principals 
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themselves  ab  initio,  and  persistently  through  their  whole 
course.  At  the  present  time  principals  are  not,  except 
in  rare  cases,  teachers ;  and  experienced,  speaking  teach- 
ers are  in  most  cases  limited  to  two  or  three,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  is  left  to 
new  teachers,  or  those  of  less  experience.  The  more 
experienced  teacher  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
instruction  of  the  elementary  classes,  where  the  founda- 
tion is  laid;  but  he  is  required  to  finish  off  and  perfect 
the  superstructure  with  the  oftimes  imperfect  materials 
as  passed  up  to  him  from  the  lower  classes.  Too  much 
is  expected  of  him.  With  him  rests  the  chief  responsi- 
bility; and  if  in  this  finishing  off  process,  to  be  accom- 
plished in  one,  two,  or  at  most  three  years,  the  pupil 
passes  from  his  hands  unpolished  and  incomplete,  he 
alone  is  held  responsible  for  the  defect.  He  labors  at  a 
disadvantage.  He  is  too  often  required  to  make  com- 
plete work  from  defective  materials  on  short  contract 
time.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  unlearn  a  pupil  of  his 
errors  than  to  teach  him  de  novo.  It  is  difficult,  nay  im- 
possible, to  make  straight  the  twig  of  five  or  six  years 
crooked  growth. 

These  defects  or  errors  of  an  earlier  growth  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  results  of  various  causes,  among  which  may 
be  enumerated : 

Defective  elementary  instruction  ; 

Misdirected  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ; 

A  too  early  admission  of  pupils; 

Imperfect  classification ; 

A  too  hurried  attempt  at  progress ;  and 

A  want  of  proper  text-books. 

It  has  been  well  questioned  if  the  present  system  of 
deaf-mute  instruction  is  the  best  that  could  be  devised ; 
and  may  it  not  be  that  the  very  success  of  those  of  a 
former  period  was  the  result  of  a  different  mode  of  in- 
struction from  that  now  in  vogue  ?  Changes  are  not 
always  for  the  better.  One  thing  is  certain,  they  had 
not  the  elementary  books  now  in  use ;  and  if,  without 
the  aid  of  these  auxiliaries,  they  accomplished  so  much 
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more  than  teachers  of  the  present  day,  these  books  have 
been  of  doubtful  utility,  to  say  the  least.  May  it  not  be 
that  these  books,  so  excellent  in  their  way,  have  proved 
rather  a  hindrance  than  a  benefit  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil?  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  system  of 
education  should  be  perfected  in  a  score  or  two  of  years. 
The  modes  of  instruction  in  our  common  schools  have 
been  constantly  changing,  and  are  by  no  means  consid- 
ered perfect.  They  have  become  more  artificial ;  easier 
it  may  be  for  the  teacher,  and  easier  for  the  pupil,  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  are  better.  Cram- 
ming with  facts,  formulas  and  dates,  however  well  sys- 
tematized the  process,  is  not  education  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term.  It  may  well  be  queried  if  the  well-thumbed 
and  well-conned  books  of  the  former,  plodding,  old-fash- 
ioned way  of  study  were  not  productive  of  far  more  good 
than  the  routine  of  the  present  day,  aided  as  it  is  by  all 
the  auxiliaries  of  a  modern  school-room.  Artificiality, 
and  too  often  superficiality,  are  the  results  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  present  day.  The  same  may  be  said,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
There  is  too  much  that  is  purely  mechanical  in  the  pro- 
cess. The  process  has  been  simplified  and  made  easier 
for  the  teacher,  and  it  may  be  for  the  pupil,  especially  in 
the  elementary  departments  of  instruction.  The  book 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher;  even  the  lessons  are 
marked  off  for  him,  and  he  required  to  follow  the  course 
as  laid  down  therein.  He  has  little  or  no  discretionary 
power,  and  is  supposed  to  know  no  other  course/espe- 
cially if  he  be  a  teacher  who  has  been  educated  in  the 
same  way.  We  suppose  no  two  teachers,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  pursue  precisely  the  same  course  in  their 
instruction,  but  here  all  are  made  to  conform  to  one  com- 
mon standard,  and  the  process  becomes  necessarily  en- 
tirely too  superficial.  The  pupil  is  required  to  memorize 
names,  words  and  phrases  almost  without  end,  and  with- 
out any  immediate  practical  use;  in  other  words,  he  is 
crammed  according  to  rule,  because  it  is  so  laid  down  in 
the  books.    A  pupil  who  can  write  understanding^  a 
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sentence  of  five  words,  is  better  educated  than  one  who 
can  only  repeat  a  hundred  words  without  any  connection. 
The  test  of  his  education  is  the  ability  he  possesses  of 
using  practically  what  he  has  learned.  He  may  know  a 
dictionary  of  words,  and  be  practically  a  dunce.  Let  the 
pupil  be  taught  fewer  words,  and  more  sentences,  and 
the  result  will  be  for  the  better. 

We  have  been  employed  since  our  novitiate  in  teach- 
ing pupils  handed  up  in  rotation  from  the  lower  classes ; 
and  we  have  been  compelled  to  correct  the  same  errors, 
lopping  off  excrescences,  and  filling  out  defects  almost  with- 
out variation ;  and  we  expect  to  go  on  in  the  same  course 
while  strength  and  patience  hold  out.  We  rejoice,  how- 
ever, to  see  that  new  ideas  have  been  advanced  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  teaching  new  beginners,  and  we  are  encour- 
aged to  hope  our  task  may  yet  be  an  easier  one  than 
heretofore. 

Whatever  delinquencies  may  be  charged  to  the  teacher 
of  the  present  day,  a  want  of  zeal  or  lack  of  effort  cannot, 
except  perhaps  in  rare  cases,  be  laid  at  his  door.  Yet 
he  may,  and  often  does,  labor  at  a  great  disadvantage 
from  misdirected  effort,  arising  in  part  from  causes 
already  referred  to ;  from  want  of  experience,  or  lack  of 
judgment.  He  is  led  ofttimes  to  expect  too  much  of  his 
pupils,  forgetting  or  not  fully  realizing  that  they  are 
but  children  learning  the  most  difficult  of  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

We  have  known  teachers  spend  days,  nay  weeks,  till 
the  patience  both  of  teacher  and  pupils  was  exhausted  in 
attempting  to  teach  formulas,  of  the  nature  and  use  of 
which  the  pupils  were,  if  possible,  more  ignorant  at  the- 
last  than  at  the  first.  We  have  witnessed  teachers  at 
tempting  to  indoctrinate  pupils  during  their  third  and 
fourth  years  into  the  mysteries  of  parsing.  Very  much 
useless  labor  and  a  vast  amount  of  patience  have  been 
expended  upon  grammar.  Too  much  stress  is  laid  upon 
its  utility  as  a  text-book.  We  consider  the  time  spent  in 
its  study,  more  especially  the  syntax  of  grammar,  prior 
to  the  very  last  of  the  pupil's  course,  as  almost  wholly 
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lost.  He  is  a  practical  grammarian  who  uses  language 
correctly,  or  according  to  common  usage,  and  no  pupil, 
much  less  the  deaf  mute,  can  learn  to  be  a  practical  gram- 
marian by  the  study  of  the  theory  and  rules  of  grammar, 
which  of  themselves  are  often  absurdities. 

Teachers  often  spend  too  much  time  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  discipline  of  their  classes,  to  the  neglect  of 
more  important  duties.  It  is  well  to  have  good  order  and 
punctuality  in  the  school-room,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if 
a  system  of  marks  and  checks,  which  not  only  interfere 
with  the  time  of  school  duties,  but  is  a  constant  reminder 
to  the  delinquent  of  his  deficiencies,  is  of  any  advantage. 
Success  depends  not  so  much  upon  zeal  as  upon  judicious 
and  well  directed  effort. 

We  know  not  what  rules  may  have  existed  in  the  early 
history  of  deaf-mute  instruction  as  to  the  proper  age  for 
the  admission  of  pupils,  but  we  do  know  that  the  average 
age  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  present  time  is  five 
years,  less  than  it  was  even  a  few  years  since ;  and  we 
fully  believe  there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  average  of  their  attainments.  As  the  rule  now  exists 
pupils  are  forced  as  it  were  upon  the  institutions  at  eight 
and  even  seven  years  of  age,  and  in  all  cases,  we  are  con- 
fident, to  their  own  detriment  and  to  the  decided  disad- 
vantage of  the  institutions.  They  are  mere  infants,  yet 
placed  necessarily  with  those  of  greater  age.  Not  much 
is  expected  of  them,  because  they  are  infants,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  neglect  them,  and  they  fall  back  into  the 
succeeding  classes.  Thus  they  acquire  habits  of  careless 
listlessness  which  cling  to  them  through  their  whole 
course.  We  have  known  few  such  pupils  make  even  a 
tolerable  proficiency;  as  a  general  rule  they  become 
stunted  into  a  dwarfish  mediocrity,  and  fall  far  below 
those  who  are  admitted  later  in  life.  We  do  not  believe 
in  "infant  schools."  If  our  institutions  are  to  be  made 
nurseries  for  infants,  would  it  not  be  decidedly  better  to 
have  the  necessary  department  proper,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  school-room  ? 
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In  the  classification  of  pupils  there  are  often  great  de- 
fects, which  operate  as  drawbacks  to  their  more  success- 
ful instruction.  This  difficulty  can,  in  great  measure,  be 
obviated  in  the  larger  institutions  where  pupils  of  the 
same  relative  standing  and  capacity  can  be  placed  to- 
gether ;  while,  in  our  smaller  institutions,  complete 
classification  cannot  be  made.  Classes  are  often  formed 
of  wholly  incongruous  elements,  especially  the  more  ad- 
vanced classes ;  of  pupils  who  have  been  under  different 
instructors;  of  pupils  who  have  been  absent  from  school; 
of  those  who  have  pursued  different  branches  of  study. 
So  much  is  the  class  at  odds  and  ends  that  the  teacher  is 
frequently  at  a  lose  to  know  how  he  shall  best  adapt  his 
instruction  to  the  capacity  of  the  class,  as  a  whole.  De- 
fective pupils  are  always  a  hindrance  to  those  in  advance 
of  them,  and  the  van  must  make  slow  and  short  marches, 
that  the  rear  may  not  be  wholly  lost  to  view.  It  will  not 
do  to  neglect  the  dull  or  deficient  pupil  to  push  on  the 
advanced.  This  is  neither  consistent  with  duty  nor  prin- 
ciple. It  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  teacher  to  bring 
up  the  laggards,  even  if  he  seems  to  make  but  slow 
progress. 

Entirely  too  much  is  attempted  in  the  brief  period  of 
the  pupil's  attendance  at  the  institution.  Seven  years  is 
wholly  inadequate  for  so  extended  a  course  of  study  as  is 
generally  pursued;  embracing,  as  it  does,  beside  the  more 
ordinary  branches,  history,  philosophy,  physiology,  and 
other  branches  of  natural  science;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  knowledge  attained,  if  knowledge  it  be,  is 
imperfect  and  superficial.  There  must  necessarily  be  a 
hurried  progress,  and  in  the  multiplicity  of  studies  the 
teacher  is  liable  to  lose  sight  of  the  essential  part  of  the 
pupil's  education — the  acquisition  of  language.  This  is 
a  most  serious  error,  and  one  that  is  more  especially  no- 
ticeable in  the  more  elementary  classes,  where,  too  often, 
the  test  of  the  pupil's  attainment  is  the  number  of  pages 
he  has  gone  through  in  the  elementary  books.  There  is 
a  lack  of  thoroughness;  and  what  with  the  deaf  pupil  is 
half  learned  is  not  learned  at  all.  Better  one  sentence  well 
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learned  and  understood  than  twenty  imperfect  sentences. 
And  this  principle  will  hold  good  through  the  whole 
course  of  tuition.  Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the 
way  of  correcting  errors  resulting  from  this  forcing 
process.  Classes  may  be  handed  up  to  the  more  exper- 
ienced teacher  without  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  capital  letters ;  classes  who  have  made  no  use 
whatever  of  punctuation ;  classes  who  may  be  possessed 
with  a  whole  vocabulary  of  words  with  little  idea  of  their 
proper  relations;  classes  with  careless,  slovenly  habits  of 
writing.  Such  defects  are  by  no  means  easy  of  correc- 
tion, so  fixed  have  the  habits  of  the  pupils  become. 
What  pupils  are  taught  they  should  be  well  taught.  No 
sentence  should  be  written  by  a  pupil  but  a  perfect  and 
complete  sentence.  Festina  lente  should  be  the  motto  of 
the  teacher  if  he  wishes  for  more  complete  success. 

Connected  with  this  last-named  defect,  and  in  great 
measure  its  cause,  is  the  want  of  proper  text-books  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  especially  for  the  more  advanced 
classes.  What  is  imperatively  demanded  for  more  suc- 
cessful education  of  the  mute  is  a  series  of  books  includ- 
ing primary  readers,  geography,  grammar,  history, 
arithmetic  and  philosophy,  adapted  especially  to  his  in- 
struction. Recourse  is  now  had  to  common-school  books 
simplified,  and  common-school  books  simplified  are 
simply  facts  so  diluted  and  mystified  with  explanations 
that  oft-times  a  bushel  of  chaff  yields  but  a  few  kernels 
of  wheat.  What  is  needed  for  the  deaf  mute  is  simple 
truth  simply  stated,  and  condensed — the  pemmican  of 
thought  and  expression. 

That  the  teacher  may  avoid  any  stigma  or  reproach, 
let  there  be  a  decision  as  to  the  best  possible  mode  of  in- 
struction for  beginners;  let  there  be  a  judicious  and 
shortened  course  of  study,  and  proper  text-books  for  the 
pupil.  When  may  the  teacher  hope  for  these  things? 
Till  then  he  must  be  content  to  plod  on  in  his  weary  way, 
disheartened,  it  may  be  be,  at  times,  but  satisfied  that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  he  has  accomplished  what 
he  has. 
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BY  REV.   BENJAMIN  TALBOT,  IOWA.  CITY,  IOWA. 

The  Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Iowa  Institution 
contains  a  statistical  account  of  the  pupils  admitted  dur- 
ing the  fifteen  years  of  its  history,  amounting  in  all  to 
two  hundred  and  forty-five. 

Of  these  245  cases,  150,  or  61.22  per  cent  are  males ; 
and  95  or  38.78  per  cent  females.  Of  the  87  now  pres- 
ent in  the  Institution,  the  males  form  57.47  per  cent,  and 
the  females  42.53. 

Careful  enumeration,  from  ..the  best  data  to  be  had, 
shows  about  the  same  proportion  as  to  sex  throughout 
the  State  of  Iowa.  I  have  several  times  computed  the 
number,  so  far  as  known,  of  deaf  mutes  entitled  to  school 
privileges,  and  have  found  the  ratio  to  vary  from  that  of 
6:4  to  that  of  7:5.  No  such  disparity  exists  among  the 
speaking  children  of  Iowa.  The  State  census  of  1869, 
just  published,  shows  the  number  of  each  sex  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  to  be  nearly  equal ;  the 
exact  proportion  being:  males,  51.69  per  cent.;  females, 
48.31. 

The  great  disproportion  between  male  and  female  deaf 
mutes  has  never  received  any  explanation,  so  far  as  I 
know  ;  but  our  statistics  abundantly  confirm  the  fact. 
Indeed,  the  figures  given  above  exhibit  a  disproportion 
almost  unparalleled.  From  Dr.  Peet's  full  and  valuable 
discussion  in  the  thirty-fifth  report  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitution I  draw  the  following  table,  adding  the  figures 
for  this  Institution,  and  for  those  of  Kentucky  and 
Indiana : 

TABLE  I. 


15  European  countries  

Prussia,  in  1843  

United  States  in  1850  

American  Asylum,  to  May,  1851  

New  York  Institution,  to  Jan.,  1854. 

Ohio  In  stitution,  to  Dec,  1853  

Indiana  Institution,  to  Nov.,  1854.... 
Kentucky  Institution,  to  Nov.,  1863.. 
Iowa  Institution/,     Jan.,  1870  


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

PROPORTION. 

9,934 

7,806 

100:78.57 

6,460 

5,037 

100:77.97 

5,381 

4,336 

100:80.57 

598 

462 

100:77  25 

640 

525 

100:82.03 

323 

237 

100:73.37 

200 

113 

100:56.50 

265 

176 

100:66.41 

150 

95 

100:63.33 
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Has  there  been  in  this  Western  country,  from  the 
hardships  and  exposures  of  frontier  life,  a  greater  mor- 
tality among  male  deaf  mutes  ?  or  is  there  some  subtle 
and  undiscovered  cause  for  a  greater  tendency  to  deaf- 
dumbness  among  the  male  population  in  new  countries 
than  those  longer  settled  ?    Who  can  tell  ? 

Among  other  items  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  pupils 
of  the  Iowa  Institution  is  the  following  table  of  causes  of 
deafness : 

TABLE  II. 

ALLEGED  CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS. 


Congenital   91 

Scarlet  fever   34 

Congestion  of  the  brain   5 

Inflammation  of  the  brain   5 

Brain  fever   3 

Typhoid  fever   4 

Congestive  fever   3 

Spotted  fever   8 

Lung  fever   3 

Bilious  fever   1 

Winter  fever  and  quinine   1 

Rheumatic  fever   1 

Fever  (unspecified)   9 

Dropsy  of  the  brain   3 

Influenza   2 

Cold  in  the  head   2 

Severe  cold   1 


Gatherings  in  head  and  ears...  12 


Measles   5 

Chicken-pox   1 

Mumps   1 

Whooping-cough   3 

Cholera-infantum   2 

Convulsions   1 

Spinal  affection   1 

Apoplexy   1 

Tetanus   1 

Debility  in  infancy   1 

Sickness  (unspecified)   11 

Use  of  quinine   3 

Falls   4 

Bee-stings   1 

Grain  in  the  ears   1 

Malformation  (dumb  only)   1 

Unknown   19 

Total  245 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  table  one  case  is  re- 
corded as  dumb  only,  from  malformation.  This  is  the 
same  case  mentioned  in  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Insti- 
tution, of  a  little  boy,  admitted  in  1867,  who  was  unable 
to  speak  by  reason  of  malformation  and  partial  par- 
alysis of  the  vocal  organs.  He  remained  in  school  but 
a  short  time.  His  hearing  seemed  to  be  perfect,  and  his 
intellect  bright  and  active  ;  but  his  nearest  approach  to 
speech,  in  fact  almost  the  only  sound  I  ever  heard  him 
utter,  was  the  indistinct  sound,  partly  nasal  and  partly 
guttural,  which  one  makes  in  trying  to  pronounce  the 
syllables  um-um-um  with  the  mouth  closed  tight.  The 
boy  made  this  sound,  however,  with  the  mouth  open. 
The  malformation  spoken  of  was  confined  to  the  tongue, 
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which  was  unusually  short  and  thick,  seldom,  if  ever, 
touching  the  teeth.  The  paralysis  (supposed  to  have 
been  the  result  of  sickness  in  infancy)  affected  the 
muscles  controlling  the  lower  lip  to  such  a  degree  that 
this  was  never  closed  except  by  special  effort.  It  gener- 
ally dropped  forward  from  the  teeth,  leaving  the  mouth 
open,  and  giving  a  very  unpleasant  expression  to  the 
face.  The  paralysis  likewise  affected  the  muscles  of  the 
throat,  and  thus  apparently  prevented  both  modulation 
and  articulation.  The  same  trouble  greatly  impeded  the 
process  of  swallowing,  and  the  boy  had  a  constant  flow 
of  spittle  from  his  mouth,  either  being  unable  or  never 
having  learned  to  swallow  it.  Skillful  physicians  had 
entirely  failed  to  relieve  this  case,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  ground  to  expect  any  help  from  either  medical  or 
surgical  treatment. 

Laying  this  case  of  dumbness  aside,  and  throwing  out 
the  19  cases  in  which  the  cause  of  deafness  is  unknown, 
we  have  225  persons  as  to  whom  the  facts  are  pretty  well 
ascertained.  Ninety-one  of  these,  or  40.44  per  cent,  are 
congenital  cases,  and  134  or  59.56  per  cent  accidental. 

Of  the  91  born  deaf,  54  were  males  and  37  females, 
while  84  males  and  50  females  lost  their  hearing  by  dis- 
ease or  by  accident. 

Of  the  138  males  reported,  39.13  per  cent,  were  born 
deaf,  and  60.87  per  cent  lost  their  hearing  after  birth. 
For  the  87  females  the  proportion  is  different,  42.53  per 
cent  being  congenital  cases,  and  57.47  per  cent  accidental 
cases. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  percentage  of  males 
and  females  in  respect  to  various  causes  specified  : 

TABLE  III. 


245  pupils  admitted  

225  cases  reported  

*Congenitally  deaf,  91  , 

Deaf  by  disease  or  accident,  134.. 

Eruptive  fevers,  40  cases  , 

Brain  fever,  &c,  13  cases  , 

Spotted  fever,  8  cases  

Other  fevers,  22  cases  

Dropsy  of  the  brain,  3  cases  , 

Nervous  affections,  4  cases  


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

61.22 

38.78 

61.33 

38.67 

59.34 

40.66 

62.69 

37.31 

52.50 

47.50 

84.61 

15.39 

75  00 

25.00 

72.73 

27.27 

100.00 

00.00 

75.00 

25.00 

It  will  be  observed  from  tables  II  and  III  that,  here  as 
elsewhere,  that  terrible  scourge  of  childhood,  scarlet 
fever,  is  chargeable  with  a  much  larger  per  centage  of 
acquired  deafness  than  any  other  single  cause.  The  cases 
reported  here  are  over  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and 
more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  accidental  cases.  They 
are  almost  equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes,  as  also 
are  those  made  deaf  by  other  eruptive  diseases;  although 
the  male  deaf-mutes  are  so  largely  in  excess  of  the 
female.  I 

Those  diseases  which  affect  especially  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  injured 
the  organs  of  hearing  to  a  much  greater  extent  among 
male  subjects;  the  per  centage  of  male  deaf-mutes  who 
lost  their  hearing  by  these  causes  being  largely  above 
what  would  be  called  for  by  the  normal  proportion  be- 
tween the  sexes,  as  is  shown  in  table  III. 

Again,  those  affections  of  the  head  and  ears  called 
promiscuously  and  at  random,  gatherings,  swellings, 
healings,  ulcers,  etc.,  have  been  distributed  equally 
between  the  sexes,  so  far  as  they  have  produced  deafness. 
The  same  is  true  as  to  falls,  and  nearly  so  in  regard  to 
colds,  as  causes  of  deafness. 

*  Note.— Of  those  born  deaf,  according  to  this  report,  one  of  each  sex  was  supposed  to 
have  been  affected  by  causes  operating  before  birth.  In  one  case  the  mother  was  greatly 
frightened  by  the  firing  of  a  piestol,  and  in  the  other  by  a  violent  clap  of  thunder. 
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As  compared  with  Dr.  Peet's  tables,  these  statistics 
show  a  much  larger  proportion  of  females  affected  by  the 
eruptive  fevers  and  those  disorders  which  act  locally  on 
the  organs  of  hearing:  while  the  diseases  and  accidents 
which  produce  deafness  through  the  nervous  system 
affected  the  males  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  be  in- 
ferred from  his  tables.  In  the  former  class  of  diseases  1 
find  the  males  and  females  almost  exactly  equal;  Dr. 
Peet's  report  making  the  proportion  nearly  three  to  two. 
In  the  latter  class  there  have  been  with  us  42  males  and 
15  females,  nearly  three  to  one;  while  by  the  earlier  and 
fuller  report  the  proportion  was  about  four  to  three. 

Those  familiar  with  the  causes  of  acquired  deafness 
will  notice  the  re-appearance  of  spotted  fever,  which  has 
not  been  found  to  any  great  extent  in  our  published  sta- 
tistics, excepting  those  pertaining  to  the  earlier  pupils  of 
the  American  Asylum.  This  disease  prevailed  quite  ex- 
tensively in  the  southern  half  of  Iowa,  in  the  years  1863 
to  1866.  Eight  have  already  entered  the  institution  who 
lost  their  hearing  from  this  cause ;  and  there  are,  doubt- 
less, more  to  come.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the 
parents  of  these  pupils  the  loss  of  hearing  connected  with 
this  disease  must  be  attributed  to  its  effect  upon  the  brain 
and  the  nervous  system,  rather  than  to  its  eruptive  char- 
acter. Consequently,  in  these  notes  I  have  counted  it 
among  the  eruptive  fevers.  It  seems  to  have  been  very 
violent  in  its  nature,  and  very  disastrous  in  its  effects, 
which  were  frequently  fatal.  Two  of  our  boys  lost  each 
an  eye  from  the  same  cause;  and  two  were  so  prostrated 
that  they  did  not  recover  their  strength  for  a  year  or 
more.  Indeed  one  of  them  could  not  walk  steadily  for 
several  weeks  after  entering  the  school  in  1866,  and  even 
now  is  delicate  in  appearance  and  far  from  strong. 

Classifying  the  families  to  which  these  pupils  belong, 
we  find  the  following  facts: 

188  families  have  1. deaf-mute  each; 
18  families  have  2  deaf-mutes  each; 

4  families  have  3  deaf-mutes  each; 

3  families  have  4  deaf-mutes  each ; 

2  families  have  5  deaf-mutes  each; 
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Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  found  singly  in 
their  respective  families,  45  appear  to  be  congenital  deaf- 
mutes,  and  129  are  accidental  cases.  As  to  the  rest,  the 
causes  of  deafness  are  unknown  or  unreported. 

In  the  eighteen  families  having  two  deaf-mutes  each, 
both  members  were  born  deaf  in  13  of  the  couplets; 
both  members  lost  their  hearing  by  disease  or  by  acci- 
dent in  four  of  the  couplets ;  and  in  one  couplet  one  mem- 
ber is  a  congenital  and  the  other  an  accidental  case. 

In  the  four  families  with  three  deaf-mutes  in  each,  all 
were  born  deaf  excepting  two  sisters  as  to  whom  the  facts 
are  not  known  to  me  at  present. 

In  the  three  families  showing  four  deaf-mutes  in  each, 
all  were  born  deaf  in  two  families,  and  all  but  one  in  the 
third. 

In  the  two  families  having  five  deaf-mutes  in  each, 
three  in  one  family  and  one  in  the  other  were  born  deaf ; 
and  the  rest  (six  out  of  ten)  are  accidental  cases. 

The  readers  of  the  Annals  may  be  interested  in  some 
further  facts  respecting  a  part  of  these  families ;  those  in 
which  the  deaf-mutes  are  most  numerous. 

1.  The  Dixon  family. — There  have  been  four  deaf-mute 
sons,  all  born  deaf.  In  this  family  there  have  been  eight 
children,  all  boys  except  the  youngest.  The  second, 
third,  sixth  and  seventh  were  born  deaf.  The  parents 
are  English  people,  but  in  no  way  related  to  each  other. 

Mr.  D.  had  a  second  cousin  (collateral  on  the  mother's 
side),  who  was  deaf  and  dumb,  but  the  cause  of  deafness 
is  unknown. 

2.  The  Taylor  family. — In  this  family,  of  six  children, 
two  sons  and  one  daughter  were  born  deaf,  and  one  son 
lost  his  hearing  when  three  years  old.  The  parents  were 
first  cousins,  and  lived  in  New  Brunswick,  where  all  the 
children  were  born. 

3.  The  Webb  family. — One  son  and  three  daughters  (all 
the  children)  were  born  deaf.  The  parents  were  not 
related,  nor  are  there  any  collateral  deaf-mutes,  so  far  as 
known.  There  seems  to  be  no  assignable  cause  for  this 
remarkable  tendency  to  deaf-dumbness  in  this  family. 
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Two  of  the  daughters  are  married,  one  to  a  speaking 
man,  and  one  to  a  deaf-mute.  They  have  each  one  child, 
and  both  the  children  hear  well. 

The  Huston  family. — There  have  been  ten  children  in 
this  family ;  of  whom  the  third  and  eighth  lost  their 
hearing  by  disease,  while  the  sixth,  ninth  and  tenth  were 
born  deaf.  It  will  be  observed  that  just  half  of  this  fam- 
ily is  afflicted  with  deafness,  and  that  of  the  younger 
half  only  one  escaped.  Mr.  Huston's  grandmothers  were 
sisters,  and  the  grandfather  and  grandmother  of  this 
family  were  first  cousins.  Mr.  Huston's  brothers,  like 
himself,  were  healthy  and  long-lived;  but,  like  him,  they 
all  became  deaf,  or  at  least  hard  of  hearing,  compara- 
tively early  in  life.  The  consanguinity  of  the  grand- 
parents may  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this  tendency 
to  early  deafness  in  the  whole  family,  and  to  deaf-dumb- 
ness in  this  particular  branch. 

5.  The  Lurber  family. — This  is  the  only  family  repre- 
sented in  our  institution,  in  which  either  parent  is  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  father  is  a  deaf-mute,  without  educa- 
tion, who  came  to  Iowa  from  Indiana ;  where  there  are, 
or  have  been,  several  deaf-mute  relatives.  Of  twelve 
children  in  this  family  only  one,  and  she  the  eighth,  was 
born  deaf.  Four  others,  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  ninth 
have  lost  their  hearing  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  have 
been  sent  to  school  here.  One  of  them,  however,  hears 
and  speaks  quite  well,  and  the  other  speaks  considerably, 
though  she  hears  only  a  very  little,  and  with  but  one 
ear. 

Fifteen  of  our  245  pupils  report  deaf  and  dumb  rela- 
tives, aside  from  the  connections  mentioned  in  the  above 
notes;  and  in  four  of  the  families  represented  the  parents 
were  related. 

Twenty-nine  of  our  former  pupils  have  been  married 
(seven  of  them  to  speaking  partners),  making  twenty - 
two  couples.  They  have  reported  thirty-one  children  ; 
and,  so  far  as  known,  all  of  the  children  can  hear  and 
speak. 
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A  part  of  the  calculations  in  these  notes  may  be 
founded  on  too  small  a  number  of  cases  to  be  very  valu- 
able, in  any  broad  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
causes  of  deafness.  Of  that  each  reader  must  judge  for 
himself.  They  are  submitted  to  the  Annals,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  call  forth  similar  facts  and  figures  now 
locked  up  in  the  registers  of  our  various  institutions; 
that  so  the  statistics  connected  with  out  profession  may 
be  more  widely  known. 


INSTITUTION  REPORTS. 

The  New  York  Institution  has  issued  its  fifty-first  an- 
nual report,  which  states  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1869 
there  were  under  instruction  536  pupils,  "  the  greatest 
number  ever  collected  at  one  time  in  this  or  any  other 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb." 
This  number,  added  to  that  of  those  previously  taught, 
makes  the  whole  number  who  have  received  the  benefits 
of  that  noble  school  2,088. 

The  following  item  respecting  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Institution  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  its 
friends,  especially  by  those  who  have  known  of  the  em- 
barrassment which  its  large  debt  has  caused. 

"  Of  the  thirty-seven  and  a-half  acres,  nine  and  a-half 
have  been  disposed  of  under  contract  of  sale,  which, 
when  consummated,  will  yield  the  sum  of  $262,272. 
This  will  relieve  the  Institution  of  its  mortgage  debt  of 
$175,000,  and  bear  a  fund  of  $87,279,  to  enable  it  to  take 
advantage  of  the  market  in  purchasing  for  cash,  and  to 
make  such  additions  to  the  building  as  mny,  from  time 
to  time  become  necessary.  The  remaining  twenty  acres 
will  be  ample  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  constituting  a  secure  endowment  for  the 
future."  ✓ 

Prof.  Englesman,  the  former  Principal  of  the  "  Insti- 
tution for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes"  in 
New  York,  has  been  secured  as  teacher  of  articulation, 
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and  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  of  Princi- 
pals of  1868  seem  likely  to  have  full  trial. 

The  very  appreciative  remarks  of  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Bar- 
nard, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Examinations,  at 
the  close  of  the  report  on  the  annual  examination  of  last 
June,  respecting  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  instruct- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb,  on  account  of  low  state  of  devel- 
opment of  the  pupils  at  the  commencement  of  their 
course,  and  the  complex  structure  of  language  to  their 
mi  ads,  we  should  be  glad  to  quote  in  full  if  we  had 
space. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  reports  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  pupils,  of  whom  151  are  supported  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  11  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  4 
by  the  State  of  Delaware,  2  by  scholarships,  and  18  by 
the  Institution  or  their  friends. 

The  Board  of  Directors  state  that  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  members  of  the  Board  and  of  one  of  the  ex- 
perienced teachers,  was  recently  sent  to  examine  the 
schools  where  articulation  is  taught  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  New  York.  This  committee  reached 
the  conclusion  that  "  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  is  far 
more  general,  more  thorough,  more  accurate,  and  less 
expensive  by  signs  than  by  lip  reading,  and  that  very 
few  succeed  in  holding  a  conversation  of  any  length  by 
the  reading  of  the  lips ;  but  inasmuch  as  some  of  the 
semi-mute  and  semi-deaf  pupils  may  derive  advantage  by 
more  systematic  instruction  in  articulation,  than  that 
hitherto  adopted,  they  recommend  the  employment  of  a 
well-qualified  teacher  for  that  purpose." 

Mr.  Hutton  pays  an  interesting  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Clerc,  recalling  his  connection  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  and  his  influence  upon  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country. 

The  Ohio  Institution  issues  its  forty-third  annual  report 
this  year.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-six. 
The  whole  number  admitted  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Institution  has  been  1,113. 
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The  High  Class,  consists  of  nineteen  pupils,  the 
class  of  semi-mutes  in  articulation  of  thirty-one.  This 
latter  class  is  said  to  make  considerable  progress,  but 
very  soon  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  signs  and  prefer  to 
use  them  instead  of  speech,  which  they  have  previously 
employed. 

The  orofHnization  of  the  Hi°:h  Class  is  referred  to  as 
manifesting  its  good  results  at  once  by  furnishing  two 
competent  teachers  within  the  year  from  its  graduates. 

The  industrial  department  is  working  with  great  effi- 
ciency; from  twenty  to  forty  of  the  girls  are  employed 
in  the  book-bindery,  and  all  the  boys — one  hundred  and 
fifty — work  either  in  the  printing  office,  the  book-bind- 
ery or  the  shoe  shop.  The  book-bindery  and  printing 
office  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Super- 
visor of  Public  Printing.  Two  and  a-half  hours  each 
day  are  spent  by  the  pupils  in  manual  labor. 

The  following  interesting  tables  are  furnished  by  the 
Superintendent : 

1st.    The  cause  of  deafness  in  1,113  cases  : 


Not  reported   28 

Reported  unknown   95 

Congenital   383 

Scarlet  fever   115 

Brain       "    55 

Typhoid  "    15 

Spotted    '«    9 

Bilious     "    4 

Congestive  fever    2 

Catarrhal      "    1 

Typhus          "    2 

Lung             "    2 

Yellow           «    1 

Fever   45 

Sickness   98 

Sores  in  head   69 

Measles   34 

Cold   31 

Fits   19 

Whooping  cough   19 

Accidents   15 

Hydrocephalus   8 

Teething   7 


Meningitis   6 

Rickets   6 

Erysipelas    5 

Small-pox    3 

Scrofula   4 

Paralysis     3 

Diptheria   3 

Quinine   4 

Ague   3 

Croup   3 

Mumps   2 

White  swelling   2 

Chicken  pox   2 

Worms   2 

Dysentery   2 

Neuralgia  

Rheumatism   

Bronchitis  

Calomel  

Cruelty  

Gout  

Swimming  
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2d.    The  age  when  deafness  occurred  in  1,113  cases  : 


Age  not  reported   230 

Congenital   383 

Under  1  year   171 

Over    1    "  and  under  2  years   148 

«<     2  "3    "    56 

»     8  "        4    "    38 

«     4  "5    "   i   28 

«     5  "6    «    15 

«     6  44        7    "    10 

"     7  «        8    "    17 

««8  "9    "    7 

«     9  "       10    "    2 

«    10  "       11    "    2 

"    11  "       12    •«    2 

"    12  «       13    "    1 

"    13  «       14    •«    1 

•«    16  "       17    «    1 

17  14       18    "    1 


The  Superintendent  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  State  of  a  suitable 
age  are  not  in  attendance  at  school,  and  thinks  that  not 
half  the  deaf  mutes  are  entered  upon  the  legal  returns. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  pupils  received  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  only  eighty  can  be  found  on  the 
official  returns. 

A  meeting  of  the  Alumni  is  proposed  during  the  next 
summer  vacation. 

This  Report  contains  an  engraving  of  the  new  institu- 
tion building,  the  work  of  a  graduate,  which  shows  the 
magnificent  provision  Ohio  makes  for  its  deaf  mutes. 

The  Kentucky  Institution,  in  its  forty-sixth  annual  report, 
announces  only  seventy-six  pupils,  and  urges  the  parents 
of  deaf-mutes  to  take  advantage  of  the  privileges  which 
the  institution  offers.  The  whole  number  since  the 
founding  of  the  school  in  1823  has  been  532. 

This  report  contains  obituary  sketches  of  Mr.  Jacobs 
and  Mr.  Cheek,  the  principal  and  vice-principal,  who 
died  during  the  year  1869. 

Mr.  John  A.  Jacobs,  Jr.,  a  nephew  of  the  former  prin- 
cipal, has  been  appointed  principal.  He  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Institution  as  teacher  six  or  seven  years, 
and  part  of  that  time,  on  account  of  the  feeble  health  of 
the  principal  and  vice-principal,  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  those  officers. 
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The  report  furnishes  a  history  of  the  Institution,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

"  The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
was  established  by  an  act  approved  January  7, 1823,  and 
went  into  operation  on  the  23d  of  April  following.  Rev. 
John  R.  Kerr  and  wife  were  appointed  superintendent 
and  matron  of  the  boarding  department.  The  literary 
department  was  without  any  principal  or  instructor,  ex- 
cept an  imposter  by  the  name  of  Irvine;  and  afterwards, 
for  a  short  time,  under  the  charge  of  a  young  man  from 
New  York,  DeWitt  Clinton  Mitchell.  Mr.  J.  A.  Jacobs, 
in  the  spring  of  1824,  entered  the  Institution,  and  in  a 
short  time  went  to  Hartford  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
deaf-mute  instruction.  He  returned  November  20,  1825, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  principal  of  the  literary 
department  by  the  trustees.  By  the  original  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  endowing  the  Institution,  $3,000  was 
appropriated  to  aid  in  its  establishment,  and  one  hundred 
dollars  was  appropriated  to  each  pupil  ;  the  time  limited 
to  three  years ;  and  the  sum  to  be  drawn  to  $2,500  per 
annum ;  and  in  1824,  an  additional  sum  of  $3,000  was 
given  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings.  By 
an  act  of  January  7,  1827,  the  time  was  extended  to  four 
years.  By  an  act  of  January  7, 1824,  the  amount  allowed 
for  each  pupil  was  increased  to  $150,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  limited  to  twenty-five.  Upon  application  of  the 
Institution,  by  an  act  of  1836,  the  annual  allowance  to 
each  pupil  was  reduced  to  $120  per  annum,  and  the  time 
of  instruction  extended  to  five  years.  By  two  subse- 
quent acts,  the  number  was  extended  to  thirty  and  thirty- 
five.  By  an  act  of  February  21,  1850,  the  trustees  were 
allowed  to  select  five  pupils,  of  good  talents  and  charac- 
ter, each  year,  and  retain  them  two  years,  and  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $200  made  for  clothing  of  the  indigent. 
By  an  act  of  the  same  year,  all  limitation  was  removed 
as  to  the  number,  and  all  the  mutes  of  the  state  of  proper 
age  were  allowed  to  be  received.  By  an  act  of  January 
7,  1852,  the  sum  allowed  for  each  pupil  was  increased  to 
$140,  per  annum ;  and  by  an  act  of  February  18,  1858, 
the  fifth  and  sixth  sections  of  an  act  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  approved  January  7, 1852,  were 
applied  to  the  Institution,  whereby  any  pupil  entering 
under  the  age  of  thirteen,  might  remain  until  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  In  1852,  $3,000  was  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  support  of  the  Institution;  and  owing 
to  the  great  appreciation  in  the  prices  of  all  the  necessa- 
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ries  of  life,  during  and  since  the  close  of  the  war,  an 
additional  sum  of  $3,000  was  appropriated  in  1865 ;  so 
that  now  $6,000 — the  appropriation  spoken  of,  $140  for 
each  pupil,  and  $200  for  clothing — is  the  present  annual 
expense  to  the  state  of  this  great  charity.  A  number  of 
years  since,  through  the  exertions  of  Hon.  Thomas  P. 
Moore,  then  the  representative  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  congressional  district  in  which  the 
Institution  is  situated,  a  grant  was  made  by  Congress  of 
a  township  of  land  in  Florida,  which,  under  the  wise  and 
prudent  management  of  the  sales,  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Institution.  From  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  this  land,  the  comparatively  small  appropriation 
of  the  state,  and  donations  of  Mr.  Jacobs  himself,  the 
present  commodious  and  handsome  buildings  of  the  In- 
stitution have  been  erected,  and  its  grounds  of  fifty  acres 
or  more  have  been  purchased,  and  a  permanent  find 
accumulated  belonging  to  the  Institution  of  between 
$25,000  and  $30,000. 

The  Institution  was  first  taught  in  an  old  frame  building 
on  Main  street,  in  Danville.  Under  the  wise  and 
economical  management  of  the  late  principal,  at  the  cost 
to  the  state  of  an  astonishingly  trifling  sum,  its  present 
grounds  have  been  purchased  and  buildings  erected. 
The  buildings  are  four  in  number.  The  principal  build- 
ing is  one  hundred  and  seven  feet  in  length,  sixty-four 
in  width,  with  four  stories  above  the  basement,  and  in 
the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  with  a  metallic  roof, 
built  in  an  elegant  and  substantial  manner.  The  inter- 
nal arrangements  are  such  as  to  secure  comfort,  conven- 
ience, and  safety.  Besides  this  there  are:  a  school-house 
with  a  portico  in  Doric  order,  with  a  central  building 
two  stories  high,  With  two  wings  one  hundred  and  two 
feet  in  length;  a  chapel  fifty  feet  in  length  and  thirty-two 
in  width,  with  a  portico  in  Ionic  style;  and  a  house  now 
occupied  by  the  boys,  consisting  of  a  front  two  and  a  half 
stories  high,  fifty-two  feet  in  depth,  fifty-one  feet  in 
length,  and  an  ell  two  and  a  half  stories  high,  besides  all 
necessary  buildings  for  servants,  etc.  Governor  Magoffin, 
in  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly  in  December, 
1859,  recommending  an  additional  appropriation  of  $10-, 
000  for  the  completion  of  buildings,  etc.,  says:  'From 
a  small  and  doubtful  beginning,  under  the  management 
of  one  of  the  most  competent,  devoted,  and  philan- 
thropic of  men,  it  has  grown  into  the  most  successful  and 
interesting  institution  in  the  country.    Under  his  unceas- 
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ing  care  it  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  afflicted  inmates 
and  an  honor  to  the  state.  '  *  *  There  are  four 
buildings  which  have  cost  about  $60,000,  when  all  that 
has  been  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  within  thirty 
years,  at  different  times,  is  $17,500  in  building  purposes. 
We  may  add,  this  light  cost  to  the  state  was  not  only  the 
result  of  the  economical  and  prudent  management  of  the 
principal,  but  also  of  donations  from  his  private  means 
to  the  erection  of  every  one  of  the  buildings,  and  from 
funds  saved  to  the  Institution  for  this  and  other  pur- 
poses, by  the  payment,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  for  a  time 
at  least,  of  portions  of  the  salaries  of  several  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Institution." 

"  In  the  year  1835,  both  the  Literary  and  Boarding 
Departments  of  the  Institution  were  united  under  the 
control  and  management  of  Mr.  Jacobs;  and  many  years 
the  profits  of  the  boarding  department  were  the  private 
emolument  of  the  Superintendent.  In  the  year  1854, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  at  his 
urgent  solicitation,  this  large  benefit  from  the  boarding 
department,  then  annually  increasing,  was  relinquished 
by  Mr.  Jacobs  and  received  by  the  Institution  itself. 
Instead  thereof,  he  received  a  salary  of  $1,000,  and  board 
of  himself  and  family,  and  now,  for  some  years,  the  board 
only  of  himself.  By  this  arrangement,  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  has  annually  been 
saved  to  the  Institution.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Jacobs 
gave  to  the  Institution  the  furniture,  cows,  &c,  then  his 
private  property.  This  action  not  only  shows  his  disin- 
terested benevolence  and  self-sacrificing  love  for  the  In- 
stitution, but  his  wisdom  as  to  making  the  Institution 
ultimately  self-supporting,  and  removing  all  temptation 
to  the  selfish  desire  for  the  control  of  this  Institution  as 
a  place  for  the  accumulation  of  a  fortune." 

"  One  of  the  marked  features  in  the  management  of 
the  Institution  has  been  careful  and  prudent  economy. 
We  need  but  refer  to  the  reports  made  to  each  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  expenses,  to  show  that  probabl}^ 
no  institution  was  ever  brought  to  such  a  flourishing  con- 
dition with  so  small  an  expenditure  of  money.  Never  has 
a  more  faithful  and  rigid  account  been  given  of  the  funds 
of  any  institution." 

"  Who  can  tell  the  self-denying  labor,  the  love,  the 
faith,  the  anxious  cares  and  mental  struggles  of  him  to 
whom  the  overwhelming  part  of  the  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess of  this  great  charity  is  due  ?    For  almost  an  half  of 
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a  century  he  labored  in  and  watched  over  it  in  all  its  in- 
terests, giving  to  it  the  energy  of  his  youth,  the  strength 
of  his  manhood,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  mature  age,  with 
a  singleness  of  heart  and  devotion  with  few  parallels  and 
no  superiors.  We  might  say  of  him  as  did  our  Lord  of 
Nathaniel,  '  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is 
no  guile.'  He  gave  to  it  his  talents,  his  time,  his  most 
earnest  prayers,  and  finally  his  life;  for  at  last,  when 
'  the  silver  cord  was  loosed  and  the  golden  bowl  broken,' 
he  died  a  victim  to  his  too  anxious  care  for  its  welfare 
and  prosperity,  But  his  benevolence  was  not  narrowed 
to  this  charity,  great  as  it  was ;  but  the  sorrows  of  all 
earth's  afflicted  children  touched  a  sympathetic  cord  of 
his  heart,  and  called  forth  active,  intelligent  and  labori- 
ous efforts  for  their  relief.  The  Institution  for  the  Feoble- 
Minded  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  earnest  labors. 
If  we  mistake  not  he  drafted  the  bill  establishing  it. 
Truly  he  might  have  said,  'homo  sum;  humani  nihil  a  me 
alienum  puto.'  " 

We  had  intended  to  notice  the  report  of  several  other 
Institutions — the  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Texas,  Columbia,  Ala- 
bama, Minnesota,  Maryland,  Institution  for  Improved  In- 
struction (N.  Y.,)  Northern  Counties  (England,)  and  In- 
spector of  Asylums  (Province  of  Ontario,  Canada.)  which 
are  all  before  us,  but  have  devoted  the  space  intended  for 
that  purpose  to  the  extracts  from  the  historical  sketch  of 
the  Kentucky  Institution.  We  have  done  this  for  two 
reasons,  because  the  late  Principal  had  expressed  the 
desire  that  a  historical  sketch  of  that  Institution  should 
appear  in  the  Annals  ;  and  also  because  this  sketch  pays 
a  merited  tribute  to  his  memory. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  appointed  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  Convention  to  be  held  this  year : 

New  York,  April  13th,  1870. 
Dear  Sir  : — At  the  National  Conference  of  Principals 
of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  held  at  Washing- 
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ton,  May  12 — 16,  1868,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted.    (Proceedings,  p.  149) : 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  there 
should  be  held  from  time  to  time  general  conventions  of 
all  persons  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  that  Mr.  I.  L.  Peet,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Jos.  H. 
Johnson,  of  Alabama,  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  of  Connecticut, 
Dr.  H.  W.  Milligan,  of  Wisconsin,  and  W.  O.  Connor,  of 
Georgia,  be  appointed  a  committee  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  such  convention,  either  in  the  year  1869  or 
1870,  and  to  issue  a  call  for  the  same,  inviting  all  teachers 
of  deaf  mutes,  and  principals  and  trustees  of  institutions, 
to  assemble,  without  regard  to  the  method  or  system  they 
may  use  in  their  labors." 

This  committee  have  received  from  Thomas  Maclntyre, 
Principal  of  the  Indiana  Institution,  a  letter,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract: 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Insti- 
tution, held  this  day  (April  7th),  the  following  action  was 
had  with  reference  to  the  meeting  of  instructors  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Institu- 
tion, in  view  of  the  near  approach  of  the  time  for  the 
assembling  of  the  National  Convention  of  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  believing  that  Indianapolis 
would  be  a  most  central,  convenient  and  suitable  place 
for  the  assembling  of  such  convention,  do  hereby  extend 
a  cordial  invitation  to  the  committee  to  hold  the  said 
meeting  in  this  Institution,  at  such  time  in  the  month  of 
August  as  shall,  on  consultation,  be  thought  best. 

"Resolved,  That  our  Superintendent  is  hereby  empow- 
ered and  requested,  should  the  invitation  be  accepted,  to 
tender  the  hospitalities  of  the  Institution  to  the  members 
of  the  Convention,  and  to  make  such  other  arrangements 
as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  them  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able meetiug." 

After  due  deliberation  the  committee  have  accepted 
this  invitation,  and  now  give  notice  that  the  Convention 
will  be  held  at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Indianapolis,  on  "Wednesday,  the  24th  of  August,  1870. 
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Mr.  Maclntyre  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  local 
committee  of  arrangements,  and  to  him  all  letters  of 
inquiry  should  be  addressed. 
In  behalf  of  the  committee, 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET, 

Chairman. 


DIED. 

In  Philadelphia,  February  26,  Robert  T.  Evans,  M.D. 
Dr.  Evans  had  been  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  over  thirty  years,  and  had 
endeared  himself  to  many  friends  and  pupils,  by  his 
refinement  and  delicacy,  and  his  high-toned  Christian 
character. 

In  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  February  24,  Mr.  George 
Hutton,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Hutton  was 
father  of  Mr.  J.  Scott  Hutton,  Principal  of  the  Halifax 
Institution,  and  had  himself  spent  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  in  teaching  deaf  mutes.  His  article  in  the  July 
(1869)  Annals  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers.  We 
hear  of  him  as  an  earnest  worker,  a  judicious  counsellor, 
and  a  devoted  Christian. 


With  the  present  number,  my  work  as  editor  of  the 
Annals,  ceases.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  render  thanks 
to  my  former  co-laborers  for  their  uniform  courtesy,  and 
especially  for  their  ready  assistance  in  the  labor  of  the 
past  two  years,  and  also  to  express  my  best  wishes  for 
their  continued  prosperity  and  success  in  the  noble  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged. 

It  gives  me  much  gratification  to  announce  that  the 
Annals  will  hereafter  be  under  the  editorial  care  of  Prof. 
Edward  A.  Fay,  of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

LEWELLYN  PRATT. 
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A  DAY  IN  THK  IMPERIAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF- 
MUTES  AT  PARTS 

BY   EDWARD  M .  GALLAODET,   LL.  I).,  WASHINGTON. 

[t  was  on  a  bright  morning  in  May,  1867,  that  I  left  my 
hotel  on  the  Boulevard  cles  Italiens,  and  threaded  my  way 
through  the  busy  streets  of  the  gay  capital  of  the  French. 
The  wonderful  display  of  jewelry  in  the  shop  windows 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  was  fascinating  in  its  brilliant  re- 
flection of  the  spring  sunlight ;  the  arcades  of  the  Rue 
Rivoli  were  attractive  in  the  multitude  of  beautiful  objects 
that  challenged  the  attention  of  the  passer-by  at  every 
step  ;  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries  and  the  Louvre  were 
redolent  of  sweet  odors,  and  full  of  the  melody  of  thou- 
sands of  birds  ;  the  gates  of  the  palaces  were  open,  and  the 
great  collections  of  art  invited  the  stranger  to  a  feast  of 
beauty  and  genius  ;  but  all  these  things  did  not  win  from 
me  more  than  a  passing  notice  as  I  pushed  on  toward  the 
object  of  my  morning's  quest. 

( Jrossing  the  Pont  St.  Jacques,  I  entered  the  well-known 
''Latin  quarter/'  where  students  and  literati  most  do 
congregate,  and  was  presently  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques. 

Naturally,  my  thoughts  went  backward  to  a  time  long 
before  my  birth,  when,  half  a  century  ago,  my  honored 
father,  fifty  years  my  senior,  walked  over  the  same  crowded 
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thoroughfare,  seeking  the  same  hospitable  portals  whither 
my  steps  were  tending  ;  and  I  remembered  with  grateful 
emotions  the  friendly  attentions  he  had  received,  and  the 
substantial  co-operation  which  had  been  accorded  him, 
from  the  good  Sicard,  when  he  came,  disheartened  by  the 
coldness  and  narrowness  of  the  Braidwoods,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  ask  in  Paris  the  training  he  needed  for  bis  great 
work  in  America. 

Presently,  I  stood  before  the  venerable  gate  of  the  old 
convent  of  the  Celestines,  known,  since  the  year  1785,  as 
the  Institution  des  Sowrds-Muets  ;  Royale,  Nationals  or 
Tmperialei  according  to  the  changing  dynasties  of  France. 

Here  I  found  the  (in  France)  inevitable  conciergerie, 
with  its  old  woman  knitting,  its  adjoining  little  kitchen, 
and  all  the  accompanying  paraphernalia  of  diminutive 
housekeeping. 

Stating  the  object  of  my  visit,  I  was  permitted  to  pass 
into  a  paved  court-yard,  about  two  hundred  feet  by  one 
hundred,  in  which  a  great  elm,  said  to  be  the  largest  tree 
in  Paris,  towering  high  above  all  the  buildings,  was  the 
most  striking  object. 

The  principal  structures  of  the  Institution  are  arranged 
on  three  sides  of  this  quadrangle,  the  gate-lodge  and  its 
dependencies,  but  one  story  in  height,  filling  the  side 
nearest  the  Rue  St.  Jacques. 

To  the  left  stands  the  Bailment  des  petits,  a  section 
devoted  to  the  juveniles— pupils  under  ten  years  of  age  ; 
to  the  right,  a  section  termed  the  Bdtiment  de  la  Salle 
des  Seances,  containing  a  play-room  for  the  younger  pu- 
pils, an  exhibition  hall,  and  hospitals  in  the  upper  stories  : 
while  opposite  the  entrance  is  the  Bdtiment  des  grands,  a 
section  set  apart  for  the  pupils  over  ten  years  of  age. 

Beyond  this  section,  and  not  opening  on  to  the  entrance 
court-yard,  are  situated,  at  the  two  angles  formed  by  the 
three  main  buildings,  two  sections,  the  one  on  the  left 
containing  the  workshops  and  studios  in  which  the  pupils 
are  taught  handicraft  and  the  arts  ;  the  one  on  the  right 
being  the  residence  of  the  director  of  the  Institution,  this 
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latter  opening  into  the  Rue  de  l'Abbe  de  PEpee,  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  premises. 

T<>  the  west  of  the  c< juvenile"  section  is  a  fine  play- 
ground for  the  smaller  hoys,  and  north  of  this  lies  the 
sport  field  of  the  larger  pupils,  containing  a  magnificent 
gymnasium,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  Paris. 

North  of  the  Bdtiment  des  grands  lies  a  beautiful  gar- 
den, carefully  cultivated,  a  portion  of  which  is  reserved 
for  the  private  use  of  the  director,  this  last  being  orna- 
mented with  summer-houses  and  a  conservatory. 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  premises  is  the  Rue 
d} Enfer — a  name  probably  significant  of  the  estimation 
in  which  the  outer  world  of  Paris  was  held  by  the  saintly 
occupants  of  the  precincts  of  the  convent  of  the  Celestines. 

It  was  at  the  corner  of  the  Bdtiment  des  grands  nearest 
to  the  residence  of  the  director  that  I  made  myself  known, 
and  almost  immediately  was  I  led  to  the  office  of  Prof. 
Vai'sse,  whom  I  need  not  to  introduce  to  the  readers  of 
the  Annals  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  successful 
teachers  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  .Old  World. 

It  is  said  the  French  have  no  word  to  express  the  Eng- 
lish idea  of  home  :  but  if  my  reception  at  the  hands  of 
Prof.  Vai'sse  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  French 
hospitality,  they  certainly  have  the  faculty  of  making  a 
stranger  feel  "at  home,''  for,  from  the  moment  of  our 
meeting,  Prof.  Vai'sse  impressed  me  with  the  idea  that  I 
was  no  longer  a  foreigner  in  a  foreign  land,  but  a  friend 
among  friends — a  welcome  visitant  in  the  place  where  my 
father  had  found  a  congenial  home. 

The  forenoon  was  spent  in  inspecting  the  buildings  and 
grounds -  perfect  in  all  their  appointments,  and  scrupu- 
lously neat — and  in  visiting  the  several  class-rooms. 

Here  I  met  the  distinguished  brothers  Valade,  Remi 
and  Andre,  brothers  of  M.  Valade-Gabel,  formerly  a  lead- 
ing teacher  in  the  Institution,  but  now  Government  In- 
spector of  the  Deaf-Mute  Institutions  of  France.  M  .  Du- 
bois, too,  I  saw — the  famous  deaf  teacher  of  articulation, 
who  reads  from  the  lips  with  great  readiness  ;  also,  M. 
Lenoir,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  in- 
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structors.  These  gentlemen  were  most  cordial  in  their 
greetings,  and  seemed  disposed  to  afford  every  facility  for 
the  demonstration  of  their  methods  of  instruction. 

Later  in  the  day  I  met  the  Abbe  Lambert,  the  chaplain 
of  the  Institution,  author  of  a  dictionary  of  signs,  and 
several  little  works  adapted  to  convey  religions  instruction 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  good  Abbe,  however,  evi- 
dently most  delights  in  the  peculiar  branch  of  painting 
known  as  illumination,  and  astonished  me  with  specimens 
of  his  skill,  which  showed  great  talent. 

Towards  evening,  I  was  conducted  to  the  workshops  and 
studios.  Here  the  pupils  are  taught  the  trades  of  shoe- 
making,  carpentering,  printing,  book-binding,  with  the 
arts  of  lithographing  and  wood  carving,  line  drawing, 
draughtsmanship,  sketching,  and  painting  in  colors. 
Masters,  apparently  well  skilled,  are  employed  for  each 
of  these  departments,  and  the  success  of  the  pupils  is 
marked  in  all. 

At  six  o'clock  1  sat  down  to  dinner  with  the  family  of 
the  director,  consisting  of  .his  wife,  her  mother,  and  three 
sous,  all  above  the  age  of  twenty. 

After  a  most  sociable  hour  at  the  table,  we  adjourned 
(as  is  the  custom  of  the  French)  to  the  garden,  where 
coffee  was  served  in  the  summer-house.  Here,  by  seven 
o'clock,  the  instructors  of  the  Institution  came  in  to  pay 
their  respects,  and  a  delightful  evening  was  passed,  con- 
versation being  sometimes  in  French,  sometimes  in  Eng- 
lish, and  when  both  failed,  in  the  language  of  pantomime 
common  to  both  countries. 

The  long  twilight  detained  us  in  the  garden  till  nearly 
nine  o'clock,  when  we  went  into  the  house  for  tea,  soon 
after  which  I  bade  my  cordial  hosts  farewell,  bearing  with 
me  to  my  solitary  lodgings  impressions  of  hospitality, 
earnestness,  system,  and  successful  educational  effort  that 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

[We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  sketch  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  reminiscences  of  visits  to  European  Institutions  which  Pres- 
ident Gallaudet  has  promised  us  for  the  Annals. — Ed.  Annals.] 


THE  \>\{  ACTICAL  VAUJK  OF  ARTICULATION . 


BY  M  IS.'.  IDA  MONTGOMERY,  NEW  YOKK. 

[  The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  J.J.  Barclay , 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  We  reprint  it  from  the  last  report  of  that  Insti- 
tution, both  because  of  its  intrinsic  interest,  and  because 
it  is  made  the  text  of  Mr.  Hotchkiss's  article  upon  the 
same  subject.  The  fact  that  Miss  Montgomery  and  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  are  educated  semi-mutes,  speaking  from  their 
nu  n  experience  upon  a  question  of  vital  interest  to  them- 
selves, gives  a  peculiar  importance  to  their  statements 
and  opinions.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  paper 
of  Mr.  Angns,  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals. — Ed. 
Ann  als.  | 

•■Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

,jNew  Yoiik,  Xovemher  25,  I8»>!>. 

•  •  Mr.  Barclay.  : 

"Dear  ^SIR — I  was  very  much  surprised  and  flattered 
at  the  receipt  of  your  letter  asking  my  'opinion'  on 
the  vexed  and  vexations  question  of  Articulation.  1 
should  not  he  half  a  woman  if  I  did  not  have  an  opinion 
on  the  subject — a  very  decided  one,  too — and  one  that  I 
am  in  nowise  loath  to  express.  It  is  just  this  :  that  spe- 
cial instruction  in  articulation,  even  to  the  classes  yon 
mention,  (the  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute,)  is  simply  special 
instruction  in  a  very  pretty  and  expensive,  and,  in  some 
rare  cases,  rather  useful  accomplishment. 

iC  In  answer  to  your  other  question,  whether  I  prefer 
the  sign  or  written  language  to  speech,  I  say  most  em- 
phatically that  I  do.  Indeed,  aside  from  a.  reluctance, 
which  I  cannot  overcome,  to  use  my  vocal  powers,  they 
are  so  limited,  and  1  speak'  with  so  much  effort,  mental 
and  physical,  that  beyond  a  few  sentences  of  common- 
place, or  a  few  words  in  an  emergency,  I  rarely  attempt 
to  use  my  voice,  and  never  succeed  in  making  myself 
understood.  Persons  of  average  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion fail  to  understand  me  at  all,  until  they  have  become 
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familiar  with  my  peculiarities  of  speech.  I  do  not,  in 
fact.,  know  a  single  individual  with  whom  I  could  carry 
on  a  conversation  of  any  considerable  length  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  manual  alphabet,  or  to  writing. 

u  Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  have  inquired  of  ten 
semi-mutes,  six  of  whom  are  employed  as  teachers  here, 
(the  remainder  are  members  of  the  high  class,)  their  pref- 
erence in  this  matter,  and  nine  unhesitatingly  and  un- 
equivocally declared  that  either  the  manual  alphabet  or 
writing  was  more  agreeable  to  them  than  speech  as  a 
mode  of  communication,  and  that  they  habitually  made 
use  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  modes  in  preference  to 
speech.  The  tenth  was  undecided  :  but  as  I  know  that 
he  very  rarely  uses  his  voice  when  he  can  get  pencil  and 
paper,  I  think  his  indecision  is  more  of  theory  than  of 
fact.  All  of  the  ten  I  have  mentioned  have  as  good  a 
command  of  the  voice  as  I  have,  and  four  speak  with  re- 
markable ease  and  distinctness  for  deaf  persons.  One,  in 
particular,  is  a  marvel  to  all  her  hearing  friends  on  ac- 
count of  the  clearness  and  grace  of  her  enunciation,  and 
yet,  in  talking  with  hearing  persons  who  can  read  from 
her  fingers,  she  almost  invariably  makes  use  of  them. 
This  lady  is,  by  those  most  competent  to  decide  in  such  a 
matter,  adjudged  to  speak  1  letter  than  any  other  deaf  per- 
son they  have  ever  heard  :  and  yet  in  the  street  or  in  a 
shop  she  finds  it  almost  impossible,  often  quite  so,  to 
make  her  simplest  remarks  or  inquiries  understood. 

"  However  distinct  the  utterance  may  be  made,  I  doubt 
if  art  can  ever  so  supply  the  lost  guidance  of  the  ear  as 
to  make  speech  to  the  deaf  of  any  practical  value,  out- 
side of  the  immediate  circle  of  family  and  friends.  And 
when  the  manual  alphabet,  which  furnishes  a  sure,  rapid, 
and  unobtrusive  means  of  communication,  can  be  learned 
in  a  few  hours,  it  seems  to  me,  to  use  the  mildest  word, 
extremely  selfish  to  require  a  deaf  child  to  perfect  or  ac- 
quire, by  slow  and  painful  effort,  a  means  of  communica- 
tion in  which  he  can,  from  the  very  fact  of  his  deafness, 
take  no  real  pleasure.    And  when  we  consider  how  much 
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our  pupils  have  to  accomplish  in  the  very  Limited  time 
given  them,  the  question  is,  not  '  Is  articulation  prac- 
ticable?' but,  '  Is  it  right  to  attempt  to  teach  it?' 

''The  record  of  Dr.  Kitto  in  this  matter,  (Lost  Senses, 
pp.  20-31,)  is,  in  substance,  the  experience  of  every  semi- 
mute  of  my  acquaintance.  His  opinion  should,  I  think, 
from  the  position  to  which  he  attained,  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  life,  have  great  weight.  Becoming 
totally  deaf  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  retained  his  vocal 
powers,  so  far  as  any  deaf  person  can  retain  them,  and 
was  able  to  improve  them  very  much  by  determined  and 
persevering  use  ;  yet,  on  page  111  of  the  work  to  which 
1  have  referred^  he  says:  c  My  own  present  facility  of 
speech  stands  me  in  little  stead  beyond  the  walls  of  my 
own  house.  I  do  not  find  real  occasion  for  it  ten  times 
in  a  year. ' 

"The  dear  friends  who  have  labored  and  sacrificed  so 
much  for  us  cannot,  by  their  utmost  endeavors,  restore 
to  us  our  lost  sense  ;  and  since  the  same  mighty  physical 
convulsion  that  threw  up  an  impassable  barrier  to  sound 
turned  the  spontaneous  flow  of  thought  from  its  natural 
channel  into  a  new  one,  let  them  not,  in  mistaken  kind- 
ness, try  to  force  it  back  to  the  old,  but,  as  heretofore, 
endeavor  to  smooth  and  widen  the  new. 

"  I  have  been  constrained  to  answer  your  questions  at 
much  greater  length  than  I  intended,  and  the  fact  that 
the  subject  is  one  in  which  1  am  greatly  interested  must 
be  my  excuse.  I  have  been  teaching  deaf-mutes  and  semi- 
mutes  with  all  my  might  since  the  day  I  graduated,  and 
no  one,  I  think,  would  hail  with  more  delight,  or  adopt 
with  greater  zeal,  any  system  which  gave  reasonable 
promise  of  broader  and  deeper  culture  or  increased  social 
facilities  for  the  deaf.  This  old-new  system  holds  out  no 
such  hope  ;  it  has  been  tried  and  it  failed. 

"  Hoping  that  I  have  not  taken  up  too  much  of  your 
time,  and  that  you  will  not  attribute  my  earnestness  to  a 
lack  of  respect  for  those  who  differ  with  me  in  this  matter, 
but  to  an  impatience  that  I  can  hardly  control  when  I  see 
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time  .spent  that  cannot  be  regained,  and  money  that  is  so 
much  needed  elsewhere  expended  in  attempts  that  seem 
utterly  futile, 

UI  am.  dear  sir.  very  truly  yours, 

*  "IDA  MONTGOMERY." 


ARTICULATION  FOR  SKMI-MTJTES. 

BY  .1.  BURTON   DUTCHKISS,  It    A.,  WASHINGTON". 

The  greater  part  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumh. 
for  I869j  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
articulation,  and  the  statement  is  there  made  that  "al- 
most all  semi-mutes  who  can  speak  prefer  holding  conver- 
sation by  signs  or  writing  ;"  and  in  support  of  this  asser- 
tion a  letter  is  published  from  Miss  Ida  Montgomery,  a 
semi-mute  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution,  which 
discourages  articulation  very  strongly.  This  letter  has 
been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  placed  in  the 
Fifty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Asylum. 

In  it  Miss  Montgomery  gives  expression  to  sentiments 
which,  presented  in  the  reports  of  two  of  the  oldest  insti- 
tutions iu  the  land,  are  calculated,  in  my  opinion,  to  work 
harm  to  the  semi-mutes  for  whom  she  seems  to  speak  : 
therefore  I  feel  impelled  to  give  my  own  experience  to  the 
public  for  what  it  is  worth,  not  without  hope  that  it  may 
be  the  means  of  accomplishing  some  good  to  the  class  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  This  article  is  necessarily  ego- 
tistic, and  for  this  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  in  consideration 
of  the  end  to  be  attained. 

I  have  now  been  totally  deaf  about  fifteen  years.  For 
the  three  years  following  the  event  which  deprived  me  of 
hearing,  I  remained  at  home,  usiug  my  voice  as  the  only 
means  of  communication  with  others,  and  it  never  entered 
my  mind  that  1  was  under  any  disadvantage  in  its  use, 
nor  was  any  such  suggestion  ever  made  to  me.  At  four- 
teen years  of  age  I  was  sent  to  Hartford,  and,  during  the 
first  year  of  my  course,  the  voice  continued  to  be  my  nat- 
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ural  means  of  communication,  and  I  never  used  signs  or 
writing  where  it  was  possible  to  employ  my  faculty  of 
speech. 

After  being  at  Hartford  less  than  two  years,  I  began  to 
experience  a  disinclination  to  speak.  This  arose  partly 
from  constant  intercourse  with  deaf-mutes,  and  the  con- 
tinual use  of  signs  ;  but  I  think  the  chief  cause  of  the 
disinclination  was,  that  I,  in  common  with  others,  was 
(•( impelled  to  show  off  my  powers  of  speech  to  visitors. 
What  I  had  before  done  without  regarding  it  as  extraor- 
dinary now  became  a  peculiar  gift.  I  first  learned  that  1 
was  different  from  the  majority  of  those  about  me,  and, 
with  a  boy's  abhorrence  of  discriminations,  1  resolved  to 
conceal  the  faculty  which  distinguished  me  from  my 
school-mates.  Besides,  being  often  asked  to  speak  before 
strangers,  with  the  consciousness  that  they  were  criticis- 
ing my  articulation,  I  came  at  last  to  be  painfully  aware 
of  my  defects  ;  and  what  was  before  a  spontaneous  and 
natural  effort,  now  became  a  painstaking  and  laborious 
task.  Hence^  I  grew  diffident  in  my  speech.  I  seldom 
used  it  ;  I  tried  to  forget  it.  I  shunned  the  articulation 
class  ;  and  as  the  rule  was  not  very  strict,  I  managed  to 
be  present  not  more  than  a  dozen  times  in  a  term.  Of 
course,  with  such  treatment,  my  voice  could  not  improve, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  rapidly  lost  its  natural  tone  and 
flexibility.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  this  particular  my  ex- 
perience is  but  the  duplicate  of  that  of  many  other  semi- 
mutes.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  surest  way  of  awakening 
in  a  semi-mute  a  disinclination  to  speak  is  to  make  him 
aware  that  he  possesses  the  faculty  in  a  less  degree  than 
others.  I  have  seen  semi-mutes,  fresh  from  home,  enter 
school,  and  use  their  tongue  to  every  one  who  could  hear, 
and  to  many  who  could  not.  I  have  observed  the  look  of 
surprise  upon  their  features  when  called  upon  to  "show 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  how  they  could  talk;"  and  1 
have  been  vividly  reminded  of  the  wonderment  excited  in 
my  own  breast  when  T  was  first  pointed  out  as  one  who 
could  speak.     1  have  observed  these  semi-mutes  gradually 
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use  their  voice  less  and  less  in  addressing  their  teachers, 
until  at  last  they  had  nearly  lost  the  power  of  using  it  at 
all.  Teachers  of  articulation  may  find  a  hint  here,  to  the 
effect  that  the  ljupils  should  he  brought  to  consider  speech 
as  the  natural  and  spontaneous  outlet  of  thought.  Teach 
the  tongue  to  move  in  unison  with  the  thought,  and  the 
end  is  more  than  halt' attained. 

When  1  left  Hartford  for  active  life.  1  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  give  up  speech  altogether;  it  had  hecome  so 
disagreeable  to  know  ray  imperfections,  and  still  talk. 
A  few  months  at  home  enabled  me  to  overcome  this  feel- 
ing in  some  degree,  and  a  year  of  the  discipline  of  city 
life  almost  wholly  eradicated  it,  and  I  came  to  learn  the 
priceless  value  of  the  faculty  which  1  had  decided  to  throw 
away.  Constant  intercourse  with  the  world  restored  my 
old  confidence,  and  taught  me  how  little  everv-day  people 
cared  for  immaterial  imperfections  of  speech,  and  my 
hetter  judgment  coming  to  the  rescue,  I  resolved  to  use 
my  voice  constantly. 

This  resolve  has  of  late  years  suffered  relapses,  it  is 
true,  owing  to  a  life  almost  wholly  spent  among  deaf- 
mutes.  And  this  is  what,  in  my  mind,  entitles  the 
opinions  of  Miss  Montgomery  and  her  ten  semi-mutes  to 
very  little  weight.  They  are  in  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion; they  have  riot  mingled  with  the  world,  and  know 
not  of  its  necessities  :  and  a  life  in  such  an  institution, 
with  live  hundred  human  beings  whose  sole  means  of 
communication  is  the  sign  language,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  whose  teachers  are  deaf,  cannot  he  very  productive 
of  stimulus  to  articulation. 

Xow,  I  have  the  names  of  twenty  semi-mutes  before  me. 
most  of  them  young  men  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who 
have  spent  two  or  more  years  of  their  lives  in  the  world, 
some  of  them  being  employed  in  important  and  respon- 
sible positions,  and  they  must  have  some  knowledge  of  its 
needs.  Their  testimony  is  unanimous  as  to  the  value  of 
the  power  of  speech  to  them.  One,  before  he  came  to 
college,  was  foreman  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  largest 
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country  newspapers  in  the  land.  He  used  his  voice  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  office,  having  the  control  of 
half  a  dozen  persons;  and  experienced  no  more  difficulty 
in  making  them  understand  his  directions  than  do  most 
hearing  foremen.  Another  tells  me  that,  in  the  ahsence 
of  the  head  of  the  family,  lie  has  repeatedly  conducted 
morning  and  evening  devotions  with  his  voire,  ami  no  one 
thought  it  strange]*  and  most  of  thetn  say  that  they 
generally  experience  no  difficulty  in  making  themselves 
understood  in  the  stores  and  shops.  One,  before  answer- 
ing my  question  on  the  last  point,  took  a  week's  trial, 
entering  shops  and  inquiring  for  a  variety  of  things,  ask- 
ing questions,  &c.  He  then  stated  that  he  had  not  once 
failed  of  being  understood,  and  only  once  had  he  been 
obliged  to  repeat  a  question.  My  own  experience  on  this 
point  of  practical  utility  is  pretty  conclusive.  I  rarely 
have  to  repeat  my  inquiries,  and  T  do  not  once  remember 
having  had  to  resort  to  writing. 

Last  winter  I  accompanied  a  semi-mute  lady,  an  accom- 
plished lip-reader,  into  a  store,  where  she  made  some  pur- 
chases of  gloves,  ribbons,  etc.  She  used  her  voice  in 
asking  for  the  things  she  wanted,  was  readily  understood, 
and  quite  a  conversation  about  the  quality  of  the  goods 
was  carried  on  between  her  and  the  shopkeeper,  he  not 
failing  to  understand  her  once,  and  she  catching  all  that 
was  essential  in  what  he  said.  The  shopkeeper  was  an 
ordinary  man,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  and  at  the  time  he 
did  not  know  that  the  lady  was  deaf.  In  my  own  case. 
I  have  often  entered  stores,  inquired  for  goods,  examined 
thein,  asked  questions  and  received  answers  without  the 
use  of  a  pencil,  and  gone  away,  the  clerk  not  suspecting 
my  deafness  a  fact  of  which  I  assured  myself  on  my  next 
call.  My  readers  will  think  that  I,  too,  am  an  expert  at 
lip-reading.  Not  at  all  ;  I  am  quite  unskilful.  My  se- 
cret is  that  I  employ  a  little  tact  in  wording  my  ques- 
tions, so  that  the  answer  will  be  one  of  several  that  I 
expect.    Take  the  following  example  which  occurred  a 
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little  time  ago.  Entering  a  tailoring  establishment,  I 
said  : 

UI  would  like  to  look  at  your  stock  of  cassimeres." 

The  tailor  exhibits  his  stock  and  I  examine,  keeping 
him  in  range  of  one  eye  to  see  that  he  does  not  steal  a 
march  upon  me.  Presently,  he  begins  to  speak,  and  as  I 
suspect  he  is  expatiating  on  the  merits  of  the  material  he 
takes  up,  I  simply  nod  my  head  till  I  see  a  questioning 
expression  on  his  features,  as  lie  points  to  a  particular 
piece.  Then,  as  I  conjecture  that  he  is  asking  if  that 
will  not  suit,  I  answer:  " Can't  say.'"  Now,  this  is  a 
tolerably  safe  answer.  It  is  non-committal.  It  will  an- 
swer a  groat  many  questions,  or,  indeed,  almost  any  ques- 
tion imaginable,  and  I  generally  use  it  when  suddenly 
accosted  by  strangers  in  the  street.    I  now  ask  : 

uIs  this  of  French  or  American  manufacture?'1 

Tailor. — "  French." 

L— "And  this?" 

Tailor.  — "  The  same  ;  but  this  is  American,"  (holding 
out  a  piece. ) 

/. — "  What  is  your  price  for  a  suit  of  the  first?"  (I 
fix  the  probable  price  in  my  mind  before  I  ask,  and  expect 
something  near  it.) 

Tailor.  —  "  Seventy-rive  dollars." 

/. — "This?"  (taking  up  a  third  piece.) 

Tailor.—'  'Forty-five." 

After  a  little  further  examination  I  express  my  prefer- 
ence, and  he  proceeds  to  measure  me  :  but  just  before  he 
begins  he  says  something.  Here  I  am  at  a  loss  and  look 
meditatively  on  the  floor,  preparatory  to  confessing  my 
deafness.  He  takes  my  dilemma  for  indecision  and  hands 
me  a  fashion-plate,  whereupon  I  comprehend  that  he  has 
asked  what  style  1  prefer.  I  examine,  and  select  the  one 
that  suits  me,  and  he  proceeds  to  measure.  When  he  has 
finished,  I  ask  : 

••  When  shall  I  call  for  it?"  (expecting  he  will  mention 
some  day  of  the  next  week.) 

Tailor.  —  "  Thursday  week." 
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/._<<Cash  clown?" 

Tailor. — "No;  cash  on  delivery."  (He  adds  some- 
thing, which,  from  the  general  practice  of  shopkeepers, 
I  conjecture  to  be,  "  Anything  else?"  So  1  answer. 
"  No.'") 

Tailor.    c<  Good-day.' ' 

I.— "  Good-day .  * '  [Exeo.  J 

The  above  was  an  experiment.  I  give  it  to  prove  what 
a  semi-mute  can  do  with  the  voice  in  many  of  the  common 
emergencies  of  life.  1  generally  confess  my  deafness 
where  I  find  it  necessary  to  carry  on  long  conversations, 
and  1  always  repeat  the  answer  of  the  person  addressed  to 
he  sure  that  I  have  apprehended  it  aright.  A  little  prac- 
tice will  enable  one  to  get  along  very  well,  and  where  it 
is  known  he  is  deaf,  the  advantage  over  writing  is  not  to 
lie  estimated.  In  this  way  I  have  saved  hours  of  time 
some  of  it  very  precious  time. 

I  have  passed  through  many  experiences  which  have 
taught  me  the  value  of  my  voice.  At  the  railway  station 
f  have  called  out  my  destination,  when,  if  I  had  delayed 
to  write,  the  train  would  have  gone  without  me  and  im- 
portant interests  would  have  suffered  in  consequence.  I 
have  used  my  voice  in  many  other  positions  in  which 
every  moment  of  time  was  of  great  value,  and  in  number- 
less cases  have  1  subserved  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  others  as  well  as  my  own  by  a  timely  use  of  my  vocal 
powers  ;  hut  the  crowning  instance  of  its  utility  is  that 
in  which,  by  a,  timely  warning,  I  was  instrumental  in  sav- 
ing the  life  of  my  sister.    The  facts  are  as  follows  : 

It  was  during  the  summer  preceding  my  departure  for 
school  at  Hartford  that  my  sister  and  a  troop  of  other 
children  were  playing  on  the  side  of  a  very  steep  hill,  that 
sloped  at  an  angle  of  between  60°  and  T<>  from  our  old 
home  to  the  bed  of  the  turnpike  road.  The  hoys  got 
together,  and  one  of  them  suggested  thai  they  should 
unite  their  strength  and  roll  to  the  edge  of  the  hill  a  huge 
round  boulder  that  lay  near,  and  enjoy  the  fun  of  seeing 
it  go  thundering  down.    They  all  eagerly  jumped  at  the 
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proposal  and  soon  had  the  stone  on  the  brink  of  the  de- 
scent. With  the  eagerness  and  thoughtlessness  of  boys 
they  started  it  on  its  resistless  way  without  looking  to 
see  that  the  path  was  clear.  Down  it  went,  increasing  its 
impetuous  speed  with  every  inch,  until  it  seemed  as 
though  it  could  carry  everything  before  it.  Soon  after  it 
started  I  happened  to  cast  a  glance  down  the  hill  to  see 
what  route  it  would  take,  and  to  my  horror  I  saw  my 
sister  directly  in  its  terrible  path.  She  was  at  a  point 
where  the  green  turf  ended  in  a  sudden  fall,  caused  by 
excavations  for  the  road.  She  had  been  making  sand- 
cakes,  and  now,  aroused  from  her  occupation  by  the  joyous 
and  excited  shouts  of  the  boys,  she  was  scrambling  up  to 
see  what  the  hubbub  was  all  about.  As  soon  as  the  boys 
saw  her,  their  shouts  were  stilled  in  speechless  terror,  while 
I  screamed.  "  Down,  Nora  !  fall  down  !"  Partly  in  fear 
and  partly  in  obedience,  she  fell  back  below  the  edge  of 
the  turf  just  as  the  huge  rock  came  bounding  and  career- 
ing over  her  head,  and  was  saved.  I  was  too  young  and 
heedless  then  to  consider  the  importance  of  the  event, 
and  wras  only  well  satisfied  with  my  sister's  escape,  and 
had  no  care  beyond.  But  in  these  latter  years  my 
thoughts  have  often  reverted  to  it  in  thankfulness  to  God, 
who,  in  taking  my  hearing,  left  me  speech. 

There  are  numberless  other  instances  that  will  suggest 
themselves  to  every  one's  mind  in  which  the  voice  is  of 
vital  importance.  A  drowning  man  is  in  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances for  the  use  of  pencil  and  paper  to  say  that  he 
wants  help,  even  if  he  could  get  them  ;  and  1  have  been 
told  afterwards  by  mutes  who  could  not  hear  my  cries 
while  drowning  that  they  thought  I  was  playing  in  the 
water  until  they  were  sent  to  the  rescue  by  a  hearing  per- 
son who  heard  my  cry  for  help.  And  probably  the  hear- 
ing man  would  also  have  thought  that  I  was  playing  in 
the  water  had  I  had  the  scruples  about  using  my  voice 
which  a  few  semi-mutes  have,  and  had  refrained  from 
lustily  bellowing  for  succor.  But  I  leave  the  experience 
or  imagination  of  my  readers  to  supply  any  deficiency  of 
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illustration  in  tins  article,  and  will  simply  ask  it'  what  1 
have  brought  forward  does  not  prove  that  speech  to  the 
deaf  is  of  practical  value,  and  does  not  pretty  conclusively 
answer  .Miss  Montgomery's  question,  "  Is  it  right  to  at- 
tempt to  teach  articulation  ?" 

In  my  inquiries  among  the  semi-mutes  in  the  college 
at  Washington,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  following 
comparison  of  two  young  men,  who  entered  about  the 
same  time.  One  beca*me  deaf  at  the  age  of  seven  years. 
His  vocal  organs  were  in  some  way  affected  by  the  same 
cause  that  deprived  him  of  hearing,  so  that  he  was  unable 
to  speak  much  thereafter,  although  he  has  improved  some- 
what s'nce  he  has  been  here.  The  other  lost  his  hearing 
at  five  years  of  age,  but  retained  his  speech.  They  were 
sent  to  different  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at 
about  the  same  age.  remaining  at  school  nearly  the  same 
length  of  time.  The  one  mingled  with  the  pupils  as  deaf 
and  dumb  ;  the  other  was  taught  articulation,  and  used 
his  voice  among  his  friends.  What  is  the  result?  The 
first  comes  to  college  at  the  end  of  a  course  of  six  years, 
with  a  style  of  writing  full  of  "mutisms,"  and  but  little 
above  the  average  of  the  ordinary  congenital  mute.  The 
second  conies  out  from  a  course  a  little  longer,  with  a  style 
that  would  do  credit  to  a  hearing  and  speaking  youth  of 
the  same  amount  of  attendance  at  school.  Make  some 
allowances  for  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  institutions 
as  educational  establishments,  and  we  still  find  the  young 
man  who  became  deaf  two  years  the  earlier  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other  in  all  branches  of  instruction.  To 
what  is  this  to  be  attributed?  Assuredly  it  cannot  be 
explained  entirely  by  the  difference  in  mental  ability. 
Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  two  will  readily 
admit  that.  Is  it  to  be  assigned  to  the  preservation  of 
speech  in  the  one.  and  with  it  the  knowledge  of  idiomatic 
language,  and  the  almost  total  loss  of  it  in  the  other?  If 
80,  this  power  of  oral  utterance4  is  not  lightly  to  he  put 
aside  on  the  plea  that  the  child  does  not  like  to  use  its 
voice. 
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I  marvel  not  that  these  ten  semi-mutes  whom  Miss 
Montgomery  quotes  have  a  disinclination  to  speak.  I 
have  met  scarcely  a  semi -mute  that  did  not  experience  the 
same  unwillingness  after  a  protracted  residence  in  a  deaf- 
mute  institution.  One  or  two  of  the  twenty  I  have 
referred  to  still  labor  under  the  embarrassment  of  such  a 
disinclination,  but  one  and  all  unite  in  asserting  the  value 
of  the  faculty,  and  their  determination  to  preserve  it  as 
long  as  nature  will  allow.  But  the  disinclination  is  not 
the  test  of  value  ;  this  lies  in  an  active  mingling  in  the 
world.  Is  it  fair  in  Miss  Montgomery  to  call  the  world 
selfish  because  it  neglects  to  learn  the  manual  alphabet  ? 
There  are  many  people  in  the  world  who  have  never  seen 
a  deaf-mute,  and  many  more  who  have  little  to  do  with 
them.  We  meet  such  every  day.  and  though  it  is  desir- 
able, it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  learn  the  manual 
alphabet,  as  they  probably  will  never  have  use  for  it.  In 
any  case  it  requires  practice  to  make  it  of  much  value. 

There  are  those  who  can  hear  and  speak  that  discourage 
the  use  of  the  voice  in  semi-mutes.  They  do  it  on  the 
plea  that  the  voices  of  most  persons  who  are  deaf  are 
disagreeable  ;  that  they  pronounce  incorrectly  ;  that  their 
accent  is  outrageous  :  that  they  speak  too  low  or  too  loud. 
These  faults  are  bad  enough,  I  grant  ;  but  who  would 
think  of  forbidding  a  hearing  person  the  use  of  his  voice 
if  he  possessed  one  or  all  of  them  ?  We  endure  the  harsh 
voices  of  foreigners,  with  all  their  faults  of  accentuation 
and  pronunciation,  and  the  worse  ones  of  many  natives, 
without  complaint.  Why  deny  the  deaf  man  his  little  con- 
solation of  speech  ?  One  might  as  well  discourage  walking 
in  semi-mutes  because  they  are  nearly  all,  like  Dr.  Kitto, 
unsteady  in  their  gait,  and,  u  after  dark,  stagger  like 
drunken  men. ' ' 

There  is  another  consideration  of  a  physical  nature 
which  is  too  little  thought  of  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  The  mute  being  deprived  of  his  voice,  loses  the 
strengthening  efTect  a  constant  use  of  it  has  upon  the 
lungs,  and  is  thereby  rendered  more  liable  to  lung  dis- 
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ease  ;  hence,  health,  strength  and  long  Life  depend  upon 
a  cultivation  of  the  voice. 

After  my  first  year  at  Hartford,  I  was  several  times 
attacked  by  lung  fever  and  kindred  complaints,  and  now, 
with  the  knowledge  which  the  years  bring,  I  attribute  it 
in  a  great  degree  to  an  almost  total  disuse  of  my  voice 
and  a  failure  to  substitute  any  exercise  that  would  have 
the  same  expanding  action  upon  the  lungs.  And  I  find 
that  I  have  never  enjoyed  better  health  than  since  ray 
resumption  of  speech  ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
attribute  it  all  to  this  cause.  And  yet  I  cannot  but 
believe  that,  so  far  as  my  lungs  are  concerned,  1  do  not 
ascribe  too  much  to  a  happy  habit  into  which  1  have 
fallen  of  reading  aloud  to  myself  some  pages  almost  daily. 
This  habit  I  carried  to  excess  while  in  college,  and  no 
doubt  I  afforded  some  amusement  to  the  professors  by  my 
oratorical  declamations,  but  it  was  almost  the  sole  means 
by  which  I  preserved  my  speech  during  the  years  I  was 
surrounded  by  deaf-mutes  only.  I  would  say  to  all  semi- 
mutes,  "  Go  ye  and  do  likewise." 

I  must  most  emphatically  dissent  from  that  portion  of 
Miss  Montgomery's  letter  which  speaks  of  the  cause  of  our 
deafness  as  "  an  impassable  barrier,  which  turned  the 
spontaneous  flow  of  thought  from  its  natural  channel  into 
a  new  one.'*  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  person  who  be- 
comes deaf  by  some  misfortune  has  his  flow  of  thought  in 
any  manner  changed  by  that  event.  He  is  not  changed 
at  all.  He  is  the  same  person  in  every  essential  point  of 
character  that  he  was  before  his  misfortune.  He  is  the 
same  in  all  physical  respects,  except  that  of  hearing.  He 
is  the  same  in  his  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  if 
there  is  any  change  afterwards,  it  is  owing  to  the  foreign 
method  of  education  to  which  he  is  subjected.  Ought  we 
not  to  train  him  in  a  system  as  much  in  accord  as  possible 
with  the  one  in  which  he  has  been  disciplined  heretofore, 
rather  than  confuse  his  ideas  and  render  his  previous  edu- 
cation of  much  less  effect  by  a  total  and  radical  alteration 
of  method?    T  suppose  there  is  no  controversy  respecting 
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the  relative  merits  of  the  English  and  Sign  languages  ; 
and  ought  we  to  compel  the  poor  child  who  becomes  deaf 
practically  to  forsake  the  former,  and  the  God-given 
faculty  of  speech,  during  his  eight  or  ten  years'  residence 
in  an  institution,  and  employ  only  a  language  that  is,  it 
must  be  confessed,  not  too  well  adapted  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction  and  social  intercourse? 

I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  correct  Miss  Montgomery 
still  further,  but  she  seems-  to  be  as  much  mistaken  in 
regard  to  Dr.  Kitto  as  I  am  convinced  she  is  in  respect  to 
the  large  body  of  semi-mutes.  "Becoming  totally  deaf 
at  the  age  of  twelve,"  lie  was  extremely  diffident  in  the 
use  of  his  vocal  organs,  and  we  find  on  p.  28,  Vol.  I,  of 
his  Memoirs,  by  Eyland,  that  not  long  after  the  fall  which 
deprived  him  of  hearing,  he  had  "almost  lost  the  power 
of  speech"  through  its  disuse.  The  following  extract 
from  one  of  his  letters  in  the  same  volume,  page  102, 
gives  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  his  ability  to  speak,  and 
is  further  valuable  as  being  his  statement  of  the  manner 
in  which  lie  came  to  lose  his  voice  : 

"  I  promised  on  Sunday  last  to  write  to  you  concerning 
my  deafness,  or  rather,  as  I  should  have  said,  concerning 

my  speech  ;  and  I  now  perform  my  engagement. 

£  *  *  *  *  * 

"  Before  I  became  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse,  I  could 
speak  very  well.  On  my  going  thither,  I  found  there  a 
deaf  and  dumb  boy,  to  whom  it  was  usual  and  necessary 
for  other  boys  to  express  themselves  by  signs,  and  for  him 
to  reply  to  them  in  the  same  manner  ;  for  though  he  could 
write,  he  could  not  express  himself  in  writing,  nor  under- 
stand the  expressions  of  others.  The  boys  also,  when 
they  had  occasion,  addressed  themselves  to  me  by  signs, 
as  being  more  facile  and  convenient  than  writing,  for 
which  materials  could  not  always  be  procured  ;  and  I, 
having  soon  acquired  the  practical  vocabulary,  (if  I  may 
use  the  expression,)  soon  adopted  the  habit  of  replying  to 
them  in  the  same  manner.  My  speech  was  consequently 
disused,  and  I  soon  became  so  unwilling  to  speak  that  it 
amounted  to  inability.  I  have  endured  and  suffered 
much  from  being  unable  to  speak  ;  sometimes  I  have  not 
spoken  one  word  (except  on  urgent  necessity)  for  four  or 
five  days  together. 
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il  I  shall  endeavor  to  speak  now  as  much  as  I  can,  but 
as  I  am  unable  to  hear  the  pronunciation  of  others,  I  can- 
not be  expected  to  pronounce  with  accuracy.  I  must,  sir, 
also  be  allowed  to  pause  before  I  speak,  in  order  to  arrange 
my  words  ;  and  when  I  absolutely  cannot  address  myself 
orally,  I  hope  a  pen  will  not  be  denied  mc" 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  he  places  writing  in  a 
position  subordinate  to  speech,  and  that  he  expresses  a 
resolution  to  use  this  faculty  to  the  utmost  in  the  future. 
Just  before  the  issue  of  his  c<  Lost  Senses,"  we  find  that 
he  has  improved  enough  to  put  his  wife  to  sleep  by  read- 
ing to  her  aloud,  (pp.  175  and  194,  Vol.  II.)  "The  Lost 
Senses  *  was  published  in  1834,  and  in  1847  we  find  that 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tracy,  his  intimate  and  life-long 
friend,  lie  has  effected  such  a  restoration  of  speech  as 
seemed  to  Mr.  T.  "a  very  difficult  physiological  prob- 
lem.*' (Foot  note,  p.  231.)  In  reply  to  this  statement, 
Kitto  writes  : 

"  As  the  improvement  of  my  speech  so  strikingly  en- 
gaged your  attention  during  the  evening  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  spending  with  you,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it 
would  be  desirable,  before  again  seeing,  or  rather  hearing 
me,  and  therefore  while  the  impression  is  still  fresh  on 
your  mind,  you  should  put  the  particulars  of  that  impres- 
sion on  record.  I  am  sorry  to  seem  so  exacting,  but  the 
opportunity  is  one  not  likely  to  recur,  and,  indeed,  there 
is  no  one  now  living,  but  yourself,  who  could  supply  a 
statement  of  any  value  on  the  subject,  as  there  is  no  per- 
son equally  observant  whom  I  am  likely  to  meet  after  so 
long  an  interval  of  years.  Such  a  document  will  be  of 
great  value  to  me,  when  I  may  think  it  my  duty  to  enter 
more  fully  into  matters  on  which  I  have  only  slightly 
touched  in  the  1  Lost  Senses." 

In  "The  Lost  Senses,"  (pp.  21,  22  and  23,)  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  came  to  use  and 
improve  his  vocal  powers  until  they  had  attained  the  per- 
fection which  excites  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Tracy.  I  quote 
it  in  full.  Mentioning  the  impression  which  prevailed 
that  he  had  some  physical  impediment  to  speech,  he  says: 

"  I  rejoiced  in  the  protection  which  that  impression  af- 
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forded,  for  nothing  distressed  me  more  than  to  be  asked 
to  speak ;  and  from  disuse  having  been  superadded  to  the 
pre-existing  causes,  there  seemed  a  strong  probability  of 
my  eventually  justifying  the  impression  concerning  my 
dumbness  which  was  generally  entertained.  I  now  speak 
with  considerable  ease  and  freedom,  and,  in  personal  in- 
tercourse, never  resort  to  any  other  than  the  oral  mode  of 
communication.  This  was  brought  about  in  a  rather  re- 
markable manner. 

"  When  I  first  went  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  compan- 
ions of  my  outward  voyage  were  Dr.  Korck,  a  German 
physician,  who  had  lately  taken  orders  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  Mr.  Jadownicky,  a  converted  Polish  Jew, 
lately  arrived  from  America,  where  he  had  been  complet- 
ing his  Christian  education.  Thes?  well-informed  and 
kind-hearted  men  being  always  with  me,  soon  perceived 
how  the  matter  really  stood  ;  and  after  much  reasoning  with 
me  on  the  matter,  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  in  which 
the  captain  of  the  ship  joined,  not  to  understand  a  word 
I  said,  otherwise  than  orally,  throughout  the  voyage.  In 
this  they  persevered  to  a  marvel,  and  as  I  had  much  to 
ask,  since  I  had  not  before  been  at  sea,  I  made  very  great 
progress  with  my  tongue  during  the  six  weeks'  voyage, 
and  by  the  time  we  reached  our  destination  had  almost 
overcome  the  habit  of  clutching  a  pen  or  pencil  to  answer 
every  question  that  was  asked  me.  From  this  time  I 
usually  expressed  myself  orally  to  those  whom  I  knew,  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  ;  but  when  my  communi- 
cation required  many  words,  it  was  usually  conveyed  in 
writing.  This  also  I  at  length  dropped,  and  strangers 
only  were  addressed  in  writing.  Finally,  I  ventured  to 
accost  even  st  rangers  with  the  tongue,  and  it  was  only  when 
not  understood  that  I  resorted  to  the  pen.  At  first, 
strangers  could  rarely  understand  me  without  much  diffi- 
culty ;  but  under  the  improvement  which  practice  gave,  my 
voice  was  so  much  bettered  that  the  instances  in  which  it 
was  not  readily  understood  gradually  diminished,  and  at 
the  present  day  I  rarely  find  even  a  foreigner  to  whom  my 
language  is  not  clear. 

"  This  work  has  been  very  gradual.  I  have  been  made 
to  feel  this  by  the  marked  surprise  and  many  compliments 
of  friends,  whom  I  have  met  at  distant  intervals  of  time, 
at  the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  my 
speech  since  they  heard  me  last.'" 
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These  extracts  and  references  show  that  Kitto  expe- 
rienced the  same  aversion  to  oral  communication  that  is 
common  to  many  semi-mutes  ;  that  he  overcame  it  man- 
fully, as  we  all  should  overcome  it  ;  that  he  afterwards 
used  his  voice  persistently,  and  attained  to  a  great  degree 
of  proficiency — in  fact,  effected  a  "restoration;"  and  that 
his  opinion  was  very  decided  as  to  the  value  of  the  vocal 
powers.  With  Miss  Montgomery,  "his  opinion  [and  ex- 
ample] should,  I  think,  from  the  position  to  which  he 
attained,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  life,  have 
great  weight/' 

MARGINALIA. 

BY  WAI/iKi:  W.  ANGUF,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 

Much  has  of  late  years  been  said  on  the  subject  of  deaf- 
mute  education,  and  if  we  regard  it  simply  as  evidencing 
a  generally  increasing  interest  in  the  department  of  be- 
nevolent human  effort  to  which  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  devoting  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  too  much 
has  not  been  said  or  written  ;  yet  it  were,  perhaps,  to  be 
wished  that  much  more  of  what  has  been  said  had  been 
the  fruit  of  sufficient  study  and  experience  to  justify  the 
tone  sometimes  adopted.  • 

As  one  of  the  class  of  teachers  devoted  to  this  branch 
of  effort,  1  have  read  with  interest,  and,  as  I  am  free  to 
say,  witli  instruction,  many  of  the  articles  called  forth  by 
the  discussion.  Sometimes,  indeed,  utterly  dissenting 
from  the  views  presented,  but  hitherto  with  little  inclina- 
tion to  join  in  the  discussion. 

To  me  it  has  possessed  interest,  apart  from  anything 
expressed  either  accordant  or  otherwise  with  my  own  con- 
victions. I  regard  the  wide  divergencies  of  opinion  as 
evidences  of  a  healthy  and  hopeful  refusal  of  my  fellow- 
workers,  and  others  interested,  to  accept  the  present  point 
of  attainment  and  measure  of  success  as  the  satisfying 
end  of  effort  and  aspiration.  From  this  point  of  view  it 
matters  little  which  theory  advanced  be  the  right  one. 
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nor  if  all  be  more  or  less  erroneous  ;  for  increased  light, 
greater  earnestness,  and  more  intelligent  adaptation  of 
means  to  the  ends  proposed  can  hardly  fail  to  result.  Still, 
I  have  my  own  convictions  in  regard  to  most  of  the 
points  at  issue  ;  convictions  based  not  upon  a  theory 
adopted  after  a  few  months'  casual  association  with  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  upon  a  long  series  of  years  of  close 
study  and  intimate  association  with  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
sharing  their  deprivation  and  some  of  the  disadvantages 
it  entails. 

To  my  apprehension,  the  fact  developed  in  this  discus- 
sion which  contains  most  promise  is,  that  all  engaged 
in  this  work,  and  especially  those  acknowledged  the  most 
successful,  profess  that  whatever  of  success  has  crowned 
their  efforts,  it  has  not  equalled  their  aspirations.  The 
fact  augurs  hopefully,  because  in  our  transition  and  im- 
perfect state  of  existence,  a  feeling  of  discontent  with  our 
imperfection,  and  aspirations  for  higher  and  better  things, 
naturally  precede  effort  to  reach  them.  The  greater  and 
more  clearly  defined  this  feeling,  the  more  intelligent 
and  earnest  is  likely  to  be  our  endeavor  to  build  upon  it 
something  higher  and  better  than  we  have  attained. 
This  being  admitted,  we  can  regard  contentment  with 
existing  conditions  as  rarely  an  encouraging  or  hopeful 
indication  to  the  thinking  believer  in  the  essentially  for- 
ward and  upward  movement  of  the  race.  When  the  poet 
wrote, 

••  Whatever  is,  is  right," 

he  gave  utterance  to  a  truth  which  has  been  a  polar  star  to 
thousands  whose  faith  might  otherwise  have  been  wrecked 
on  the  rocks  of  mighty  wrongs,  whose  existence  has  seemed 
at  war  with  our  ideas  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 
It  is  a  truth,  however,  only  in  the  sense  that  some  ele- 
ments in  our  earthly  condition  are  disposed  by  Infinite 
Wisdom  as  parts  of  His  own  far-reaching  plan,  and  in  that 
degree  are  as  much  beyond  our  finite  criticism  as  un- 
changeable by  human  means,  and  therefore  to  be  accepted 
as  necessary  and  right. 
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To  those  who  believe  as  well  in  the  wisdom  and  love  of 
the  Creator  as  in  His  almighty  will,  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  Him  as  cursing  His  children  when  he  pronounced, 
as  an  element  of  their  existence  in  this  mortal  sphere, 
t:  By  tlic  sweat  of  his  brow  shall  man  live."  They  must 
accept  it,  rather,  as  conveying  to  man  an  intimation  that 
it  was  to  be  through  his  own  aspirations  and  efforts  that 
he  should  improve  his  mortal  estate,  and  raise  himself  to 
higher  and  higher  planes  of  intellectual  and  moral  life. 
In  this  light,  therefore,  we  may  feel  hopeful  when  we  find 
ourselves  unsatisfied  with  our  accomplishment,  because 
it  indicates  an  innate  consciousness  in  the  soul  that  there 
are  higher  and  better  things  for  it. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  but  a  blind  yielding  to  a 
spirit  of  unrest  that  will  not  suffer  us  to  enjoy  the  good 
we  have,  because  there  may  be  something  better  ;  that  it 
leads  us  upon  wild  excursions  into  the  regions  of  the  un- 
real and  impossible,  to  the  neglect  of  the  real  and  possible. 
We  may  admit  all  this  to  be  more  or  less  just,  and  yet 
claim  that  this  feeling  is  in  itself  birthright  and  pos- 
session in  a  destiny  beyond  this  life.  Further,  it  can  be 
shown  that  in  its  results,  even  when  viewed  only  in  rela- 
tion to  the  lower  plane  of  physical  well-being  in  this 
changing  and  temporary  phase  of  existence,  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  agencies  in  the  development  of 
nations,  as  well  as  in  augmenting  the  comforts  and  pleas- 
ures of  individuals. 

Still,  the  fullest  admission  of  this  view  does  not  preclude 
criticism  of  the  direction  and  manner  in  which  this  dis- 
satisfaction is  suffered  to  manifest  itself,  or  of  the  spirit 
in  which  each  result  of  aspiration  and  effort  is  received, 
either  as  the  harvest  of  the  past  or  the  promise  of  the 
future. 

All  approach  to  the  perfect  is  purely  relative,  for  in  this 
stage  of  existence  it  were  idle  to  talk  of  perfection  as 
attainable  in  the  span  of  mortal  life,  when  it  is  not  shown 
even  in  the  material  handiwork  of  the  Creator  ;  other- 
wise change  would  cease;   and  as  regards  man,  were 
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perfection  attainable  here,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
any  other  state  of  existence. 

In  every  department  of  human  effort  there  are  limita- 
tions, either  in  the  nature  of  the  material  given  man  to 
operate  upon,  or  in  the  finite  range  of  his  own  faculties. 
In  sculpture,  for  instance,  there  are  limitations,  first,  in 
the  substance  of  the  marble  itself,  compelling  the  artist  to 
keep  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  possibilities  of  ex- 
pression of  the  subtle  essence  of  spirit  by  inert  lifeless 
matter.  Then  comes  the  limit  imposed  by  imperfection  in 
the  tools  by  which  his  physical  powers  act  in  changing 
the  form  of  the  rough  block,  or  in  evolving  from  it  another 
form  which  sh  ill  represent  his  conception  to  others. 
And,  finally,  when  he  reaches  the  limit  of  his  physical 
power,  how  far  this  is  from  fulfilling  the  demands  of  the 
conception  in  his  own  soul  he  alone  knows,  feeling  it 
more  and  more  painfully  the  grander  and  more  removed 
from  the  material  his  spiritual  conception.  Hence,  the 
highest  genius  has  perpetually  seen  in  the  fruit  of  its 
efforts  a  comparative  failure,  even  when  its  work  has 
seemed  a  wonder  and  a  joy  forever. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  the  results  of  the  painter's 
efforts  to  render  in  visible  form  upon  the  canvas,  and  so 
convey  through  physical  sight  to  the  spiritual  vision  of 
others  some  of  the  richness  and  beauty  of  his  own  soul 
vision,  we  find  limits  equally  beyond  his  power  to  pass. 
The  soul,  in  virtue  of  its  heavenly  descent,  is  conscious  of 
its  birthright  to  glories  such  as  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  the 
heart  of  man  conceived  ;  yet  daily  the  physical  eye  dwells 
upon  outlines  such  as  no  human  nerve  or  muscle  can 
equal  on  the  canvas,  and  colors  flash  upon  it  whose 
splendor  no  chemist's  art  can  emulate.  If,  then,  the 
painter  falls  so  far  short  in  attempts  to  portray  the  ma- 
terial glories  of  this  footstool  of  our  God,  how  much  more 
must  he  fail  when  he  attempts  to  present  to  our  mortal 
sight  the  faintest  shadow  of  the  glories  of  the  throne 
itself. 

Teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  claim  for  themselves  no 
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exception  from  the  universal  rule  of  human  failure  of  per- 
fection. Their  work  is  not  with  the  sculptor's  marble 
nor  with  the  painter's  canvas,  hut  with  human  souls. 
Every  touch  of  the  chisel  or  brush  they  use  is  not  to  tell 
its  story  to  a  few  generations  only,  but  to  the  unnumbered 
ages  of  an  eternity  too  tremendous  for  man's  mind  to 
grasp.  Their  day  for  work  is  short;  the  task  set  before 
them  vast ;  they  have  no  time  to  listen  to  puerile  criti- 
cism, though  humbly,  prayerfully  asking  more  light. 

The  working  of  laws,  as  yet  beyond  our  comprehension, 
that  govern  the  development  of  man's  physical  organism, 
or  the  more  direct  interposition  of  Providence  in  carrying 
out  His  own  wise,  though  to  us  inscrutable,  purposes, 
decrees  that  of  our  race  a  considerable  number  shall  pass 
through  this  state  of  existence  with  one  or  more  of  the 
avenues  closed,  through  which,  under  normal  conditions, 
the  soul  holds  communication  with  all  that  is  external 
to  itself.  Of  these  avenues  none  dispute  that  sight  and 
hearing  are  the  most  important,  though  when  considered 
from  the  mental  and  moral  point  of  view,  there  is  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  absence  of  sight  or 
hearing  be  the  greater  calamity. 

Sight  may  be  defined  as  the  more  direct  point  of  con- 
tact of  the  soul  with  the  purely  material  constitution  of 
the  world  in  which  it  dwells  during  time,  and  as  being- 
its  chief  guide  in  adapting  the  movements  of  its  material 
enclosure  to  the  physical  conditions  of  the  place  of  its 
temporary  sojourn.  Hearing  is  the  designed  avenue  of 
communication  between  soul  and  soul,  and  therefore  the 
more  natural  entrance  of  the  influences  Avhich  develop  the 
mental  and  moral  nature,  from  its  first  feeble  manifesta- 
tions in' the  infant  to  its  departure  from  this  theatre  of 
increasing,  yet  ever  imperfect  development,  to  another  of 
perfection  without  limit.  From  this  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  that  the  absence  of  hearing  from  infancy  forma 
as  complete  an  isolation  of  the  soul  from  its  kindred  as 
may  well  be  conceived.  And,  further,  that  unless  some 
other  avenue  be  opened,  the  unfortunate  subject  of  the 
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deprivation  must  pass  through  the  world  shorn  of  his 
birthright  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  light.  Granting 
so  much,  the  questions  arise,  Have  we  found  other  ave- 
nues through  which  to  conduct  the  darkly  imprisoned 
soul  to  freedom  and  light,  and  the  power  to  know  itself 
and  its  relations  to  its  fellow-dwellers  upon  earth,  and  to 
the  Creator,  Saviour,  and  Judge  of  all  ;  to  understand 
and  appreciate  its  powers,  responsibilities,  and  privileges 
here,  as  well  as  its  future  destiny?  Then,  supposing 
more  than  one  such  avenue  to  have  been  found,  have  we 
chosen  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  momentous  purpose  to 
be  accomplished  ? 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  conditions  of  the  dif- 
ficult problem  set  before  them,  the  advocates  of  the  sign 
method  in  deaf-mute  education  claim  intelligent  sincerity 
in  their  conviction  that  they  have  adopted  essentially  the 
right  method,  and  that  it  would  be  criminal  in  them  to 
forsake  it  for  the  untried  theories  of  inexperienced  enthu- 
siasts. At  the  same  time  none  know  better,  none  feel 
more  painfully  than  themselves  the  taint  of  imperfection 
clinging  to  their  work,  as  to  everything  else  human  and 
finite.  Xo  workers  in  any  field  of  human  labor  are  more 
ready  to  acknowledge  that,  when  compared  with  their 
ideal  and  aspiration,  their  utmost  accomplishment  is  in 
part  failure. 

Ought  we  to  be  blamed  for  refusing  to  imitate  the  child 
who,  failing  to  construct  with  his  blocks  a  satisfactory 
cathedral  of  Milan,  threw  his  blocks  into  the  fire?  Yet 
what  more  or  less  do  the  advocates  par  excellence  of  articu- 
lation tell  us  to  do?  In  the  light  of  our  own  experience 
and  study,  aided  by  the  ripened  judgment  of  earnest, 
prayerful  workers,  who  have  spent  long  lives  of  unselfish 
effort  to  bridge  the  chasm  which  separates  the  deaf-mute 
from  societ}^  and  renders  alien  to  him  the  hopes  that  cheer 
the  souls  of  his  fellow-men,  it  would  seem  worse  than 
folly  for  us  to  discard  the  means  which  have  been  so 
blessed  in  his  elevation,  at  the  instance  of  those  whose 
criticisms  and  claims  indicate,  to  say  the  least,  a  very 
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superficial  study  of  the  deaf-mute's  condition,  while  we 
yet  cheerfully  hoar  testimony  to  the  benevolence  of  their 
motives  and  the  enthusiasm  they  exhibit  in  the  effort  to 
realize  what  to  us  seems  clearly  a  mistaken  idea. 

The  advocates  of  articulation  claim  that  they  do  uol  use 
signs.  Without  entering  here  upon  the  question  of  the 
acknowledged  or  imputed  imperfections  of  the  language 
of  signs,  or  any  other  questions  raised  as  to  its  advantages 
or  defects,  real  or  imaginary,  let  us  go  behind  the  special 
pleading  put  forth  in  this  claim,  and  see  how  much  of 
real  truth  there  be  in  it.  Signs,  in  the  sense  in  which 
only  we  use  the  word,  include  any  change  or  motion  of 
any  part  of  the  person  by  which  ideas  may  be  conveyed 
through  the  eye  alone.  This  definition  at  once  places  the 
motions  of  the  lips,  mouth,  tongue  and -throat  among 
signs,  and  shows  the  utter  untruth  of  the  claim.  So, 
notwithstanding  their  denial,  the  advocates  of  articulation 
use  signs  constantly,  the  difference  being  that  witli  us 
signs  are  made  by  the  arms  and  hands,  emphasized  by 
the  appropriate  expression  in  the  face,  while  they  make 
them  with  the  lips.  Our  signs  (referring  here  of  course 
to  natural  signs)  give  the  idea  directly,  while  the  lip  signs 
merely  suggest  (to  those  who  have  once  been  able  to  hear 
and  still  retain  the  idea  of  sound)  sounds  which  represent 
the  idea.  To  those  who  retain  no  idea  of  sound,  they  sim- 
ply represent  a  collection  of  letters  with  which  there  has 
been  established  an  arbitrary  connection,  first,  between  the 
sign  on  the  lips,  and  then  the  idea  represented  by  the  let- 
ters. Apart  from  this  distinction  we  sec  that  these  lip 
signs  are  precisely  the  same  in  principle  as  the  class  of 
signs  which  we  term  methodical,  or  signs  made  for  each 
word  in  the  order  in  Avhich  it  stands  in  the  language. 

Profoundly  deaf  for  nearly  thirty  years,  I  yet  retain  the 
idea  of  sound,  (in  this  connection  it  is  immaterial  whether 
my  idea  be  the  correct  one  as  regards  any  particular  word.  | 
and,  to  the  extent  of  my  reading  on  the  lips,  their  motions 
indicate  sounds  to  me  almost  identically  ,  so  far  as  regards 
this  question,  as  notes  and  characters  in  sheet  music  rep- 
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resent  their  designed  sounds  to  the  musician.  Yet  there 
can  be  no  fair  comparison  between  the  reading  of  music 
from  the  characters  used  to  represent  it  on  paper  and  the 
reading  of  human  speech  from  the  motion  of  the  mouth 
and  lips  ;  for  the  characters  of  written  music  are  compara- 
tively few  and  simple,  and  all  visible  to  the  eye,  while 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  mechanism  brought  into  play 
in  the  utterance  of  the  sounds  forming  human  speech  are 
visible.  Besides,  so  much  of  the  meaning  of  language  is 
conveyed  by  variation  in  tone  without  variation  of  mo- 
tion, or  by  such  slight  differences  of  motion  as  escape  the 
eye. 

No  one  doubts  the  possibility  of  some  individuals  read- 
ing from  the  lips,  for  there  have  been  instances  of  remark- 
able proficiency  in  it.  Neither  does  any  one  of  average 
information  doubt  the  possibility  of  performing  with  the 
toes  many  of  the  most  delicate  operations  that  properly 
belong  to  the  hand,  because  of  this  also  there  have  been 
well  authenticated  instances.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
every  one  could  be  taught  to  perform  the  same  feat,  or 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  attempt  it  In  the  absence  of 
hands  it  is  well  to  attempt  to  educate  the  toes  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  missing  members  ;  but  if  only  the  right 
hand  be  wanting,  the  obvious  and  sensible  course  would 
be  to  train  the  left  hand. 

What  we  claim  is,  that  fur  the  great  majority,  at  least, 
of  those  classed  in  common  parlance  as  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  sign  language  as  we  use  it  and  our  method  of  instruc- 
tion generally,  with  all  their  admitted  or  imputed  im- 
perfections, form  the  avenue  through  which  we  most 
quickly  and  effectually  reach  the  deaf-mute's  mental  and 
moral  nature,  and  bring  him  into  communication  with 
his  more  favored  brethren  ;  conveying  to  his  darkened 
soul  a  realization  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  this  life, 
and  the  certainties  and  possibilities  of  a  life  to  come. 
Further,  we  claim  that  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  it  forms  the  only  effectual  way  in  which,  as 
yet,  we  have  been  able  to  reach  liis  soul-nature  at  all. 
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It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  language  of  signs  that  those 
whom  we  address  through  it  fail  to  receive  all  that  we 
seek  to  convey,  any  more;  than  it  is  the  fault  of  Shakes- 
peare or  Milton  that  the  undeveloped  mind  fails  to  com- 
prehend at  all,  or  derives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of"  the 
poet's  genius  and  grand  conceptions.  The  higher  the 
conception  and  the  deeper  the  thought,  the  higher  must 
he  the  development  of  mind  necessary  to  its  proper  recep- 
tion. Hence,  however  perfect  and  rich  he  the  medium  of 
communication,  the  clearness  of  our  own  conceptions  and 
the  appropriateness  of  the  form  in  which  we  clothe  them 
are  not  always  the  sole  measure  of  meaning  actually  con- 
veyed to  another  ;  still  less  are  they  the  measure  of  what 
is  conveyed  to  the  darkened  and  feeble  mental  conception 
of  a  deaf-mute  child.  Therefore,  there  are  limits  whose 
bounds  not  a  few  of  us  have  often  reached  in  our  experi- 
ence ;  and  although  we  are  unsatisfied  with  our  range,  and 
day  by  day,  year  by  year,  hopefully  strive  to  widen  it  and 
bring  our  results  nearer  the  line  of  our  wishes  and  aspi- 
rations, yet  nothing  in  experience  or  revelation  gives 
reason  to  hope  for  perfection  in  this  mortal  estate. 

Situated  as  I  have  been  for  nearly  thirty  years,  I  per- 
haps have  as  much  right  to  speak  as  from  the  book,  in  re- 
spect to  articulation  and  lip-reading,  as  any  one  among 
those  by  whom  the  subject  has  been  discussed.  The  re- 
tention and  improvement  of  the  power  of  speech  possessed 
by  those  who  learned  to  speak  before  becoming  deaf  is  an 
object  justifying  effort,  but  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  their  education,  for  convenience  and  use  in  after  life, 
just  as  any  other  component  of  their  education,  and  not 
as  in  itself  a  direct  means  of  conveying  instruction. 
That  such  retention  and  improvement  of  vocal  speech  is 
practicable  my  own  case  presents  an  example.  But  with 
the  large  majority,  time  and  labor  spent  upon  articula- 
tion are  so  much  time  and  labor  wasted,  where  both  are 
precious. 

As  to  lip-reading,  "  it  seems  more  of  a  gift  to  a  few  than 
a  thing  to  be  taught,"  (as  has  been  remarked  by  one  of 
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my  associates,)  just  as  the  poetical  faculty  is  a  natural 
gift  to  a  few  of  our  race.  Some  good  men  have  thought 
and  still  think  differently,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
view  we  take  has  heen  slowly  but  surely  gaining  ground, 
even  where  articulation  and  lip-reading  always  had  their 
chief  defenders. 

Some  of  the  sentiments  advanced  hy  the  extreme  advo- 
cates.of  articulation  in  this  country  are  unjust  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  are  calculated  rather  to  dishearten,  them 
than  to  accomplish  anything  else.  A  wholesale  censure 
of  teachers,  expressed  or  implied,  for  failing  to  show  that 
deafness  adds  no  especial  difficulties  to  the  usual  ones 
that  oppose  all  members  of  the  human  family  in  the  pur- 
suits of  life,  and  an  equally  implied  censure  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  themselves  for  failure  to  accomplish  what  in 
the  nature  of  tilings  they  ought  not  in  just'ce  to  he  ex- 
pected to  accomplish,  is  not  excusahle  in  those  who  ought 
to  understand,  at  least,  some  of  the  more  salient  elements 
in  the  problem  which  is  presented  to  them  for  solution. 

Considering  how  heavily  the  deaf-mute  is  weighted  in 
the  race,  the  wonder  is,  and  ever  will  be,  not  that  all  do 
not  run  as  we  wish,  but  that  so  many  come  out  in  the  race 
so  creditably.  Dexter  himself  would  show  poorly  with 
two  men  on  his  back  and  a  mill-stone  behind. 

The  deaf  and  dumb,  like  the  rest  of  the  hum  in  family, 
differ  in  natural  capacity  for  mental  and  spiritual  devel- 
opment, and  it  would  appear  from  long  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  their  condition  that  while  many  of  them 
come  into  the  world  with  natural  mental  cap  i city  that, 
but  for  their  deprivation,  would  place  them  in  the  front 
rank  in  any  branch  of  human  effort,  their  average  natural 
capacity,  apart  from  anything  in  their  deprivation,  is 
below  that  of  their  hearing  fellow-men.  We  account  for 
this  on  the  supposition  that  in  many  cases  the  ante-natal 
causes  of  their  deafness  also  operated  unfavorably  upon 
their  mental  powers.  To  one  who  has  long  and  carefully 
studied  the  philosophy  of  mental  development  it  seems 
inconceivable  that,  taking  two  children  of  equal  natural 
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capacity,  the  one  deaf,  the  other  blessed  with  all  the 
senses,  from  the  period  of  the  first  dawn  of  mind,  and 
keeping  them  together,  under  any  conceivable  system  of 
instruction,  the  deaf  one  would  keep  alongside  his  hear- 
ing brother.  If  he  did,  it  would  surely  follow  that  the 
sense  of  hearing  plays  a  far  less  important  part  than  has 
so  far  been  accorded  it. 

None  feel  more  keenly  the  disadvantage  their  misfortune 
places  them  under  in  the  race  of  life  than  the  most  highly 
gifted  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves,  the  very  ones 
whose  attainments  have  been  the  highest  ;  and,  while 
knowing  that  they  have  done  or  are  doing  the  utmost  to 
surmount  their  peculiar  difficulties,  it  is  chilling  to  them 
to  see  what  they  have  done  under  such  crushing  disad- 
vantages depreciated  by  those  from  whom  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  honorable  and  intelligent  recognition. 

When  we  regard  the  failure  of  most  persons  to  grasp 
the  peculiar  underlying  difficulties  in  the  uneducated  deaf- 
mute's  mental  and  moral  condition,  a  failure  almost  uni- 
versal except  among  the  few  who  devote  their  lives  and 
talents  as  teachers  to  the  study  and  solution  of  the 
problem  it  presents,  it  behooves  all  who  have  the  cause 
at  heart  to  refrain  from  belittling  the  obstacles  in  their 
way.  The  general  mind  of  the  community  needs  rather 
that  these  difficulties  be  presented  in  all  their  height  and 
depth.  It  is  not  a  miracle,  indeed,  that  is  to  be  wrought, 
but  a  definite  end  to  be  gained  by  definite  means,  and 
that  this  end  may  be  gained  larger  means  and  more  ex- 
tended time  are  needed  than  hitherto  have  been  accorded. 
The  better  and  more  widely  understood  the  nature  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  become,  the  less  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  the  inadequateness  of  the  time  allowed  for 
its  performance.  The  greater  the  misfortune,  the  more 
extraordinary  and  special  must  be  the  provision  to  com- 
pensate it  ;  and  whoever  argues  that  in  the  case  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  no  extra  or  special  provision  is  required, 
thereby  proclaims  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  simplest  ele- 
ments in  the  philosophy  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  condition. 
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and  however  pure  his  motives,  however  earnest  his  pur- 
pose, he  raises  expectations  and  excites  hopes  only  to  dis- 
appoint them. 

Enthusiasm  is  no  doubt  a  good  thing  in  its  place,  but 
too  much  of  what  is  thus  termed  is  simply  an  ignorance 
and  want  of  reflection  that  incapacitate  one  for  making 
a  just  estimate  of  the  nature  and  relative  importance  of 
things.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  appears  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  real  work  that  has  advanced  the  material  and  moral 
condition  of  the  human  family  has  been  done  without  en- 
thusiasm. To  Macdonald,  not  to  Murat,  was  it  given  to 
lead  the  charge  at  Wagram. 

But  the  world  is  wide  and  has  work  for  every  one  who 
seeks  it.  In  the  multitudinous  phases  of  misfortune  and 
suffering  witnessed  among  the  great  brotherhood  of  man. 
there  is  call  enough  for  effort  and  sacrifice  from  all  whose 
hearts  incline  them  to  compensate  the  one  and  relieve  the 
other.  With  some  things  that  excuse,  if  they  do  not  jus- 
tify, the  discouragement  which  sometimes  overtakes  our 
weak  human  natures,  there  are  many  reasons  drawn  from 
the  past  and  the  present  why  wTe  should  look  hopefully 
forward.  In  our  calling  there  should  be  no  tolerance  of  the 
petty  jealousies  and  ambitions  that  surround  ignoble  aims. 
Working  with  the  best  light  we  have,  we  should  ever 
seek  for  more,  and  thankfully  receive  it  from  whatever 
source  it  may  come.  The  world  moves  on  towards  the 
higher  and  better.  Let  it  be  our  study  and  aspiration  to 
move,  if  not  ahead,  at  least  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  all 
that  tends  towards  a  nobler  and  happier  condition  for 
ourselves  and  our  fellow-men  in  all  the  coming  genera- 
tions. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  DEAF  AM)  DUMB  IN  THE 
ACQUISITION  OF  LANGUAGE. 

BY  P.  A.  P.  BAKNABD,  I)    D.,  LL.  D. 

[The  report  of  the  committee  who  conducted  the  annual 
examination  of  the  classes  of  the  New  York  Institution 
last  year,  submitted  by  President  Barnard,  of  Columbia 
College,  contains  the  following  very  just  and  profound 
remarks  upon  the  difficulties  with  which  deaf-mutes  have 
to  contend  in  acquiring  written  and  spoken  language. 
Dr.  Barnard  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  speak  upon  this  point, 
both  from  his  own  experience  in  former  years  as  an  in- 
structor of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  from  his  general 
scholarship  and  special  studies  upon  the  subject  of  lan- 
guage.— Ed.  Annals.] 

11  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  larger  number  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  commence  their  career  in  the  schools  under 
disadvantages  which  are  but  imperfectly  represented  when 
it  is  stated  that  they  cannot  hear,  and  that  they  are  ig- 
norant of  language.  Language,  to  the  speaking  child, 
is  not  merely  a  possession  ;  it  is  an  instrument  of  develop- 
ment, an  instrument  which  performs  insensibly  a  work  of 
inappreciable  value  for  every  one  on  whom  it  has  been  be- 
stowed. To  possess  a  language  is  to  possess  the  ideas 
which  the  words  of  the  language  have  been  invented  to 
represent.  To  possess  a  language  is  to  possess  a  machinery 
for  combining  ideas  and  exhibiting  their  relations  to  each 
other  in  such  a  manner  as  at  once  to  enlarge  the  circle  of 
thought,  and  to  strengthen  the  power  of  thinking.  Every 
speaking  individual,  therefore,  of  ordinary  native  intelli- 
gence, however  ignorant,  and  however  destitute  of  train- 
ing in  schools  he  may  be,  attains  of  necessity  a  certain 
mental  growth,  which  the  uncared-for  child,  born  deaf 
and  dumb,  cannot  reach.  And  accordingly,  as  a  rule, 
deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  when  they  commence  their  educa- 
tion in  the  institution,  start  from  a  lower  level  than  chil- 
dren who  hear  and  speak,  not  only  as  it  respects  the  ae- 
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tual  amount  of  their  accidentally  acquired  knowledge,  but 
as  it  respects  also  their  power  of  acquiring,  so  that  they 
have  not  merely  to  be  instructed,  but  also  made  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  process  capable  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion. It  is  true  that  there  will  always  be  a  favored  few 
for  whom  the  assiduous  care  of  affectionate  parents  will 
have  provided,  to  a  large  degree,  compensations  for  their 
grave  natural  disadvantages  ;  but  such  instances  can  only 
occur  in  families  where  the  possession  of  wealth  affords  to 
the  parent  the  leisure  to  attend  to  this  interesting  but 
difficult  duty.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  however,  are  the  children  of  persons  in  humble 
life,  and  it  is  notorious  that  many  cases  of  accidental 
loss  of  hearing  are  the  result  of  hardship  and  exposure, 
which  misfortunes  are  doubtless  also  often  the  causes, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  congenital  deafness. 

"  The  fact  that  some  deaf  and  dumb  children  receive, 
as  just  stated,  a  certain  amount  of  culture  in  early  child- 
hood and  before  being  entered  in  the  institution,  while  it 
is  fortunate  for  them,  serves  rather  to  increase  than  to 
diminish  the  embarrassment  of  the  teacher  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  class.  And  this  embarrassment  is  still  further 
heightened  by  the  additional  fact  that  there  will  always 
be  found  a  number  quite  as  large  who  are  at  the  opposite 
extreme  of  the  scale,  and  who,  where  all  are  sufficiently 
uncultivated,  are  even  exceptionally  so.  This  may  hap- 
pen, as  with  other  children,  in  consequence  of  native 
weakness  of  intellect  ;  but  it  is,  unhappily,  more  fre- 
quently the  result  of  extreme  neglect  on  the  part  of  care- 
'  less  or,  possibly,  even  brutal  parents.  These  causes  com- 
bined bring  together  in  the  institution  classes  composed 
of  pupils  very  unequally  matched,  and  it  is  a  task  of  no 
slight  difficulty,  by  a  process  of  sifting  and  recombining, 
to  arrange  them  at  length  so  that  they  may  not  obstruct 
each  other's  progress.  The  effects  of  this  process  will  have 
been  noticed  in  the  statements  made  in  the  foregoing  re- 
port in  regard  to  the  standing  of  the  several  classes.  In 
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some  of  these  classes  there  are  pupils  whose  actual  stand- 
ing differs  very  widely  from  the  mean  of  the  whole. 

uIb  estimating  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  instruct- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  first  point  to  be  considered 
is,  therefore,  the  low  state  of  mental  development  in  the 
pupil  at  the  moment  when  the  task  is  begun.  A  second 
important  consideration  is  the  fact  that  language  to  the 
deaf-mute  is  a  structure  of  much  more  formidable  com- 
plexity than  it  is  to  those  who  speak.  To  a  person  speak- 
ing, a  syllable,  though  capable  of  analysis  into  a  number 
of  elementary  sounds,  requires  for  its  utterance  but  a 
single  conscious  effort.  And  such  is  the  flexibility  of 
the  organs  of  speech,  and  such  the  facility  with  which 
they  yield  to  the  control  of  the  will,  that  a  word  of  even 
many  syllables  seems  still  almost  a  simple  sign.  With 
the  deaf  and  dumb  all  this  is  widely  different.  Even  a 
monosyllable  is  made  up  of  parts,  and  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  word,  whether  by  writing  or  by  means  of  the 
manual  alphabet,  these  parts  follow  each  other  in  a  suc- 
cession which  is  extremely  deliberate  compared  with  the 
rapidity  of  vocal  utterance.  It  is  true  that  the  teacher 
may  endeavor  to  train  his  pupil  to  regard  the  entire  word 
as  a  single  visible  character,  and  in  this  he  may  measur- 
ably succeed,  or  may  succeed  so  far  as  merely  the  reading 
of  written  or  printed  words  is  concerned.  But  this  suc- 
cess can  hardly  extend  to  the  use  of  language  as  an  in- 
strument of  thought  or  as  a  means  of  communication  ; 
for  here,  inevitably,  the  mind  will  conceive  words  through 
the  processes  by  which  they  are  actually  produced,  and 
this,  unfortunately,  is  letter  by  letter.  It  is  probably 
impossible  for  a  person  wThose  notions  of  language  have 
been  formed  from  the  impressions  of  words  upon  the  ear 
to  conceive  the  extreme  difficulty  which  the  task  of  ac- 
quiring it  would  present,  were  he  to  be  placed  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb. 

"It  is  evidently  an  imperfect  sense  of  this  difficulty 
which  has  led  so  many  philanthropic  enthusiasts  to  advo- 
cate the  instruction  of  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  use 
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of  articulate  speech.  Speech,  to  those  who  can  speak,  is 
so  easy ;  words,  as  they  fall  upon  the  ear,  are  so  simple, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  they  should  he  thought  capable 
of  still  possessing  the  same  valuable  qualities,  even  when 
employed  by  those  to  whom  sound  is  inconceivable.  But 
speech,  to  the  deaf  from  birth,  can  never  be  simple  ;  nor 
can  words  read  upon  the  lips  (in  the  rare  cases  in  which 
they  can  be  so  read)  be  what  words  are  to  the  hearing. 
Articulation  may  be  a  less  laborious  species  of  complexity 
than  the  manual  alphabet,  and  it  may  be  more  rapid  of  exe- 
cution, but  it  is  complexity  still ;  and  its  real  or  presumed 
advantages,  supposing  it  to  be  successfully  acquired,  will 
not  be  esteemed,  in  general,  to  have  been  cheaply  pur- 
chased, when  it  is  considered  how  enormous  is  the  expen- 
diture of  labor  which  the  acquisition  must  cost. 

"  Another  circumstance  which  sensibly  increases  the 
difficulty  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  acquiring  alphabetic 
language  consists  in  the  artificial  arrangement  of  words 
in  sentences  ;  an  arrangement  on  which,  in  our  own  lan- 
guage especially,  depends  in  great  measure  the  relation 
of  words  to  each  other.  This  arrangement  is,  in  many 
respects,  directly  opposed  to  that  which  nature  suggests, 
and  to  which  the  order  of  thought,  as  visibly  illustrated 
in  the  natural  language  of  signs,  conforms.  In  this  nat- 
ural language,  if  the  deaf-mute  would  tell  of  the  quali- 
ties of  a  thing,  he  must  first  present  the  thing  itself; 
whereas,  in  speaking,  the  adjective  is  placed  before  the 
name.  If  he  would  tell  of  an  action  affecting  an  object, 
he  must  first  bring  into  view  the  object,  while  in  the  order 
of  our  speech  it  is  the  actor  or  the  subject  which  is  men- 
tioned first  of  all.  The  deaf-mute  learner  has,  therefore, 
not  merely  to  acquire  new  material  and  new  symbols  of 
thought,  but  he  must  adopt  new  habits  of  thinking,  and 
divest  himself  of  those  to  which  he  has  been  long  accus- 
tomed. And  in  doing  this  he  finds  in  the  principle  of 
repetition,  which  is  so  powerful  an  aid  to  those  who  speak 
in  possessing  themselves  of  a  new  language,  a  compara- 
tively ineffectual  help,  owing  to  the  slowness  with  which 
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words  are  produced  by  writing  or  by  the  manual  alpha- 
bet as  compared  with  the  rapidity  of  speech. 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  must  be 
pronounced  no  slight  achievement  when  a  class  of  deaf- 
mute  pupils,  previously  entirely  untrained,  are  brought, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  to  express  intelligibly  even 
very  simple  ideas  in  very  brief  written  sentences.  And 
the  errors  which  will  inevitably  appear  in  their  work,  as 
to  the  arrangement,  as  to  the  inflections,  or  possibly  as  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  words,  will  appear  abundantly  venial 
when  it  is  remembered  how  persistently,  in  the  case  of 
hearing  persons,  attempting  a  new  language,  similar 
errors  will  long  continue  to  recur,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  advantage  which  such  learners  possess  in  their 
previous  educational  culture,  and  in  the  original  possession 
of  a  complete  spoken  language  of  their  own." 


THE  PITTSBURGH  AND  BOSTON  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 
DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

J  ).\y-schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Institutions  in  which  a  home  is  provided  for  the 
pupils  while  they  are  receiving  a  course  of  instruction,  are 
so  entirely  new  in  this  country,  though  not  unknown  in 
Europe,  that  we  feel  sure  our  readers  will  be  interested  to 
have  some  account  of  the  schools  of  this  kind  recently  es- 
tablished at  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  For 
our  information  with  regard  to  the  Pittsburgh  school,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  G.  Brown,  pastor  of 
the  Third  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city,  who 
has  been  from  the  beginning  an  active  supporter  of  the 
school,  and  has  shown  himself  in  other  ways  an  earnest 
laborer  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
deal' and  dumb  of  his  vicinity.  Our  information  concern- 
ing the  Boston  school  we  derive  from  a  report  of  the 
School  Committee,  and  from  a  communication  kindly  fur- 
nished us  by  the  Rev.  Dexter  S.  King,  late  chairman  of 
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the  Committee,  to  whom,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources, 
the  school  really  owes  its  existence,  and  who,  by  his  zeal 
in  urging  its  claims  upon  the  city  and  his  benevolent  la- 
bors in  collecting  pupils,  has  contributed  largely  to  its 
success. 

The  Pittsburgh  school  had  its  origin  in  the  introduction 
of  a  little  colored  deaf-mute  into  a  mission  Sunday-school 
connected  with  Dr.  Brown's  church,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Joel  Kerr,  an  active  working  member 
of  that  church.  The  boy  was  so  mischievous  and  made 
so  much  disturbance  in  the  school  that  the  good  superin- 
tendent was  at  first  inclined  to  believe  that,  as  is  recorded 
of  the  dumb  who  were  brought  to  our  Saviour  to  be  healed, 
he  was  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit.  His  behavior  was  so 
bad  that  he  was  repeatedly  sent  away  ;  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  keep  him  out  of  the  school  ;  no  sooner  was 
he  compelled  or  persuaded  to  withdraw  than  he  returned  ; 
until  at  last  Mr.  Kerr  thought  he  saw  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence in  this,  and  since  it  seemed  God  would  have  the 
boy  in  the  school  he  determined  to  make  an  effort  for  his 
instruction.  Upon  inquiring,  he  heard  of  an  educated 
deaf-mute  in  the  city,  Mr.  William  R.  Drum,  who  at 
Mr.  Kerr's  solicitation  willingly  became  the  boy's  teacher. 
Mr.  Kerr  at  once  set  to  work  to  find  other  deaf  and  dumb 
children,  and  his  efforts  soon  resulted  in  the  gathering 
of  quite  a  number  into  the  school  ;  Mr.  Archy  Wood- 
sides,  another  educated  deaf-mute,  was  then  associated  with 
Mr.  Drum  in  the  work  of  instruction.  In  a  short  time  the 
attendance  of  deaf-mutes,  both  educated  and  uneducated, 
increased  so  much  that  it  was  thought  best  to  have  a  sep- 
arate organization  ;  accordingly  an  adjoining  room  was 
procured,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  Sunday-school  came  into 
existence.  In  this  movement  Messrs.  Hugh  McMasters, 
A.  S.  Wall  and  Dr.  Brown  took  a  deep  and  active  in- 
terest. 

It  soon  occurred  to  those  interested  in  the  undertaking 
that  a  week-day  school  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  and 
dumb  children  was  not  less  practicable  than  a  Sunday- 
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school,  and  it  seemed  a  matter  of  necessity,  ;is  well  as 
practicability,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  in  Pittsburgh 
and  the  adjoining  city  of  Alleghany  there  were  over 
forty  such  children  growing  up  in  ignorance.  Most  of 
them  were  in  poor  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  some  of 
them,  an  application  for  admission  into  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  had  been  refused,  because  their  parents  or 
friends  were  not  able  to  provide  for  their  support,  and 
there  were  no  vacancies  in  the  limited  number  of  pupils 
supported  by  the  State  fund.  Believing  that  it  was  as 
much  the  duty  of  the  community  to  provide  for  the  in- 
struction of  its  deaf-mute  children  as  of  those  possessed  of 
all  their  faculties,  these  gentlemen  appealed  to  the  Central 
Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  After  a 
full  investigation  of  the  circumstances  by  an  efficient 
committee,  the  Board  appropriated  sufficient  money  to 
support  the  school  for  one  year,  and  elected  Mr.  Archy 
Woodsicles,  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
and  his  sister,  Miss  Sarah  Woodsides,  a  hearing  and  speak- 
ing lady,  as  teachers.  At  thj  same  time,  they  provided 
that  pupils  from  districts  outside  of  the  city  could  be  re- 
ceived into  the  school  upon  the  payment  of  $20  a  year 
by  their  friends  or  by  the  school  board  of  the  district 
from  which  they  might  come.  The  matter  was  then  laid 
before  the  School  Board  of  Alleghany  City,  who  at  once 
resolved  to  co-operate  with  the  Pittsburgh  Board.  Thus 
the  school  for  the  education  of  deaf-mute  children  was 
engrafted  upon  the  public  school  system.  It  was  opened 
the  first  Monday  of  last  September,  and  since  that  time 
has  been  carried  on  with  successful  results.  It  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  money  drawn  from  the  common  school 
fund,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  committee 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Central  Board  of  Education.  The  aver- 
age attendance  of  pupils  is  twenty,  none  of  whom  had 
received  any  previous  instruction.  Most  of  them  are  resi- 
dents of  Pittsburgh  or  Alleghany  City ;  one  or  two,  how- 
ever, live  in  other  towns,  and  go  to  and  from  the  school 
every  day  on  the  railway.    The  method  of  instruction  is 
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by  signs,  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing,  as  in  most  of 
our  institutions.  Dr.  Peet's  books  are  used.  No  attempt 
lias  been  made  as  yet  to  teach  articulation. 

The  interest  of  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  in  deaf-mutes 
has  shown  itself  in  other  ways  besides  the  establishment 
of  the  school.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which 
the  services  in  Dr.  Brown's  church  every  Sunday  moraine 
are  interpreted  into  the  sign  language  for  their  benefit  : 
the  Sunday-school  is  continued  and  a  Bible-class  for  edu- 
cated deaf-mutes  has  been  formed,  the  attendance  in  both 
departments  being  about  forty  ;  the  educated  deaf-mutes 
have  a  literary  society  which  meets  every  Thursday  eve- 
ning, and  a  prayer-meeting  every  Friday  evening. 

The  Boston  school,  as  has  already  been  stated,  origi- 
nated with  the  Rev.  Dexter  S.  King.  This  gentleman, 
as  a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  had  had  his  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  large  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  chil- 
dren in  Boston  who  were  receiving  no  instruction.  He 
had  some  acquaintance  with  deaf-mutes  who  had  been  ed- 
ucated at  Hartford  and  elsewhere,  and  appreciated  the 
great  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  over  the  uneducated. 
When  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  he 
became  interested  in  the  Clarke  Institution  at  Northamp- 
ton and  its  method  of  instruction.  Impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  enough  was  not  yet  done  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  Boston,  at  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board  held 
May  12,  1SG8,  he  called  their  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  proposed  that  a  day-school  be  established  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  that  city.  A  committee  was  appointed,  some 
facts  were  gathered,  and  a  year  later  the  establishment  of 
the  school  was  decided  upon.  It  was  organized  in  Sep- 
tember, 1869,  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Pittsburgh 
school,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable 
rooms  did  not  begin  active  operations  until  the  tenth  of 
November.  We  believe  the  School  Board  of  either  city 
was  entirely  unaware  of  the  similar  effort  making  in  the 
other,  and  of  late  there  has  been  some  discussion  in  the 
Boston  and  Pittsburgh  newspapers  as  to  which  can  claim 
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the  honor  of  priority.  The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that 
the  Boston  school  was  first  talked  of,  and  the  Pittsburgh 
school  first  begun.  While  we  are  speaking  on  this  point, 
we  will  say  that  the  statement  in  the  report  of  the  Boston 
committee  that  theirs  u  is  the  first  free  public  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  established  in  this  country.''  however 
it  may  be  maintained  against  the  claim  of  the  Pittsburgh 
school,  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  State  institutions,  especially  those  of  the  West,  are 
free  public  schools  in' even  a  broader  and  more  liberal 
sense  than  the  one  in  Boston,  the  difference  being  that 
they  are  free  to  all  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  State  instead  of 
to  those  of  a  single  city,  and  that  provision  is  made  for 
the  care  and  support  of  the  pupils,  and  their  instruction 
in  useful  handicrafts,  as  well  as  for  their  school  education. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  Boston  school,  the  city  was 
canvassed  to  ascertain  how  many  scholars  would  be  likely 
to  attend.  It  is  not  supposed  that  all  were  discovered, 
but  fifty  children  were  found  of  a  suitable  age  to  receive  in- 
struction, only  twenty-two  of  whom  were  at  Hartford  or 
Northampton,  leaving  twenty-eight  at  home  without  edu- 
cation, growing  up  to  be  a  burden  upon  the  community. 
The  school  began  with  twenty-five  pupils.  The  number  is 
now  thirty-eight,  besides  two  deaf  young  ladies  who  come 
to  receive  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  while 
pursuing  their  other  studies  with  hearing  children.  Six 
of  the  scholars  are  not  residents  of  Boston,  but  with  one 
exception  they  reside  in  towns  sufficiently  near  to  enable 
them  to  live  at  their  own  homes.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
pupils  have  had  some  previous  instruction  at  school,  but 
none  are  far  advanced.  A  few  are  studying  arithmetic 
and  geography,  while  all  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  at- 
tempt to  acquire  the  English  language.  There  are  four 
lady  teachers,  who,  by  education,  experience  and  char- 
acter, are  well  qualified  for  their  work.  Articulation  is 
made  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  thus  far  is  reported  as  highly  satisfactory.  The 
School  Board,  however,  are  not  committed  to  this  system  : 
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they  wish  to  be  led  by  tbe  ligbt  of  trial  and  experience, 
and  stand  ready  to  make  any  changes  or  additions  which 
circumstances  may  seem  to  require.  Tlie  school  has  con- 
venient rooms  at  11  Pemberton  Square. 

This  school  is  public  and  free,  being  maintained  by  appro- 
priations from  the  city  treasury,  and  forming  a  part  of  the 
common  school  system  for  which  Boston  is  justly  famous. 
It. is  claimed,  however,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  that  the 
State  should  make  an  allowance  towards  its  support,  in- 
asmuch as  the  citizens  of  Boston  pay  thirty-six  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  State  tax  for  the  education  of  Massachusetts 
deaf-mutes.  Such  an  allowance,  if  made  by  the  State, 
will  be  of  the  nature  of  a  drawback,  but  only  a  partial 
one.  Boston  does  not  wish  to  have  the  whole  of  her  tax 
for  the  common  cause  expended  on  her  own  children, 
whether  they  are  educated  in  this  or  in  other  schools.  But 
whatever  action  be  taken  by  the  State,  all  Boston  deaf-mutes 
are  admitted  without  money  or  price.  Non-residents  of 
Boston  are  received  on  the  same  terms  as  into  the  Latin, 
English,  High  and  Normal  schools,  viz:  by  payment  of 
the  simple  cost  of  instruction.  This  is  paid  by  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  the  child,  or  by  the  State,  as  the  case  may 
be.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  an  act  was 
passed  authorizing  the  Governor  and  Board  of  Education 
to  send  State  wards  to  this  school  on  the  same  conditions 
as  to  Hartford  and  Northampton.  It  is  not  likely  that 
this  authority  will  be  exercised  except  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren residing  in  Boston  or  its  vicinity. 

In  preparing  this  notice  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Pittsburgh  and  Boston,  we  have  refrained  from 
expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  schools  of  this  kind  in  comparison  with 
those  in  which  the  pupils  board  in  the  institution,  prefer- 
ring that  the  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  these 
schools  should  be  purely  historical.  We  hope  to  consider 
at  some  future  time  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
methods  of  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  which,  differing  so  widely  in  themselves,  must 
differ  widely  in  their  results. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Annals  the  reports  of  the  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  Institutions  were 
reviewed.  In  this  number  we  give  brief  notices  of  all  the 
other  reports  of  American  Institutions  which  have  been 
received  within  a  year.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  review, 
mentioning  the  leading  topics  discussed  in  each  report, 
especially  those  of  general  interest,  and  giving  extracts 
in  some  cases,  is  of  considerable  value  to  the  members  of 
the  profession  and  others  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  American  Asylum  reports  an  attendance  of  247  pu- 
pils— a  larger  number  than  in  any  previous  year.  In- 
struction in  articulation  and  lip-reading  is  given  by  a  lady 
teacher  for  four  hours  every  day.  The  class  is  composed 
principally  of  semi-mute  and  semi-deaf  children,  though 
some  congenital  deaf-mutes  are  included.  Mr.  Stone  in 
his  report  speaks  of  the  benefit  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of 
instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  the  value  of  the  Annals, 
the  conventions  which  have  been  held  by  instructors  of 
deaf-mutes,  the  death  of  Messrs.  Clerc  and  Jacobs,  the 
practical  results  of  deaf-mute  education  in  this  country, 
and  the  honorable  nature  of  the  work  in  which  the  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  engaged.  We  quote  Mr. 
Stone's  remarks  upon  the  last  of  these  points,  commend- 
ing them  to  the  attention  of  young  men  who  are  about  to 
choose  their  profession: 

"The  work  of  educating  the  deaf-mute  has  long  since 
passed  from  the  region  of  doubtful  experiment  into  that 
of  practical  benevolence.  While  the  medical  art  has  sur- 
rendered him,  as  in  his  physical  infirmity,  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  skill,  it  is  now  well  understood  that  even  eon- 
genital  deafness  constitutes  no  insuperable  barrier  to  his 
highest  mental  culture,  or,  excepting  as  the  medium  of 
communication  may  impose  a  limit,  to  his  fitness  for  the 
most  exalted  positions  in  life.    The  work  itself,  also,  has 
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become  a  distinct  and  honored  profession.  There  are  some 
reasons  why  only  persons  of  deep  and  sincere  Christian 
benevolence  should  engage  in  it.  The  mute,  especially 
when  his  education  commences,  is  so  helpless,  and  so  de- 
pendent upon  care  and  aid  which  only  genuine  benevo- 
lence will  render  him,  that  he  should  never  be  left  to  those 
who  will  feel  only  a  mercenary  interest  in  his  improve- 
ment. To  a  truly  sympathetic  and  benevolent  heart  this 
field  is  specially  attractive.  Indeed,  there  is  none  in  the 
country  that  presents  to  young  men  of  the  requisite  quali- 
•  fications  a  more  inviting  opening  than  these  Institutions. 
A  young  man  possessing  a  mental  and  physical  adaptation 
to  this  work,  embarking  heartily  in  it,  and  making  him- 
self master  of  the  best  methods  of  communication  and  in- 
struction, may  be  sure  of  reaching  a  high  position  of  honor 
an  1  usefulness." 

The  Virginia  Institution  reports  92  pupils  in  the  deaf- 
mute  department.  Instruction  in  articulation  is  given  by 
a  lady  teacher.  Mr.  Covell  gives  a  history  of  the  Insti- 
tution from  its  beginning,  thirty  years  ago,  to  the  present 
time  ;  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the 
blind  and  deaf-mute  colored  children  of  the  State  ;  quotes 
approvingly  the  resolutions  .of  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence of  Principals  on  the  subject  of  articulation  ;  states  the 
necessity  of  additional  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Institution,  and  urges  the  extension  of  the  term  of  instruc- 
tion, which  is  now  limited  to  six  years,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  High  Class. 

The  Indiana  Institution  reports  195  pupils.  A  gentle- 
man teaches  articulation  and  lip-reading  to  such  pupils  as 
lost  their  hearing  after  they  had  learned  to  talk,  and  re- 
tain in  some  measure  the  power  of  speech.  On  this  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Maclntire  says  : 

uWe  do  not  rely  alone,  in  any  case,  upon  articulation 
fur  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  pupils, 
but  use  it  as  we  do  writing,  the  manual  alphabet  and  na- 
tural signs,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means.  As  we  use 
signs  in  instructing  a  deaf-mute  in  the  art  of  penmanship  or 
drawing,  so  we  use  signs  in  teaching  him  the  art  of  speak- 
ing orally.  In  the  one  case,  we  show  him  how  to  move  the 
muscles  of  the  hand  so  as  to  produce  written  words,  and 
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in  the  other,  those  of  the  vocal  organs,  so  as  to  produce 
spoken  words.  In  both  cases  the  motion  is  physical,  and 
as  much  mechanical  in  one  as  the  other.  As  we 
use  signs  to  instruct  our  pupils  in  written  language,  so  we 
shall  teach  them  spoken  language. 

"  Articulation  is  an  acquirement  very  desirable  to  pos- 
sess, when  it  can  he  obtained  in  a  useful  degree,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  more  important  ends.  This  we  know  in 
exceptional  cases  can  be  obtained  ;  but  for  the  great  mass 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  expenditure  of  the  time  and 
the  effort  necessary,  on  the  part  of  both  pupil  and  teacher, 
to  acquire  what  at  best  in  most  cases  is  a  harsh  and  un- 
natural speech,  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  waste  of  labor 
that  is  not  compensated  by  the  partial  utility  of  the  ac- 
quirement, especially  if  it  has  to  be  obtained  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  intellectual  and  moral  culture." 

During  the  past  year  the  accommodations  of  the  Insti- 
tution have  been  increased  by  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing, and  thirty-six  acres  of  its  large  tract  of  land  have 
been  offered  to  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  a  reformatory 
for  girls  and  women.  Mr.  Maclntire  discusses  the  policy 
of  insuring  public  buildings,  and  concludes  that  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  the  buildings  should  be  insured.  "The  Legisla- 
ture meets  only  once  in  two  years,  and  should  a  fire  occur 
in  the  recess,  causing  much  damage,  there  being  no  pro- 
vision for  such  a  contingency,  the  Institution  would  have 
to  be  suspended  until  the  following  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  after  that  until  the  damage  could  be  repaired. ' ' 

The  North  Carolina  Institution  reports  107  pupils  in  the 
deaf-mute  department,  of  whom  86  are  white  and  21 
colored.  The  colored  pupils  are  in  a  building  separate 
from  the  whites.  Mr.  Palmer  urges  the  necessity  of  in- 
creased building  accommodations,  and  the  importance  of 
greater  facilities  for  mechanical  instruction.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  articulation,  he  says  : 

"In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  studies  pursued 
by  our  deaf-mutes,  some  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
subject  of  articulation,  which  has  received  considerable 
notice  from  our  profession  for  several  years  past.    A  class 
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of  semi-mutes  was  formed  and  instructed  from  one  to  two 
hours  each  day.  No  congenital  mutes  were  placed  in  this 
class.  The  articulation  of  some  of  the  members  of  this 
class  was  very  much  improved,  and  I  would  recommend 
that  the  class  he  continued.  The  experiment  of  teaching 
articulation  to  congenital  deaf-mutes  is  now  being  fully 
tested  in  several  institutions  in  the  United  States.  I 
would  recommend  a  continuance  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion by  signs,  until  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  there  is 
a  better  method.  In  our  institution  we  are  not  now  in  a 
condition  to  make  the  experiment  of  adopting  a  new  sys- 
tem which  is  not  recommended  by  the  oldest  and  most  expe- 
rienced teachers  of  deaf-mutes  in  this  country." 

The  Wisconsin  Institution  reports  95  pupils.  Since  the 
last  report,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Stone,  formerly  an  instructor 
in  the  American  Asylum,  has  become  principal.  Artic- 
ulation is  taught  by  a  lady.  Of  the  instruction  in  this 
department,  and  its  results,  Mr.  Stone  gives  the  following 
account : 

"Twenty-six  pupils  in  all  have  been  under  instruction 
in  lip-reading  and  articulation,  devoting  an  hour  or  two 
a  day  to  this  exercise,  Avhile  still  pursuing  their  studies 
in  the  ordinary  way  the  rest  of  the  time.  Signs  are  freely 
used,  occasionally  by  the  teacher  and  constantly  by  the 
pupils,  and  are  considered  a  valuable  auxiliary.  One  has 
left  the  school,  and  ten  were  dropped  from  the  class,  some 
after  months  of  patient  labor,  and  others  after  a  trial  of 
only  a  few  weeks.  Three  were  too  old  to  articulate,  three 
were  thought  not  to  have  sufficient  mental  ability  to  make 
much  use  of  spoken  language,  even  if  its  elements  were 
taught  them.  In  other  cases  the  voice  was  so  harsh  and 
so  difficult  to  control,  that  the  time  necessary  to  learn  to 
speak  intelligibly  would  be  taken  at  too  great  an  expense 
of  mental  culture  and  general  intelligence,  and  even  then 
success  would  be  very  doubtful. 

"Fifteen  are  now  under  instruction,  and  are  divided 
into  three  classes.  Four  are  semi-mutes,  having  lost 
their  hearing  after  they  had  acquired  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  language,  more  or  less  of  which  they  retain. 
The  effort  with  them  has  been  to  modulate  the  voice,  and 
to  teach  lip-reading.  In  both  of  these  directions  pro- 
gress has  been  made  ;  and  in  lip-reading,  very  great,  con- 
sidering the  time  given.    Eleven  are  deaf-mutes  ;  four  of 
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them  are  beginners.  Four  more  can  read  and  speak  the 
elementary  sounds.  They  can  read  from  the  lips  fast 
enough  to  enjoy  such  stories  as  are  in  the  Third  Reader, 
and  answer  questions  upon  them.  They  can  repeat  easy 
and  familiar  sentences  so  as  to  be  understood  by  strangers. 
Two  who  are  in  the  class  with  the  semi-mutes  can  receive 
from  the  lips  a  story  repeated  but  once,  and  can  repro- 
duce it  in  writing  the  following  day. 

"The  work  of  the  teacher  is  very  laborious,  and  the 
progress  is  slow.  Not  more  than  six  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  can  be  called  promising  cases.  The  experiment  is 
being  tried  with  great  patience,  and  with  unwearied  pains, 
and  no  effort  will  be  spared  and  no  facilities  denied  to 
make  the  test  a  thorough  one.  More  time  is  necessary  in 
which  to  decide,  and  we  shall  watch  with  interest  the  re- 
ports of  other  institutions  as  to  their  success  ;  and  should 
better  methods  be  found  in  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  we  should  hasten  to  recognize  and  adopt 
them.  Our  experience  thus  far  coincides  with  the  follow- 
ing recently  expressed  opinion  of  an  able  instructor,  '  that 
while  articulation  and  lip-reading  are  practicable  for  a 
small  proportion  of  deaf-mutes,  composed  principally  of 
semi-mutes,  the  sign  language  constitutes  the  indispen- 
sable medium  for  the  education  of  most  of  this  class.'  " 

The  Iowa  Institution  reports  87  pupils.  The  buildings 
at  present  occupied  are  much  crowded  ;  new  ones  are  in 
the  course  of  erection  at  Council  Bluffs.  Mr.  Talbot  pre- 
sents in  his  report  a  series  of  valuable  statistics,  a  portion 
of  which,  with  deductions  from  them,  he  published  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Annals.  He  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  High  Class  and  the  instruction  of  the  pupils 
in  useful  trades.  He  describes  a  visit  to  the  Clarke  Insti- 
tution at  Northampton  in  company  with  the  principals  of 
the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Institutions,  quotes  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Washington  Conference  of  Principals,  and 
adds  : 

"In  all  these  resolutions,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
sense  of  the  profession  generally,  I  most  heartily  concur, 
and  hope  to  see  them  carried  into  practice  in  this  Institu- 
tion. *  *  *  But  this  would  require  an  increase  of 
teaching  force,  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make. 
*    *    *    As  in  most  other  institutions,  we  have  always 
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endeavored  so  to  classify  the  pupils  as  to  have  those  pos- 
sessing any  degree  of  speech  under  the  care  and  instruction 
of  a  hearing  teacher  ;  and  to  require  them,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  communicate  orally.  This  year  the  teacher  of 
the  primary  class  has,  in  addition  to  the  usual  school 
exercises,  one  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  semi-mutes 
and  semi-deaf,  which  will  prove  a  great  help  to  them  in 
retaining  and  improving  the  powers  they  still  possess,  if 
she  is  able  to  keep  it  up  through  the  term. 

"  It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that  the  instruction  of 
some,  or  even  of  all,  in  articulation  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  instruction  by  articulation  ;  and  this  difference 
is  plain  in  every  institution  which  receives  all  deaf  and 
dumb  applicants,  of  whatever  grade  of  intellect  and 
capacity.  The  acknowledged  results  reached  in  the 
schools  of  England  and  Germany  forbid  our  adopting 
articulation  as  the  only  means  of  communicating  with  our 
pupils  and  of  imparting  instruction  to  them.  By  so  doing 
we  should  exclude  many  a  feeble  mind  from  all  the  bless- 
ings of  education,  and  should  condemn  them  to  life-long 
ignorance.  And  the  progress  and  attainments  of  many 
others  of  sluggish  temperament  ,  dull  intellect  ,  and  limited 
powers  of  observation  and  imitation,  would  undoubtedly 
be  much  less  than  now,  if  they  were  shut  up  to  the  use  of 
articulation  exclusively . 

"  Semi-mutes,  and  such  others  of  this  class  as  are  capa- 
ble, should  receive  instruction  in  articulation,  as  an 
accomplishment,  or  an  addition  to  their  other  education, 
that  they  may  be  better  able  to  communicate  with  those 
who  are  too  ignorant,  too  lazy^  or  too  impatient  to  read 
and  write  for  them  ;  but  instruction  by  signs  cannot  be 
given  up  in  our  institutions  till  we  are  ready  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  saying  to  many  of  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons that  they  shall  have  no  share  in  the  bounty  of  the 
State." 

The  California  Institution  reports  48  pupils  in  the  deaf- 
mute  department.  A  larger  number  of  pupils  was  ex- 
pected as  soon  as  the  new  building,  which  was  nearly 
ready  when  the  report  was  issued,  should  be  occupied. 
A  lithograph  of  the  new  building  accompanies  the  report ; 
externally  it  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  and  of  the  internal 
arrangements,  Mr.  Wilkinson  says  they  are  simply  per- 
fection.  Some  of  the  noticeable  features  are  the  following  : 
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"  Every  room  in  the  house  occupied  by  officers  or  pupils 
has  an  outside  exposure  ;  only  corridors  look  upon  the 
courts;  the  kitchen,  which  is  twenty-seven  feet  liigh,  is  a 
separate  building,  yet  in  immediate  communication  with 
the  dining-room  and  store-rooms  ;  every  water-closet  and 
bath-room,  with  the  drainage  therefrom,  is  outside;  there 
is  no  sewer  under  the  building,  but  the  Institution  is  en- 
circled by  a  large  cement  drain,  into  which  all  connections 
debouch.  Thus,  if  any  stoppage  should  occur,  the  miasma 
therefrom  could  not  breed  the  disease  and  death  which 
have  so  often  resulted  while  the  cause  was  unsuspected.'* 

The  situation  of  the  Institution  is  described  as  follows: 

li  The  farm  consists  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  of 
which  fifty  acres  are  of  the  highest  fertility,  the  rest  being 
hill  land,  well  adapted  for  grazing  purposes.  The  build- 
ing stands  at  an  elevation  of  something  over  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  bay,  directly  in  front  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  through  which  we  look  upon  the  broad 
ocean,  with  the  Farralones  rising  in  the  dim  distance, 
forty  miles  away.  Within  ten  miles  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay  lies  the  Queen  City  of  the  Pacific  in  broad 
view.  From  there,  ferry  and  railroad  bring  passengers 
to  Oakland,  whence  a  horse  railroad  is  rapidly  extending 
its  facilities  to  our  very  doors.  On  the  hill,  eight  hundred 
feet  back  of  the  Institution,  gushes  forth  a  living  spring 
of  pure  water,  flowing  ten  thousand  gallons  per  day.  A 
brick  reservoir,  holding  about  twenty-five  thousand  gal- 
lons, has  been  constructed,  and  six  inches  head  at  the 
spring  sends  the  water  by  natural  flow  into  the  tanks  on 
the  roof  of  the  Institution." 

In  speaking  of  articulation,  Mr.  Wilkinson  mentions  a 
visit  to  the  Clarke  Institution,  at  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  company  with  Mr.  Hubbard,  president  of  that 
Institution,  and  Mr.  I.  L.  Peet,  principal  of  the  New 
York  Institution.    He  says  : 

"  We  spent  a  whole  day  in  the  work,  and  if  we  tailed 
to  find  out  what  the  pupils  knew,  it  was  our  own  fault, 
for  the  pupils  and  teachers  were  placed  at  our  service.  I 
have  not  room  to  give  in  detail  the  experiments  of  that 
day.    I  can  only  state  the  impressions  left  upon  my  mind  : 

"  I.  The  pupils,  as  a  class,  are  selected,  and  are  intel- 
lectually above  the  average  of  deaf-mutes.    I  think  the 
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officers  are  quite  willing  that  Hartford  should  have  all 
the  mediocre  and  dull  ones. 

"  II.  The  pupils  were  more  developed  in  intelligence 
than  I  expected.  There  was  less  of  the  '  parrot  utter- 
ance '  than  is  generally  supposed  to  he  the  result  of 
articulation. 

"III.  This  development  struck  me  as  being  accom- 
plished in  sjoite  of,  rather  than  by,  the  system  of  articu- 
lation. The  teachers  possess  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  requisites  of  success — tact  and  enthusiasm  ;  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  same  energy  and  judicious  appli- 
cation of  common  sense  which  I  saw  displayed  in  that 
school  would  produce  as  good,  if  not  better  results,  without 
the  aid  of  articulation. 

"IV.  Their  best  pupils,  two  semi-mutes,  will  bear  no 
comparison  in  intelligence  and  attainments  with  the  two 
best  pupils  in  this  Institution,  one  of  whom  never  heard 
a  sound,  and  the  other  lost  his  hearing  at  seven  years 
of  age. 

"  V.  The  school  is  as  yet  an  experiment,  but  it  is  an 
experiment  which  we  are  all  interested  in  seeing  carried 
to  ultimate  results.  It  is,  therefore,  most  desirable  that 
Massachuset's  should  afford  every  facility  to  the  enterprise. 

"  VI.  I  do  not  consider  it  advisable,  at  present,  to  make 
any  special  provision  for  the  teaching  of  articulation  in 
this  Institution.  Of  course,  every  faithful  teacher  will 
cultivate  the  speech  of  any  semi-mute  he  may  have  in  his 
class  ;  and  the  few  congenital  mutes  whose  vocal  organs 
may  be  adapted  to  the  acquiring  of  articulate  speech  can 
afford  to  await  the  result  of  the  Northampton  experiment. 
I  sincerely  believe  that,  for  all  the  practical  relations  and 
intercourse  of  life,  the  deaf-mute  must  depend  upon  signs, 
the  manual  alphabet,  and  writing  ;  but  whenever  I  am 
convinced  that  the  happiness  or  the  usefulness  of  the 
deaf-mute  is  increased  by  articulation,  or  any  other  mode 
of  instruction  different  from  what  we  now  use.  I  shall  not 
be  slow  to  adopt  it." 

Mr.  Wilkinson  also  treats  of  the  small  number  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  etc.,  in  California,  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  population,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  admix- 
ture of  various  races;  of  the  value  to  deaf-mutes  of  me- 
chanical education  ;  and  of  the  policy  of  associating  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  in  the  same  building.  On 
the  last  of  these  points  he  says  : 
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k'  This  union  is  effected  as  a  measure  of  economy,  and 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
is  deprecated  by  every  member  of  the  profession  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject.  I  came  to  Cali- 
fornia entertaining  similar  views,  and  witli  the  firm  deter- 
mination to  use  my  influence  to  separate  the  two  classes 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  An  experience  of 
four  years  has  led  to  a  change  of  opinion,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  assert,  and  to  prove  by  practical  results,  that  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  may  be  kept  under  one  man- 
agement, not  only  without  detriment  to  either  class,  but 
with  actual  advantage  to  both.  That  there  is  a  strong 
antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  blind  towards  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  I  admit  ;  and  where  buildings  designed  ultimately 
for  one  class  are  used  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of 
both,  thepromiscuous  intercourse  resulting  therefrom  is  the 
cause  of  frequent  bickerings,  which  lead  to  irritation  and 
sometimes  tumult.  But  even  these  annoyances,  in  the 
hands  of  patient  and  judicious  teachers,  are  not  without 
their  uses  in  cultivating  forbearance  and  those  Christian 
graces  which  adorn  life  wherever  found.  However,  the 
argument  for  separation  drawn  from  the  antipathy  of  the 
two  classes  has  no  weight  when  applied  to  the  California 
Institution.  Our  building  I  believe  to  be  the  only  one  in 
the  world  planned  with  special  reference  to  the  permanent 
union  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  ;  and  so  far  as 
isolation  is  concerned,  the  arrangement  is  perfect.  Each 
corner  of  the  edifice  is,  indeed,  an  institution  by  itself,  with 
all  the  details  of  sitting-room,  dormitories,  clothes-rooms, 
lavatories,  bath-rooms,  etc.,  yet  each  having  access  In- 
separate  passages  to  a  common  dining-room  and  chapel, 
where,  of  course,  they  are  under  the  immediate  supervi- 
sion of  officers. 

"  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  union  of  the  two 
classes  are  numerous  and  important.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  advantage  of  economy.  It  is  well  known  that 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  even 
under  the  most  careful  management,  are  the  most  expen- 
sive of  all  State  establishments.  The  peculiar  misfortune 
of  their  inmates  involves  a  large  amount  of  service,  both 
in  the  domestic  department  and  in  the  class-room  :  appa- 
ratus is  special  and  costly,  while  the  mechanical  educa- 
tion of  the  boys,  looking  to  prospective  rather  than  imme- 
diate returns,  helps  to  swell  the  expenses.  Any  measure 
of  economy,  then,  consistent  with  efficiency  in  the  conduct 
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of  the  Institution,  should  be  used.  One  building,  one 
principal,  one  physician,  one  set  of  domestics,  one  stew- 
ards' department,  one  stable,  in  short,  one  establishment 
where  two  would  otherwise  be  required,  effects  a  saving 
not  to  be  overlooked  or  disregarded.  Much  of  the  appara- 
tus adapted  to  the  use  of  the  blind  is  available  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Moreover,  there  maybe  cultivated  a  generous 
and  healthy  rivalry  between  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
Mind,  which  stimulates  to  zeal  and  application.  This 
stimulus  extends  to  teachers  as  well  as  pupils.  Sugges- 
tions derived  from  individual  experience  in  one  line  of 
instruction  becomes  the  common  property  of  all,  and  the 
tendency  of  all  teachers  of  specialities  to  provincialism  of 
thought  is  to  a  degree  counteracted. 

"  It  will  be  understood  that  I  am  speaking  with  a  lim- 
itation. Beyond  a  certain  number  division  is  a  necessity. 
That  limit  depends  largely  upon  the  devotion  and  the 
activity  of  the  principal  and  teachers.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  where  the  family  relation  is  lost  sight  of, 
and  pupils  come  to  be  governed  like  armies  by  delegated 
authority  and  the  discipline  of  fear,  the  highest  results 
will  not  be  achieved.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  I  do  not 
favor  large  educational  establishments,  and  whenever  the 
building  we  now  occupy  is  full,  though  its  plan  contem- 
plates enlargement,  I  shall  advocate  a  separation/' 

The  Texas  Institution  reports  21  pupils.  The  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  Institution  were  much  retarded 
during  the  war,  but  the  school  was  not  closed  at  any  time, 
and  one  or  more  new  pupils  were  admitted  every  year. 
With  regard  to  the  method  of  instruction,  the  report  says  : 

"  The  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  our  Institution 
is  that  known  as  'The  American  System/  as  distin- 
guished from  the  system  by  i  Articulation  and  Lip- 
Reading,'  which  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
European  Institutions,  especially  those  of  Germany.  The 
objective  point  in  the  American  system  is  to  communicate 
to  the  deaf-mute  a  knowledge  of  written  language,  which 
becomes  to  him  a  substitute  for  speech  in  his  intercourse 
with  those  around  him,  and  a  means  of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  gathered  stores  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  in 
printed  books.  The  system  of  instruction  by  articulation 
and  lip-reading,  as  its  name  implies,  attempts  to  restore 
to  the  deaf-mute  the  use  of  the  vocal  organs,  or,  in  other 
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words,  to  teach  him  to  speak,  and  also  to  understand  the 
spoken  words  of  others  by  watching  the  motions  of  the 
lips  of  the  speaker.  Under  the  former  system,  the  teacher, 
using  the  sign-language  as  a  medium  of  communication 
with  his  pupil,  explains  the  meaning  of  words  and  their 
proper  arrangement  into  sentences.  Under  the  latter,  the 
teacher,  causing  his  pupil  to  imitate  the  positions  and 
motions  of  the  vocal  organs,  teaches  him  to  give,  or  to 
attempt  to  give,  audible  utterance  to  words  and  sentences. 
By  the  former  system  the  processes  are  easy  and  pleasant, 
the  progress  is  rapids  and  the  results  are  abundant  and 
satisfactory.  By  the  latter,  the  processes  are  laborious 
and  exhausting,  the  progress  is  slow,  and  the  results  are 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  except  in  the  case  of  semi- 
mutes  who  already  possess  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
the  power  of  speech." 

The  Trustees  then  quote  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Washington  Conference  of  Principals,  and  add  : 

"  In  the  present  condition  of  the  Texas  Institution,  the 
Trustees  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  follow  the  sugges- 
tions of  these  resolutions.  The  number  of  pupils  who 
could  receive  any  benefit  from  instruction  in  articulation 
and  lip-reading  is  so  small  that  the  results  would  not 
justify  the  additional  expense  and  labor.  Nor  are  the 
Trustees  yet  convinced  that  under  any,  even  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  the  results  attained  would  be  any 
greater  or  more  desirable  than  those  which  have  followed 
the  system  which  has  been  tested  by  fifty  years  of  prac- 
tice in  the  American  Institutions.  While  we  should  at 
all  times  be  ready  and  willing  to  adopt  any  improvement 
which  may  facilitate  our  pupils  in  the  acquisition  of  an 
education,  or  better  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  life,  we  must 
first  be  convinced  that  the  benefits  promised  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  labor  and  expense  required  to  obtain  them. ' * 

The  Columbia  Institution  reports  in  the  College  33  stu- 
dents, and  in  the  Primary  Department  49  pupils.  In- 
struction in  articulation  will  begin  this  autumn.  In 
speaking  of  the  College,  President  G-allaudet  says  : 

"  The  question  whether  deaf-mutes  can  successfully 
undertake  a  college  course  of  study  is  no  longer  an  open 
one.  And  with  the  settlement  of  this  has  been  answered 
another  question,  viz  :  '  What  can  educated  deaf-mutes 
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do  ?'  Our  graduating  class  consisted  of  three  young  men. 
One  of  these  has  been  appointed  an  instructor  in  the 
Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  has  at  the 
same  time  received  a  commission  from  the  Coast  Survey  to 
conduct  microscopic  examinations  of  importance  to  the 
public  service.  He  has  also,  during  the  summer,  secured 
a  patent  for  an  improved  microscope,  which  has  been  well 
spoken  of  by  men  of  science.  Another  of  the  class,  already 
referred  to  in  this  report  as  being  temporarily  employed 
as  tutor  in  our  college,  received  an  offer  of  a  position  in  a 
prominent  Western  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
while  the  third  has  entered  the  service  of  the  Government, 
in  the  Patent  Office,  and,  for  his  marked  success  in  a 
competitive  examination  instituted  hy  the  Commissioner, 
has  been  promoted  to  an  assistant  examinership.  No 
stronger  evidence  is  needed  of  the  value  of  the  course 
of  study  afforded  in  our  college  than  the  fact  that 
our  graduates  are  at  once  called  to  honorable  positions  in 
life,  of  a  rank  and  importance  not  heretofore  to  be  aspired 
to  by  deaf-mutes. 

u  Of  the  many  problems  presented  for  solution  within 
the  domain  of  social  science,  none  are  more  interesting 
than  those  which  involve  the  transmutation  of  a  non- 
productive class  of  persons  into  a  producing  class.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  work  of  enlightening  the  deaf  and  dumb — 
a  people  left  by  nature  in  a  state  of  pitiful  dependence — 
has  ever  excited  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  minds  of  phi- 
lanthropists. A  century  ago  the  benevolent  world  was 
justly  filled  with  admiration  at  an  undertaking  which 
showed  for  its  results  deaf-mutes  taught  to  read  and  write 
and  to  be  successful  mechanics.  The  elevation  thus 
wrought  out  for  the  afflicted  class  was  great,  well  worth 
the  labor  and  treasure  involved.  But  the  work  of  the 
present  day  in  the  institution  committed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  our  care  has  advanced  far  beyond 
the  point  reached  in  past  generations.  Members  of  a 
class  once  denied  by  law  the  management  even  of  their 
own  affairs,  being  regarded  as  non  compos  mentis ,  are  now, 
by  the  extended  course  of  training  afforded  them  in  our 
college,  enabled  to  compete  successfully  with  those  en- 
dowed with  all  their  faculties  in  the  comparatively  limited 
arena  of  pure  intellectual  effort.  The  former  pariahs  of 
society  may  now  become  its  leaders  ;  those  who  were  once 
regarded  as  beyond  its  pale  may  now  reasonably  aspire  to 
aid  in  the  direction  of  its  sentiments  and  its  affairs.  Of 
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the  triumphs  of  peace  achieved  by  civilized  governments, 
few  can  lay  claim  to  higher  consideration  than  this  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  has  taken  human 
beings  from  the  ranks  of  the  mentally  disabled  to  give 
them  citizenship,  and  possible  leadership,  in  the  world  of 
science  and  letters." 

•An  appendix  contains  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  first  commencement  of  the  college,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Institution,  with  all  the  acts  of  Congress  relating 
to  the  Institution  from  its  organization  to  the  present 
time.  The  report  is  accompanied  by  a  lithograph  of  the 
beautiful  new  building,  now  nearly  completed,  which  is 
to  contain  the  chapel,  lecture-room,  refectories,  kitchens, 
bakerooms,  and  laundry  of  the  Institution. 

The  Louisiana  Institution,  suspended  since  June,  1867, 
reopened  last  November  with  Mr.  J.  A.  McWhorter, 
formerly  an  instructor  in  the  Wisconsin  Institution,  as 
principal.  One-half  of  the  building  has  been  temporarily 
yielded  to  the  State  Military  Academy.  Mr.  McWhorter, 
in  his  report,  urges  the  necessity  of  making  the  existence 
and  the  purposes  of  the  Institution  known  throughout  the 
State  by  the  means  of  advertisements  in  English  and  in 
French,  and  presents  the  various  pressing  wants  of  the 
educational  and  domestic  departments.  He  advises  that 
provision  be  made  for  the  travelling  expenses  of  indigent 
pupils  in  coming  to  the  Institution. 

The  Minnesota  Institution  reports  55  pupils  in  the  deaf- 
mute  department.  During  the  year  preceding  the  issue 
of  the  report,  the  buildings  of  the  Institution  were  extended 
and  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  water  was  introduced. 
Mr.  Noyes,  in  his  report,  speaks  of  the  excess  of  the  num- 
ber of  male  pupils  over  that  of  females,  which  lie  supposes 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  mistaken  tenderness  of  parents 
in  keeping  girls  at  home,  and  by  their  regarding  educa- 
tion as  more  important  for  boys  than  for  girls  ;  of  the 
importance  of  employing  persons  of  skill  and  experience 
in  the  domestic  as  well  as  in  the  intellectual  department  . 
of  the  beneficial  influence  of  institution  life  upon  the 
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deportment  of  the  pupils  ;  of  the  monitorial  system  of 
supervision  out  of  school  hours  ;  of  the  annual  examina- 
tion, in  which  he  was  assisted  last  year  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  of  New  York;  of  articulation, 
of  physical  culture,  and  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Clerc.  In- 
struction in  articulation  and  lip-reading  has  been  given 
during  the  past  year  by  the  several  teachers,  in  addition 
to  their  other  duties,  and  with  considerable  success.  Mr. 
Noyes,  however,  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  teacher 
who  shall  devote  himself  exclusively  to  these  branches. 
He  says  : 

''While  an  instructor  is  engaged  in  teaching  articula- 
tion to  two  or  three  pupils  the  balance  of  the  class  receives 
no  benefit  at  all.  Moreover,  in  order  to  efficiency  in  this 
mode  of  instruction,  experience  is  necessary.  One  of  our 
teachers  is  deaf  himself,  so  that  he  can  do  little  or  nothing 
in  teaching  articulation.  It  is  my  impression  also  that 
for  a  teacher  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time  in  the  school- 
room teaching  two  or  three  to  articulate  and  read  from 
the  lips  has  a  tendency  to  cause  dissatisfaction  among 
those  who  are  not  so  taught,  and  makes  them  feel  the 
burden  of  their  misfortune.  If  they  could  be  all  brought 
together  under  one  teacher,  this  would  not  obtain.  Cer- 
tainly they  would  not  feel  that  a  few  pupils  were  receiving 
more  than  their  share  of  their  teacher's  attention." 

The  Clarke  Institution  reports  II  pupils.  Of  these  ten 
were  born  deaf,  thirteen  either  lost  their  hearing  before 
learning  to  speak  or  their  speech  after  becoming  deaf, 
and  eighteen  are  semi-mute  or  semi-deaf.  Articulation 
and  lip-reading  are  made  the  means  of  instruction.  Of 
the  progress  of  the  pupils.  Mr.  Hubbard,  president  of  the 
Corporation,  says  : 

"  Our  pupils  improve  steadily  in  reading  from  the  lips 
and  in  the  use  of  language;  and  if  their  improvement  in 
articulation  happens  to  be  slower,  it  gives  us  no  reason 
for  discouragement.  When  we  remember  how  many  years 
are  often  required  to  teach  a  hearing  child  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly, we  cannot  expect  deaf  children  with  but  two  or 
three  years'  training  to  be  adepts  in  speaking.  Our 
school  is  yet  too  young  to  show  great  results,  but  we  can 
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report  steady  and  encouraging  progress.  Most  of  our 
children  arc  not  old  enough  to  feel  the  necessity  for  special 
effort,  and  have  been  too  short  a  time  under  instruction  to 
have  fixed  the  habit  of  distinct  enunciation.  Some,  too, 
who  have  become  deaf  from  disease  will  never  speak  so 
well,  probably,  as  those  who  were  born  deaf,  and  whose 
organs  of  speech  have  not  been  injured.  But  our  object 
is  not  only  to  teach  the  deaf  child  to  speak  and  read  from 
the  lips,  but  to  educate  the  mind  and  train  the  under- 
standing. This,  judgjng  from  our  experience  thus  far, 
can  be  done  at  least  as  well  by  our  method  as  by  any 
other,  while  the  great  advantage  which  we  claim  for  our 
system  is,  that  it  brings  our  pupils  into  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  hearing  and  speaking  world  about  them, 
and  teaches  them  to  think  in  English." 

Of  the  classes  in  articulation  which  have  been  formed 
in  many  of  the  older  institutions,  Mr,  Hubbard  says  : 

If  these  classes  are  instructed  by  earnest,  enthusiastic 
teachers,  they  must  show  good  results;  but  if  they  are 
formed  simply  as  an  experiment,  with  but  little  hope  and 
scarcely  a  wish  that  they  should  succeed,  they  will  prove 
a  failure.  We  believe,  however,  that  under  the  best 
teachers  the  progress  could  not  be  so  rapid  nor  the  suc- 
cess so  complete  as  in  a  school  where  signs  are  not  used, 
but  where  teaching  is  by  articulation,  and  English  is  the 
language  of  the  pupils." 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  John  Clarke,  the  founder  of 
the  Institution,  died.  By  his  will  he  made  the  Institution 
his  residuary  legatee,  and  provided  for  the  accumulation 
of  the  fund  until  it  should  reach  the  value  of  §200,000  in 
gold.  "This  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  donation  ever 
made  by  an  individual  to  a  deaf-mute  school,  and  one  of 
the  largest  ever  made  by  one  person  to  any  institution  in 
our  country. ' '  Mr.  Hubbard  includes  in  his  report  a  brief 
account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  day-school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  the  report  of  Miss  Rogers,  the  principal,  an  inter- 
esting statement,  somewhat  in  detail,  is  given  of  the 
progress  and  present  attainments  of  the  pupils. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


I$Y  TUB  KOITOIC. 

The  Organ  of  the  German  Institutions. — Through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Stone,  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum, 
we  have  been  permitted  to  examine  a  file  of  the  Organ 
der  Blinden-  unci  Taubstummen-Anstalten  in  Deutscldand 
und  den  deutschredenden  Nachbarlandern ,  published  at 
Friedberg,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  edited  by  Dr.  L.  C. 
Matthias,  Director  of  the  Friedberg  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  It  is  a  monthly  periodical  of  sixteen 
pages,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  blind  as  well  as  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  giving  much  more  space  to  the  latter 
than  the  former.  In  character  and  scope  it  is  quite  simi- 
lar to  the  Annals,  containing  discussions  upon  the  various 
methods  of  teaching,  statistics,  notices  of  institutions, 
reviews  of  books,  etc.  The  number  of  the  book  notices 
shows  that  the  text-books  for  the  special  use  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  works  relating  to  their  instruction  and 
general  interests,  are  more  numerous  in  the  German  than 
in  the  English  language.  The  contributions  to  the  Organ 
upon  the  subject  of  instruction  and  the  reports  of  the 
conventions  of  teachers  indicate  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  methods  of  teaching.  While 
articulation  and  lip-reading  are  generally  taught,  and  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  are  made  the  means  as  well  as 
the  end  of  instruction,  it  seems  to  be  admitted  by  all 
that  there  are  some  deaf-mutes  incapable  of  these,  who 
can  profitably  be  taught  by  signs  ;  but  in  the  cases  where 
articulation  and  lip-reading  are  practicable,  the  teachers 
differ  widely  as  to  the  extent  to  which  signs  and  the 
manual  alphabet  should  be  made  auxiliary,  some  main- 
taining that  they  should  have  a  prominent  place  in  the 
work  of  instruction,  and  others  desiring  to  banish  them 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  institutions.  The  most  zealous 
advocates  and  the  most  successful  teachers  of  articulation  in 
Germany  do  not  seem  to  claim  for  it  that  it  will  enable  per- 
sons born  deaf  to  use  language  with  the  readiness  and  accu- 
se 
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racy  of  those  who  hear.  That  no  attempt  is  made  in  the 
German  schools  to  carry  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
nearly  as  far  as  it  is  carried  in  this  country  is  curiously  shown 
by  the  comments  of  the  Organ  upon  the  inauguration  of 
the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  at  Washington.  Having 
learned  from  a  report  of  the  Vienna  Institution  that  such 
a  college  had  been  established,  the  editor  ridicules  the 
idea  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  being  able  to  receive  a  colle- 
giate, or  even  a  high-school  education,  as  "fastlacherlich." 
He  compares  the  project  to  that  of  teaching  instrumental 
and  vocal  music  to  deaf-mutes,  and  closes  by  saying  that 
he  will  believe  it  possible  when  the  blind  become  painters 
and  the  lame  racers,  when  the  palsied  play  the  part  of 
Hercules  in  the  circus,  when  the  deaf  and  dumb  them- 
selves become  famous  as  orators  in  churches  and  public 
halls  !  Meantime  he  borrows  an  English  word,  and  de- 
clares the  proposed  attempt  "humbug!"  The  director 
of  the  Vienna  Institution,  from  whose  report  the  editor 
quotes,  says  more  prudently,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
generously,  that  without  a  close  study  of  the  pamphlet 
describing  the  inauguration  of  the  college  he  would  not 
have  believed  the  plan  feasible. 


The  Fortij-e'ajhth  Annual  Report  of  the  Glasgow  Society 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  contains  an  en- 
graving and  plans  of  the  buildings  recently  erected  for 
the  Institution.  The  internal  arrangements  of  the  build- 
ings seem  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose,  while  the 
exterior  presents  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  the  Venetian— the  same  as  that  of  the 
main  central  building  of  the  Columbia  Institution  at 
Washington.  The  material  is  stone,  and  the  cost  has 
been  nearly  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  The  Institution  is 
delightfully  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow,  away 
from  the  smoke  of  the  city,  in  a  neighborhood  of  fine 
natural  scenery,  and  famous  for  its  historical  associations 
with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.    The  grounds  of  the  Insti- 
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tution  adjoin  the  spacious  pleasure  grounds  of  the  Queen's 
park,  to  which  the  pupils  have  free  access  at  all  times. 

The  report  contains  the  usual  lists  of  legacies  and 
petty  donations  upon  which  the  Institution  is  dependent 
for  its  support.  The  principle  upon  which  most  of  the 
institutions  of  America  are  established,  that  wise  economy 
as  well  as  impartial  justice  requires  the  State  to  educate 
its  deaf  and  dumb  children,  has  not  yet  been  generally 
recognized  in  Great  Britain,  and  nearly  all  the  schools 
derive  an  uncertain  and  insufficient  support  from  private 
charity. 

The  usual  period  of  instruction  in  the  Glasgow  Insti- 
tution is  five  years  ;  sometimes  it  extends  to  six  or  seven. 
At  whatever  time  the  pupils  leave  school  they  are  readily 
taken  as  apprentices  by  the  various  trades,  who  have  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  the  best  workers  they  have.  At  first 
the  wages  received  are  not  sufficient  for  their  maintenance  ; 
but  the  Institution  has  a  fund  out  of  which  they  arc  as- 
sisted, at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  a  week  for  one  or  two 
years,  until  they  can  pay  their  own  way.  A  list  of  forty- 
six  different  employments  in  which  former  pupils  are  now 
engaged  is  given  in  the  report,  including  lawyers,  book- 
binders, carvers,  bank  clerks,  book-keepers,  compositors, 
designers,  engravers,  marine-draughtsmen,  die-sinkers, 
sculptors,  glass-stainers,  cabinet-makers,  silver  engravers, 
clock-makers,  etc. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  report  quotations  are  made  from 
several  eminent  American  instructors  on  the  subject  of 
teaching  articulation,  in  support  of  the  opinion  of  the 
officers  of  the  Glasgow  Institution  that  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases  it  is  a  useless  waste  of  time. 


Deaf-Mutes  in  the  'Time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — Our  friend 
Professor  Porter,  to  whose  extensive  and  various  reading 
the  early  volumes  of  the  Annals  are  indebted  for  so  much 
that  is  valuable,  calls  our  attention  to  a  notice  of  two  deaf- 
mutes  in  Thomas  Fuller's  "  History  of  the  Worthies  of 
England."    Fuller  refers  as  his  authority  for  the  state- 
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ment  to  Carew's  "Survey  of  Cornwall,"  a  work  published 
in  1G02,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Fuller's  keen  mind  comprehended  what  so 
many,  even  at  the  present  day,  fail  to  understand — the 
cause  of  dumbness  in  congenital  deaf-mutes.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  "  worthies  "  here  mentioned 
had  received  any  education,  but  they  evidently  had  a 
language  of  signs  considerably  developed.  This  is  the 
first  mention,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  the  practice  now  so 
common  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  giving  sign-names 
to  individuals.  ,  The  paragraph  in  Fuller  is  as  follows  : 

" Edward  Bone,  of  Ladock,  in  this  county,  [Cornwall,] 
was  servant  to  Mr.  Courtney  therein.  He  was  deaf  from 
his  cradle,  and  consequently  dumb,  (Nature  cannot  give 
out  where  it  hath  not  received,*)  yet  could  learn  and 
express  to  his  master  any  news  that  was  stirring  in  the 
Country  ;  especially  if  there  went  speech  of  a  Sermon  within 
some  miles  distance,  he  would  repair  to  the  place  with 
the  soonest,  and  setting  himself  directly  against  the 
Preacher,  look  him  steadfastly  in  the  face  while  his  Sermon 
lasted  :  to  which  religious  zeal  his  honest  life  was 
also  answerable.  Assisted  with  a  firm  memory,  he  would  , 
not  onely  know  any  party  whom  he  had  once  seen,  forever 
after  :  but  also  make  him  known  to  any  other,  by  some 
special  1  observation  and  difference.  There  was  one  Kempe, 
not  living  far  off,  defected  accordingly;  on  whose  meet- 
ings there  were  such  embracements,  such  strange,  often 
and  earnest  tokenings,  and  such  hearty  laughters  and 
other  passionate  gestures,  that  their  want  of  a  tongue 
seemed  rather  an  hindrance  to  others  conceiving  them, 
than  to  their  conceiving  one  another." 


liestoration  of  Sight  and  Hearing. — Mrs.  Elijah  Neff, 
of  Ellington,  who  is  eighty-four  years  of  age,  some  time 
alter  she  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  had  her  faculties 
for  seeing  and  hearing  impaired.  Some  ten  years  since 
her  sight  came  back  to  her,  and  quite  recently  she  recov- 


*  A  note  to  the  quarto  edition  of  the  "Worthies  of  England," 
published  in  1811  by  John  Nichols,  London,  snys  :  4i  This  defect  of 
nature  modern  ingenuity  has,  by  the  aid  of  active  philanthropy, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  contrived  to  remedy." 
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ered  from  her  deafness.  She  can  now  hear  ordinary 
conversation,  and  does  not  use  spectacles  at  all. — Hart- 
ford Weekly  Courant,  April  30,  1870. 

Doctor  Day,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Old 
Age,"  in  speaking  of  the  theory  of  climacterics,  says: 
"That  sudden  renovation  of  power  occasionally  occurs  in 
advanced  life  is  an  undoubted  fact.  Cases  are  recorded  by 
"numerous  writers,  of  aged  persons,  who  have  been  deaf  for 
twenty  years,  suddenly  recovering  their  hearing,  so  as  in 
some  cases  to  hear  very  acutely  ;  of  others,  as  suddenly 
recovering  their  sight  and  throwing  away  their  spectacles, 
which  had  been  in  constant  use  for  as  long  a  period,  and, 
again,  of  others  in  whom  there  had  been  a  regeneration 
of  teeth  and  hair.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  much 
more  frequently  see  a  sudden  and  inexplicable  decline  of 
the  vital  powers." 

A  Child  made  JJeaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  by  a  Blow. — The 
Xeue  Freie  Presse,  of  Vienna,  says  that  there  is  a  young 
man,  18  years  of  age,  living  at  the  Post-Horn  Hotel,  in 
the  Tabor-strasse  of  that  city,  whose  story  is  a  peculiarly 
strange  and  sad  one.  When  he  was  six  years  old  he  was 
a  fine,  sprightly  boy,  in  full  possession  of  all  his  senses. 
One  day  some  little  beggars  about  his  own  age  came  into 
the  yard  of  his  home,  and  he  ran  to  his  father  to  ask  him 
for  a  few  coppers  to  give  them.  The  father  was  busy  and 
told  the  child  not  to  trouble  him  ;  but  the  little  fellow, 
whose  sympathies  were  excited,  eagerly  persisted,  and  at 
last  the  father  struck  him  a  sudden  and  passionate  blow. 
The  boy  staggered  and  fainted,  and  afterward  complained 
of  a  violent  pain  in  his  head.  The  next  day  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had  become,  in  one  night,  both  deaf  and 
blind  from  the  effects  of  the  blow.  The  father  was  so 
overwhelmed  with  remorse  that  he  fled  to  the  Wallachian 
forest,  where  he  wras  killed  by  robbers.  The  boy's  mother, 
who  yet  lives,  is  the  only  person  who  can  communicate 
with  him,  for  gradually,  as  he  grew  up,  the  power  of 
speech  left  him,  and  he  now  only  utters  inarticulate 
sounds,  which  are  horrible  to  hear,  and  which  only  the 
mother  can  understand  !  Dr.  Gruber,  of  Vienna,  has 
tried  to  restore  his  hearing,  but  without  success. — Nero 
York  Tribune,  June  14,  1870. 
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The  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
The  call  for  this  convention  was  published  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Annals.  It  is  to  meet  at  Indianapolis,  at 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on  Wednesday, 
Aug.  24,  1870.  All  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  and  princi- 
pals and  trustees  of  institutions  are  invited  to  assemble, 
without  regard  to  the  method  or  system  they  may  use  in 
their  labors.  The  hospitalities  of  the  Indiana  Institution 
are  tendered  to  the  members  of  the  convention.  Persons 
intending  to  be  present  are  requested  to  give  notice  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Maclntire,  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Indianapolis,  Ind..  and 
to  him  all  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed. 


The  Convention  of  the  New  England  Gallaudet  Associa- 
tion of  Deaf- Mutes  will  meet  on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  days 
of  September,  1870,  at  Concord,  N.  H.  The  oration  will 
be  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Gr.  Parkinson,  of  Washington,  a 
graduate  of  the  American  Asylum  and  of  the  National 
Deaf-Mute  College. 

Articulation  in  the  Columbia  Institution. — The  Rev. 
John  W.  Chickering,  Jr.,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  has  been 
appointed  a  professor  in  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College. 
Mr.  Chickering  will  devote  his  attention  mainly  to  artic- 
ulation and  lip-reading  for  the  present,  giving  instruc- 
tion in  these  branches  in  the  Primary  Department  of  the 
Columbia  Institution  as  well  as  in  the  College. 

The  Graduating  Class  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  Col- 
lege.— Five  young  men  graduate  this  summer,  having 
completed  the  full  course  of  study  of  four  years.  The 
class  consists  of  William  L.  Bird,  of  Connecticut  :  Louis 
C.  Tuck,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Samuel  T.  Greene,  of  Maine; 
Robert  Patterson,  of  Ohio,  and  Louis  A.  Houghton,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Bird  and  Mr.  Tuck  receive  the  honors 
of  Commencement  day  :  the  former  delivering  the  Vale- 
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dictory,  and  the  latter  the  Salutatory  Address.  The  av- 
erage relative  standing  of  the  members  of  the  class 
throughout  their  college  course  is  indicated  by  the  order 
in  which  their  names  are  given  above. 


The  Arkansas  Institution. — Mr.  E.  P.  Caruthers,  for 
five  years  an  instructor  in  the  Ohio  Institution,  has  gone 
to  Little  Rock,  as  principal  of  the  State  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  recently  established  in  that  place. 


The  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Colum- 
bia Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  eulogistic  of  the  late 
Hon.  Amos  Kendall  have  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form.  They  include  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  board 
at  a  special  meeting  held  November  16,  1869,  with  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  French  and  Mr.  McGuire  at  the  time  of 
their  adoption,  the  resolutions  of  the  instructors,  students 
and  pupils  of  the  Institution,  and  the  eulogy  delivered  by 
President  Gallaudet  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  in 
January,  1870. 

Errata. — Mr.  Talbot  requests  the  readers  of  the  Annals 
to  make  the  following  corrections  in  his  article  in  the 
April  number  : 

Page  113,  line  3:  For  "  male"  read  "  female." 

Page  113,  line  6:  For  "  than  those"  read  "  than  in  those." 

Page  116,  line  '25:  For  "  have  counted"  read  "  have  not  counted." 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AX  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY   PHILIP  <}.  GILLBTT,   A.    SC.,   .JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

It  is  n«>t  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  enter 
into  any  extended  disquisition  upon  the  importance  of 
organization  in  all  enterprises,  hut  in  a  few  pages  to 
indicate  the  general  principles  which  should  underlie  the 
organization  of  one  of  our  Institutions.  As  an  arm  v. 
however  much  of  courage  its  assembled  multitudes  may 
add  to  the  most  scientific  engineering  skill  and  effect- 
ive paraphernalia  of  war,  without  organization  is  hut  an 
unwieldy  mob;  as  a  great  avenue  of  commerce,  though 
fully  equipped  for  rapid  and  comfortable  transportation 
of  passengers  and  freight,  without  organization  among 
its  managers  and  employes,  hecomes  hut  a  wasteful 
agency  of  destruction,  confusion  and  death;  as  a  com- 
mercial enterprise,  however  extensive  its  scope  and  ample 
its  means,  without  organization  results  only  in  bank- 
ruptcy, dishonor  and  ruin,  so  one  of  our  Institutions, 
however  profoundly  learned  the  memhers  of  its  corps 
of  instruction,  however  expert  its  presiding  officer  in 
financial  affairs,  or  experienced  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, however  salubrious  its  site,  however  commodious 
its  buildings  and  extensive  its  pecuniary  resources,  fur- 
nishing the  best  possible  libraries  and  apparatus,  without 
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systematic  organization,  not  only  fails  to  fulfill  the  ends 
contemplated  in  its  establishment,  but  will  inevitably  pro- 
duce some  pernicious  results  in  the  character,  and  habits 
of  thought  of  its  beneficiaries.  It  consequently  becomes 
the  question  of  first  importance,  What  is  the  best  plan 
of  organising  an  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb? 

The  proper  organization  of  an  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes,  in  its  moral  aspects,  is  of  more  gravity  than 
the  organization  of  any  other  educational  enterprise, 
because,'  by  reason  of  their  infirmity  the  Institution  is 
largely  their  world.  It  is  here  that  in  the  years  of 
childhood,  the  most  impressible  season  of  life,  they  are 
subjected  to  the  influences  of  a  well  or  an  illy  regu- 
lated family,  influences  that  with  other  children  are 
expressed  in  the  tenderest  words  of  our  language,  mother 
and  home.  It  is  here  that  in  youth  are  first  inspired 
longing  anticipations  for  the  future,  and  the  energies 
that  shall  courageously  meet  its  conflicts  or  quail  in 
their  presence.  Whether  the  resolutions  now  formed 
shall  be  ennobling  and  such  as  to  dignity  their  posses- 
sor, or  such  as  shall  tend  to  vagrancy,  is  determined 
more  by  the  silent  continuous  influences  of  daily  life, 
than  by  the  instruction,  lecture  and  admonition  of  the 
chapel  and  school-room.  In  nature  those  influences  are 
the  most  powerful,  and  lasting  in  their  results,  which 
are  silent  and  continuous.  Though  intellectual  vigor 
and  mental  culture  may  be  most  promoted  under  the 
instructor,  character  is  more  the  fruit  of  association  and 
circumstances.  The  worst  influences,  to  which  plastic 
mind  can  be  exposed,  are  the  dissensions  which  result 
from  the   inharmonious  relations  of  those  about  it. 

We  may  be  aided  somewhat  in  arriving  at  a  correct 
solution  of  our  inquiry,  by  considering  the  scope  of 
such  an  Institution.  The  act  of  incorporation  of  one  ot 
our  Western  Institutions  declares:  uThe  object  of  said 
corporation  shall  be  to  promote  by  all  proper  and  feasi- 
ble   means,  the  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  culture 
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of  that  unfortunate  portion  of  the  community  who  by 
the  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence  have'  been 
bora,  or  by  disease  have  become  deaf,  and  of  Course, 
dumb,  and  by  a  judicious  and  well  adapted  course  of 
education  to  reclaim  them  from  their  lonely  and  cheer- 
less condition,  restore  them  to  the  rank  of  their  species, 
and  tit  them  for  the  social  and  domestic  duties  of  life." 
It  would  perhaps  he  difficult  to  find  a  more  correct  or 
•comprehensive  statement  of  the  purposes  of  one  of  our 
[institutions.    Education  intellectual,   moral  and  physical. 

That  which  in  other  youth  is  effected  by  the  family, 
the  school,  the  Lyceum,  the  lecture,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
innumerable  other  influences  of  society,  in  these  is  to 
be  wrought  through  the  agency  of  this  single  organ- 
ization.     It  is  to  take  them  from  that  condition  where 

"Night's  sable  goddess  sits  upon  her  throne,* 

And  sways  her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  sluinb'rin %  world. 

Silence  how  dead!  and  darkness  how  profound!" 

To  elevate  them  to  thinking,  reasoning  beings,  who, 
comprehending  their  moral  agency,  may  say  of  them- 
selves, "a  little  lower  than  the  angels."  To  transmute 
the  stolid  consumer  into  a  valuable,  productive  member 
of  civil  society.  All  this  must  enter  into  the  plan-  of 
those  upon  whom  devolves  the  responsible  task  of 
organizing  an  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Unlike  normal  children,  they  cannot  look 
forward  to  a  professional  career,  and  from  their  infirmity, 
literary  culture  cannot  become  advanced,  before  the  time 
arrives  when  the  acquisition  of  an  industrial  pursuit 
should  be  in  progress,  so  that  the  two  must  be  prose- 
cuted simultaneously.  Consequently  we  find  that  our 
Institutions  are  compelled  to  comprise  an  Industrial  as 
well  as  a  Literary  department. 

Fortunately  our  institutions  are  not  private  enterprises, 
but  having  their  origin  in  the  people  are  supported  by 
their  benevolent  impulses  and  are  perpetual  in  their  ex- 
istence. Hence  Boards  of  Trust  become  a  necessity,  and 
the  first  step  in  establishing  such  an  institution  is  the 
organization  of  this  Board.     Trusteeship  in  a  deaf  and 
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dumb  institution  is  a  position  of  high  honor  and  grave 
responsibility,  vet  in  some  respects  anomalons.  Those 
who  hold  this  position  are  necessarily  taken  from  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life,  and  are  charged  with  responsi- 
bilities pertaining  to  a  profession  in  which  it  is  impos- 
sible that  they  should  be  well  informed.  The  profession 
of  deaf-mute  instruction  is  one  as  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent as  any  other.  Indeed  there  is  no  other  profession 
of  which  so  little  reliable  knowledge  can  be  gained 
through  books,  and  which  requires  so  long  a  practical  ex- 
perience to  master.  Men  chosen  from  the  most  active 
pursuits,  and  accustomed  to  the  management  of  large  en- 
terprises, as  a  general  rule  make  the  most  efficient 
trustees.  It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  men 
of  contemplative  pursuits,  of  small  enterprises  and  leisure, 
are  best  fitted  for  such  duties.  The  man  who  has  been 
identified  with  no  large  enterprise  and  is  without  experi- 
ence in  the  management  and  control  of  men,  is  the  last 
one  to  whom  should  be  entrusted  the  oversight  of  a 
public  institution. 

The  law  in  some  of  our  States  has  provided  that  Trus- 
teeship shall  be  a  non-remunerative  position,  and  hedged 
it  about  with  provisions  forbidding  the  pecuniary  interest 
of  trustees  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  or  material  for  the 
institution.  The  latter  of  these  provisions  is  unquestion- 
ably Avise;  the  former,  in  view  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  situation  and  the  perplexities  it  frequently  involves, 
is  of  doubtful  propriety.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  and  he  who  faithfully  discharges  a  great  public 
trust  is  no  less  deserving  of  appropriate  remuneration. 
Still  the  paramount  consideration  is  not  so  much  the  in- 
dividual, as  the  welfare  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  there  have  been  periods  in  the  history 
of  some  of  our  institutions  when  it  was  important  that 
some  means  be  devised  to  secure  for  these  Boards  of 
Trust,  men  who  were,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  serve  the 
cause,  more  than  by  the  hope  of  reward.  This  provision 
has  the   additional  advantage  of  relieving  the  situation 
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from  the  nature  of  a  reward  for  political  service,  a  con- 
sideration, by  no  means  trivial,  as  the  success  of  an  insti- 
tution imperatively  demands  permanence  oniony  its 
officer*,  of  which  the  liability  to  change  with  political 
parties  would  be  subversive.  Party  politics,  and  soper- 
denominationalism  would  be  the  bane  of  any  public 
institution.  It  should  be  a  fundamental  principle  in  the 
organization  of  every  institution  supported  by  the  public, 
that  its  board  of  trust  shall  be  composed  a<  far  as  practi- 
cable of  men  who  represent  all  the  principal  classes  of 
society,  who,  while  they  are  men  of  decision  of  character, 
never  surrender  themselves  to  partisanship. 

The  numbe  r  composing  a  board  of  trust  should  be 
large  enough  to  prevent  its  responsibilities  becoming 
burdensome  to  its  members,  and  to  prevent  its  falling 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  a  single  member.  As  its 
functions  are  deliberative  rather  than  executive,  the 
number  of  its  members  should  be  sufficient  to  secure 
a  variety  of  opinion  on  subjects  arising  for  its  con 
sideration.  Yet  small  enough  to  insure  a  sense  of  res- 
ponsibility upon  all  its  members,  and  to  secure  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum  at  its  meetings  a  matter  of  comparative 
ease;  usually  live  or  seven  will  meet  these  requirements. 

The  Board  of  Trust  being  organized,  all  authority  and 
responsibility  rests  with  it,  and  the  questions  at  once 
arise  to  its  members,  What  shall  be  the  governing 
principles  in  carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  of  our 
appointment  \  How  far  shall  authority  be  delegated  to 
others,  and  what  shall  be  reserved  to  the  Board?  What 
officers  and  employes  will  it  be  necessary  to  secure,  and 
how  shall  their  relations  be  adjusted? 

Their  first  and  most  important  duty  will  be  one  which 
involves  more  of  good  or  ill  than  any  other  one  act 
which  in  the  proper  exercise  of  their  functions  they  will 
have  to  perform;  viz:  the  selection  of  the  executive  head 
of  the  institution,  by  whatever  title  he  may  be  desi£na- 
ted.  This  appointment  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  a 
new  institution,  before  the  location  of  the  institution  is 
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determined  or  any  plans  of  buildings  have  been  devised. 
The  judgment  of  the  executive  head  of  the  institution 
in  both  these  matters  should  be  entertained  with  great 
weight.  Thus  will  the  location  ot  the  institution  be  de- 
termined not  by  local  and  transient  causes  and  fixed  in 
some  remote  and  obscure  portion  of  the  State,  far  from 
the  majority,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  many  for  whom  it  is 
provided,  and  thus  will  the  permanent  buildings  have  some 
approximation  to,  if  not  thorough  fitness  tor,  their  use. 
It  is  believed  that  there  are  no  well  planned  buildings 
for  such  an  institution  in  existence,  that  have  not  been 
arranged  under  the  suggestion  or  control  of  such  an 
experienced  officer;  and  it  is  doubted  whether  there  has 
been  an  instance  in  which  buildings  have  been  erected, 
before  the  services  of  a  Principal  or  Superintendent 
were  secured,  that  were  not  seriously  faulty  in  their 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied. 
An  error  in  the  plans  of  permanent  buildings  entails 
upon  an  institution  annoyances  that  cannot  be  remedied 
for  decades.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached 
to  this  point,  for  these  buildings  are  erected  not  for  a 
generation,  but  for  posterity.  A  defect  here  not  only 
causes  inconvenience,  but  often  seriously  interferes  with 
discipline   and  good  order. 

The  Trustees  should  as  soon  as  practicable  enact  such 
by-laws  for  the  government  of  their  own  Body  as  may 
be  conformable  to  law  and  expedient,  ami  should  des- 
ignate certain  general  principles  under  which  the  man- 
agement of  the  institution  should  be  conducted,  holding 
the  Superintendent  entirely  and  solely  responsible  to 
them  for  its  efficient  management,  making  him  the  exe- 
cutive  head  of  the  institution  and  the  organ  of  communi- 
cation between  themselves  and  all  subordinate  depart- 
ments, as  the  agent  of  the  Board,  though  not  of  individ- 
ual members  thereof. 

It  will  be  appropriate  here  to  name  some  of  the 
characteristics  to  be  expected  in  one  who  is  called  to 
the   management   of  a    Deaf    and    Dumb  Institution. 
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There  is  probably  no  position  in  society  that  requires 
a  greater  versatility  of  talent  and  capabilities,  tor  the 
perfect  fulfillment  of  its  duties.  His  attention  must  be 
given  to  matters  literary,  domestic,  financial  and  me- 
chanical, besides  the  enforcement  of  discipline,  and  the 
representation  of  his  institution  before  the  public;  a 
combination  of  duties  so  intimately  associated  that  none 
of  them  may  be  separated  from  the  other,  without 
creating  confusion  and -discord.  It  may  be  safely  averred 
that  such  varied  responsibilities  do  not  meet  in  the 
executive  officer  of  any  other  public  institution.  There 
are  others  under  whose  supervision  a  larger  number  of 
persons  are  gathered,  but  arduous  cares  are  not  so 
much  multiplied  by  an  increase  of  the  same  in  kind, 
as  by  the  multiplication  of  their  variety.  This  requires 
indeed  a  rare  combination  of  attainments,  energy,  tact 
and  equipoise  of  character,  but  one  which  is  necessary 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  position,  that 
there  may  be  no  clashing  of  departments  and  conflict 
of  interest.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  relieve  the 
Superintendent  of  a  portion  of  these  responsibilities  by 
assii>'nim>-  them  to  others  or  retaining  them  to  the 
Board.  Experience  in  this,  however,  has  in  no  case 
been  such  as  to  commend  it.  On  the  contrary  it  has 
always  proved  the  occasion  of  dissension,  and  a  serious 
obstacle  to  every  legitimate  purpose  of  the  institution. 
It  is  as  unwise  in  principle  as  the  appointment  of  two 
or  three  generals  for  an  army,  several  captains  for  a 
man-of-war,  or  a  half  dozen  superintendents  for  a  rail- 
road. It  bears  no  analogy  to  co-partnership  in  a  mer- 
cantile firm,  because  in  that  case  there  is  community 
of  interest,  in  this  there  is  precisely  the  opposite.  It 
is  utterly  subversive  of  discipline,  which  is  a  shw  qua 
non  for  the  full  efficiency  of  an  educational  institution, 
where  there  are  not  only  minds,  but  characters  of  im- 
pressible nature,  to  learn,  grow  and  mature. 

On  the  efficiency  and  capacity  of  the  superintendent 
will  mainly  depend  the  success  of   an   institution.  He 
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should  be  its  working  man.  to  use  a  familiar  expres- 
sion, the  main-spring  and  balance  wheel  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Having  the  exclusive  control  of  its  affairs, 
it  pertains  to  him  to  nominate  and  employ  all  persons 
holding  subordinate  positions,  for  thus  only  can  har- 
mony bo  secured  and  continuously  maintained.  Feel- 
ing a  direct  and  personal  responsibility,  the  institution 
becomes  the  subject  ot  his  thoughts,  calculations,  desires, 
hopes,  in  short,  a  part  of  himself.  If  it  lacks  means 
lie  will  labor  to  create  them  without  distraction  by 
other  engagements.  He  will  popularize  the  institution 
in  the  public  mind  and  secure  it  friends.  lie  should 
be  a  man  of  finished  classical  education,  of  good  man- 
ners and  address,  promptness  and  vigilance,  and  devotedly 
pious.  He  should  be  thoroughly  versed  by  experience 
in  the  methods  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  and  familiar 
with  their  peculiarities.  He  should  be  a  good  judge 
of  human  nature  and  have  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the 
world.  While  it  shall  be  his  to  govern  others,  he 
should  be  a  man  of  self-control,  ever  ready  to  recog- 
nize his  responsibility  to  the  Board  of  Trust,  and  seek 
frequent  opportunity  of  obtaining  their  counsel.  His 
relations  with  the  Board,  and  its  members,  and  espe- 
cially its  President,  are  properly  of  an  intimate  and 
confidential  nature,  and  between  them  there  should  be 
m  the  interchange  of  opinion,  the  utmost  freedom.  One 
who  does  not  recognize  his  responsibility  to  superiors 
and  render  implicit  obedience  to  orders,  is  wholly  un- 
fit for  the  direction  of  others.  As  he  will  have  in 
his  co-laborers,  persons  in  intellect,  attainments,  social 
position  and  professional  skill,  fully  his  equals,  and  in 
some  cases  possibly  his  superiors,  it  will  become  him  fre- 
quently to  consult  with  them,  and  as  far  as  practicable 
to  have  regard  to  their  judgment  in  his  decisions  and 
plans. 

An  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  should  comprise  a  Literary,  a  Domestic  and  an 
Industrial  Department.    In  the  first  of  these,  beside  the 
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Superintendent,  there  should  be  such  number  of  Profes- 
sors and  Teachers  us  the  perfect  classification  of  the 
School  requires,  usually  one  for  every  eighteen  or  twenty 
pupils,  but  iu  young  institutions  and  those  having  only 
a  small  number  of  pupils  the  proportion  of  instructors 
to  'pupils  will  be  larger.  The  instructors  should  be  about 
equally  divided  between  the  sexes,  that  the  pupils  of 
each  sex  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  influence  of 
both  male  and  female  character  during  their  curriculum. 
It  is  altogether  a  perversion  of  the  order  of  nature,  to  at- 
tempt an  harmonious  developement  of  character  in  either 
boys  or  girls,  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  either  sex 
alone.  The  corps  of  instruction  should  comprise  both 
persons  who  speak,  and  deaf-mutes,  who  as  far  as  possible 
should  be  persons  making  this  specialty  their  life  work, 
for  there  is  no  other  occupation  among  men,  wherein  ex- 
perience is  of  greater  value  than  in  this,  and  consequently 
those  Boards  act  wisely,  who  make  it  their  policy  to 
employ  only  those  who  after  suitable  trial,  have  shown 
themselves  capable  of  acquiring  this  profession,  can  enter 
upon  it  con  amore,  and  are  willing  to  enter  this,  as  men 
enter  other  professions,  for  life. 

Among  the  pupils  of  every  institution  there  is  a  very 
wide  range  of  mental  capacity,  so  that  frequent  modifi- 
cations of  existing  classification  is  rendered  necessary. 
This  devolves  upon  the  Superintendent,  to  whom  the 
duty  alone  belongs,  the  necessity  of  intimate  knowledge 
not  only  with  the  progress  of  each  grade  of  pupils,  but  of 
each  pupil  as  well,  requiring  to  this  end  frequent  visit- 
ation of  classes.  The  reclassification  from  time  to  time 
necessary  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  services  the  Super- 
intendent has  to  perform.  The  attachment  between 
teachers,  and  smart,  progressive,  pupils  is  at  once  pleas- 
ing to  witness,  and  natural.  It  is  an  attachment  of  such 
strength  as  is  unknown  between  children  who  hear  and 
speak,  and  their  teachers.  The  separation  of  such, 
occasions  in  each  a  pang,  that  would  gladly  be  spared 
did  not  the  greatest  good  of  the  school  require  it.  This 
26 
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is  by  no  means  alleviated  by  the  fact,  that  the  places  of 
bright,  interesting  pupils,  who  had  been  promoted,  are  fre- 
quently supplied  by  others  of  slow,  and  drowsy  intellect. 
There  is  naturally  some  feeling  of  discouragement  with  a 
teacher,  when  the  labor  of  years  is  taken  and  passed  into 
other  hands,  and  to  avoid  this  in  a  measure,  it  has  been 
found  to  work  well,  to  select  from  the  entire  school,  all 
those  pupils  whose  progress  can  only  be  slow,  and  form 
them  into  irregular  classes,  thus  separating  them  from 
the  others,  and  relieving  the  instructor,  of  that  most  per- 
plexing and  ceaseless  difficulty,  the  proper  adjustment  of 
the  relative  amount  of  attention  to  be  given  to  each 
quality,  <>r  grade  of  mind  in  his  class.  The  effect  upon 
the  pupil  is  good,  also,  for  those  of  quick  perceptions  and 
studious  habits,  are  not  retarded  in  their  progress  by 
those  of  opposite  characteristics,  neither  are  the  latter  dis- 
couraged by  the  mortification  caused  by  the  perpetual 
contrast  between  themselves  and  the  former.  The  in- 
struction of  these  irregular  classes  is  the  most  difficult  of 
any,  and  requires  a  vast  amount  of  patience  and  ingenu- 
ity in  the  teacher.  They  cannot  pursue  the  prescribed 
course  of  study,  simpler  methods  of  teaching  are  requir- 
ed, and  more  repetition  to  advance  them.  Their  achieve- 
ments in  life  are  not  likely  to  bring  any  considerable 
renown  to  their  teachers.  Compared  with  the  regular 
classes,  these  are  not,  by  any  means,  inviting  tields  of 
labor,  but  are  really  those  where  most  humane  work — and 
the  principle  of  humanity  is  the  corner  stone  ot  our  pro- 
fession— may  be  done,  and  in  this  view,  these  are  the 
places  of  honor. 

When  an  institution  arrives  at  a  period  of  its  his- 
tory to  afford  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  pupils  to 
admit  of  a  perfect  classification,  the  difficulty  alluded  to 
above  will  be  largely  removed,  for  the  number  of  grades 
will  be  increased,  and  changes  when  made,  will  not  be 
so  considerable.  A  word  as  to  the  number  of  pupils 
proper  to  be  gathered  into  an  institution  may  be  proper 
here.    The   point   is   one    susceptible   of  easy  solution. 
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All  experienced  teachers  of  deaf-mates  will  agree,  that 
eight  years  is  as  short  a  time  as  they  should  be  in 
attendance  upon  school.  The  new  pupils  every  year 
comprise  several  grades  of  mind,  which  compel  at  least 
two  beginning,  classci — often  three  are  desirable  but 
considerations  of  economy  preclude — based  upon  the  dif- 
ference of  their  mental  calibre.  This  difference  continues 
throughout  their  entire  course  of  instruction.  Twenty 
pupils  i>  a  sufficient  .  number  for  one  teacher.  This 
(20)  multiplied  by  the  number  of  teachers  (16)  which 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  no  arbitrary  decision, 
or  dogmatic  opinion  renders  necessary,  gives  us  threi 
hundred  arid  twenty  pupils  as  the  proper  number  for 
an  institution  where  the  course  of  instruction  comprises 
eight  years.  If  the  course  is  extended,  the  number 
should  be  augmented  forty  for  each  year  so  added. 
The  buildings  of  an  institution  might  not  to  be  designed 
in  any  case,  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  a 
smaller  number  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  pupils, 
with  the  necessary  resident  officers  and  employe-.  For 
all  these  pupils,  provision  must  be  made  in  school-rooms, 
dormitories,  dining-rooms,  study-rooms,  lavatories,  in- 
dustrial departments,  gymnasia  and  chapel.  None  of 
these  can  consistently  be  nsed  interchangeably.  Thus 
for  each  of  our  pupils  in  a  thoroughly  systematized 
building,  there  must  be  eight  separate  and  distinct  pro- 
visions made.  It  will  thus  appear  obvious  how  exten- 
sive must  be  such  building-. 

Monitorial  service,  in  an  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  is  one  of  great  importance, 
which  instructors,  by  reason  of  their  permanent  interest 
in  the  pupils,  acquaintance  with  their  peculiarities  of 
character,  intimate  knowledge  of  their  course  of  study, 
and  appreciation  of  their  peculiar  difficulties,  can  per- 
form to  better  purpose  than  any  other  persons.  The 
detail-  of  this  service  differ  in  various  institutions  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  but  generally  appertain  to 
the  oversight  of  pupils  out    of  school  hours,  as  to  their 
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deportment,  cleanliness,  application  to  study,  and  prompt- 
ness in  their  allotted  tasks. 

Of  the  Domestic  Department,  the  Superintendent  is 
the  only  proper  head.  He  should  have  to  aid  him  in 
this,  as  clerk,  a  man  of  the  strictest  honesty,  fidelity, 
promptness,  reliability,  vigilance,  reticence,  and  perse- 
verance, of  good  business  habits  and  experience,  to 
whom  he  can  safely  entrust  the  purchase  of  supplies 
for  the  institution,  under  judicious  instructions  from  him- 
self, and  the  keeping  of  accounts  and  books.  Some 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  management  of  stock, 
and  other  farm  matters,  will  be  of  advantage  to  the 
individual  occupying  this  position.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried  of  relieving  the  superintendent  of  all  respon- 
sibility relative  to  the  domestic  department,  by  the 
appointment  of  some  other  officer  usually  called  a  stew- 
ard. But  wherever  this  has  been  done,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  functions  of  the  position  so  intimately 
blend  with  others,  that  it  operated  inharmoniously,  and 
became  the  occasion  of  estrangement  and  strife.  In 
other  cases,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  impose  these 
labors  on  one  of  the  trustees,  but  this  has  proved  an 
imperium  <u  ifn/perio^  attended  by  worse  consequences 
than  the  former. 

Of  all  the  offices  in  an  institution,  the  matron's  is 
the  most  arduous,  and  attended  by  the  most  perplexing 
trials,  great  and  small.  It  is  also  the  one  for  which  it 
is  most  difficult  to  find  a  thoroughly  competent  person. 
This  is  because  no  young  person  ever  starts  in  life  with 
the  expectation  of  being  matron  of  a  public  institution, 
and  consequently,  none  undergo  the  preparation  neces- 
sary to  qualify  one  for  these  labors.  We  may  say  that 
good  matrons,  like  poets,  are  born  and  not  made.  There 
is  no  desirable  quality  of  the  head,  of  the  heart,  or 
of  person  that,  is  not  desirable  in  this  position,  and 
there  probably  never  existed  an  individual  who  possess- 
ed them  all,  in  the  exact  equipoise  that  this  situation 
needs.    Her   duties   ramify  every    nook    and    corner  of 
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the  institution,  and  bring  her  into  communication  with 
every  person  therein.  She  is  the  subject  of  more  criti- 
cism than  all  others  combined,  and  bears  the  -in-  of 
more  people  than  any  other  purely  human  being.  It  ie 
profitable  and  amusing  to  hear  persons  of  opposite  view-, 
discuss  the  requisite  traits  of  a  matron.  To  sum  up 
their  views  one  would  suppose  that  a  matron  should 
have  a  sylph-like  form,  combined  with  powers  of  endur- 
ance that  never  weary;  should  be  queenly  in  her 
bearing,  and  yet  know  how  to  scrub  on  her  knees; 
should  grace  the  drawing-room,  and  yet  be  cheek-by- 
jowl  with  Bridget  in  the  kitchen;  should  be  able  to 
glide  around  like  a  zephyr,  and  yet  to  bring  down  her 
foot  like — thunder;  should  be  </>/  fait  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  French  school,  and  yet  practice  chem- 
istry over  a  soap-kettle;  should  be  the  most  gentle  and 
winning  of  creatures,  ami  yet  an  inexorable  adminis- 
trator of  discipline;  that  the  skill  of  the  fashionable 
milliner  aiid  mantua-maker  should  be  at  her  lingers  ends, 
and  yet  her  special  delight  be  in  patching  and  darning; 
should  be  redolent  with  "Araby's  perfume"  when  fresh 
from  a  kettle  of  bacon  and  cabbage;  that  all  the  my>- 
teries  of  the  culinary  art,  she  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand by  experience,  as  well  as  the  miseries  of  hard 
water;  that  in  the  purchase  of  furnishing  goods,  and 
the  sale  of  paper  rags,  she  should  be  equally  exact; 
that  the  dressing  of  laces  and  linen,  and  the  saving  of 
scraps  for  bread-puddings,  and  soap-grease,  should  be  her 
constant  care;  that  she  should  be  a  mother  without 
children,  should  be  able  to  take  a  little  better  care  of 
every  child  than  of  any  other,  and  allow  each  some 
privilege  that  no  other  has  ever  enjoyed  ;  should  have 
discrimination  enough  to  perceive  that  the  child  of  the 
mother  who  last  visited  the  institution,  was  the  smartest 
she  had  ever  known.  The  foregoing  category  is  only 
an  intimation  of  a  few  of  the  qualities  which  go  to 
make  an  efficient  matron.  When  an  institution  is  unable 
to  secure  one  having  them  all — which   is  sometimes  the 
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case — it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  select  one  having 
the  most  substantial,  for  though  grace  and  accomplish- 
ments are  well  enough  when  added  to  the  practical 
ones,  vet,  when  alone,  they  are  but  a  mockery.  It 
has  been  thought  desirable  at  times  to  place  a  part  of 
a  matron's  duties  upon  a  housekeeper,  hut  the  experi- 
ment has  been  attended  by  worse  results  than  in  the 
case  of  the  steward.  No  separation  of  the  duties  of  a 
matron  and  housekeeper  can  be  so  well  defined  as  to 
prevent  conflict.  Hence,  while  the  matron's  labors  are 
innumerable,  it  is  promotive  of  system,  and  order,  to 
assign  them  to  one  person,  and  provide  for  her  such 
assistants  as  she  may  from  time  to  time  require,  giving 
her  entire  control  of  her  assistants,  with  authority  to 
change  their  respective  duties  as  she  may  deem  best. 

The  Industrial  Department  of  an  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes,  is  not  of  less  importance  than  the  literary,  and 
comprises  such  trades  as  local  circumstances  admit  of. 
The  trades  taught  should  be  of  such  variety  as  wilj 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  tastes  and  proclivities  of 
different  pupils  to  find  ample  scope  for  their  exercise. 
Girls  are  as  much  entitled  to  a  living  as  boys,  and 
regard  should  be  had  to  their  future  welfare,  in  the 
organization  of  this  department,  by  furnishing  them  a 
knowledge  of  trades  which  yield  to  them  a  fair  return 
for  their  labor.  In  teaching  trades  to  girls,  care  should 
be  taken  that  those  pursuits  and  domestic  labors  for 
which  nature  has  best  fitted  women,  are  not  neglected. 
An  able  report  on  the  subject  of  trades  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  was  prepared  and  presented  to  our  fifth  con- 
vention, in  1858,  by  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  and  to  that 
reference  is  made,  in  relation  to  the  particular  branches 
prudent  to  be  introduced  into  our  institutions.  The  lib- 
erty is  taken  of  quoting  from  that  report: 

"  Whether  the  sale  of  the  articles  manufactured  by 
the  pupils  can  be  made  to  equal  or  exceed  the  expense 
incurred  in  their  production,  we  regard  as  a  question 
of  minor  importance.      The  object  of  establishments  of 
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this  character  is  to  benefit  the  Deaf- Mute.  As  baa  been 
already  remarked,  it  is  to  relieve  bim  of  his  two-fold 
misfortune  of  ignorance  and  dependence.  Nor  is  there 
occasion  to  estimate  the  comparative  pressure  of  the 
two;  to  decide  which  weighs  the  most  heavily  upon 
him — which  should  be  removed  and  which  allowed  to 
remain.  He  can  and  ought  to  be  freed  from  both.  The 
philanthropy  which  would  teach  him  to  labor,  and  leave 
bis  mind  in  darkness,  is  easily  seen  to  be  short-sighted 
and  imperfect.  Equally  mistaken  is  the  philanthropy 
that  would  enlighten  his  mind,  restore  him  to  the  in- 
stincts and  feelings  of  a  cultivated  being,  and  turn  him 
loose  upon  society,  without  means  of  self-support,  to 
beg,  steal,  or  starve,  as  fortune  may  favor  him,  or,  at 
best,  to  become  a  pensioner  upon  the  charity  of  others. 
To  educate  a  hearing  and  speaking  child  and  give  him 
a  trade,  or  profession  by  which  he  can  support  himself, 
is  generally  understood  to  involve  expense.  It  is  a 
heavy  investment,  made  wreek  by  week,  and  year  by 
year,  for  which  we  expect  an  ample  return  in  the  in- 
telligent and  productive  citizen.  It  is  the  same  in  regard 
to  the  Deaf-Mute.  Educate  him,  and  give  him  a  trade, 
and  he  becomes  a  worthy  and  intelligent  member  of 
society.  To  secure  the  true  welfare  of  the  Deaf-Mute, 
we  consider  both  intellectual  and  mechanical  training 
indispensable.  And  it  as  legitimate  and  proper  to  incur 
expense  upon  the  latter  as  the  former. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  with  a  judicious  selection 
of  trades,  and  careful  management,  they  can  in  ordinary 
cases  be  made  to  pay  their  way.  More  than  this  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected.  A  skillful  mechanic  must  be 
employed  to  take  charge  of  each  branch  of  industry. 
Stock,  tools,  fuel  and  light  must  be  provided.  Then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys 
are  young,  averaging  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of 
age.  Those  who  are  older  and  stronger,  are  at  first 
without  experience. 

The  articles  manufactured,  while  they  may  be  strong 
and  substantial,  can  hardly  have  the  polish  and  elegance 
of  those  made  by  regular  journeymen,  and  they  must  be 
sold  at  a  cheaper  rate.  If  the  sale  of  the  articles  made 
will  purchase  the  tools  and  stock,  and  pay  the  wages  of 
the  master  mechanic,  it  will  ordinarily  evince  good  man- 
agement, and  should  be  satisfactory.  But  even  if  the 
articles  produced  should   be  given   away,  or  their  value 
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made  of  no  account,  the  benefit  that  accrues  to  the  pupil 
in  their  manufacture,  in  the  practical  skill  and  knowledge 
of  the  art  acquired,  would  more  than  compensate  for  the 
e xp  e  nd  iture  i  ncu  rre  d .  *  * 

For  each  of  the  branches  of  industry  introduced  there 
must  be  employed  a  skilled  mechanic  who  is  thoroughly 
master  of  his  art,  and  also  has  patience  and  tact  to  teach 
it  to  apprentices. 

The  question  of  compensation  has  always  been  in  our 
Institutions  one  of  no  little  annoyance.  It  will  continue 
to  be  so  until  a  fair  remuneration  is  made  to  officers, 
which  has  not  generally  been  done.  A  compensation 
that  to  a  young  man  without  dependents  looking  to  him 
for  support,  was  inviting,  has  been  expected  to  support 
and  educate  a  family  in  a  style  that  the  usages  of  society, 
and  not  the  preference  of  the  individual  dictate.  The 
compensation  of  a  Professor  of  long  experience,  and 
marked  skill,  should  be  equal  to  the  salaries  of  men  of 
corresponding  talent,  in  other  professions  somewhat  analo- 
gous. It  should  be  adequate  not  only  to  the  sustenance 
and  education  of  the  family,  but  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
Professor  from  special  anxiety  relative  to  the  future,  and 
enable  him  to  be  constantly  well  informed  in  the  pro- 
gress of  current  literature  and  science.  The  professor- 
ships in  our  long  established  and  well  endowed  Colleges 
and  Universities,  perhaps  afford  as  good  a  parallel  as  any 
other.  If  any  amount  was  to  be  named  two  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  would  be  regarded  as  the  minimum. 
Had  those  who  remain  in  this  specialty,  embarked  in 
other  professions  as  many  former  co-laborers  have  done, 
with  marked  success  and  pecuniary  profit,  their 
annual  earnings  |  would  have  been  much  more  than 
this.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  spend  their  lives  and  energies  upon  a  bare 
pittance  in  the  service  of  the  public.  The  people  do  not 
desire  such  to  be  the  case,  and  it  is  a  libel  upon  their 
justice  to  assert  that  they  complain  of  taxation  for  this 
purpose.  There  is  no  tax  that  they  pay  so  cheerfully, 
and  there  is  no  other  object  of  public  enterprise  which 
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the  people  regard  with  so  much  satisfaction  and  pride  as 
the  humane  institutions  among  which  ours  are  numbered. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  cannot  in  all  cases  be  uniform, 
but  must  be  regulated  by  experience,  skill  &c.  Deaf  and 
Dumb  teachers,  have  not  usually  been  paid  as  large 
"Salaries  as  those  who  hear  and  speak.  This  has  been 
partly  because  the  supply  has  exceeded  the  demand,  and 
j tartly  because  our  courses  of  instruction  have  not  been 
thorough  enough  to  *  qualify  them  for  the  same  duties. 
Our  National  College  for  Deaf-Mutes  may  obviate  this 
disadvantage  and  yet  produce  our  best  instructors. 

Ladies  have  not  long  been  in  the  profession,  and 
the  question  of  their  compensation  will  be  governed 
largely  by  the  usages  of  society,  usages  which  in  the 
past  have  been  unjust  and  oppressive,  but  which 
are  now  subjected  to  very  extensive  and  able  discussion. 

The  compensation  of  a  clerk  should  be  that  of  a 
first-class  book-keeper,  or  accountant  in  a  large  mercan- 
tile firm. 

The  salaries  of  matrons  will  be  determined  much  as 
those  of  lady  teachers. 

Masters  of  shops  should  receive  the  usual  wages  paid 
to  foremen  in  similar  establishments. 

In  fixing  all  salaries  the  principle  should  be  dis- 
tinctly recognized  that  valuable,  skilled,  and  efficient 
Service,  is  not  to  be  expected  without  honest,  just,  lib- 
eral remuneration.  A  Board  of  Trust  cannot  more 
completely  stultify  itself,  as  to  its  aims  and  expectations, 
thin  by  a  parsimonious,  illiberal  scale  of  salaries. 


PROGRESS  IN  DEAF-MUTE  INSTRUCTION. 

BY  HARVEY  P.   PEET,   PH.D.,  XL.D.,   NEW  YORK. 

The  idea  has  been  put  forth  in  some  quarters  that 
the  success  of  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  in  this  country  is 
not  as  great  now  as  in  the  earlier  days  of  Gallaudet 
and  Clerc,  and  we  have  had  disquisitions  which,  assuming 
this  to  be  a  fact,    by  implication   lay  the   fault  in  the 
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use  of  text-books;  for  the  earlier  teachers  had  uo  text- 
books, at  least,  none  like  those  now  used;  and  as  those 
who  make  this  suggestion  still  ask  earnestly  for  "proper 
text-books,"  it  follows  that  the  "proper  text-books"  would 
be  of  great  utility;  but  that  those  now  used  are  of 
doubtful  value.  And  as  these  text -books  now  in  use 
are  admitted,  judging  by  the  general  consent  with  which 
they  are  adopted  in  many  different  schools,  to  be  the 
best  that  have  been  produced  in  half  a  century  of 
earnest  effort,  during  which  scores  of  able  teachers  have 
given  no  little  amount  of  thought  and  labor  to  the 
preparation  of  lessons  for  their  pupils — the  conclusion 
that  all  this  labor  has  been  lost,  and  that  our  pupils  are 
worse  taught  than  when  there  were  no  text-  books,  is 
certainly  discouraging  enough. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  those  who  imike  these 
disparaging  remarks  had  first  ascertained  if  the  fact 
were  indeed  what  they  assume. 

There  are  now,  a-  well  as  in  the  Homeric  times, 
ISTestors  who  delight  to  praise  the  past  at  the  expense 
of  the  present,  and  younger  men  to  whose  view  "dis- 
tance lends  enchantment,"  even  more  so  distance  in 
time  than  in  space. 

Yet,  though  in  the  past  a  few  great  names  in  liter- 
ature and  science  shine  with  unapproachable  splendor, 
no  well  informed  man  will  contest  that  the  general 
standard  of  knowledge  is  much  higher  now  than  it  ever 
was  in  past  times.  The  average  educated  man  of  this 
a^e  is  far  in  advance  of  the  average  educated  man  of 
the  last  century;  and  the  number  of  educated  men  is 
much  greater  than  formerly. 

So,  I  doubt  not,  it  is  with  the  pupils  of  our  schools. 
Instances  of  such  eminent  success  as  we  would  place 
side  by  side  with  the  best  pupils  of  Sicard  or  Gallaudet 
and  their  compeers  occur  only  now  and  then,  but  still 
they  do  occur,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  general 
average  of  attainments  now  is  higher  than  the  general 
average   forty   years   ago.      Then,    as  now,  there  were 
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cases  that  sorely  tried  the  patience  of  the  teacher,  and 
verv  inadequately  rewarded  his  diligent  and  faithful  labors. 
Then,  as  now,  there  were  rare  instances  of  eminent  success, 
remembered  while  the  failures  have  passed  into  oblivion  : 
then,  as  now,  the  average  deaf-mute  from  birth,  after 
-several  years  of  patient  instruction,  could  read  and  write 
with  but  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of 
our  numerous  idiomatic  phrases,  and  needed  an  inter- 
preter skilled  in  signs,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
question  him  in  a  court  of  justice. 

But  it  is  my  deliberate  conviction  that,  wherever  the 
teacher  is  what  he  ought  to  be,  the  present  average  of 
success,  given  equal  capacity,  will  be  found  to  have 
been  raised  by  the  proper  use  of  text-books. 

I  say  their  2}i,<>Pr'>  me->  an<l  m  the  hands  of  a  teacher 
who  is  something  better  than  a  mere  creature  of  routine, 
or  under  the  direction  of  an  able  and  active  principal; 
for  of  course  the  best  possible  text -books  can  never 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  a  dull,  lifeless,  inefficient 
teacher. 

Of  the  proper  use  of  text -books  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  say  more  than  a  few  words  here.  While  the 
pupil's  advance  in  elementary  lessons  furnishes  a  meas- 
ure of  his  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  words,  phrases, 
and  forms  of  construction,  the  teaclier  should  supply 
multitudes  of  illustrative  sentences,  narratives,  descrip- 
tion^ etc.  ever  striving  to  give  them  a  living  interest 
in  expressions  of  familiar,  or  new  and  interesting,  facts. 
The  same  words  and  forms  of  construction  should  be 
repeated  many  times  in  new  combinations. 

The  text -books  now  used  may  doubtless  be  improved 
somewhat,  probably,  in  the  order  in  which  the  difficul- 
ties of  language  are  introduced,  a  good  deal,  certainly, 
by  the  introduction  of  new  illustrative  sentences. 

The  processes  of  instruction  have  been  modified  by 
almost  every  teacher  of  any  mental  power,  to  suit  his 
own  views.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  they 
have  been   much   improved  ;    but    it    may    be  doubted 
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whether  some  teachers,  in  their  satisfaction  with  the 
methods  of  their  own  devising,  have  not  lost  or  for- 
gotten better  ones  of  their  predecessors. 

But,  after  all,  more  depends  on  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  than  on  the  text -books,  or  the  method.  Pro- 
bably all  practical  teachers  will  assent  to  this.  The 
question  then  recurs,  has  there  been  progress  in  this 
direction  as  well  as  in  others  (  This  is  not  a  question 
for  me  to  decide.  I  will  only  observe  that  we  had 
some  very  efficient  and  some  very  mediocre  teachers 
forty  to  forty -five  years  ago,  and  that  we  have  some 
Arery  efficient  teachers,  and,  I  fear,  a  greater  proportion 
of  mediocre  teachers  now. 

Among  the  earlier  American  teachers  of  deaf -mates, 
there  were  some  who  were  especially  gifted  for  this 
branch  of  instruction  ;  men  who  were  perfectly  at  home 
in  the  language  of  their  pupils,  using  it  with  that 
impressiveness,  clearness,  and  precision  which  go  at 
once  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  deaf-mute.  These 
teachers  had  a  natural  or  acquired  facility  in  command- 
ing the  attention  of  their  pupils,  and  in  making  durable 
impressions  on  their  memories.  Such  teachers  succeed 
in  spite  of  a  defective  method,  in  spite  of  the  want 
of  "proper  text- books,"  or  any  text -books.  And  they 
often  had  pupils  of  rare  intelligence  and  capacity.  Still, 
the  cases  of  eminent  success  which  rewarded  their  labors 
were  not  comparatively  more  numerous  than  in  our  own 
times.  In  looking  down  the  vista  of  time  these  instances 
of  eminent  success  seem  crowded  together,  while  the  far 
more  numerous  cases  of  partial  success  disappear.  But,  in 
looking  at  the  pupils  now  on  the  stage,  the  many  cases 
of  mediocre  success  loom  unpleasantly   on  the  eye. 

There  are  teachers  not  inferior  to  those  pioneers  still 
in  active  employment,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  wherever 
such  teachers  are  found,  the  degree  of  success  is  at 
least  equal  to  that  attained  at  any  former  period. 

The  writer  recalls  with  unfaded  gratification  the  zeal 
and  facility  with  which  his  first  class  at  the  American 
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Asylum,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  mastered  the  diffi- 
culties and  intricacies  of  the  English  Language.  lie  has, 
more  than  twenty  years  later,  seen  equal  enthusiasm, 
more  rapid  advancement,  and  greater  ultimate  attainments 
in  the  case  of  the  first  class  taught  by  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor. In  the  first  case,  he  had  to  use  desultory  and 
hastily  prepared  lessons;  in  the  second,  the  order  of 
his  then  recently  published  Elementary  Lessons  was 
strictly  adhered  to.  'He  has  seen  later  classes  succeed 
nearly  or  quite  as  well  as  the  remarkable  class  just 
referred  to,  by  using  the  Elementary  Lessons  under 
an  able  and  enthusiastic  teacher ;  and  some  of  the  best 
deaf- mute  teachers  in  the  country  have  been  members 
of  classes  thus  trained. 

In  judging  of  the  past  success  of  former  teacher,-  we 
must  remember  that  they  naturally  put  upon  record  the 
best  efforts  of  their  best  pupils.  In  very  few  cases 
have  we  the  means  of  comparing  the  average  attain- 
ments and  facility  in  language  of  a  class  of  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  with  those  of  our  present  classes  of 
like  standing.  I  have  before  me,  however,  a  curious 
document,  the  Report  of  the  Hon.  Azariah  C.  Flagg, 
who,  in  October,  1827,  by  direction  of  the  Legislature 
of  New  York,  visited  and  examined  the  schools  of  New 
York,  Hartford  and  Philadelphia.  The  following  sen- 
tences produced  by  the  pupils  of  the  then  highest  classes 
of  the  two  latter  Institutions,  classes  under  such 
eminent  teachers  as  T.  H.  Gallaudet  and  Lewis  Weld, 
may  serve  to  show  that  then,  as  now,  the  pupils  of 
the  best  teachers  sometimes  wrote  sentences  not  only 
ungrammatical  in  construction,  but  confused  and  illogical 
in  thought  and  arrangement.  It  is  true  these  pupils 
had  been  under  instruction  only  from  three  to  five  years, 
but  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  remembered  that 
these  were  small  classes  selected  from  quite  numerous 
schools. 

Sentences  written  by  pupils  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's  class, 
at  Hartford  : 
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•'The  teachers  told  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  they 
must  always  attention  to  make  signs  every  day." 

"I.  think  that  General  Washington  was  a  good  man, 
because  lie  was  benevolent  with  great  contribution." 

"  Some  of  the  people  entered  the  house ;  thev  saw 
the  splendid  rooms  very  beautifully. ,"' 

"  Leonidas,  in  conjunction  with  his  countrymen  formed 
the  project  of  conquest;    but    Xerxes  conqiizred  them." 

lfiManty  years  ago  Xoah  had  JmiU  an  ark,  before  it 
will  be  deluge  all  the  wicked  people/* 

By  pupils  of  Mr.  Weld's  class,  at  Philadelphia: 

uThe  workmen  had  built  the  new  house  before  the 
old  house  was  bad." 

,;A  lady  deceived  to  talk  with  her  friends  about  bad 
news,  and  she  hated  them." 

"  The  pupils  have  much  attention  in  studying,  but 
they  have  been  inattention  when  they  arrived  at  *  the 
asylum." 

(The  italicized  words  were  those  given  to  be  incor- 
porated in  sentences.) 

Of  course  better  examples  than  these  might  have 
been  selected ;  but  it  is  evident  from  these  specimens 
that  the  selected  pupils  of  three  to  five  years  at  that 
day.  more  than  forty  year-  ago.  were  not  superior  to 
fair  classes  of  the  same  standing  under  good  teachers 
in  our  schools  now.  If.  then,  there  has  been  any  want 
of  progress,  it  must  have  been  trom  the  want  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  good  teachers.  In  all  other  respects 
there  has  been  an  incontestable  advance. 

Whether  there  is  such  a  want  of  well  qualified  teach- 
ers is  a  question  the  consideration  of  which  I  leave  to 
others. 

But  as  it  is  a  very  important  element  of  the  pro- 
gress we  all  aim  at,  to  ensure  that  the  ranks  of  our 
teachers  shall  be  filled  up  by  tit  men  or  women,  you 
will  permit  me  to  make  a  few  suggestions  to  that  end. 

One  reason  why  we  have  a  smaller  proportion  of  first 
rate  speaking  teachers  than  formerly,  seems  to  be  that 
there  is  less  enthusiasm  awakened,  now  that  our  schools 
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are  •  of  fifty  years  standing,  than  was  excited  when  the 
subject  of  cleat-mute  education  was  new,  and  offered  a 
new  field  to  be  explored  in  its  theory  and  practice.  It 
is  this  charm  of  novelty  that  attracts  so  many  to  the 
experiments  of  articulation,  as  good  as  new  in  this  coun- 
try, though  very  old  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  is  but  a  slight  influence,  but  it  adds  weight  toothers. 

As  without  enthusiasm  there  can  be  no  progress,  I 
trust  no  young  man  will  think  of  entering  our  profession 
who  cannot  bring  to  it  the  enthusiasm  and  the  devotion 
of  a  missionary  to  the  heathen,  as  he  really  proposes 
to  become,  and  the  interest  of  a  zealous  student  of  rare 
psychological  phenomena. 

Another  cause  that  has  thinned  the  ranks  of  our 
speaking  professors  was  the  disturbance  caused  by  the 
recent  civil  war.  New  channels  for  mental  activity"  were 
opened;  many  educated  men  disappeared  in  the  struggle, 
leaving  a  short  supply  to  meet  the  increased  den^ond', 
and  the  enhancement  of  all  money  values  made  the 
prices  we  could  offer  for  well  educated  teachers  appear 
inadequate.  This  state  of  things  is  slowly  recovering 
its  proper  equilibrium. 

Legislatures  are  tardily  according  proper  allowances 
for  their  beneficiaries;  and  I  trust  we  shah  soon  be 
able  to  otter  to  young  men  of  suitable  talent  and  educa- 
tion, choosing  their  profession,  inducements  comparatively 
great  as  those  which  in  former  times  brought  into  the 
ranks  of  our  profession  those  able  teachers,  many  of 
whom  still  remain  to  preside  over  our  Institutions'  and 
to  train  up  a  new  generation  of  instructors. 

The  practical  result  is  that  while,  to  ensure  progress, 
we  need  a  larger  proportion  of  teachers  of  superior  talent 
and  the  best  education,  we  should  be  able  to  offer  to 
young  men  better  inducements  to  enter  our  profession, 
and  to  make  it,  not  a  mere  episode  of  a  few  years  but 
the  study  and  devotion  of  a  life -time.  When  we  can 
offer  such  inducements  we  shall  be  able  to  make  better 
selections. 
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The  inducements  I  speak  of,  are  not  limited  to  a 
satisfactory  salary — there  are  others  not  less  efficacious — 
we  should  endeavor  to  make  our  Institutions  attractive 
places  of  residence,  especially  to  men  and  women  of 
culture,  refinement  and  literary  taste — we  should 
endeavor  to  make  our  art  attractive  by  setting  forth  its 
dignity  and  importance  in  view  of  the  fearful  moral  and 
intellectual  destitution  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  of  the  high  plane  in  the  mental,  social,  and  religious 
scale  to  which  we  aim  to  restore  them. 

In  this  view,  such  publications  as  the  Annals,  the 
conventions  of  teachers,  whatever  elevates  our  art  in 
public  estimation,  and  attracts  earnest,  enthusiastic  minds 
to  our  profession  will  powerfully  promote  the  progress  at 
which  we  aim,  and  for  which  we  pray  and  labor. 


COMPULSORY   EDUCATION  AS  APPLIED  TO 
DEAF  -  MLTES. 

BY   J.    L.    XOYSS,    M.  A  ..    FARIBAULT,  MINN*. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  voice  of  the  people 
determines  who  shall  make  our  laws,  and  who  shall 
enforce  them,  it  becomes  a  subject  of  vital  importance 
that  every  one  who  takes  part  in  deciding  such  issues, 
should  be  so  far  educated  as  to  be  able,  through  the 
press,  or  otherwise,  to  do  it  understandingly.  In  some 
States  this  is  required  by  law,  before  being  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  the  elective  franchise.  The  writer  has 
not  only  been  obliged  to  show  his  ability  to  read  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  write  his  name 
before  voting,  but  he  lias  seen  the  same  rule  applied 
to  deaf-mutes  before  they  could  exercise  the  functions 
of  full  grown  citizens.  This  may,  at  first  sight,  seem 
exacting  what  is  unjust,  to  require  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  give  their  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  this  instrument, 
for  reading  with  them  is  grasping  the  meaning  of  the 
author;  but  there  is  no  good  and  sufficient  reason  why 
this  test  should  not  be   applied  to  them  as  well  as  to 
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any  other  class  of  citizens.  If  any  tiling,  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  is  of  more  importance  to  a  deaf-mute 
than  to  an  ordinary  speaking  and  hearing  person.  This 
is  his  medium  of  communication  with  the  world  at 
large,  and  without  this  how  can  lie  learn  or  put  in 
practice  even  the  first  principles  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence ? 

By  the  old  Justinian  Code  deaf-mutes  were  put  upon 
a  "level  with  idiots,  insane  and  irresponsible  persons, 
and  when  they  are  left  to  grow  up  entirely  uneducated 
as  some  are,  this  is  not  unreasonable ;  but  when  they 
are  properly  enlightened  this  becomes  not  only  unrea- 
sonable, but  also  unjust,  and  is  seldom,  if  ever,  counten- 
anced in  this  land  of  free  schools  and  popular  education. 
But  what  shall  be  said  of  those  deaf-mutes  who  are 
allowed  to  grow  up  to  adult  years  in  stolid  ignorance 
— in  a  mental  and  moral  darkness  worse  than  that  of 
the  Indian  upon  our  frontier?  In  all  our  States,  even 
in  far-famed  New  England,  there  are  deaf-mutes  who 
use  the  elective  franchise,  and  yet  they  have  no  distinct 
idea  of  what  men  go  to  the  polls  for.  They  do  not 
know  what  the  ballot  means,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
prospect  they  ever  will  learn.  Persons  who  have  lived 
twenty-one  years  in  an  enlightened  Christian  community 
without  learning  their  own  name,  or  the  name  of  the 
mother  who  bore  them,  are  surely  not  fit  subjects  to 
determine  who  shall  make  our  laws  or  administer  them. 
Power  and  influence,  wielded  without  reason  or  discre- 
tion, are  a  source  of  apprehension  and  danger  rather 
than  of  confidence  and  safety.  And  there  is  no  knowing 
for  a  certainty  how  soon  the  apprehension  may  become 
a  reality.  The  ignorant  naturalized  citizen  may  have 
little  or  no  idea  of  the  proper  functions  of  a  freeman 
in  this  country,  but  he  has  both  ears  that  can  hear 
and  a  tongue  that  can  speak,  while  a  deaf-mute  has 
neither.  The  former  has  a  medium  of  communication 
with  the  world  at  large,  while  the  latter  has  none.  An 
uneducated  der.f-mute,  one  who  cannot  hear,  speak,  or 
28 
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write,  is  not  a  safe  person  to  whom  to  entrust  great 
interests,  or  great  power,  and  it  is  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  the  State  to  see  that  no  detriment  is  experienced  in 
this  respect. 

AYhile  penning-  these  lines  a  prominent  religious  paper* 
comes  to  hand  with  an  editorial  leader,  in  which  occur 
the  following  pertinent  words :  k'  Universal  suffrage  is 
the  weakness  of  our  republic.  We  do  not  believe  in  it. 
Nobody  does,  in  an  unqualified  sense.  Criminals  are 
disfranchised.  All  males  under  twenty -one  years  of 
ao-e  are  excluded  bv  general  consent.  All  females  are 
denied  the  privilege.  Unnaturalized  foreigners  are  also 
shut  out.  If  such  restrictions  are  wise  ami  necessary, 
why  not  go  a  little  further,  and  deny  the  right  to  vote 
to  those  who  are  unable  to  read  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  State,  or  even  the  ballot  which  they  cast  ? 
Also,  why  not  withhold  it,  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
at  least,  from  all  who  are  convicted  of  certain  misde- 
meanors, such  as  drunkenness,  which  affect  a  man's 
qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  suffrage  \  As  it  is.  the 
most  ignorant  and  debased  vote  equally  with  the  intel- 
ligent and  virtuous — a  state  of  things  inconsistent  with 
justice  and  safety." 

There  is  still  another  view  of  this  subject  which  ap- 
peals to  the  best  interests  of  the  family  and  the  State. 
It  arises  from  the  obvious  connection  between  ignorance, 
and  vice  and  crime.  It  is  generally  admitted  among 
thinking  men  that  intelligence  and  virtue  are  essential 
to  the  permanence  of  a  free  government.  If  this  is  so, 
then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  government  to  make 
ample  provision  for  educating  the  masse-,  and,  provided, 
the  masses  do  not  seek  to  obtain  an  education,  the 
Government  ought  to  advance  one  step  further  and  re- 
quire it  by  law  of  every  citizen.  This  principle  applies 
to  uneducated  deaf-mutes  with  more  than  ordinary  force, 
because  of  their  inability  to  communicate  with  the  world 
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;it  large,  or  even  with  their  intimate  friends  fur- 
ther than  to  satisfy  their   own  natural  wants. 

in  all  of  our  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  there 
will  doubtless  he  found  pupils  who  have  violated  civil 
law — innocently,  perhaps— and  have  been  punished,  or 
have  escaped  punishment  on  the  ground  of  ignorance. 
It  would  he  easy  to  give  instances  of  such  eases,  if  it 
were  necessary,  and  to  show  that  just  so  soon  as  suffi- 
cient light  had  been  •  imparted  to  these  transgressors,  to 
reveal  to  them  the  law  of  right  and  the  law  of  the  com- 
munity, there  has  been  a  complete  reformation,  as  facts 
will  show.  Thus,  children  who  were  sent  to  the  Institu- 
tion because  "they  were  such  a  trial  at  home,"  have  re- 
turned to  be  a  help  and  a  comfort  to  their  parents  and 
friends.  Children  who  were  addicted  to  stealing,  have 
soon  learned  to  steal  no  more.  Children  who  were  a 
burden  to  their  parents  before  receiving  an  education, 
have  been  their  "stay  and  support'1  in  declining  years. 

Instances  could  be  cited  among  deaf-mutes  where  the 
unfortunate  child  has,  by  the  blessing  of  God  and  a  good 
education,  become  the  honored  member  of  the  family, 
and  has  kept  his  parents  from  the  poor-house  and  the 
family  from  disgrace.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  without  a  good  education  this  could  hardly  have 
occurred.  Natural  endowments  are  not  equal  to  the  task. 
The  condition  of  not  a  few  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and 
dumb  may  be  learned  from  the  records  of  our  poor-houses 
and  county  jails,  and  were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  our 
State  Institutions  many  more  would  be  found  there.  It 
is  therefore  a  pertinent  question  to  raise — which  is  the 
more  economical  for  the  State,  the  more  humane,  not 
to  say  the  more  Christian,  to  provide  the  means  for 
educating  all  such  persons  and  then  require  their  attend- 
ance at  school  by  law,  if  necessary,  for  a  tew  years,  and 
in  this  way  make  intelligent  citizens  of  them;  or  to 
maintain  them  at  public  expense,  in  ignorance,  most  of 
their  natural  life  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to    what  deaf-mutes   have  done   in  other   States,  but  it 
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would  be  easy  to  give  instances  from  Minnesota,  where 
the  money  expended  by  the  State  in  educating  these 
children  has  saved  them  from  the  poor-house  or  the 
county  jail.  In  some  instances  these  poor,  neglected 
children  have  done  remarkably  well  at  school,  but  there 
are  many  others  whom  the  Institution  has  not  reached., 
and  probably  will  not  at  all.  Let  a  brief  statement  of 
the  case,  as  touching  the  Minnesota  Institution,  illustrate 
this  point.  Simply  by  making  inquiry  of  visitors  and 
friends  of  the  Institution  at  Faribault,  during  the  past 
four  years,  without  canvassing  a  single  town  or  village, 
the  following  record  has  been  obtained,  showing  the 
nun  liter  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  actual  attendance 
at  school,  as  compared  with  those  not  attending : 

In  1866,  attending  school  28  Not  attending  31 

In  1867,         "           "   2$  "  "   IS 

In  1868,         "            "   51  "  "   52 

In  1869,         "            "   55  "  "   18 

After  making  all  due  allowances  for  the  incompleteness 
of  this  record,  and  the  fact  that  some  were  too  old 
or  too  young  to  enter  school,  or  had  been  educated  in 
other  States,  it  is  quite  certain  that  not  more  than  half 
of  the  deaf-mutes  in  the  State,  of  a  suitable  age  and 
condition,  have  been  at  school  in  Faribault.  The  rest 
are  now  growing  up  in  ignorance.  Some  of  them  may 
come  to  school  when  their  school  days  should  be  over, 
and  others  will  never  know — so  tar  as  written  language 
is  concerned — their  right  hand  from  their  left. 

There  are  parents  who,  appealing  to  the  imitative 
faculty  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  child,  will  teach  him  to  do 
certain  kinds  of  work,  and  he  having  learned  to  do  it  well, 
will  actually  withhold  from  him  an  education,  lest,  per- 
chance, having  obtained  it,  he  might  "feel  above  work," 
or  they  might  lose  their  control  over  him.  On  the  same 
principle  the  master  withholds  education  and  the  Bible 
from  his  servants,  and  the  despot  from  his  subjects.  To 
require  such  parents  to  educate  their  children,  is  simply 
requiring  them   to  do  their  duty.     If  parents  have  the 
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means,  they  can  be  compelled  to  provide  for  the  natural 
wants  of  their  children;  and  inasmuch  as  cultivation  of 
the  mind  and  morals  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  and 
perpetuity  of  a  republic,  it  is  no  injustice  t<>  the  individual 
to  require  a  given  amount  of  intelligence  in  every  citi- 
zen. It  is  beneficence,  rather  than  injustice.  It  is 
Simply  requiring  the  ignorant  to    act  according    to  the 

wisdom  of  the  wise,  instead  of  according  to  the  ignor- 
es o 

ance  of  the  ignorant.. 

Who  can  doubt  that  not  a  few  of  the  uneducated 
adults  in  every  community  would  to-day  be  profoundly 
grateful  to  the  -authority  of  the  land,  had  it  exacted  a 
common-school   education    of  them   and  their  parents? 

We  are  not  to  be  governed  in  our  public  acts  by 
what  ignorance  desires,  but  by  what  the  enlightened 
judgment  of  the  community  demands.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  ignorant  and  vicious  classes  will 
advocate,  or  appreciate  such  a  law,  for  intelligence  is 
necessary  to  such  appreciation. 

Children  seldom  appreciate  the  faithful  care  and  dis- 
cipline of  parents  until  they  are  deprived  of  them,  or 
become  parents  themselves. 

Again,  in  examining  this  subject  we  are  not  left  entirely 
to  theory  and  speculation.  Stubborn  tacts  and  eminently 
practical  men  bear  testimony  to  the  wholesome  influence 
of  such  a  law  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since,  that  learned  statesmen 
and  moralists  uttered  their  warnings  in  reference  to  the 
demoralizing  and  disorganizing  influences  upon  society 
of  the  disbanding  of  our  vast  armies  at  the  close  of  our 
late  war.  But  no  such  detriment  has  been  realized, 
for  the  reason,  first  and  chiefly,  that  the  mass  of 
the  soldiers  could  read  and  think  for  themselves,  and 
no  demagogue  could  use  them  to  subserve  his  own 
selfish,  ambitious  ends. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  Germans  have  tested 
and  proved  the  beneflcial  influence  of  such  a  law;  and 
Prussia  and  the   North   German  States   to-day — rushing 
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into  the  front  rank  of  nations — owe  their  success  and 
advancement,  under  God.  more  to  the  effects  of  their 
system  of  compulsory  education  than  to  any  thing  else. 

Some  years  ago  Lycurgus  and  Luther .  believed,  as  do 
many  of  the  best  educators  and  statesmen  of  our  own 
day,  that  the  State  has  the  right,  and  ought  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  children  at  school.  Luther  says:  "I 
hold  it  to  he  incumbent  on  those  in  authority  to  com* 
mand  their  subjects   to   keep  their  children  at  school." 

Since  the  first  lines  of  this  paper  were  written,  several 
instances  have  occurred — through  the  public  journals  of 
this  country  and  England — in  which  some  of  the  best 
minds  have  taken  a  firm  position  in  favor  of  compul- 
sory education.  If.  then,  such  a  position  is  sound  in 
regard  to  ordinary  speaking  and  hearing  children,  it  is 
most  assuredly  so  in  regard  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
reasons  which  have,  in  part,  already  been  given. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  compulsory  education  in- 
terferes with  personal  freedom.  So  do  many  other  laws 
which,  on  the  whole,  are  necessary  and  highly  beneficial. 
Imprisonment,  arrest,  or  even  a  subpoena  to  court  inter- 
fere with  one's  personal  freedom.  So,  too,  do  many  of 
the  municipal  laws  in  reference  to  the  size,  material 
and  location  of  buildings,  the  grading  and  paving  of  streets, 
and  the  like,  interfere  with  one's  freedom  in  the  use  of 
property.  A  free  country  like  ours  is  not  a  place  where 
men  are  free  to  do  evil  when,  where,  and  to  any  ex- 
tent they  please.  As  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  much 
of  the  vice  and  crime  in  the  State,  a  law  exacting  at 
least  a  common-school  education  would  prove  a  bless- 
ing, especially  to  all  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
deprived  of  hearing,  and,  consequently,  ot  speech.  To 
compel  a  person  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  and 
means  to  obtaining  an  education  is  no  more  unjust  than 
to  require  him  to  attend  court  as  a  witness,  or  as  a 
juror,  whether  he  receives  half  or  full  pay  for  his  time 
and  service.  And  surely  it  is  no  more  unjust  to  re- 
quire a  man  of  limited  means  to  expend  a  portion  of  it 
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in  educating  his  children,  than  to  require  him  to  expend 
all  of  his  means  in  erecting  a  brick  house,  when  a 
wooden  one — at  half  the  cost — would  meet  his  wants  jn>t 
as  well.  If  it  is  right  for  cities  to  demand  such  ail 
outlay  for  the  public  good,  is  it  not  also  right  to  de- 
mand that  ignorance,  the  fruitful  source  of  so  much  evil 
in  the  community,  shall  be  stopped  for  the  self-same 
reason  '. 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  would  object  to  such  a 
law  being  applied  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  because  they 
compose  so  small  a  proportion  of  every  community. 
This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  right  of  the  people 
to  make  such  a  law.  And  it  may  be  discovered,  upon 
careful  examination,  that  the  class  is  much  larger  than 
most  men  suppose  it  to  be.  If  we  estimate  the  present 
census  to  give  the  United  States  a  population  of  forty 
millions,  as  many  public  men  do,  and  one  deaf-mute  to 
every  sixteen  hundred  inhabitants,  we  shall  find  there 
are  twenty-five  thousand  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  the 
United  States ;  a  fraction  of  the  whole  quite  too  large  to 
be  disregarded  in  its  influence  upon  the  whole  popula- 
tion. Now,  inasmuch  as  this  whole  class,  by  reason  of 
their  infirmity,  appeals  to  the  humane  and  Christian 
feelings  of  every  citizen,  laws  should  be  so  adjusted 
that  every  one  might  be  aided,  and  the  burdens  of  life 
and  of  society  made  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  the 
public  safety  and  the  public  good. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  compulsory  education 
from  the  experience  of  other  countries  and  communities, 
or  from  the  benign  influences  of  an  education  upon  the 
unfortunates;  or  from  the  facts  and  figures  in  our  own 
country;  or  from  the  right  of  the  State  to  protect  itself 
from  vice  and  crime ;  or  from  its  interference  with 
personal  freedom  ;  or  from  the  standpoint  of  economy, 
humanity  and  Christianity,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
recommendation  and  justification  of  such  a  law,  and, 
substantially,  but  little  against  it. 
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A  FEW    SUGGESTIONS  OX  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

BY  J.   ('.    BCLL.    H.    A.,    HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  first  point  upon  which  I  touch  respects  the 
desirableness  of  supplying  the  teacher  and  pupils  of  a 
Flia-h  Class  .  with  all  the  material  aids  that  can  he 
obtained  to  assist  them  in  their  work.  The  rooms  as- 
signed the  class  for  study  and  recitation  should  be 
conveniently  located,  be  large  and  well  lighted,  and  fur- 
nished with  suitable  desks  and  abundant  black-board 
room.  They  should  also  be  amply  supplied  with  maps 
and  globes,  lexicons  and  encyclopedias,  classical  dic- 
tionaries and  dictionaries  of  antiquities,  and  other  books 
of  reference,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  investigation  and 
settlement  by  the  pupils  themselves  of  many  questions 
that  arise  from  day  to  day.  But  I  do  not  say  that  our 
ordinary  High  (Masses  should  be  furnished  with  a  full 
outfit  of  expen-ive  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus, 
or  witli  geological  and  mineralogical  cabinets,  or  collec- 
tions of  specimens  in  Natural  History.  Outside  of  the 
College  at  Washington,  there  can  be  but  little  call  tor 
these  costly  helps,  at  least  for  the  present.  Individuals  of 
marked  ability  may  pursue  different  brandies  of  science, 
requiring  more  or  less  of  these  expensive  aids,  but  this 
would  be  no  reason  for  putting  the  whole  class  under 
the  same  training.  But  maps  and  globes  and  all  books 
of  the  character  I  have  designated  above,  or  that  bear 
directly  on  the  study  of  language,  should  be  regarded  as 
indispensable. 

Again,  a  well-selected  library,  kept  exclusively  for  the 
use  of  the  High  Class,  and  to  which  additions  of  new  and 
interesting  books  are  frequently  made,  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  teacher  of  the  class.  In  this  library, 
which  as  a  matter  of  course  will  contain  a  full  comple- 
ment of  works  of  History,  Biography,  Voyages  and 
Travels,  with  compendiums  in  Natural  History,  and  other 
books  of  useful  information,  let  there  also  be  found  works 
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of  the  highest  class  in  general  literature.  In  such  a 
library  the  great  masters  of  English  fiction  should  he 
represented.  Their  influence  in  awakening  a  taste  for 
reading  may  he  most  happy.  There  is  many  a  deal- 
mute  of  good  mind  who  docs  not  love  to  read,  simply 
because  he  has  never  read  any  thing  with  an  absorbing 
interest.  Stories  that  compel  the  attention  and  hold  the 
interest  of  the  reader  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
that  are  at  the  same  time  models  of  style,  cannot  but 
he  of  most  beneficial  influence  in  cultivating  the  habit 
of  copious  reading  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  full 
mastery  of  a  language^  Also,  let  not  the  works  of  our 
greatest  poets  be  absent  from  such  a  library.  Under  the 
guidance  of  a  competent  teacher  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  pupils  taking  too  strong  or  too  high-seasoned  food, 
or  more  than  is  good  for  them.  The  uncultivated  or 
half- trained  mind  readily  responds  to  the  highest  strains 
of  poetry.  The  great  masters  of  song  are  those  who  are 
the  most  universally  popular.  It  is  Homer  and  Shak<- 
peare  that  appeal  to  the  great  heart  of  humanity. 
Pupils  that  are  commencing  a  course  of  higher  culture 
need  now  and  then  to  take  a  glimpse  of  the  richness 
of  the  prospect  that  will  be  spread  out  before  them 
when  they  have  attained  the  heights  of  the  hill  ot 
knowledge.  Nor  can  a  familiarity  with  the  best  models 
in  thought  and  <tyle  be  too  early  cultivated.  lie  who 
has  only  a  slight  acquaintance  even  with  these  models 
is  laying  the  foundations  of  a  pure  and  correct  taste, 
which  will  exercise  no  small  influence  on  his  after  pro- 
gress. By  all  means,  in  our  schools  for  higher  culture, 
let  us  not  fear  to  set  before  our  pupils  the  best 
mental  food  the  language  can  furnish. 

The  second  point  which  I  wish  to  consider  is  the 
selection  of  the  pupils  for  a  High  Class.  On  the 
wisdom  of  this  selection  the  success  of  the  class  in  a 
very  high  degree  depends,  higher  perhaps  than  on  the 
selection  of  a  teacher,  for  first-rate  pupils  will  do  some- 
thing in  spite  of  a  poor  teacher,  but  the  best  teacher  can 
28 
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make  nothing  of  dullards.  Of  course  we  can  only  take 
the  best  material  we  have.  But  we  had  better  have  no 
High  Class  at  all,  than  to  try  to  form  one  out  of  unfit 
materials.  But,  granted  that  we  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  promising  pupils  to  form  a  class,  then  we  should 
henceforth  guard  its  door  of  entrance  with  great  strict- 
ness. No  pupils  not  intellectually  competent,  should  be 
allowed  to  gain  admission.  No  such  pupils  should  be 
put  into  the  class  because  it  seems  for  other  reasons  to 
be  a  good  place  to  put  them,  or  because  there  seems  to 
be  a  difficulty  in  finding  any  other  place  for  them,  or 
because  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  exert  a  good  moral 
influence  there.  The  teacher  of  a  High  Class  deserves 
to  have  placed  under  his  charge  only  those  who  have 
good  minds.  He  has  time  to  attend  to  no  others.  The 
amount  of  personal  supervision  which  the  best  deaf- 
mute  pupils  need,  to  secure  a  degree  of  progress  pro- 
portionate to  that  made  by  the  same  class  of  hearing 
and  speaking  minds,  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  the 
teacher's  labors  should  not  be  expended  on  any  who 
are  unable  to  take  a  creditable  stand  in  the  class. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  re- 
quired of  the  candidates  for  a  High  Class,  no  unvary- 
ing standard  can  be  set  up.  Pupils  of  superior  minds 
can  be  trusted  to  make  up  some  deficiencies  in  their 
preparation.  But  the  candidates  for  such  a  class  ought 
to  be  familiar  with  Geography,  the  History  of  the 
United  States,  the  fundamental  rules  of  Arithmetic, 
and  have  also  some  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  fractions,  and  their  ordinary  applications.  But  above 
all  it  is  important  that  the  candidates  for  a  High 
Class  should  possess  a  mastery  of  the  English  lan- 
guage sufficient  to  enable  them  to  understand  books 
written  in  an  easy  style,  and  to  express  their  own 
ideas  on  all  simple  and  common  matters  with  gram- 
matical correctness.  •  But  some  degree  of  caution  should 
be  exercised  in  making  the  correct  use  of  language  a 
decisive  test  of  admission  to  a  High  Class;  for  it  often 
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happens  that  pupils  of  small  powers  and  smaller  acquire- 
ments, through  losing  their  hearing  at  a  Later  period  of 
their  childhood,  are  able  to  use  the  simpler  forms  of 
lanfiruasre  with  much  more  correctness  than  many  of  their 
fellow-  who  have  far  more  natural  ability.  Should  these 
weak-minded  semi-mutes  get  rapidly  promoted  in  the 
school,  on  account  of  their  familiarity  with  simple  forms 
of  language,  they  may  nnexectedly  appear  as  candidates 
for  the  High  Class,  and  perchance  be  elected,  when 
their  real  qualifications  give  them  no  sort  of  claim.  I 
think  that  experience  proves  that  semi-mutes  of  inferior 
mental  vigor  make  small  progress  in  mastering  the  more 
difficult  forms  of  language,  so  that  in  practice  they  get 
little  above  the  range  of  the  language  they  have  learned 
through  the  ear. 

In  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  a  High  Class, 
next  to  mental  ability,  and  knowledge  of  language,  I 
should  reckon  fondness  for  study  and  power  of  appli- 
cation. These  are  certainly  very  desirable  qualifications. 
But  a  low  degree  of  manifestation  of  them,  at  some 
particular  time,  from  temporary  reasons,  is  consistent 
with  marked  ability  and  good  acquirements.  We  should 
not  therefore  let  indolence  or  indifference  on  the  part 
of  any  of  our  pupils  blind  our  eyes  to  their  real  rjowers; 
for  may  we  not  hope  that  they  will  one  day  shake 
off  their  bad  habits,  and  prove  themselves  worthy  of 
the  honors  that  we  wish  to  confer  upon  them  I  But  on 
the  other  hand,  a  high  degree  of  eagerness  for  know- 
ledge and  a  patient  application  to  study  should  lead 
us  to  look  favorably  on  what  at  first  sight  may  seem 
to  be  a  medium  grade  of  ability  and  mental  culture. 
It  is  so  much  of  a  question  in  what  mental  power 
really  consists,  that  we  are  certainly  not  safe  in  reject- 
ing the  plodders,  for  there  is  no  knowing  what  they 
may  do.  Minds  which,  in  comparison  with  their  more 
brilliant  fellows,  may  seem,  especially  in  youth,  almost 
hopelessly  dull,  often  make  in  the  end  very  high  attain- 
ments. 
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Last,  though  not  least  in  importance,  in  our  enumer- 
ation of  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  a  select 
class,  is  character.  Good  character  in  the  pupils  is 
essential  to  the  highest  progress  of  any  class,  and  it 
is  especially  desirable  that  there  be  no  jarring  elements 
in  a  High  Class,  of  which  all  the  members  are  supposed 
to  be  working  together  for  a  common  end — their  great- 
est progress  in  knowledge — and  who  have  been  elected 
into  the  class  for  that  special  purpose.  While  there 
may  be  reasons  why  a  vicious  pupil  should  not  be 
summarily  removed  from  the  lower  classes  of  the 
school,  growing  out  of  his  necessarily  limited  oppor- 
tunities for  instruction,  or  from  well-grounded  hopes 
of  his  ultimate  reformation;  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  why  a  pupil,  whose  influence  is  decidedly 
bad,  should  he  elected  into  or  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
select  class.  Of  course  we  all  dislike  to  proceed  to 
extremities  with  rogues  who  are  at  the  same  time 
good  scholars.  We  wish  to  save  them  if  we  possibly 
can.  But  if  they  are  incorrigible,  there  is  no  place  for 
them  in  the  school.  So  far  from  being  candidates,  for 
Institution  honors,  they  should  be  brought  at  once 
under  its  censure,  and  forthwith  removed  from  within 
its  walls. 

So  much  has  been  said  on  other  points,  that  little 
space  is  left  for  the  consideration  of  the  internal  man- 
agement of  a  High  Class,  its  studies  and  discipline. 
At  this  time  I  will  only  touch  upon  the  first  of  these 
topics.  And,  with  regard  to  studies,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  scientific  study  of  language,  together 
with  constant  practice  in  its  use,  should  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  pupils,  at  least  until  they 
possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  English  forms  and 
usages.  In  the  proper  time  and  place,  this  knowledge 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  study  of  Rhetoric  and 
Logic.  The  study  of  History,  ancient  and  modern, 
will  naturally  accompany  or  be  coincident  with  the 
study    of  language — the    same   text -books   serving  for 
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both  studies,  with  this  exception,  that  the  carelessness 
with  which  many  of  the  smaller  histories  and  com- 
pilations are  composed  is  an  objection  to  making  them 
the  basis  for  instruction  in  the  principles  and  idioms 
of  lan£ua<re,  to  sav  nothing  of  their  unfitness  as 
models  of  English  style.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
take  up  some  master  in  historical  composition,  and 
make  him  the  foundation  for  extended  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  lessons,  while  the  facts  of  History  may  be 
gathered  from  the  smaller  treatises,  or  be  communi- 
cated partly  in  the  form  of  lectures.  The  study  of 
the  Higher  Arithmetic.  Algebra  and  Geometry,  or 
other  branches  of  the  Mathematics,  will  form  a  pleas- 
ant relief  to  the  study  of  language,  as  well  as  be  the 
means  of  a  most  useful  discipline.  But  I  think  that 
little  can  be  done  in  the  study  of  Natural  Science,  till 
the  pupil  has  a  good  mastery  of  language  and  some 
mental  discipline.  Considerable  maturity  of  mind  is 
requisite  to  the  profitable  study  of  science.  The  teacher 
may.  for  variety's  sake,  take  up  now  and  then  some 
small  treatise  on  a  particular  natural  science,  or  some 
general  compendium  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge  it 
contains  in  a  small  compass;  but  he  will  not  expect 
lit-  pupils  to  master  the  physical  sciences,  till  thev 
know  enough  of  language  to  understand  their  abstruse 
terminology,  and  have  discipline  of  mind  enough  to 
grasp  their  principles. 

But,  if  the  pupils  are  occupied  at  first  mainly  with 
the  study  of  language,  the  field  is  by  no  means  a 
limited  one.  In  studying  the  English  language  to  the 
best  advantage,  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  ourselves 
to  that  language  alone.  Other  languages  can  be  taken 
up  with  the  greatest  profit,  and  their  study  made 
directly  conducive  to  the  mastery  of  the  English. 
Language  has  certain  general  laws,  or  at  least  each 
family  of  language.-  has  its  own  general  laws,  and  the 
study  of  several  languages  of  the  same  familv  helps 
to    the    more    ready    comprehension   of   these  general 
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laws,  and,  consequently,  to  the  quicker  mastery  of  the 
languages  themselves,  A  pupil  cannot  study  Latin 
under  a  competent  teacher  without  soon  being  led  to 
a  better  understanding  of  how  ideas  are  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  English.  He  gets  a  new  view  of  the 
relations  of  the  subject,  predicate  and  object,  and  lias 
impressed  upon  his  mind  the  fact  that  there  are,  amid 
all  this  seeming  confusion  and  hap-hazard,  laws  in 
language — laws  admitting  at  the  same  time  of  the 
most  wonderful  variety  and  freedom  of  expression. 
The  study  of  Latin  and  other  languages  is  also  a 
means  of  constant  practice  to  the  pupil  in  the  English 
language.  He  cannot  translate  a  sentence,  if  the  teacher 
guides  him  aright,  without  practice  in  English  idioms  and 
forms.  If  the  teacher  keeps  in  view,  that  the  object  in 
studying  the  Latin  is  not  so  much  to  learn  that  language 
as  to  perfect  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  English,  he  will 
be  careful  to  pursue  the  Latin  in  just  the  way  that  will 
most  conduce  to  secure  the  desired  end.  Therefore,  he 
will  not  hesitate  to  discard  many  old  ways  and  traditions, 
perhaps  to  the  horror  of  the  classical  teachers  of  other 
days.  lie  will  spend  no  unnecessary  time  in  making  his 
pupils  memorize  the  dry  details  of  grammar,  that  he  may 
have  the  utmost  possible  opportunity  for  practice  in 
translating  from  the  Latin  into  the  English  and  back 
from  the  English  into  the  original  Latin.  He  will  not 
hesitate  to  help  his  pupils  freely.  He  will  not  be  afraid 
to  injure  them  by  translating  liberally  for  them  himself, 
constantly  calling  their  attention  to  the  English  equival- 
ents for  various  forms  of  Latin  phraseology,  and  thus 
helping  them  to  fix  in  their  minds,  and  make  wholly 
their  own,  great  numbers  of  oft-recurring  English  phrases. 

But  time  will  not  permit  us  to  go  into  these  matters 
of  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  believe  that  the  com- 
parative study  of  Latin  and  English,  if  intelligently 
pursued,  cannot  but  result  in  the  perfection  of  the  pupil's 
knowledge  of  English,  in  a  shorter  time  than  by  any 
other  method.    Without  the  general  knowledge  of  lan- 
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guage  as  a  means  to  express  thought,  which  is  gained 
by  so  much  comparative  study  of  language  as  has  been 
recommended,  the  deaf-mute  must  advance  but  slowly 
beyond  the  simplest  elements,  and  for  a  long  time  must 
fail  to  perceive  the  force  of  most  language  that  has  about 
it  any  complexity  of  structure. 

In  concluding  our  subject,  I    wish    to    say    a  word 
upon  the  effect  on  the  whole  body  of    deaf-mutes  of 
the  higher   education    of   a  few.    It  seems  to  me  that 
tin-  must  be  most   happy,    and  constitutes   in    itself  a 
conclusive  argument  for  doing  all  that  can  be  done  in 
this  particular  field.    I  will  mention  only  one  good  effect 
that  may  be  reasonably  hoped  for.    As  educated  deaf- 
mutes    have  rapidly    increased   in    numbers    within  the 
last  few  years,  they  have   sorely  needed  a  body  of  still 
higher-trained    men    and    women  of   their  own  number 
to    steady    them, — a    body    possessing    enough    of  the 
soberness  of  mind    that    comes    from    high    culture  to 
enable  them  to  exert  a   controlling   influence   over  the 
great  mass  of  their  fellows  and  to  keep  them  from  all 
wild  and  erratic  schemes.    It  is  natural  that  our  gradu- 
ate-, feeling    their    power,    should    desire    to  combine 
together  for  various  purposes,  and  should  wish  to  man- 
age matters  in  their  own  way,  irrespective  of  all  advice 
from  their  speaking  and  hearing  friends.    Some  of  their 
efforts  in    this    line  have  been  such  as  to  reflect  little 
credit   upon    themselves,   and   by   implication   to  bring 
discredit  on    those  who   educated   them.    May   we  not 
hope  that,  under  the  influence  of   a    more   manly  cul- 
ture, the  childhood  of  our   deaf-mute  communities  will 
rapidly   pass  away,  and    that  soon    their    speaking  and 
hearing  friend-  will  not  be  compelled   to   make  allow- 
ances   for    conduct    in     them,  unpardonable  in  persons' 
in  the  possession  of   all   their    faculties,    by   the  depre- 
catory remark.  They  are  only  deaf- unites! 
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The  more  familiar  a  deaf-mute  is  with  the  EnsrKsb 
language,  at  any  period  of  school  life,  the  more 
Satisfactory,  in  general,  will  be  his  progress  in  study 
at  any  subsequent  period.  The  advantages  possessed, 
and  acquisitions  made  in  this  branch  of  education  during 
his  first  year,  will  favorably  affect  every  remaining 
part  of  his  course.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
then,  that  he  begin  and  proceed  according  to  the  best 
methods.  And  here  arises  the  great  question  which 
takes  precedence  of  every  other  in  the  literary  education 
of  this  class  of  persons,— AVhat  is  the  best  method  of 
making  them  acquainted  with  our  language  ? 

Are  the  processes  now  employed  the  best?  Do  mutes 
graduate  from  our  institutions  with  that  ability,  not  to 
say  accuracy,  in  the  expression  of  their  thoughts,  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected?  Does  the  average  acquire- 
ment of  the  ordinary  and  high-class  scholars,  approach 
that  of  the  common  and  academic  school  graduates  of 
our  public  schools,  as  nearly  as,  under  the  different 
circumstances,  we  have  a  right  to  demand? 

However  these  questions  may  be  answered,  there 
seems  to  be,  among  the  instructors  of  deaf-mutes,  a 
prevailing  dissatisfaction  with  their  usual  rate  of  pro- 
gress, and  amount  of  attainment  in  language.  Their 
advancement  should  be  more  rapid,  the  results  of  study 
larger  and  more  complete.  Their  minds  are  believed 
to  be  capable  of  something  better.  They  should  leave 
the  school,  if  they  finish  the  prescribed  course,  with 
'an  ability  to  express  their  thoughts  more  correctly  and 
with  greater  facility ; — some,  at  least,  with  elegance. 
There  is,  among  the  members  of  the  profession  an 
uncomfortable  feeling,  that  if  the  pupil  does  not  secure 
the  requisite  degree  of  attainment,  the  responsibility 
rests    with    them.     Many    are    anxiously    looking  and 
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experimenting,  to  ascertain  in  what  direction  lies  the 
highest  probability  of  reaching  the  desired  improvement. 
Some  of  the  ablest  have  attempted,  and  with  an 
encouraging  degree  of  success,  to  frame  better  modes  of 
instruction.  One  proposes  lessons  of  sentences  graduated 
after  a  scries  of  grammatical  forms  and  principles; 
another,  the  employment  of  word-signs  in  the  order  of 
speech;  a  third,  the  learning  of  complete  phrases  and 
sentences,  without  reference,  at  first,  to  their  component 
words  or  letters;  a  fourth,  the  disuse,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble, of  >igns.  Others,  again,  combine  some  or  all  of 
these  methods;  introducing  grammatical  symbols  and 
other  aids.  It  has  also  been  suggested,  that  the  most 
experienced  and  skillful  teachers  should  conduct  the 
education  of  the  younger  classes.  There  are  opinions, 
too,  that  the  particular  system  oi  teaching  is  of  less 
moment  than  the  skill  and  energy  with  which  it  is 
employed, — that  every  person  has  a  peculiar  way,  adapted 
to  his  own  mental  constitution,  in  which  he  can  work 
to  better  advantage  than  in  any  other.  The  advocates 
of  articulation  should  not  be  omitted  in  this  list.  Most 
of  these  plans  have  been  partially  or  fully  tried,  and 
the  friends  of  each  seem  equally  sanguine  as  to  the 
superiority  of  their  own.  If  any  one  of  them  has 
obtained  a  more  general  adoption  than  the  others,  it 
may  be  because  it  preceded  them  in  time,  or  possessed 
the  a  lvantag3  of  being  elaborated  into  a  book,  ready  for 
use  in  the  school- room.  Yet  every  teacher,  doubtless, 
will  freely  admit  that  great  improvements  may  be  made, 
and  is  earnestly  hoping  that,  at  no  distant  day,  they 
will  be  introduced. 

In  this  somewhat  unsettled  state  of  opinion  regarding 
this  department  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  there  is  need 
of  a  presentation  and  comparison  of  views.  The  thoughts 
in  this  article  have  been  prepared  as  a  contribution 
toward  meeting  this  want. 

In  addressing  itself  to  any  work,  the  mind,  like  the 
body,  puts  forth  the  strongest  of  those  powers  which 
30 
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are  best  adapted  to  its  performance.  Of  the  faculties 
which  constitute  the  intellectual  machinery,  different 
ones  predominate  at  different  periods  of  life.  During 
the  earliest  years,  till  the  age  of  say  six  to  eight,  the 
power  of  sense  and  outward  observation  is  most  devel- 
oped. "  Sense-perception,  in  connection  with  consciousness 
of  self  as  the  percipient  being,  is  most  active.  The 
child  is  absorbed,  chiefly,  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
those  external  objects  which  relate  first  to  his  appetite, 
then  to  his  affections  and  desires."  Xext,  memory  and 
imagination  take  the  lead,  reproducing  in  the  mind  the 
objects  of  former  perception,  sensation  or  feeling.  Lastly, 
at  the  age  of  about  thirteen  to  fifteen,  varying  in 
different  persons,  the  reflective  faculties  begin  to  play 
a  prominent  part.  They  take  hold  of  the  objects 
represented  by  memory  and  imagination,  and  deal  with 
their  qualities  and  relations.  "While  the  perceptive  and 
representative  faculties  create  individuals,  the  products 
of  the  reflective  are  universals."  Xow  appear  the  acts 
of  judgment,  argument,  interpretation,  the  ability  to 
classify  and  systeinize,  to  trace  effects  to  causes,  and 
illustrate  causes  by  effects."  "This  last  power — the 
reflective — is  most  reluctantly  developed;  but  its  products 
surpass  in  dignity  and  importance  those  of  the  other 
faculties."  Throughout  nature,  those  forms  of  progressive 
organization  which  are  slowest  in  reaching  the  perfection 
of  their  being,  are  most  efficient  for  the  purposes  of 
their  creation.  While  these  different  powers,  in  all  stages 
of  their  growth,  may  co-exist,  and  do  assist  and  direct, 
one  another ;  yet,  as  each  succeeding  set  reach  their 
maturity,  their  predecessors,  without  remitting  their 
activity,  subordinate  their  operations  to  the  Bway  of 
the  higher  ones  of  Liter  development.  These  faculties 
in  the  deaf-mute,  it  should  be  remarked,  from  the 
peculiarities  of  his  condition,  reach  their  maximum  of 
efficiency  generally  at  a  later  age  than  in  other  persons. 

In  entire  conformity  with  these  facts,  we  see  the 
child,  when  left  to  himself,  in  his  first  efforts  to  speak, 
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express  his  thoughts  in  single  words,  as  Ojpplej  then 
connect  the  object- word  with  another  representing  self, 
me  f/jj/j/r;  next,  add  a  qualifying  word  expressive  of 
liis  like  or  dislike,  no  whip — nasty  medicine.  He  utters 
words,  first,  iis  a  means  of  obtaining  the  object  of  his 
desire,  or  of  making  known  his  delight  or  aversion  in 
view  of  it;  afterwards,  as  objects  are  presented  to  his 
senses  or  liis  imagination,  to  gratify  perhaps  the  mere 
physical  activity  of.  speaking,  or  in  obedience  to  the 
impulse  of  habit. 

As  he  comes  into  the  second  period,  with  the  power 
of  uttering  his  thoughts  in  complete  phrases  and  sen- 
tences, these  are  merely  reproductions  of  forms  which 
observation  has  seized  and  memory  unconsciously  retain- 
ed. In  this  stage,  scarcely  more  than  in  the  previous 
one,  does  he  spontaneously  attempt  to  originate  new 
forms  of  like  sound  or  construction.  He  has  no  taste 
or  inclination  to  depart  from  the  beaten  track  and 
essay  original  sentence  building.  He  makes  a  kite  after 
the  model,  but  rarely  varies  from  it.  He  manifests 
little  or  no  aptitude  for  system, — generalizing,  or  classify- 
ing; which  imply  the  conception  of  a  principle,  and  the 
exercise  of  judgment  in  comparison.  Orderly  arrange- 
ments of  speech  made  by  others,  he  likes  so  far  as 
they  may  aid  his  memory;  as  in  reciting  rythmical  poetry. 
That  such  an  exercise  is  little  else^  than  an  effort  of 
memory,  is  apparent  when  he  blunders  in  a  word;  for 
his  judgment  is  seldom  quick  enough  to  detect  the 
incongruity  in  the  sense.  But  systematic  arrangement 
as  an  original  mental  exercise  or  as  a  help  in  perceiv- 
ing relations,  or  deducing  principles,  is  to  him  a  land 
of  shadows.  True,  he  may,  in  this  immature  condition 
of  the  appropriate  powers,  succeed,  under  careful  train- 
ing, in  accomplishing,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  work 
of  a  riper  age  and  of  faculties  more  fully  developed. 
Ju«t  as  one  may,  by  persevering  effort,  learn,  to  write 
witli  his  left  hand;  when  he  could  do  it  better,  with 
less  effort,  and  in  half  the  time,  with  his  right. 
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It  is  only  when  the  later  and  nobler  faculties  have 
attained  their  majority,  that  the  mind  becomes  capable 
of  those  loftier  and  severer  efforts,  by  which  it  grasps 
the  nice  relations  and  reasons  of  things  and  enters  the 
domain  of  philosophy.  Disciplinary  training  is  needful 
to  compass  these  highest  efforts  of  the  mind.  "  Spontane- 
ous reason,  perhaps,  never  reaches  science,  which  is  the 
orderly  and  logical  arrangement  of  the  product  of  the 
faculties  in  a  department  of  knowledge."  u  The  differ- 
ence between  spontaneous  and  school  education  is,  that 
the  former  proceeds  without  a  plan,  purposely  and 
intelligently  devised  to  bring  about  a  specific  result. 
The  product  is  what  the  surroundings  make  it.  The 
latter  proceeds  according  to  a  plan,  devised  in  the 
light  of  a  knowledge  of  all  the  powers  of  the  being  to 
be  educated,  planned  with  special  reference  to  these 
powers."  Here  is  the  principle,  which  underlies  the  true 
theory  of  giving  the  knowledge  and  use  of  language  to 
the  deaf-mute. 

The  difference  between  speaking  and  writing  a  lan- 
guage can  not,  it  is  believed,  render  the  principles  derived 
from  the  forementioned  facts  less  applicable  to  the  latter 
than  to  the  former.  Indeed,  the  advantage,  if  any,  would 
seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  combinations 
and  repetitions  of  forms  are  certainly  acquired  with  no 
greater  difficulty  than  those  of  sound.  Hearing  infants, 
growing  up  in  Institutions  for  mutes,  acquire  and  use 
the  sign  language  rather  more  readily  than  speech. 
Either  mutes  or  hearing  persons  learn  to  spell  more 
correctly  by  writing,  than  the  latter  do  by  sound.  The 
formation  of  the  letters,  and  their  representation  by  signs, 
are  learned  ^bv  mutes,  quite  as  soon  as  their  recognition 
and  pronunciation  by  those  who  can  hear.  There  are 
more  distinct  sounds  than  alphabetical  characters  in  the 
English  language,  so  that,  making  due  allowance  for 
silent  letters,  the  written  characters  and  their  combi- 
nations would  not  exceed  in  number  the  spoken  sounds 
and     their   combinations.    At   the    age  of  from    ten  to 
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fifteen,  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm  are 
sufficiently  developed  and  active  to  respond  promptly  to 
the  dictates  of  the  mind,  in  executing  the  alphabetical 
forms  and  juxtapositions  constituting  words.  It  will 
hardly  he  questioned,  that  objects  produce  impressions 
upon  the  mind,  more  distinctly  through  the  eye,  than 
<lo  sounds  through  the  ear.  We  may  therefore  safely 
conclude,  that  persons  of  the  customary  school  age  can 
acquire  the  knowledge  and  use  of  language,  as  easily 
and   rapidly  by   written   as  by  spoken  words. 

In  the  growing  up  of  generations,  the  intercourse 
between  nations,-  the  processes  of  education,  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  the  necessities  of  commerce,  and  the 
dissemination  of  civilization  and  religion,  language  is 
every  -  where  being  learned.  The  universal  race  is  now, 
and  ever  has  been,  a  vast  school  of  language.  It  has  no 
vacation.  The  young  and  the  old,  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant,  civilized  and  savage,  learn  as  best  they  may 
in  this  school.  By  what  methods?  An  exceptional 
few,  by  patient  plodding  over  declensions  and  conju- 
gations, and  the  dreary  clanking  of  rules,  exception.-, 
notes  and  observations,  with  which  the  despots  of  litera- 
ture have  attempted  to  manacle  the  freedom  of  speech. 
Another  slender  fraction  are  taught  systematically;  while 
grammatical  principles,  like  masked  batteries,  invisibly 
supply  the  processes;  and  the  subjects,  through  many 
a  fear  and  peril,  achieve  at  length  the  hardly  won 
victory.  But  the  untrained  millions,  especially  the 
children  and  youth,  who  naturally  spurn  restraint  and 
discipline,  acquire  the  great  instrument  of  speech  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  mind  and  circumstance. 
They  make  themselves  masters  of  the  expression  of 
thought  by  means  of  the  faculties  of  perception  and 
observation,  of  memory  and  imagination,  with  little  or 
no  employment  of  the  reasoning  powers;  and,  if  not 
so  critically  correct  as  under  the  training  of  teachers 
yet  the  substantial  knowledge  and  practical  use  are 
gained  in  as  little  or  less  time  than  in  the  schools. 
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If  the  foregoing  statements  be  regarded  as  facts,  thev 
readily  suggest  the  course  to  be  pursued  in-  teaching 
language  to  deaf- mutes.  We  are  to  call  into  exercise, 
mainly,  those  faculties,  which  are  most  vigorous  and 
mature,  and  omit,  for  the  most  part,  those  things  which 
require  powers  of  mind  not  yet  well  developed.  This 
will  exclude  principles  of  construction,  or  even  a  gram- 
matical substratum  on  which  progressive  sentences  are 
formed.  Our  foremost  educators  are  taking  the  ground- 
that  grammar  lias  heretofore  been  introduced  too  early 
in  our  systems  of  instruction.  The  question  is  not  what 
children  can  learn,  but  what  they  can  learn  with 
greatest  advantage  on  the  whole,  at  a  particular  age 
or  period  of  instruction.  We  are  ever  prone  to  put  on 
David  the  armor  of  Saul — to  impose  <»n  the  young  the 
methods  which,  to  us.  with  matured  judgment  and 
ripened  powers  of  abstraction,  are  apt  to  seem  the  best. 
— and.  for  our  own  use.  possibly  may  be  the  best. 
Mind  fully  developed  and  disciplined  proceeds  logically ? 
evolving  particulars  from  generals;  but  partially  devel- 
oped and  undisciplined,  it  advances  psychologically, 
dealing  first  with  particulars,  and  from  these  evolving 
generals. 

Learning  the  alphabet  in  the  usual  way.  instead  of 
taking  a  word  as  a  Complicated  single  character,  is  to 
be  preferred;  because  a  combination  of  simples,  in  a 
special  order,  is  more  easily  mastered  when  each  of 
the  simples  has  been  previously  mastered  by  itself. 
Xo  time  is,  in  the  end,  lost  by  it.  Another  reason  is, 
that  it  is  necessary  in  spelling  a  word  on  the  lingers 
to  use  ak  sign  for  each  letter,  thus  making  the  letter, 
ever  in  the  mind,  by  itself  a  distinct  character. 

Dispensing  with  the  use  of  signs  among  the  deaf, 
except  to  a  limited  extent  only,  would  be  difficult. 
Certainly  it  would  be  unnatural.  And  where  nature 
can  he  made  to  serve  our  purpose,  it  is  wise  to  employ 
her  services.  The  mariner  will  sometimes  start  in  a 
direction  precisely  opposite  to  that  of  his  destined  port, 
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in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  natural  currents  of  air 
and  ocean,  which  will  waft  him  to  it  all  the  more 
speedily.  God  is  the  author  of  nature.  lie  has  ordained 
its  laws  of  matter  and  mind  ;  and  when  not  too  grossly 
perverted,  it  should  be  our  chief  guide  and  helper. 

.  The  same  objection  lies  against  any  unnatural  use  of 
signs  for  general  purposes;  as  the  use  of  word  -  signs,  or 
si<rns  in  the  order  of  words,  in  common  intercourse.  It 
must  darken  and  often  hide  the  meaning  to  the  pupil, 
for  he  does  not  think  in  that  order.  It  must  mystify  it 
t<>  the  teacher,  for  the  pupil  will  constantly  make 
mistakes.  Between  the  pupils  themselves,  it  will  bewilder 
and  embarrass.  It  will  thus  interfere  with  the  clear  and 
easy  communication  of  knowledge,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
social  intercourse.  The  laws  of  nature  can  seldom  be 
contravened  with  profit;  and  it  is  questionable  whether^ 
in  this  case,  any  adequate  compensation  can  be  derived. 
In  the  special  circumstances  of  the  school -room,  or  per- 
haps elsewhere  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  its  use  may 
be  admitted;  as  in  certain  exigencies  the  skilled  physician 
may  use  unnatural  means  to  aid  nature.  But  beyond 
this  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  of  doubtful  utility.  It. 
can  m»t  promote  the  right  arrangement  of  proper  words, 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  words  and  arrangement  must 
exist  before  the  signs  can  represent  them.  If  it  aids  on 
the  principle  of  tixijig  and  familiarizing  what  is  known, 
and  furnishing  occasion  for  the  correction  of  mistakes,  let 
words,  written  or  spelled,  be  used  instead  of  word  -  signs. 
Signs  are  the  mute's  natural  language,  to  be  used  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  genius  of  that  language;  words  are 
our  conventional  symbols,  to  be  used  according  to  the 
laws  of  English  syntax.  Moreover  writing,  by  its  per- 
manence, gives  time  for  reflection ;  signs  are  instantaneous, 
and  Often  vanish  before  we  have  caught  their  meaning. 

True  we  should  cultivate  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
together,  but  we  should  do  it  wisely.  To  teach  principles 
of  construction  to  a  child  would  be  attempting  to  master 
the  more   difficult  task    with    the    weaker  faculty.  The 
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progress  will  consequently  be  slow;  arid  the  easier  work 
of  the  stronger  faculty,  being  made  to  depend  on  the 
proficiency  of  the  weaker,  will  be  delayed  in  its- 
accomplishment.  What  may  be  claimed  to  have  been 
gained  in  thoroughness,  will  not  make  amends  for  the 
loss  of  time  in  acrpiiring  the  practical  use.  The  use  is 
all  important  now,  and  its  early  possession  will  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  the  principles  in  their  proper  time 
and  place.  Language  is  one  thing,  its  philosophy  is- 
another.  The  one  is  essential  as  early  as  possible  at 
the  outset  of  study;  the  other  is  not  so  indispensable  that 
it  can  not  be  deferred  until  a  later  period.  Boys  are 
not  instructed  in  the  principles  of  carpentry  or  agriculture 
when  commencing  their  apprenticeship.  Practical  know- 
ledge first  and  scientific  afterwards  is  the  general  and 
sensible  rule.  Why  should  we  teach  language  to  the 
deaf,  as  we  do  not  teach  it  to  our  children,  as  we  did 
not  learn  it  ourselves,  as  all  the  generations  of  men  did 
not  learn  it  (  Why  except  them  from  the  universal 
system  of  all  times  and  all  nations?  Deafness  does  not 
alter  the  nature  of  the  mind,  or  change  its  modes  of 
activity. 

Whatever  may  be  our  conclusions  respecting  the  ques- 
tions just  discussed,  we  should  teach  language  as  a 
means,  rather  than  as  an  end.  It  should  be  learned 
by  the  pupil  as  a  means  by  which  he  may  obtain  the 
object  of  h:s  desires,  express  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his 
inquiries  and  purposes,  thoughts  and  feelings;  a  means 
by  which  he,  in  common  with  all  around  him,  may 
give  and  receive  knowledge.  Not  merely  as  a  lesson, 
to  be  spelled  on  the  fingers,  committed  to  memory, 
written  on  the  slate,  and  rehearsed  by  signs,  is  it  to  be 
taught  and  learned;  but  as  a  thing  to  be  practiced  every 
day  of  his  life — a  thing  which  is  to  be  made  a  part 
of  his  daily  work  and  play,  study  and  meals,  which 
belongs  to  all  the  commonest  and  the  dearest  interests 
of  life. 

For    example ;  a  new  class  might  first  learn  the  alpha- 
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bet,  then  a  few  words  with  the  article  a,  a  few  with  an, 
a  few  more  with  w/^',  the  noun  and  its  modifier  as 
distinct  words,  yet  together  forming  a  single  expression, 
denoting  a  single  object.  Then  proceed  to  form  sen- 
tences, by  taking  perhaps  the  most  important  subject  and 
n«5  less  important  predicate  in  a  child's  mind, —  /  want* 
I  want  a  nut;  I  want  an  <j<j<j;  1  want  some  water/  etc. 
Vary  the  object,  until  a  considerable  number  are  learned, 
and  the  form  of  expression  fixed  in  the  mind.  After  a 
while  vary  the  predicate,  then  the  subject,  then  both, 
Add  phrases  for  the  object,  apiece  of  bread y  a  cup  of 
coffee,  etc.  Thus  proceed,  as  a  teacher  will  readily 
understand,  in  due  time  teaching  them  to  use  negatively 
and  interrogatively  the  forms  already  mastered.  While 
words  whose  signification  may  be  easily  understood  can 
be  taken  singly,  the  words  of  relation  or  condition, 
auxiliaries,  and  others  of  like  character,  may  be  added 
to  the  words  .which  they  affect,  and  the  whole  taken  in 
the  lump;  the  teacher  making  no  pause  to  solve  syntatie 
or  idiomatic  difficulties,  the  pupil  seizing  the  "tools  put 
into  his  hands  and  learning  to  use  them,  without  wast- 
ing time  on  their  texture,  material,  or  temper;  symbolic 
characters  and  all  other  mere  scaffolding  being  ignored. 
The  principal  work  will  be  sufficient  to  tax  all  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  without  cumbering  it  with  any  mnemonic 
or  representative  machinery.  The  teacher  is  to  present 
those  forms  of  expression  in  the  school -room  exercises, 
which  the  pupil  will  have  most  frequent  occasion  to 
use  in  his  daily  intercourse,  paying  no  regard  to  com- 
plexities of  structure.  Forms  of  salutation,  observations 
concerning  the  weather,  inquiries  and  answers  about 
one's  health,  and  much  of  the  currency  of  compliment 
and  courtesy,  may  be  made  familiar  at  an  early  period. 
Let  the  teacher  observe  while  they  are  at  play,  and 
note  down  the  forms  of  speech  they  have  occasions  to 
use;  so  at  meals,  at  work,  and  in  the  endlessly  varied 
topics    of   conversation;    and    he  will,  ere  long,  have  a 
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mass  of  materials  which  could  be  arranged  for  future* 
use. 

Books  on  special  topics,  as  geography,  history,  animated 
nature,  etc.,  compiled  with  particular  adaptation  to  the 
deaf,  would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  advantage.  Yet. 
beyond  one  or  two  small  volumes,  containing  stories  or 
other  connected  matter,  in  forms  of  expression  already 
learned,  and  capable  of  being  easily  understood  without 
much  help  from  the  teacher,  it  would  hardly  be  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  expen>e  of  publication.  The  pupil 
would  receive  greater  benefit  were  a  suitable  book  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  supplementing  his  often 
limited  experience,  and  containing  practical  suggestions 
for  his  daily  use  in  the  school.  The  pupil  is  to  be 
educated  for  the  world  as  he  finds  it.  and  should  learn, 
as  early  as  he  may.  to  handle  the  materials  in  general 
use.  It  is  expedient,  therefore,  to  prepare  him  for 
studying  the  primary  works  adopted  in  other  schools. 
In  the  mass  of  publications  of  this  class,  a  judicious 
selection  should  he  made,  avoiding  the  infantile  and 
verbose  style  which  is  bo  common.  If  nature  is  pre- 
paring the  young  by  growth  of  mind  and  body  for 
men  and  women,  their  educational  training  should  co- 
operate in  fulfilling  the  same  end.  The  language 
addressed  to  them  and  taught  them  should  be  made 
to  elevate  and  expand,  to  lift  them  out  of  ■  what  is 
puerile,  instead  of  fixing  them  in  it. 

The  school -room  cabinet  should  be  well  provided 
with  pictures  and  specimens,  especially  of  common  and 
familiar  objects  in  the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal 
world.  'The  pupils  themselves  could  be  interested  in 
getting  new  and  fresh  additions,  and  making  them  the 
subject  of  written  inquiries  and  remarks. 

The  evening  lessons  for  a  class  of  beginners  could 
be  assigned  on  written  or  printed  slips  of  paper,  each 
containing  a  single  exercise,  in  sentence  forms  when 
practicable;  these  lessons  embracing  a  great  variety  of 
things,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following^ 
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their  names,  residence,  and  age;  the  names  of  the 
members  of  their  families,  the  occupation  of  their  parents, 
cause  of  deafness,  and  known  prominent  items  of  the 
personal  history  of  each;  names  of  the  teacher,  superinten- 
dent and  family,  officers, employes, class-mates  and  others; 
names  of  objects  in  the  school  and  study  -  rooms,  sleeping 
and  dining-rooms  and  elsewhere,  of  articles  of  dress, 
plays,  acts;  days  of  the  week,  month,  and  Dumber 
of  days  in  each,  hours,  of  the  day  and  all  that  relates 
to  the  reckoning  of  time;  the  plurals  and  genders 
of  nouns,  numerals,  both  cardinal  and  ordinal  with  their 
characters,  addition;  the  more  common  tenses  of  the 
verbs,  especially  the  irregular  forms;  answers  to  ques- 
tions; events  of  the  day,  details  of  any  particular 
occurrence;  letters  to  friends,  describing  a  picture  or 
object;  a  lesson  from  a  child's  paper. 

Teach  as  the  instructor  may,  learn  as  the  pupil  can, 
practice  is  indispensable  to  insure  the  complete  result 
Tt  imparts  to  the  mind  quickness  of  apprehension,  to 
the  hand  readiness  in  execution.  It  gradually  but 
surely  settles  both  intellect  and  muscles  into  the  mold 
of  habit.  It  brings  every  refractory  influence  into  sub- 
mission to  the  will.  Experience  shows,  that  even  a 
little  practice  here,  aeccompJishes  more  than  considerable 
study.  A  very  fair  acquaintance  with  language  is,  in 
a  multitude  of  cases,  obtained  without  any  study  of 
honks  or  formal  instruction.  The  illiterate  child  from  a 
foreign  land,  among  his  playmates  in  the  street,  often 
makes  a  progress  in  the  acquirement  of  practical  lam 
guage  which  is  a  marvel  to  the  professor.  To  have  a 
child  become  familiar  with  French,  place  him  in  a  family 
or  community  where  that  alone  is  spoken.  "  Talk  a 
great  deal,"  said  Brougham,  to  those  preparing  to  enter 
the  profession  of  the  law. 

If  practice  be  so  valuable  an  aid  in  this  work,  it 
would  be  well  to  introduce  it  far  more  largely  than  is 
usual  in  our  Institutions,  greatly  to  multiply  the  oc- 
casions for  it,  to  encourage  it,  nay,   press  it  upon  the 
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pupils  unceasingly,  in  order  to  give  tliem  the  full 
benefit  of  all  the  assistance  it  can  render.  They  might 
be  required,  in  their  communications  in  the  school -room 
with  their  teacher  and  with  each  other,  to  employ,  or 
at  least  try  to  use,  written  or  Bpelled  language.  Each 
one,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  might  be  required 
to  carry  a  pocket  slate,  and  to  write  out  of  school  in 
communicating  with  the  officers  of  the  Institution. 
Every  reasonable  influence  might  be  exerted  to  induce 
them  to  write  in  their  conversation  with  one  another. 
Every  practicable  plan  should  be  devised,  consistent 
with  the  general  regimen,  to  call  into  most  frequent 
use  what  is  learned  in  the  school.  It  certainly  would 
not  be  advisable  to  entirely  interdict  sign  language 
anywhere.  But  writing  or  spelling  might  be  brought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  superior  attainment,  a  badge  of 
advancement,  a  means  of  communication  which,  if  chiefly 
practiced,  conferred  greater  consideration,  elevated  to  a 
higher  social  rank  in  the  Institution. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is,  to  show — 
That  language  should  be  taught  with  reference  to  the 
laws  of  mind,  by  the  employment  of  the  faculties  most 
highly  developed  at  the  period  of  instruction — first,  practi- 
cally ;  avoiding  the  artificial,  and  using,  where  they  can 
serve  the  natural  operations  of  the  mind;  scientifically, 
only  after  the  powers  of  generalization  and  analysis  shall 
have  reached  a  considerable  degree  of  maturity. 

That  it  should  be  taught,  not  as  an  end— the  perform- 
ance of  a  task  or  the  mastery  of  an  acquisition — but 
as  a  means,  the  instrument  of  communicating  thought 
and  of  obtaining  the  objects  of  desire. 

That  it  should  be  taught,  by  causing  what  is  learned 
to  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  by  opening  the  widest 
possible  field  for  opportunities  and  motives  to  practice. 
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BV  UAKVEY  P.  PEET.    LL.  I)..  PH.  D  .  NEW  YuRK . 

[At  the  late  Convention  of  American  Instructor.-  of 
tlie  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  at  Indianapolis,  a  Committee 
was  appointed  t<»  prepare  a  minute  relative  to  the  death 
of  Messrs.  Clerc,  Jacobs  and  Hutton.  At  a  subsequent 
session  of  the  Convention,  the  following  paper  was 
accordingly  submitted  bj  Dr.  Peet.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee. — Ed.  Annals.] 

It  seems  proper  that  the  oldest  teacher  of  deaf-mutes 
left  alive  in  this  country  to-day  should  rise  to  ..tier  a 
tribute  t<>  those  venerable  members  of  our  profession 
who,  since  our  last  conference,  have  been  summoned  from 
the  <cene  of  their  long  labors,  to  that  of  their  final 
reward. 

Three  of  the  mo>t  eminent  members  of  our  profession 
have  died  within  little  more  than  a  year,  viz:  Laurent 
Clerc.  John  A.  Jacobs,  and  Abraham  B.  Kutton.  A 
brief  notice  of  our  departed  brethren  it  is  fitting  to  have 
placed  on  record  in  the  proceedings  of  this  convention. 

Laurent  C!>r<\  whose  name  has  for  more  than  half  a 
centurv  been  as  familiar  as  a  household  word  among  the 
educated  deaf  and  dumb  and  their  teachers  in  both 
hemispheres,  was  bom  near  Lyons,  in  France,  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1785.  It  i-  uncertain  whether  he 
was  born  deaf,  or  lost  the  senses  both  of  hearing  and 
smell  by  falling  into  the  lire  at  about  a  year  old,  by 
which  he  received  a  severe  burn  on  the  side  of  his  face, 
the  -car  of  which  suggested  the  sign  by  which  Mr.  Clerc 
has  long  been  known  among  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Entering  at  the  age  of  twelve,  the  Institution  of  Paris, 
then  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Sicard,  his 
uncommon  progress  is  testified  by  his  being  selected  as 
a  teacher  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Bebian,  the  ablest  of 
Sicard's  later  associates,  speaks  of  young  Clerc  as  being 
"both  the  best  pupil  and  the  ablest  teacher  of  the 
Royal    Institution,  its  glory  and   support."     When,  in 
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1816,  Mr.  Gallaudet  came  to  Paris,  he  soon  recognized 
the  superior  ability  of  Clerc,  and  not  the  least  of  the 
services  he  did  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction 
in  America,  was  by  securing  to  it  in  the  beginning 
one  of  the  best  teachers  then  living. 

.As  a  teacher,  the  strength  of  Mr.  Clerc  lay  chiefly 
in  his  rare  command  of  the  language  of  signs,  making 
his  lessons  attractive,  and  giving  to  his  explanations 
of  words  and  phrases  that  clearness  and  impressiveness 
that  imprints  them  firmly   in  the  memory. 

After  more  than  half  a  century  of  active  service, 
Mr.  Clerc  retired  in  1857,  and  spent  the  last  twelve 
years  of  Ins  life  in  that  peace  and  domestic  comfort 
which  he  had  so  well  earned.  Only  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death  he  celebrated  his  golden  wedding,  on  which 
occasion,  the  first  time  probably  that  a  deaf-mute  held 
such  a  celebration,  there  was  a  gathering  and  offerings 
testifying  to  the  universal  esteem  in  which  the  vener- 
able couple  were  held. 

Dying  on  the  18th  of  July,  1869,  Mr.  Clerc  was 
well  advanced  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

Though  his  strength  lay  more  in  teaching  than  in 
writing,  Mr.  Clerc  has  left  us  some  articles  in  the 
Axxals,  chiefly  reminiscences  of  ins  old  friend  Massieu, 
and  reminiscences  of  his  visits  to  his  father-land,  written 
in  a  style  remarkably  clear  and  correct. 

John  A.  Jacobs^  who  died  on  the  ^Tth  of  November, 
1869,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  has  been  justly 
styled  the  De  l'Epee  of  Kentucky.  lie  was  the  pioneer 
teacher  of  deaf-mutes  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  if  we 
except  a  "few  months'  service  of  D.  C.  Mitchell  in  the 
same  Institution. 

Born  in  Virginia,  carried  by  his  parents  to  Ken- 
tucky in  his  infancy,  and  left  an  orphan  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  he  began  his  long  career  of  usefulness,  at 
the  early  age  of  fourteen,  as  a  teacher  of  common 
schools.  We  are  told  that  even  at  that  early  age,  he 
introduced  improvements  into  the  common-school  system 
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of  Kentucky;  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  fie  gave 
very  early  promise  of  talent  and  usefulness,  since  we 
find  him.  while  a  student  in  college,  selected  as  the 
first  Principal  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and   Dumb,  ere  he  had  reached  the  age  of  nineteen. 

He  qualified  himself  for  this  post  by  a  residence  of 
eighteen  months  in  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford, 
learning  the  signs  and  processes  of  instruction  mainly 
from  Mr.  Clerc.  That  very  able  teacher,  as  is  well- 
known,  trained  in  the  system  of  methodical  signs  of 
De  l'Epee  and  Sicard,  made  great  use  of  signs  in  the 
order  of  words,  to  which  his  rare  facility  and  power 
in  the  language  of  signs  lent  a  clearness  and  impres- 
siveness,  which  redeemed  his  lessons  from  the  charge 
brought  against  the  system  of  methodical  signs  in  the. 
hands  of  less  gifted  teachers,  that  they  furnished  a 
means  of  mechanical  training  in  words  without  ideas. 
Formed  on  the  lessons  of  Mr.  Clerc,  the  mind  of 
young  Jacobs  seems  to  have  crystalized  into  the  theory 
which  he  defended  on  many  occasions  with  great  zeal, 
that  the  use  of  a  sign  for  every  word  was  not  only 
convenient  but  necessary.  A  large  portion  of  his  life- 
long labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were, 
therefore,  directed  to  improving  and  extending  his 
dialect  of  signs.  ,  lie  prepared  and  published  Primary 
Lessons  for  deaf-mutes  which  were  well  adapted  for  the 
uses  for  which  they  were  intended,  though  it  might 
perhaps  be  wished  he  had  paid  more  attention  to  the 
important  point  of  philosophical  order  and  the  gradua- 
tion   of  difficulties. 

Entering  on  his  duties  as  Principal,  before  he  had 
completed  his  twentieth  year,  he  thenceforth,  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  labored  in  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  with  a  devotion,  diligence  and  self-sacrificing  dis- 
interestedness that  have  rarely  been  equalled.' 

Abraham  B.  Hutton,  whose  name  closes  this  mournful 
catalogue,  was  a  graduate  of  Union  College.  Whether 
he  was   a  native   of  the   State  of  New   York  I  have 
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not  ascertained,  but  lie  died  in  Stuyvesant,  Columbia 
county,  in  that  State,  at  the  house  of  a  sister,  where 
he  had  gone  to  spend  his  vacation,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  July  last.  His  term  of  active  service  in  our  profession, 
more  than  forty-eight  years,  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
American  born  teacher  of  deaf-mutes.  He  became 
connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  in  March, 
1812,  taking  his  first  lessons  in  our  art  from  Mr.  Clerc, 
at  the  time  when  the  latter  spent  six  mouths  in 
organizing  and  putting  into  successful  operation  that 
new  school,  the  third  in  this  country.  Eight  years 
later  Mr.  Hutton  became  Principal,  as  the  successor  of 
Lewis  Weld,  when  the  latter  was  called  to  take  the 
place  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  at  Hartford.  For  forty  years 
Mr.  Hutton  continued  to  direct  that  Institution,  with 
that  uniform  success  which  only  rewards  unwearied 
labor  directed  by  decided  ability.  He  was  a  conservative 
by  temperament  and  from  principle.  He  shunned 
doubtful  innovations,  because  he  knew  his  old  methods 
worked  well. 

A  man  of  scientific  attainments  and  of  much  artistic- 
talent,  he  used  both  only  for  the  advantage  of  his 
pupils,  for  whose  amusement  and  instruction  he  was 
wont  to  give  weekly  lectures  varying  from  scientific 
instruction  to  exhibitions  of  natural  magic. 

As  a  teacher  he  was  remarkable  for  the  ease  and 
grace  of  his  pantomime,  and  his  kindness  of  heart  and 
amenity  of  manner  gave  him  an  authority  more  like 
that  of  a  loved  and  respected  parent  than  that  of  the 
master  of  a  school.  He  never  married,  but  gave 
his  affections  and  his  faculties  entire  to  the  service  of 
his  Institution. 

Such  examples  as  those  of  Clerc  and  Jacobs  and 
Hutton  should  be  held  up  for  the  imitation  of  the 
younger  members  of  our  profession.  Their  usefulness 
and  their  reputation  wTere  due  to  zeal — to  enthusiastic 
and  entire  devotion  to  the  cause. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BY  TIIK  EDITOR 

The  fnaianapolis  Convention  of  American  Instructors 
of  ike  Deaf  and  Dumb— In  accordance  with  the 
invitation  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Washing- 
ton Conference  of  Principals  and  of  the  officers  of  the 
Indiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  this  Con- 
tention met  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  on  Wednesday, 
August  24th,  1870.  More  than  a  hundred  delegates 
were  in  attendance  ;  nearly  all  the  American  Institutions 
were  represented  by  principals  and  teachers,  some  of 
them  very  fully;  it  was  the  largest  convention  of  the 
kind  which  has  been  held  in  this  country,  and  probably 
the  largest  gathering  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  Convention  continued  in  session  for  three  days, 
with  two  or  three  long  sessions  each  day;  every  mo- 
ment was  fully  occupied  in  the  reading  of  papers  and 
discussion ;  almost  every  subject  considered  would  have 
been  discussed  at  even  greater  length  than  it  was,  if 
time  had  permitted.  The  range  of  topics  was  quite 
wide,  embracing  such  points  as  the  best  methods  of 
organizing  and  conducting  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  feasibility  of  compulsory  education,  the  com- 
parative merits  of  boarding  institutions  and  of  day 
schools,  the  elementary  and  the  higher  education  of 
deaf-mutes,  methods  of  teaching,  the  use  of  articulation, 
the  proper  order  of  signs,  the  best  means  of  conducting 
devotional  exercises  and  imparting  religious  instruction, 
the  value  of  prizes  as  rewards  for  superiority  in  schol- 
arship, and  other  epiestions  of  importance.  Some  of 
the  papers  read  at  the  Convention  are  given  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Annals.  As  was  to 
be  expected  in  so  large  a  gathering  of  intelligent  men, 
each  looking  upon  these  subjects  from  his  own  stand- 
point, considerable  diversity  of  opinion  was  elicited  in 
the  discussions  which  took  place ;  but,  though  the  debate 
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was  always  animated  and  sometimes  exciting,  it  was 
almost  without  exception  courteous ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  as  wps  remarked  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
reported  the  proceedings  for  the  press,  that  notwith- 
standing the  great  variety  of  views  entertained  and 
expressed,  there  did  not  occur,  from  first  to  last,  a 
single  call  to  order,  or  a  single  application  of  the 
"  previ<  >us  <juestion." 

It  has,  hitherto,  heen  usual  to  give  in  the  Annals 
a  detailed  account,  more  or  less  minute,  of  the  several 
conventions  which  have  heen  held.  In  the  case  of  the 
present  convention  we  have  departed  from  that  cus- 
tom. The  official  record  as  prepared  by  the  secretaries, 
stating  that  such  and  such  papers  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed by  such  and  such  persons,  would  have  little 
interest  or  value  for  any  one.  An  abstract  of  the 
discussions,  such  as  was  published  in  the  daily  news- 
papers during  the  Convention,  would  not  fairly  state 
the  views  advanced  by  the  speakers,  and  would  not 
be  satisfactory  either  to  them  or  to  our  readers.  The 
proceedings  in  full,  written  out  from  the  report  of  the 
stenographer,  would  fill  several  numbers  of  the  Annals 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  matter.  It  seems  best, 
then,  to  refer  persons  interested  to  the  full  report  of 
the  proceedings  which  is  soon  to  be  published  by  the 
Indiana  Institution.  A  number  of  copies  will  he  fur- 
nished to  each  of  the  Institutions,  and  persons  who  do 
not  receive  them  in  this  way,  can  probably  obtain 
them  by  making  application  to  Mr.  Thomas  Maclntire, 
Principal  of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

The  members  of  the  Convention  were  most  hospita- 
bly entertained  by  the  officers  of  the  Indiana  Institution; 
Mr.  Maclntire,  and  the  members  of  his  family,  and 
the  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Institution,  did  their  utmost  to  make  the  gathering  a 
pleasant  one  for  their  guests.  All  present  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  occasion  exceedingly  ;    the   intervals  between 
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the  sessions,  in  which  the  delegates  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  forming  one  another's  acquaintance  and  engag- 
ing in  social  intercourse,  wore  perhaps  not  the  least 
profitable  hours  of  the  Convention. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  Convention  three 
Years  hence,  the  time  and  place  to  be  determined  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Axxals. 


Changes  and  New  Appointments. — Dr.  W.  J.  Palmer, 
late  Principal  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution,  has 
resigned  that  position  to  become  Principal  of  the  Insti- 
tution at  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada.  Mr.  Samuel  T. 
Greene,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  National  Deaf- Mute 
College,  formerly  of  the  American  Asylum,  accompanies 
Dr.  Palmer  as  a  teacher,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  McGrann,  who 
was  active  in  establishing  the  Institution,  continues  to 
serve  it  as  a  teacher. 

Mi-.  Chas.  W.  Ely,  late  instructor  of  the  High  Class 
in  the  Ohio  Institution,  has  succeeded  Mr.  W.  D. 
Cooke  as  Principal  of  the  Maryland  Institution. 

Mr.  Horace  EE.  Hollister,  a  late  teacher  in  the  Ohio 
Institution,  has  become  Principal  of  a  new  State  Insti- 
tution at  Ronmey,  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Robert  Patterson,  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  Insti- 
tution, and  of  the  National  Deaf- Mute  College,  has 
become  a  teacher  in  the  Ohio  Institution. 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Houghton,  a  graduate  of  the  American 
Asylum  and  of  the  National  Deaf- Mute  College,  has 
become  a  teacher  in  the  Tennessee  Institution. 

Mr.  Joshua  Foster,  long  a  teacher  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  has  been  elected  the  successor  of  the 
lamented  Mr.  A.  B.  Hutton,  as  principal  of  that  Insti- 
tution. 

Our  best  wishes  accompany  each  of  these  gentlemen 
in  the  new  positions  to  which  they  are  called. 
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The  Glasgow  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — 
The  Glasgow  Daily  Herald,  of  June  IT,  1870,  con- 
tains a  notice  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
to  this  Institution,  held  the  day  previous  in  the  new 
building  in  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow.  From  the  Annual 
report  of  the  directors,  which  was  read  at  this  meet- 
ing, it  appears  that  the  past  year  has  been  an  eventful 
one  in  the  history  of  the  Institution.  The  school  has 
been  removed  into  the  admirable  new  building  of  which 
we  gave  some  description  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Annals.  Mr.  Duncan  Anderson,  who  for  upwards  of 
forty  years  had  occupied  the  position  of  head -master 
and  superintendent,  has  resigned,  by  reason  of  his  ad- 
vancing years  and  infirmities ;  and  Mr.  Laurie,  who 
had  been  tor  nearly  twenty  years  his  assistant,  and  to 
whom  the  directors  had  looked  forward  as  head  -  master 
in  the  future,  has  been  laid  aside  by  a  severe  stroke 
of  paralysis,  from  which  it  is  not  expected  that  he 
will  ever  recover  so  as  to  occupy  any  position  of  use- 
fulness. The  directors,  in  parting  with  Mr.  Anderson, 
bear  testimony  t<>  his  efficiency  as  a  teacher,  and  to 
the  excellence  of  his  general  management,  and  grant 
a  retiring  allowance  both  to  him  and  Mr.  Laurie.  The 
directors  say  they  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  consider- 
able anxiety  regarding  the  education  of  the  ppuils,  from 
being  deprived  at  once  of  the  services  of  the  principal 
teacher  and  his  principal  assistant.  But  after  much 
careful  and  anxious  consideration,  they  at  length  agreed, 
upon  the  strong  recommendation  of  Mr.  Anderson,  to 
appoint  Mr.  John  Thomson,  his  second  assistant,  to  the 
mastership  ad  interim.  Since  this  appointment  Mr. 
Thomson  has  been  so  faithful  and  so  successful  in  the 
fnliillment  of  his  new  duties  that  he  has  been  made 
permanent  head -master.  The  number  of  pupils  is  now 
one  hundred  and  two,  and  the  Institution  is  in  every 
respect  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  directors'  report  was  followed  by  the  treasurer's 
and  the  physician's,  by  a  successful  examination  of  the 
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pupils,  and  by  speeches  from  various  gentlemen,  m  which 
words  of  hearty  commendation,  both  of  the  retiring  and 
of  the  incoming  head  -  master,  were  uttered  by  alJ. 


.-1  Moman  Catholic  Institution  in  England  —  The 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  of  dune  K>th.  1870,  gives  an 
account  of  the  opening  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  at 
Woodhouse,  near  Sheffield,  and  of  the  establishment  at 
the  same  time  of  an  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
The  latter  work  is  mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
distinguished  Canon  de  fiaerne,  of  Belgium,  formerly 
director  of  the  Brussels  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  n<>\v  at  the  head  of  the  seminary  for  the 
training  of  English  priests  at  Bruges.  After  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  chapel  by  the  celebration  of  solemn  high 
mass,  a  sermon,  and  other  exercises,  a  dinner  was  served 
at  which  addresses  were  made  by  the  chairman.  Canon 
Walshaw,  and  Canon  de  Haerne.  * 

Canon  de  Haerne  then  arose  and  was  received  with 
great  applause.  He  then  went  on  to  narrate  how 
he  had  been  po>sessed  with  a  desire  to  establish  deaf 
and  dumb  Institutions,  and  proceeded  to  point  out  that 
of  all  countries  in  the  world  England  stood  in  most 
need  of  such  an 'Institution.  He  expatiated  at  length  on 
how  great  a  Christian  work  it  was  to  educate  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  went  into  detail  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  Institutions  were  carried  on  in  Belgium  and 
other  places.  For  their  establishment  at  Woodhouse 
they  had  secured  the  services  of  a  lady  who  had  spent 
a  great  deal  of  her  time  in  most  of  the  renowned 
Institutions  of  Europe,  and  therefore  must  necessarily 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  methods  on  which  they 
were  conducted.  This  lady  would  not  only  teach  her 
pupils  artificial  speech,  but  she  would  also  teach  them 
to  make  the  embroidery  used  in  churches  in  Germany, 
and  it  was  also  meant  that  in    this   Institution  different 
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trades  should  be  taught,  so  that  when  the  pupils  left  ft 
they  would  be  able  to  gain  their  own  livelihood.  Canon 
de  Haerne  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  question 
how  such  institutions  should  be  maintained.  Many 
people,  he  said,  feared  the  expense,  but  it  had  been 
satisfactorily  calculated  that  if  every  Roman  Catholic  were 
to  give  one  penny  per  year,  the  sum  obtained  would 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  the  deaf  and 
dumb  children  in  the  British  Isles.  Surely  that  would 
never  be  grudged.  He  eloquently  appealed  to  his  hearers 
to  keep  the  object  they  had  in  view  prominently  before 
them,  and  concluded  by  proposing  long  life  and  health 
to  Pope  Pius  IX..  which  was  received  with  great  cheer- 
ing. 

Among  the.  other  toasts  were,  "The  Queen  and  the 
Royal  Family/"  "The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,"  "  The 
Benefactors  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,"  and 
"  Canon  de  Heerne." 

Miss  Edwards  is  the  name  of  the  lady  who  is  to  be 
appointed  matron  of  the  Institution. 

A  pamphlet  has  been  published  setting  forth  the 
necessity  of  such  an  institution,  its  plans  and  purposes, 
the  method  of  instruction  proposed,  etc.  We  make  the 
following  extract  with  regard  to  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion : 

"We  reject  all  thai  is  exclusive  in  the  different  methods, 
and  adopt  one  that  is  a  combination  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted— the  French,  the  German  and  the  English.  The 
German  depends  principally  on  artificial  speech,  that  is, 
on  articulation,  and  reading  on  the  lips  ;  the  two  others, 
without  excluding  articulation,  admit  of  a  method  of  signs 
more  or  less  natural,  with  the  finger  alphabet;  and  they 
differ  principally  from  each  other  in  the  formation  of  the 
manual  letters — the  English  using  both  hands  for  the 
formation  of  almost  all  the  letters.  This  practice,  un- 
known in  other  countries  is  gradually  falling  into  dis- 
use in  England  itself.  Therefore,  the  two-handed  alpha- 
bet will  be  taught  in  our  Institution  only  as  far  as  is 
necessary  for  intercourse  with  pupils  of  other  English 
establishments,  and  not  as  instrumental  in  teaching  ;  for 
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this  method  of  engaging  both  hands  at  once  leaves  less 
liberty  for  natural  signs,  which  require  at  least  one 
hand  free,  and  which  are  looked  npon  now-a-days,  in 
all  countries,  as  the  best,  or  rather  as  the  only  accept- 
able signs  in  a  good  and  logical  system  of  teaching. 
Our  combined  method  is,  in  the  main,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  celebrated  director  of  the  Imperial  Institu- 
tion at  Paris,  M.  Yaisse.  It  is  also  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  system  of  some  German  teachers ;  with 
that  of  M.  Kruse,  for  example — himself  a  deaf-mute — 
instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Sehleswig.  and  the 
author  of  several  learned  works  on  the  subject.  It  is, 
moreover,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  method  used  by 
many  of  the  teachers  iu  the  United  States,  as  may  be 
seen'  in  the  account  of  the  Conference  of  Principals 
that  took  place  at  Washington,  in  ]$<>S.  and  especially 
iu  a  speech  delivered  before  that  assembly  by  Dr. 
Gallaudet,  the  President  of  the  National  College  for  the 
I  >eaf  and  Dumb." 


IJer/rees  Conferred. — At  the  Commencement  of  the 
National  Deaf- Mute  College,  held  June  30,  1S7<».  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  was  conferred  upon  William  L.  Bird, 
of  Connecticut,  Samuel  T.  Greene,  of  Maine,  Louis  A. 
Houghton,  of  Xew  York,  Robert  Patterson,  of  Ohio, 
and  Ltmis  C.  Tuck,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  com- 
pleted the  full  course  of  study  of  four  years  in  the 
College. 

The  degree  of  M.  S.  was  conferred  upon  Melville 
Ballard.  B.  $..  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  graduated  from  the  College  four 
year-  ago. 

The  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  was  conferred  upon 
John  R.  Burnet,  of  the  Xew  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  gentleman  who.  laboring  under  the 
disability  of  deafness  from  childhood,  ha-  brought  him- 
self, mainly  by  private  study  and  reading,  to  a  high 
degree  of  culture,  and  has  gained  some  distinction  as 
a  writer. 
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The  honorary  degree  of  Ph.D.,  was  conferred  upon 
Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.D..  Emeritus  Principal  of  the 
Xew  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Rev, 
William  W.  Turner,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Ex  -  Principal 
of  the  American  Asylum,  Charles  Baker,  Principal  of 
the  Doncaster  Institution,  England,  and  David  Buxton, 
Principal  of  the  Liverpool  Institution.  President 
Grallaudet,  in  announcing  these  degrees,  said  that  while 
the  College  was  entitled,  by  Act  of  Congress,  to  con- 
ter  such  honorary  degrees  as  are  usually  given  by 
colleges,  without  any  limitation,  the  Board  of  Directors 
had  deemed  it  mosf  fitting  to  bestow  them  only  upon 
persons  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  The 
gentlemen  who  were  honored  with  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
at  the  present  time  were  men  who  also  honored  the 
degree*  Thev  had  all  attained  high  eminence  in  their 
profession  as  practical  instructors,  as  principals  of  promi- 
nent Institutions,  as  writers  of  text-hooks,  or  as  authors 
of  valuable  contributions  to  the  theory  of  the  art  of 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

At  the  Commencement  of  Columbian  College,  held 
June,  2f>,  187Q,  the  honorary  degree  of  Ph.D.,  was  con- 
ferred upon  ^y .  J.  Painter,  Principal  of  the  North 
Carolina  Institution.  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  graduate  of 
Columbian   College,  and  one  of  its  trustees. 


A  Church  for  ike  Deaf  and  I)nnd>  in  London. — A 
new  church  is  in  process  of  erection  in  London  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  whom  there  are  stated  to  be 
2000  in  the  city. — New  York  Independent,  Sept.  1, 
1870. 


Mnrrird. — Wednesday,  August  17,  1870,  at  Pleasant 
Hill.  Mo.,  Mr.  W.  S.  'Marshall,  Vice  Principal  of  the 
Missouri  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  Mrs. 
Dollie  S.  Kerr,  a  teacher  in  the  same  Institution. 


